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INTEODUCTOEY 

The  oahes  here  of  mnrder'd  kings 

Beneath  my  footsteps  sleep ; 
Andjonder  Bee  the  scene  of  death, 

Where  Maiy  leam'd  to  weep. 

Captain  Mabjobibakks. 

EviBT  qtiarter  of  Edinbui^h  has  its  own  peculiar  boast,  so  that 
the  dty  together  oombines  within  its  precincts,  if  you  take  the 
word  kA  the  inhabitants  on  the  subjecti  as  much  of  historical 
interest  as  of  natural  beauty.  Our  claims  in  behalf  of  the 
Oancmgate  are  not  the  slightest.  The  Castle  may  excel  us  in 
extent  of  prospect  and  sublimity  of  site ;  the  Calton  had  always 
the  superiority  of  its  unrivalled  panorama,  and  has  of  late 
added  that  of  its  towers,  and  triumphal  arches,  and  the  pillars 
of  its  Parthenon.  The  High  Street,  we  acknowledge,  had  the 
distinguished  honour  of  being  defended  by  fortifications,  of 
which  we  can  show  no  vestiges.  We  will  not  descend  to  notice 
the  claims  of  more  upstart  districts,  called  Old  New  Town  and 
New  New  Town,  not  to  mention  the  favourite  Moray  Place, 
which  is  the  Newest  New  Town  of  all.**  We  will  not  match 
ourselves  except  with  our  equals,  and  with  our  equals  in  age 
only,  for  in  dignity  we  admit  of  none.  We  boast  being  the 
court  end  of  the  town,  possessing  the  Palace  and  the  sepulchral 
remains  of  monarohs,  and  that  we  have  the  power  to  excite,  in 
a  degree  unknown  to  the  less-honoured  quarters  of  the  city, 
the  dark  and  solemn  recollections  of  ancient  grandeur,  which, 
occupied  the  precincts  of  our  venerable  Abbey  i^m  the  time  of 
St.  David  till  her  deserted  halls  were  once  more  made  glad, 
and  her  longndlent  echoes  awakened,  by  the  visit  of  our  present 
gracious  sovereign,  f 

My  long  habitation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  quiet 
respectability  of  my  habits,  have  given  me  a  sort  of  intimacy 

*  See  '  Newest  New  Town/  Bdinbanrh.    Note  1. 
t  See  George  IV.'s  Visit  to  Bdinlnuq^    Note  2. 
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with  good  Mrs.  Policy,  the  housekeeper  in  that  most  interesting 
part  of  the  old  building  called  Queen  Mary's  Apartments.  But 
a  circumstance  jwhich  lately  happened  has  conferred  upon  me 
greater  priyileges ;  so  that,  indeed,  I  mighty  I  belieye,  venture 
on  the  exploit  of  Chatelet^  who  was  executed  for  being  found 
secreted  at  midnight  in  the  very  bedchamber  of  Scotland's 
mistress. 

It  chanced  that  the  good  lady  I  have  mentioned  was,  in  the 
discharge  of  her  function,  showing  the  apartments  to  a  cockney 
from  London — ^not  one  of  your  quiet^  dull,  commonplace  Tisitorsi 
who  gape,  yawn,  and  listen  wiUi  an  acquiescent '  umph '  to  the 
information  doled  out  by  the  provincnal  cicerone.  No  such 
thing :  this  was  the  brisk,  alert  agent  of  a  great  house  in  the 
city,  who  missed  no  opportunity  of  doing  business,  as  he  termed 
it — that  is,  of  putting  off  the  goods  of  his  employers,  and  im- 
proYiDg  his  own  account  of  commissicm.  He  had  fidgeted 
through  the  suite  of  apartments,  without  finding  the  least 
opportunity  to  touch  upon  that  which  he  considered  as  the 
principal  end  of  his  existence.  Even  the  stoiy  of  Bisno's 
assassination  presented  no  ideas  to  this  emissary  of  oonmieroe^ 
until  the  housekeeper  appealed,  in  support  of  her  narmtiye, 
to  the  dusky  stains  of  blood  upon  the  floor. 

'  These  are  the  stains,'  she  said ;  '  nothing  will  remove  them 
from  the  place:  there  they  have  been  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  there  they  will  remain  while  the  floor  is  left 
standing — ^neither  water  nor  anything  else  will  ever  remove 
them  from  that  spot.' 

Now  our  cockney,  amongst  other  articles,  sold  Scouring 
Drops,  as  they  are  called,  and  a  stain  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years'  standing  was  interesting  to  him,  not  because  it  had  been 
caused  by  the  blood  of  a  queen's  favourite,  slain  in  her  apart- 
ment, but  because  it  offered  so  admirable  an  opportunity  to 
prove  the  efficacy  of  his  unequalled  Detergent  Elixir.  Down 
on  his  knees  went  our  friend,  but  neiUier  in  honor  nor 
devotion. 

'  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  ma'am,  and  nothing  take  it 
away  t  Why,  if  it  had  been  five  hundred,  I  have  something  in 
my  pocket  will  fetch  it  out  in  five  minutes.  D'ye  see  this 
elixir,  ma'am  t    I  will  show  you  the  stain  vanish  in  a  moment.' 

Accordingly,  wetting  one  end  of  his  handkerohief  with  the 
all-deteiging  specific,  he  began  to  rub  away  on  the  planks, 
without  heeding  the  remonstrances  of  Mrs.  Policy.  She,  good 
soul,  stood  at  first  in  astonishment^  like  the  abbess  of  St 
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Bijdget%  when  a  piofone  Tisttiuit  drank  up  the  yial  of  bzandj 
whioh  had  long  passed  muster  among  the  relios  of  the  oloister 
for  the  tears  of  the  blessed  saint,  d^ie  yenerable  guardian  of 
St.  Bridget  probably  expected  the  interference  of  her  patroness ; 
she  of  Holyrood  mighty  perhaps,  hope  that  David  Riszio's  ^ectre 
would  arise  to  prevent  the  profanation.  But  Mrs.  Polioy 
stood  not  long  in  the  silence  of  honor.  She  uplifted  her 
voice,  and  screamed  as  loudly  as  Queen  Mary  herself  when 
the  dreadful  deed  was  in  the  act  of  perpetration — 

'  Harrow,  now  out,  and  walawa ! '  she  cried. 

I  happened  to  be  taking  my  moming  walk  in  the  adjoining 
gallery,  pondering  in  mv  mind  why  the  kings  of  Scotland,  who 
hung  anrand  me,  shoula  be  each  and  eveiy  <me  painted  with  a 
nose  like  the  knocker  of  a  door,  when  lo  1  the  walls  once  more 
re-echoed  with  such  shrieks  as  formerly  were  aa  often  heard  in 
the  Scottish  palaces  aa  were  sounds  of  revelry  and  muaio. 
Somewhat  surprised  at  such  an  alarm  in  a  place  so  solitary,  I 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and  found  the  well-meaning  traveller  scrub- 
bing the  floor  like  a  housemaid,  while  Mrs.  Polioy,  dragging 
him  by  the  skirts  of  the  coat^  in  vain  endeavoured  to  divert  him 
from  hjs  sacrilegious  purpoea  It  cost  me  some  trouble  to  explain 
to  the  zeabus  purifier  of  silk-stockings,  embroidered  waistcoats^ 
broadcloth,  and  deal  planks  that  tibere  were  such  things  in 
the  world  as  stains  which  ought  to  remain  indelible,  on  account 
of  the  associations  with  which  they  are  connected.  Our  good 
friend  viewed  everything  of  the  Idnd  only  as  the  means  of 
displaying  the  virtue  of  his  vaunted  commodity.  He  compre- 
hended,  however,  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  proceed 
to  exemplify  its  powers  oa  the  present  occasion,  as  two  or 
three  inhabitants  appeared,  who^  like  me,  threatened  to  main- 
tain the  housekeeper's  side  of  the  question.  He  therefore  took 
his  leave,  muttering  that  he  had  always  heard  the  Scots 
were  a  nasty  people,  but  had  no  idea  they  carried  it  so  far  as 
to  choose  to  have  the  floors  of  their  palaces  blood-boltered,  like 
Banquo's  ghoet^  when  to  remove  them  would  have  cost  but  a 
hundred  drops  of  the  Infallible  Detergent  Elixir,  prepared  and 
sold  by  Messrs.  Scrub  and  Rub,  in  five  shilling  and  ten  shilling 
bottles,  each  bottle  being  marked  with  the  initials  of  the 
inventor,  to  counterfeit  which  would  be  to  incur  the  pains  of 
forgery. 

Freed  firom  the  odious  presence  of  this  lover  of  cleanliness, 
my  good  friend  Mrs.  Policy  was  profose  in  her  expressions  of 
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thanks;  and  yet  her  gratitude,  instead  of  exhausting  itself  in 
these  deolarationsy  aoeording  to  the  way  of  the  world,  continues 
as  lively  at  this  moment  as  if  she  had  neyer  thanked  me  at 
all.  It  is  owing  to  her  recoUeotion  of  this  piece  of  good  service 
that  I  have  the  permission  of  wandering,  like  the  ghost  of 
some  departed  gentleman-usher,  through  these  deserted  halls, 
sometimes,  as  the  old  Irish  ditty  expresses  it, 

Thinking  upon  things  that  are  long  enough  ago ; 

and  sometimes  wishing  I  could,  with  the  good-luck  of  most 
editors  of  romantic  narrative,  light  upon  some  hidden  crypt  or 
massive  antique  cabinet,  which  should  yield  to  my  researches 
an  almost  illegible  manuscript,  containing  the  authentic  par- 
ticulars of  some  of  the  strange  deeds  of  ti^ose  wild  days  of  the 
unhappy  Mary. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Baliol  used  to  sympathise  with  me  when  I 
regretted  that  all  godsends  of  this  nature  had  ceased  to  occur, 
and  that  an  author  might  chatter  his  teeth  to  pieces  by  the 
seaside  without  a  wave  ever  wafting  to  him  a  casket  containing 
such  a  histoiy  as  that  of  Automathes ;  that  he  might  break  his 
shins  in  stumbling  through  a  hundred  vaults  without  finding 
anything  but  rats  and  mice ;  and  become  the  tenant  of  a  dosen 
sets  of  shabby  tenements  without  finding  that  they  contained 
any  manuscript  but  the  weekly  bill  for  board  and  lodging. 
A  dairymaid  of  these  degenerate  days  might  as  well  wash 
and  deck  her  dairy  in  hopes  of  finding  the  fairy  tester  in 
her  shoe. 

'  It  is  a  sad  and  too  true  a  tale,  cousin,'  said  Mrs.  Baliol. 
'  I  am  sure  we  all  have  occasion  to  regret  the  want  of  these 
ready  supplements  to  a  failing  invention.  But  you,  most  of 
all,  have  right  to  complain  that  the  fairies  have  not  favoured 
your  researches — ^you,  who  have  shown  the  world  that  the  age 
of  chivalry  still  exists — ^you,  the  knight  of  Oroftangry,  who 
braved  the  fury  of  the  "  London  'prentice  bold,"  in  behalf  of 
the  fair  Dame  Policy,  and  the  memorial  of  Riszio's  slaughter ! 
Is  it  not  a  pity,  cousin,  considering  the  feat  of  chivalry  was 
otherwise  so  mudi  according  to  rule—is  it  not,  I  say,  a  great 
pity  that  the  lady  had  not  been  a  little  younger,  and  die  legend 
a  little  older!' 

'  Why,  as  to  the  age  at  which  a  fair  dame  loses  the  benefit 
of  chivtJry,  and  is  no  longer  entitled  to  crave  boon  of  brave 
knight,  that  I  leave  to  the  statutes  of  the  Order  of  Errantry ; 
but  for  the  blood  of  Rimo  I  take  up  the  gauntlet,  and  maintain 
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against  all  and  tnindiy  that  I  hold  the  stains  to  be  of  no 
modem  date,  but  to  have  been  actually  the  consequence  and 
the  record  of  that  terrible  assassination.' 

'  As  I  cannot  accept  the  chaUenge  to  the  field,  fair  cousin,  I 
am  contented  to  require  proof.' 

'The  unaltered  tradition  of  the  Palace,  and  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  existing  state  of  things  with  that  tradition.' 

'  Explain,  if  you  please.' 

*  I  will.  The  universal  tradition  bears  that,  when  Rizzio  was 
dragged  out  of  the  chamber  of  the  Queen,  the  heat  and  fury 
of  the  assassins,  who  struggled  which  should  deal  him  most 
wounds,  despatched  him  at  tiie  door  of  the  ante-room.  At  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  therefore,  the  greater  quantity  of  the 
ill-lEited  minion's  blood  was  spUled,  and  there  the  marks  of  it 
are  still  shown.  It  is  reported  further  by  historians,  that 
Mary  continued  her  entreaties  for  his  life,  mingling  her  prayers 
with  screams  and  exclamations,  until  she  knew  that  he  was 
assuredly  slain ;  on  which  she  wiped  her  eyes  and  said,  **  I  will 
now  study  revenge." ' 

'  All  this  is  granted.  But  the  blood — ^would  it  not  wash  out, 
or  waste  out,  think  you,  in  so  many  years  9' 

'  I  am  coming  to  that  presently.  The  constant  tradition  of 
tbe  Palace  says,  that  Mary  discharged  any  measures  to  be  taken 
to  remove  the  marks  of  slaughter,  which  she  had  resolved  should 
remain  as  a  memorial  to  quicken  and  confirm  her  purposed 
vengeance.  But  it  is  added  that,  satisfied  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  existed,  and  not  desirous  to  have  the  ghastly  evidence 
always  under  her  eye,  she  caused  a  traverse,  as  it  is  called 
(that  is,  a  temporary  screen  of  boards),  to  be  drawn  along  the 
under  part  of  the  ante-room,  a  few  feet  from  the  door,  so  as  to 
separate  the  place  stained  with  the  blood  from  the  rest  of  the 
apartment,  and  involve  it  in  considerable  obscurity.  Now  this 
temporary  partition  still  exists,  and,  by  running  across  and 
interrupting  the  plan  of  the  roof  and  cornices,  plainly  intimates 
that  it  has  been  intended  to  serve  some  temporary  purpose, 
fiince  it  disfigures  the  proportions  of  the  room,  interferes  with 
the  ornaments  of  the  ceUing,  and  could  only  have  been  put 
there  for  some  such  purpose  as  hiding  an  object  too  disagree- 
able to  be  looked  upon.  As  to  the  objection  that  the  blood- 
stains would  have  disappeared  in  course  of  time,  I  apprehend 
that,  if  measures  to  effiice  them  were  not  taken  immediately 
after  the  affidr  happened — ^if  the  blood,  in  other  words,  were 
allowed  to  sink  into  the  wood,  the  stain  would  become  almost 
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indelible.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  oar  SoottiBh  palaoes  were 
not  particularly  well  washed  in  thoee  days,  and  that  there  were 
no  Patent  Drops  to  assist  the  labours  of  the  mop,  I  think  it 
yeiy  probable  that  these  dark  relics  might  subsist  for  a  long 
course  of  time,  even  if  Mary  had  not  desired  or  directed  that 
they  should  be  preserred,  but  screened  by  the  traverse  from 
public  sight.  I  Know  seyeral  instances  of  similar  bloodnrtains 
remaining  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  doubt  whether,  after 
a  certain  time,  anything  can  remove  them  save  the  carpenter's 
plane.  If  any  seneschal,  by  way  of  increasing  the  interest  of 
the  apartments,  had,  by  means  of  paint,  or  any  other  mode  of 
imitation,  endeavoured  to  palm  upon  posterity  supposititioua 
stigmata,  I  conceive  that  the  impostor  would  have  d^os^i  the 
Queen's  cabinet  and  the  bedroom  for  the  scene  of  his  trick, 
placing  his  bloody  tracery  where  it  could  be  distinctly  seen  by 
visitors,  instead  of  hiding  it  behind  the  traverse  in  this  manner. 
The  existence  of  the  said  traverse,  or  temporary  partition,  is 
also  extremely  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  if  the  common  and 
ordinary  tradition  be  rejected.  In  short,  all  the  rest  of  this 
striking  locality  is  so  true  to  the  historical  fact,  that  I  think  it 
may  well  bear  out  the  additional  droumstance  of  the  blood  <»i 
the  floor.' 

'I  profess  to  you,'  answered  Mrs.  Baliol,  'that  I  am  very 
willing  to  be  converted  to  your  faith.  We  talk  of  a  credulous 
vulgar,  without  always  recollecting  that  there  is  a  vulgar 
incredulity,  which,  in  historical  matters,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
religion,  finds  it  easier  to  doubt  than  to  examine,  and  en- 
deavours to  assume  the  credit  of  an  e^imt  forty  by  denying 
whatever  happens  to  be  a  little  beyond  the  very  limited 
comprehension  of  the  sceptic  And  so,  that  point  being 
settled,  and  you  possessing,  as  we  understancC  the  open 
sesamum  into  these  secret  apartments,  how,  if  we  may  ask,  do 
you  intend  to  avail  yourself  of  your  privilege  %  Do  you  propose 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  royal  bedchamber!' 

'For  what  purpose,  my  dear  ladyl  If  to  improve  the 
rheumatism,  this  east  wind  may  serve  the  purpose.' 

'  Improve  the  rheumatism !  Heaven  forbid !  that  would  be 
worse  than  adding  colours  to  the  violet.  No,  I  mean  to  recom- 
mend a  night  on  the  couch  of  the  Rose  of  Scotland,  merely  to 
improve  the  imagination.  Who  knows  what  dreams  might  be 
produced  by  a  night  spent  in  a  mansion  of  so  many  memories ! 
For  aught  I  know,  the  iron  door  of  the  postern  stair  might 
open  at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  and,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
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oonspiiaoy,  fortli  might  Bally  the  phantom  assassinB,  with 
stealthj  stop  and  ghastly  look,  to  renew  the  semblance  of  the 
deed.  There  oomes  the  fierce  fanatic  Ruthven,  party  hatred 
enabling  him  to  bear  the  annour  which  would  otherwise  weigh 
down  a  form  eztonnated  by  wasting  disease.  See  how  his 
writhen  featnres  show  under  the  hollow  helmet^  like  those  of  a 
corpse  tenanted  by  a  demon,  whose  vindictiye  purpose  looks 
out  at  the  flashing  eyes,  whUe  the  visage  has  the  stillness  of 
death.  Yonder  appears  the  tall  form  of  the  boy  Damley,  as 
goodly  in  peiaon  as  vacillating  in  resolution ;  yonder  he  advances 
with  hesitating  step,  and  yet  more  hedtating  purpose,  his 
childish  fear  having  already  overcome  his  childish  passion.  He 
is  in  the  plight  of  a  mischievous  lad  who  has  fired  a  mine,  and 
who  now,  expecting  the  explosion  in  remorse  and  terror,  would 
give  his  life  to  quench  the  train  which  his  own  hand  lighted. 
Tonder — ^yonder But  I  f oiiget  the  rest  of  the  worthy  cut- 
throats.   Help  me  if  you  can.' 

'Summon  up,'  sud  I,  'the  postulate,  George  Douglas,  the 
most  active  of  the  gang.  Let  him  arise  at  your  call — the 
claimant  of  wealth  whid^  he  does  not  possess,  the  partaker  of 
the  illustrious  blood  of  Douglas,  but  which  in  his  veins  is 
BuUied  with  iUegitimacy.  Paint  him  the  ruthless,  the  daring, 
the  ambitious — so  nigh  greatness,  yet  debarred  from  it;  so 
near  to  wealth,  yet  excluded  from  possessing  it;  a  political 
Tantalus,  ready  to  do  or  dare  anything  to  terminate  his  neces- 
sities and  assert  his  imperfect  ckoms.' 

'  Admirable,  my  dear  Croftangiy !  But  what  is  a  postulate!' 

'Pooh,  my  dear  madam,  you  disturb  the  current  of  my 
The  postulate  was,  in  Scottish  phrase,  the  candidate  for 
some  benefice  which  he  had  not  yet  attained.  George  Douglas, 
who  stabbed  Rizzio,  was  the  postulate  for  the  temporal  posses- 
sions of  the  rich  abbey  of  Arbroath.' 

'I  stand  informed.  Come,  proceed;  who  comes  nextt' 
continued  Mrs.  Baliol. 

'Who  comes  nextl  Yon  tall,  thin-made,  savage-looking 
man,  with  the  petronel  in  his  hand,  must  be  Andrew  Eer  c^ 
Faldonside,*  a  brother's  son,  I  believe,  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
David  Ker  of  Cessford ;  his  look  and  bearing  those  of  a  Border 
freebooter,  his  disposition  so  savage  that^  during  the  fray  in 
the  cabinet^  he  presented  his  loaded  piece  at  the  bosom  of  the 

•  Wm  fiiif  'itoat  and  ntlmu  promoter  of  th«  BafbnutioiL'  lee  Dftyld  Lalng^i 
PraSuM,  p.  IzTflt,  to  Knox's  ITorfaL  toI.  yt  1864.  He  nunied  in  1574  Mugeret 
Stemurt^  widow  of  Jolm  Knox,  the  Bflibnner  (CoinyX 
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young  and  beautiful  Queen,  that  queen  alao  being  within  a  few 
weeks  of  becoming  a  mother.' 

'Braye,  heoM  eoutinl  Well,  haying  raised  your  bevy  of 
phantoms,  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to  send  them  back  to  their 
cold  beds  to  warm  ihemt  Tou  will  put  them  to  some  action, 
and  since  you  do  threaten  the  Ganongate  with  your  desperate 
quill,  you  surely  mean  to  noyelise,  or  to  dnunatise,  if  you  wiU, 
this  most  singular  of  all  tragediesT 

'Worse— that  is  lees  interesting — periods  of  history  have 
been,  indeed,  shown  up^  for  fumishmg  amusement  to  the 
peaceable  ages  which  have  succeeded;  but^  dear  lady,  the 
events  are  too  well  known  in  Mary's  days  to  be  used  as  vehicles 
of  romantic  fiction.  What  can  a  better  writer  than  myself  add 
to  the  elegant  and  forcible  nairative  of  Robertson  ?  So  adieu 
to  my  vision.  I  awake,  like  John  Bunyan, ''  and  behold  it  is  a 
dream."  Well,  enough  that  I  awake  without  a  sciatica,  which 
would  have  probably  rewarded  my  slumbers  had  I  profaned 
Queen  Mary's  bed  by  using  it  as  a  mechanical,  resource  to 
awaken  a  torpid  imagination.' 

"This  will  never  do,  cousin,'  answered  Mrs.  Baliol;  'you 
must  get  over  all  these  scruples,  if  you  would  thrive  in  the 
character  of  a  romantic  historian,  wluch  you  have  determined 
to  embrace.  What  is  the  classic  Robertson  to  yout  The 
light  which  he  carried  was  that  of  a  lamp  to  illuminate  the 
dark  events  of  antiquity ;  yours  is  a  magic  lantern  to  raise  up 
wonders  which  never  existed.  No  reader  of  sense  wonders  at 
your  historical  inaccuracies,  any  more  than  he  does  to  see 
Punch  in  the  show-box  seated  on  the  same  throne  with  King 
Solomon  in  his  gloiy,  or  to  hear  him  hallooing  out  to  the 
patriarch,  amid  the  deluge,  '^  Mighty  hazy  weather,  Master 
Noah." ' 

'Do  not  mistake  me,  my  dear  madam,'  said  I ;  'I  am  quite 
conscious  of  my  own  immunities  as  a  tale-teller.  But  even  the 
mendacious  Mr.  Fag,  in  Sheridan's  Bivalsj*  assures  us  that^ 
though  he  never  scruples  to  tell  a  lie  at  his  master's  command, 
yet  it  hurts  his  conscience  to  be  found  out.  Now,  this  is  the 
reason  why  I  avoid  in  prudence  all  well-known  paths  of  histoiy, 
where  eveiy  one  can  read  the  finger-posts  carefully  set  up  to 
advise  them  of  the  right  turning ;  and  the  very  boys  and  girls, 
who  learn  the  history  of  Britain  by  way  of  question  and  answer, 
hoot  at  a  poor  author  if  he  abandons  Uie  highway.' 

'  Do  not  be  discouraged,  however,  cousin  Chrystal.    There 

*  [AfitiLicl.] 
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are  plenty  of  wildemeeses  in  SoottiBh  hifltory,  through  which, 
unless  I  am  greail  y  misinfonned,  no  certain  paths  have  been 
laid  down  from  actual  survey,  but  which  are  only  described  by 
imperfect  tradition,  which  fills  up  with  wonders  and  with  legends 
the  periods  in  which  no  real  events  are  recognised  to  have 
taken  place.    Even  thus,  as  Mat  Prior  says — 

Geognphers  on  pathlesB  downs 
Plaoe  elephantB  initead  of  towns. 

'If  such  be  your  advice,  my  dear  lady,'  said  I,  'the  course 
of  my  story  shall  take  its  rise  upon  this  occasion  at  a  remote 
period  of  history,  and  in  a  province  removed  from  my  natural 
sphere  of  the  Oanmigate.' 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  those  feelings  that  I  undertook 
the  following  historical  romance,  which,  often  suspended  and 
flung  aside,  is  now  arrived  at  a  sise  too  important  to  be  alto- 
gether thrown  away,  although  there  may  be  little  prudence  in 
sending  it  to  the  press. 

I  have  not  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  charactere  the  Lowland 
Scotch  dialect  now  spoken,  because  unquestionably  the  Scottish 
of  that  day  resembled  veiy  closely  the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  French  or  Norman  to  enrich  it.  Those  who  wish 
to  investigate  the  subject  may  consult  the  ChrondeUi  of  Winton, 
and  the  HiiUyry  of  Bruce  by  Arehdeacon  Barbour.  But  sup- 
posing my  own  skill  in  the  ancient  Scottish  were  sufficient  to 
invest  the  dialogue  with  its  peculiarities,  a  translation  must 
have  been  necessary  for  the  b^efit  of  the  general  reader.  The 
Scottish  dialect  may  be  therefore  considered  as  laid  aside, 
unless  where  the  use  of  peculiar  words  may  add  emphasis  or 
vivadty  to  the  composition. 
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PREFACE 

In  Mitiiralimf  tto  ItMmbntkttft  of  OhiysMd  Omhuageff  it 
otMntfiM  tbtJty  idUumeh  tto  jMftts  had  of  kM  y^MV  teMfted 
iH  th  wofte  of  ^mzimiB  deMtriptloDa  oondeif)^  th#  WOUUi  Gaaly 
iMl  Attottipt  huA  hiaiMM  bem  suuto  to  aMdh  thulf  muiMn^ 
as  thMe  miglit  be  tmpposed  to  havte  mMbfd  «t  tho  pidod  whM 
the  0ttitiito-bo6k,  M  well  M  the  page  of  the  ohmnidler,  begfM 
to  fmeent  ooueteiit  eitMenee  of  the  diffieoltiee  to  whieh  the 
enmn  urns  etpoeed,  while  Ae  haughtr  hooM  of  Dooglee  all  Imt 
OTtti»k<ioeA  its  aittboritf  on  the  ioathem  bofd6r»  and  the 
KoHlk  was  At  thd  satne  time  torn  hi  pieoee  bj  the  yet  UDlaiaid 
aaTageneeB  of  the  Highlatid  moee,  ttid  the  daiiDg  lofthiefli  to 
whioh  M(ttM  of  the  lemoter  bhieftakii  etlU  teined  their  m- 
tetudoEUL  Thd  weU-aiitheiitioated  ibot  of  two  poweiM  ofaiia 
hating  deputed  eaoh  thiftjr  ohampioiyi  to  fight  o«it  a  ^paanal  of 
old  etaading,  in  pMs^oee  of  Kifig  Itobeft  III.)  hii  biodi^  the 
Dote  of  Albany,  and  the  whole  ooart  ol  Seetlaad,  at  Firth,  in 
the  year  of  gtttee  ldj>6,  eeemed  to  naik  witfi  eqnal  diafeiMteeee 
the  laiMwar  of  theee  nooaitBifrteade  and  the  degiaded  oondi- 
tkm  iji  the  general  govenunent  of  the  ooa&tqr$  and  it  waa 
filed  upoii  aoooidingly  aa  the  poittt  on  whieh  the  tnaift  inoUeota 
of  a  ronuuitlo  narratiTe  tnight  be  foade  to  hinge^  The  eharao^ 
ten  of  Itobert  IIL»  hie  ambitioiM  bfother,  and  Ui  tUsacdttte 
flOia  eeevded  to  oito  eoue  opportanitka  of  interesting  o(mtnuit  j 
and  the  tnt^  fate  of  the  hair  of  the  throne,  with  its  immediate 
conaoqiMnoeg,  mS^  aerve  to  ooii^lete  the  piotore  of  oraelty 
and  lawleesoeea. 

Two  liMiarea  of  the  etory  of  thia  baitierlMttle  on  the  Iiieh 
of  Perth — the  flight  of  one  of  the  appointed  ehunpioni^  and  the 
reoUeea  heroim  of  a  towaatnan,  that  voinatanly  ollbnd  i6r  A 
•mail  piece  of  ooin  to  Mppty  hia  plaoe  in  the  mortal  enooimter*^ 
raggeaied  the  imaginazy  peoona,  on  whom  mneh  of  the  aorel 
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is  expended.  The  fogitiYe  Celt  might  hftve  been  eaaOy  dealt 
with,  had  a  ludiorouB  style  of  colouring  been  adopted;  but  it 
appeared  to  the  Author  that  t^iere  would  be  more  of  noreltj, 
as  well  as  of  serious  interest^  if  he  oould  snooeed  in  gaining  fdr 
him  something  of  that  sympathy  whioh  is  inoompatible  with 
the  total  absenoe  of  respect  Wm  Bafllie  had  drawn  a  oowaid 
by  nature  capable  of  acting  as  a  hero  under  the  strong  impulse 
of  filial  affection.  It  seemed  not  impossible  to  oonceiTe  the 
ease  ci  one  constitutionally  weak  of  nenre  being  supported  by 
feelings  of  honour  and  of  jealousy  up  to  a  certain  pointy  and 
then  suddenly  giving  way,  under  drcumstances  to  whioh  the 
bravest  heart  could  hardly  refuse  compassion.* 

The  controveny,  as  to  who  really  wece  the  dans  that  figured 
in  the  barbarous  conflict  of  the  Inch,  has  been  revived  since 
the  publication  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Ferik,  and  treated  in 
particular  at  great  length  by  Mr.  Bobot  Madkay  of  Thurso^  in 
his  veiy  curious  Hui09y  qf  Ae  Smrne  cmd  Clam  of  Jfaekaf.\ 
Without  pretending  to  say  that  he  has  settled  any  part  of  the 
question  in  the  affirmative,  this  gentleman  certainly  seems  to 
have  quite  succeeded  in  px^ving  that  his  own  worthy  sept  had 
no  part  in  the  transaction.  The  Maokays  were  in  that  age 
seated,  as  they  have  since  continued  to  be^  in  the  extreme  noitii 
of  the  island ;  and  their  chief  at  the  time  was  a  personage  of 
such  importuoe^  that  his  name  and  pioper  designation  could 
not  have  been  omitted  in  the  early  naixatives  of  the  occurrence. 
He  on  one  occasion  brought  four  thousand  d  his  dan  to  the 
aid  of  the  royal  banner  against  the  Lord  d  the  Isles.  This 
historian  is  of  opinkm  that  the  Clan  Quhde  of  Wyntoun  were 
the  Gamenms,  who  appear  to  have  alxmt  that  period  been  often 
designated  as  Macewans,  and  to  have  gained  much  morerecoitly 
the  name  of  Cameron,  $.e.  Wiynose^  from  a  blemidi  in  the 
physiognomy  of  some  heroic  diief  of  the  line  of  LochieL  This 
view  of  the  case  is  also  adopted  by  Douglas  in  his  Barcna^ 
where  he  frequoitly  mentions  the  bitter  feuds  between  Clan 
Chattan  and  Clan  Kay,  and  iden^es  the  latter  septi  in  refer- 
ence to  the  events  of  1396,  with  the  Camerons.  It  is  peihaps 
impossible  to  dear  up  thoroughly  this  controveny,  little  inter- 
esting in  itself,  at  least  to  r»iden  on  this  side  of  Inverness. 
The  names,  as  we  have  them  in  Wyntoun,  are  'Clanwhewyl' 
and  'COaohinya,'  the  latter  probably  not  correctly  transcribed. 
In  the  SeoU-CkroMom  thev  are  'Clanquhele'  and  'Clankav.' 
Hector  Boece  writes  'Ganchattan'  and  'Clankay,'  in  which  he 

•(BMLockliKtrtl^arAoaiVca.tz.ppkaMI8^]  tldt&biiitb«4lo^lS». 
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is  followed  bj  Ledie ;  whQe  Buohanaa  dinriaiTM  to  diBfigaxe 
page  with  their  Gaelic  designations  at  all,  and  mefely  describes 
them  as  two  poweifol  races  in  the  wild  and  lawless  region 
beyond  the  Gnunpians.  Out  of  this  jumble  what  Sassenach 
can  pretend  daire  Imeemi  The  name  Glanwheill  appears  so  late 
as  1594,  in  an  Act  of  James  YL  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  may 
be»  after  all,  a  mere  corruption  of  Clan  Ixxmiel  t 

The  reader  may  not  be  disj^eased  to  haTC  Wyntoun's 
ori^pnal  rhymes  [bk.  ix.  chap,  xrii!] : — 

A  thonauid  and  fhre  hmidyr  yBie, 
Njmty  and  mx  to  mak  all  dan — 
Of  thre-aoor  wyld  Soottis  many 
Thiet;^  aguie  thzetty  than. 
In  fthLy  bdnit  of  add  ftd/ 
Aa  tliam  fonldoria  ware  alaae  to  deda. 
Tha  thre-aoora  warn  olaimyi  twa» 
dahynnha  Qwhawyl  and  Claohinyha ; 
Of  tfir  twa  kyimiB  ware  tna  man, 
Thratfey  agana  thiattj  then ; 
And  tiiare  thai  had  toan  ohiftaayi  twa, 
Scha  t  Farqwbaxia'  aon  wee  ana  of  tha, 
Tha  tother  Oriaty  Jehmesona. 
A  aalooath  tMng  be  tha  waa  dona. 
At  Sanot  Johnaatona  beaid  the  Frerii^ 
All  thai  antiit  in  bamria 
Wytk  bow  and  ax,  knyf  and  award. 
To  deil  amanff  tludm  thara  hat  ward. 
Thare  thai  laid  on  that  time  aa  Ihat^ 
Qnha  had  tha  ware  than  at  the  last 
I  will  noooht  aay ;  hot  qnha  beat  had* 
Ha  wee  bat  dont  bathe  mnth  and  mad. 
Fifty  or  mi  ware  dana  that  day, 
Sn4  few  wyth  Hf  than  paat  away. 

The  prior  of  Lochleven  makes  no  mentiim  either  of  the  eva- 
skm  of  one  of  the  Gaelic  champions,  or  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
Perth  artisaiit  in  dfering  to  take  a  shaie.in  the  conflict  Both 
incidents^  howerer,  were  introduced^  no  doubt  from  tradition,  by 
the  Oontinuator  of  Fordun  [Bower^  whose  narratiTe  is  in  these 
words: — 

Anno  Dom.  ouQeeimo  treoentealmo  nonageaimo  aezto,  magna  para 
horealia  SaotiB,  tiana  Ahwa,  inqnietata  Mt  per  dnoa  peatifaroa  Cktennoa, 
at  aoram  aeqvaaeib  ris.  Scheaby  at  anoa  ooimftngnlnanoe^  qni  Glankay,  at 
Gristi  Jonaonam  aa  anoa,  qni  Qanqwhele  dicebaiitnr ;  qni  nnllo  pacto  rel 

*  {.e.  BoDcd  wKb  fbe  eraettv  ofaii  old  ftud. 

t  Sdha  k  mffpoMd  to  be  IWkMlk,  i.«.  JUdntoili :  tte  fttttwr  of  tbe  etatef  of  thii  iept 
•tthattmewMiMiiiedFntelund.  niBoirer[theOoiitiiiiiatororiV»diin]lietsSoliMlNb 
i.<:  IkMlnch  tlw  litUe. 
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tnttttla  padAMvl  potanat^  mtiOimb  utU  radi  tbI  gsbAmloitfa  nlBvlat 
edottMii  qnoidmave  sobil^  el  inawtrioiiii  Soraiinw  Darid  de  LMamj 
de  Crawford,  at  Dominns  HiomM  oomes  Moravin,  diligantUm  at  virM 
appofludnint,  ao  intar  {MtftM  no  traotatemnt,  at  oottm  dominb  tefgd  oerto 
dia  OOtttaniroiit  apnd  Poftli,  at  altatntn  pari  aiti|{0rc%  d^  tiiragaiiia  tte 
trigtoita  |imi)itai  advanpi  trigitita  da  parti  i)Oiilmia»  cttni  g^bdih  tmttBn»  at 
arauraa  at  aattittb)  abai|aa  d^didfbiu»  Vil  annatltfU  aliai^  ycwfear  biscnsaa  i 
at  810  oongrecuantas  finatn  liti  ponerBn^  at  tana  paoa  potuatur.  utiiqiia 
iffitiir  para  lumm^  pkciiit  oontiactofl,  at  dia  Vain  ptojoxaib  ahta  feattdA 
ni&oti  Mioliaalia^  atoad  North  fnmdain  da  ?«rth,  ooraixi  t«ga  at  caW- 
natora  at  iimiunarabili  multitadiiia  tonpairantn,  oaaflktim  loMaum 
iiuarcint ;  qU  da  aaxagmta  intaifaoti  sunt  ommaa,  axoapto  vno  «z  parta 
GUnka^  at  nndaoim  azoapiia  ax  pazta  altwa.  Hoo  Miam  ibi  aoddiL  qii6d 
onmea  in  prooinota  balli  ooiiiatitiiti»  mam  aoniln  kwttm  diftagii  onuiiriflwnma, 
inter  omnes  in  anmam  aLabitnz^  at  aqiiatiik  da  Thajfa  natando  tiiii%reditiir ; 
^  mJllflDis  inaaqmtur,  sad  nvaqtiam  appnhcBditar*  Staat  udtur  partaa 
attonitflB,  tanqnam  non  ad  cottfliotmi  pngraarati^  ob  daferanm  ayaai: 
noltdt  anim  pan  integral  habana  maaraia  aooknifti  aonaentiia,  nt  mma 
da  8iii8  damaratur ;  nao  potait  pata  altnm  qiioeiitn<iii6  pretio  altemm  ad 
aapplandam  Tioam  ftigiantia  indooenw  fittipant  igitor  omnaa  barentaBi 
da  aanmo  fiigitiYi  oonqaarantaa.  St  o6m  totom  iUnd  opus  oaiaara  pataia- 
tor,  aoea  in  madio  parompit  mma  atipoloaiii  TwrnaoiiliiA,  statui  modiooa, 
aad  aflfenu,  dioeoa  ;  Boaa  ago  I  qpia  ua  eondaoet  inttart  com  opaFBziia  iatia 
ad  hone  ladnm  thaattalam !  no  dimidia  anim  marca  Indnm  azperiar, 
ultra  hoo  patana,  ut  si  yiroB  da  palnatra  aTaaeroi  ykstata  k  qnocnmqaa  yaa- 
trftm  raoipiam  dnm  ynmKot  quia,  aioat  didtnri  'Mijoram  ottitatam 
namo  habati  qahm  nt  iBftnam  anam  pon^t  auia  pro  amioia.'  Qciali 
meroeda  donabor,  qui  ^^niiw^m  meam  pit>  iiiil«it<«  laipablion  at  lasni 
pono !  Qaod  patiit,  k  nga  at  diTamia  laagnatiblia  oonOeditiir.  Com  hoo 
arooB  ejus  aztanditnr,  at  primb  aagittam  in  parteia  aontraiiam  tranamittiti 
et  imam  intarficit  Oonfaatitt  hJno  inoe  aagitte  Tolitan^  bipannaa 
librant,  gladioa  vibrant,  altaratio  ocrtant,  at  Tolvli  eamifioea  boras  in 
maoello,  sio  inoonstamati  ad  inyiotea  sa  tiiioidant.  Sad  nao  inter  tantoa 
rapartos  ast  ral  ann%  qai»  tanqoam  Taooia  aat  timidns,  siTa  post  taigam 
alterios  daolinans,  aaiosom  4  taata  anda  pnstandit  azobsara.  Ista  timen 
tyro  saperraniens  finaJitar  ill  warn  anvil ;  at  dahino  tamlto  tempoia  Boreaa 
qoiavit,  nao  ibidem  ftdt,  at  saprl^  oateranorom  exoonoa.* 

Umb  Boetie  iA  h«ighteAed  idtk  nuoiy  florid  additioiw  by  Bom9 
and  Lealiet  and  th«  oonteiiding  satages  fai  BodMnan  \stMt 
apeeohes  aft^r  the  moM  approved  pattern  of  Utt. 

The  devottoti  <ii  the  yoiuig  ehief  of  dan  Qtih^^  foster- 
father  and  foster-brethren  in  the  novel  ia  a  trait  of  elaaniBh 
fidelity,  of  which  Highland  story  furnishes  many  exan^les.  In 
the  battle  of  Inyerkeithing,  between  the  lloyiJists  and  Oliver 
CrofnweU'ii  troops,  a  foster-father  and  seven  brave  sons  afe 
known  to  have  thug  sacrificed  themselveis  fbr  Sir  Hector  Mao- 
lean  of  Duart;  the  old  man,  whenever  one  of  his  bovs  fell, 
thruttitig  forward  another  to  fill  his  plaoe  at  the  right  hand  of 

*  SeeTnuiilationofOontinQatorof  Fotdun.    Note  a 
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the  beloved  chief,  with  the  very  words  adopted  m  the  novel — 
<  Another  for  Hector ! ' 

Nay,  the  feeling  could  outlive  generationB.  The  late  much- 
lamented  General  Stewart  of  Garth,  in  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Eilliecrankiey  informs  us  that  Lochiel  was  attended 
<m  the  field  by  the  son  of  his  foster-brother. 

'This  fSuthfiil  adherent  followed  him  like  his  shadow,  ready  to  asBist 
him  with  his  swovd,  or  cover  him  from  the  shot  of  tibe  eneiny.  Suddenly 
the  chief  missed  his  friend  from  his  side,  and,  tnrninff  ronndr  to  look  what 
had  heoome  of  him,  saw  him  lying  on  his  baok  wiunis  breast  picroed  by 
an  arrow.    He  had  hardly  breath,  before  he  expired,  to  tell  Loohiel  that. 


This,*  obserres  the  gsUant  David  Stewart, 
species  of  daty  not  ottea  pnctised,  perhaps,  by  our  aide^le-camps  of  the 
present  daj.'^Sketdkee  qfth^  Sif^landen,  vol.  L  p.  65. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  Second  Series  of  Ckrcmcle$  of 
the  CatumgaUf  with  the  chapter  introductoxy  which  precedes, 
appeared  in  May  1828,  and  had  a  favourable  reception.* 


Abbotsvobd,  Aiig.  15,  1831. 


*  See  Mr.  Senior^s  Gritldnii.    Note  4. 
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ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY 


CHAPTER  I 

'  Behold  the  Tiber,'  the  rain  Roman  cried, 
Viewing  the  ample  Tay  from  Baiglie's  side ; 
Bat  Where's  the  Soot  tnat  would  the  vaimt  repay, 
And  hail  the  puny  Tiber  for  the  Tay  ?* 

Anonymoui, 

AxoHG  all  the  proTinoee  in  Scotland,  if  an  intelligent  stranger 
were  aaked  to  deaoribe  the  most  varied  and  the  most  beautiful, 
it  is  probable  he  would  name  the  county  of  Perth.  A  native 
also  of  any  other  district  of  Caledonia,  diough  his  partialities 
might  lead  him  to  prefer  his  native  county  in  the  first  instance, 
would  certainly  class  that  of  Perth  in  the  second,  and  thus  give 
its  inhabitants  a  fttir  right  to  plead  that,  prejudice  apart, 
Perthshire  forms  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Northern  kingdom. 
It  is  long  since  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  with  that  ex- 
cellent taste  which  characterises  her  writings,  expressed  her 
opinion  that  the  most  interesting  district  of  every  country, 
and  that  which  exhibits  the  varied  beauties  of  natural  scenery 
in  greatest  perfection,  is  that  where  the  mountains  sink  down 
upon  the  champaign,  or  more  level  land.  The  most  picturesque, 
if  not  the  hi^est,  hills  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  county  of 
Perth.  The  rivers  find  their  way  out  of  the  mountainous  region 
by  the  wildest  leaps,  and  through  the  most  romantic  passes 
connecting  the  H^^hlands  with  the  Lowlands.  Above,  the 
vegetation  of  a  happier  dimaito  and  soil  is  min^^  with  the 

*  Sm  nber  and  l^y.    Note  6. 
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mAgnifioent  characteriErtdos  of  mountain  scenery,  and  woods, 
groYes,  and  thickets  in  profusion  clothe  the  base  of  the  hills, 
ascend  up  the  rayinee,  and  mingle  with  the  precipices.  It  is  in 
such  faroured  regions  that  the  trayeller  finds  what  the  poet 
Gray,  or  some  one  else,  has  termed  beauty  lying  in  the  lap  of 
terror. 

From  the  same  advantage  of  situation,  this  foyoured  pro- 
yince  presents  a  yariety  of  the  most  pleasing  character.  Its 
lakes,  woods,  and  mountains  may  yie  in  beauty  with  any  that 
the  Highland  tour  exhibits ;  while  Perthshire  contains,  amidst 
this  romantic  scenery,  and  in  some  places  in  connexion  with 
it,  many  fertile  and  habitable  tracts,  which  may  yie  with 
the  richness  of  meny  England  herself.  The  county  has  also 
been  the  scene  of  many  remarkable  explmts  and  events,  some 
of  historical  importance,  others  interesting  to  the  poet  and 
romancer,  though  recorded  in  popular  tradition  alone.  It  was 
in  these  vales  that  the  Saxons  of  the  plain  and  the  Gael  of 
the  mountains  had  many  a  desperate  and  bloody  encounter,  in 
which  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  decide  the  palm  of  victory 
between  the  mailed  chivalxy  of  the  low  country  imd  the  plaided 
clans  whom  they  opposed. 

Perth,  so  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity ;  and  old  tradition  assigns  to  the  town  the 
importance  of  a  Roman  foundadon.  That  victorious  nation,  it 
is  said,  pretended  to  recognise  the  Tiber  in  the  much  more 
magnificent  and  navigable  Tay,  and  to  acknowledge  the  large 
level  space,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  North  Indli,  as 
having  a  near  resemblance  to  their  Campus  Martius.  The  city 
was  often  the  residence  of  our  monarohs,  who,  although  they 
bad  no  palace  at  Perth,  found  the  Cisteroiaa  convent  amply 
sufficient  for  the  reception  of  their  court.  It  was  here  that 
James  the  First,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  vengeful  aristocrscy. 
Hero  also  occurred  the  mysterious  conspiracy  of  Gowrie,  the 
scene  of  which  has  only  of  late  been  effiu)ed,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  ancient  palace  in  which  the  tragedy  was  acted.  The 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Perth,  with  just  seal  for  the  objects  of 
their  pursuit,  have  published  *  an  accurate  plan  of  this  memor- 
able mansion,  with  some  remadcs  upon  its  connexion  with 
the  narrative  of  the  plot,  which  dispky  equal  aoutenees  and 
candour. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  points  of  view  which  Britain,  or 

*  The  flnt  Tolume,  prinisd  at  Pwtti,  1897,  ta  all  tbat  ever  apptand  (LaUig). 
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perhaps  the  worid,  can  afford  is,  or  rather  we  may  say  was,  the 
prospect  from  a  spot  called  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie,  being  a  species 
of  niche  at  which  the  trayeUer  arrived,  after  a  long  stage  from 
Kinross,  through  a  waste  and  uninteresting  country,  and  from 
which,  as  forming  a  pass  oyer  the  summit  of  a  ridgy  eminence 
which  he  had  gradually  surmounted,  he  beheld,  stretching 
beneath  him,  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  traversed  by  its  ample  and 
lordly  stream ;  the  town  of  Perth,  with  its  two  large  meadows, 
or  inches,  its  steeples,  and  its  towers ;  the  hills  of  Moncrieff 
and  Kinnoul  faintly  rising  into  picturesque  rocks,  partly  clothed 
with  woods ;  the  rich  margin  of  the  river,  studded  with  elegant 
mansions;  and  the  distant  view  of  the  huge  Grampian  moun- 
tains, the  northern  screen  of  this  exquisite  landscietpe.  The 
alteration  of  the  road,  greatly,  it  must  be  owned,  to  the  im- 
provement of  general  intercourse,  avoids  this  magnificent  point 
of  view,  and  the  landscape  is  introduced  more  gradually  and 
partially  to  the  eye,  though  the  approach  must  be  still  con- 
sidered as  extremely  beautiful.  There  is  still,  we  believe,  a 
footpath  left  open,  by  which  the  station  at  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie 
may  be  approached ;  and  the  traveller,  by  quitting  his  horse 
or  equipage^  and  walking  a  few  hundred  yards,  may  still 
compare  the  real  landscape  with  the  sketch  which  we  have 
attempted  to  give.  But  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  communicate, 
or  in  his  to  receive,  the  exquisite  charm  which  surprise  gives  to 
pleasure,  when  so  splendid  a  view  arises  when  least  expected  or 
hoped  for,  and  which  Chrystal  Croftangry  experienced  when  he 
beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  matchless  scene.* 

Childish  wonder,  indeed,  was  an  ingredient  in  my  delight, 
for  I  was  not  above  fifteen  years  old ;  and  as  this  had  been  the 
first  excursion  which  I  was  permitted  to  make  on  a  pony  of  my 
own,  I  also  experienced  the  glow  of  independence,  mingled  with 
that  degree  of  anxiety  which  the  most  conceited  boy  feels  when 
he  is  fint  abandoned  to  his  own  undirected  counsels.  I  recollect 
pulling  up  the  reins  without  meanmg  to  do  so,  and  gazing  on 
the  scene  before  me  as  if  I  had  been  afraid  it  would  shift  like 
those  in  a  theatre  before  I  could  distinctly  observe  its  different 
parts,  or  convince  myself  that  what  I  saw  was  real.  Since  that 
hour,  and  the  period  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  past^  the 
recollection  of  that  inimitable  landscape  has  possessed  the 
strongest  influence  over  my  mind,  and  retained  its  place  as  a 
memorable  thing,  when  much  that  was  influential  on  my  own 
fortunes  has  fled  from  my  recollection.    It  is  therefore  natural 

•SeeViflwfinomtlMWlclaiofBaigUe.    Note«. 
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that,  whilst  deliberating  on  what  might  be  brcmght  forward 
for  die  amuBement  of  the  publioi  I  should  pitch  upon  some 
narratiye  oonneoted  with  the  splendid  scenery  which  made  so 
much  impression  on  my  youthful  imagination,  and  which  may 
perhaps  have  that  effect  in  setting  off  die  imperfections  cf  the 
composition  which  ladies  suppose  a  fine  set  of  china  to  possess 
in  heightening  the  flavour  of  indi£forent  tea.* 

The  period  at  which  I  propose  to  commence  is,  howeyer, 
considerably  earlier  than  either  of  the  remarkable  historical 
transactions  to  which  I  haye  already  alluded,  as  the  erents 
which  I  am  about  to  recount  occurred  during  die  last  years  of 
the  14th  century,  when  the  Scottish  sceptre  was  swayed  by  the 
gentle  but  feeble  hand  of  John,  who,  on  being  called  to  the 
throne,  assumed  the  title  of  Robert  the  Third. 

•  SeeAutlioi'aDwQriptioDorPMtlu    Hote7. 


CHAPTER  II 

A  Qonntiy  lip  mav  h*Te  the  relTat  toaoh ; 
Though  ahe's  no  lady,  she  may  please  as  much. 

D&TSKN. 

PXBTB^  boaBtmg,  as  we  have  already  mentioiied,  ao  laige  a 
poitioD  of  the  beautieB  of  inanimate  nature,  has  at  no  time  been 
without  its  own  share  of  those  charms  which  are  at  once  more 
interesting  and  more  transient.  To  be  caUed  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth  woSid  at  any  period  have  been  a  high  distinction,  and 
haye  inferred  no  mean  superiority  in  beauty,  where  there  were 
many  to  claim  that  much  envied  attribute.  But^  in  the  feudal 
times  to  which  we  now  caU  the  reader's  attention,  female  beauty 
was  a  quality  of  much  higher  importance  thaix  it  has  been 
since  the  ideas  of  chiyalry  haye  hem  in  a  great  measure  extin- 
guished. The  love  of  the  ancient  cavaliers  was  a  licensed  species 
of  idolatry,  which  the  love  of  Heaven  alone  was  theoretically 
supposed  to  approach  in  intensity,  and  which  in  practice  it 
seldom  equalled.  God  and  the  ladies  were  familiarly  appealed 
to  in  the  same  breath;  and  devotion  to  the  fair  sex  was  as 
peremptorily  enjoined  upon  the  aspirant  to  the  honour  of 
chivaliy  as  that  which  was  due  to  Heaven.  At  such  a  period 
in  society,  the  power  of  beauty  was  almost  unlimited.  It  could 
level  the  highest  rank  with  that  which  was  immeasurably 
inferior. 

It  was  but  in  the  reign  preceding  that  of  Robert  IIL  that 
beauty  alone  had  elevated  a  person  of  inferior  rank  and  indifler- 
ent  morals  to  share  the  Scottish  throne  ;*  and  many  women,  less 
artful  or  less  fortunate,  had  risen  to  greatness  from  a  state  of 
concubinage,  for  which  the  manners  of  the  times  made  allowance 
and  apoli^.  Such  views  might  have  dacded  a  girl  of  higher 
birth  than  Catharine,  or  Katie,  Glover,  who  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  beautiful  young  woman  of  the 
dty  or  its  vicinity,  and  whose  renown,  as  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 

*  Bee  Beottleh  VUjjal  Maarriagei.    Note  & 
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had  drawn  on  her  much  notice  from  the  young  gallants  of  the 
royal  courts  when  it  chanced  to  be  residing  in  or  near  Perth; 
insomuch  that  more  than  one  nobleman  ol  the  highest  rank, 
and  most  distinguished  for  deeds  of  chiTaliy,  were  more  attentiye 
to  exhibit  feats  of  horsemanship  as  they  passed  the  door  of  old 
Simon  Glover,  in  what  was  called  GouTrefew,  or  Curfew,  Street, 
than  to  distinguish  themselyes  in  the  tournaments,  where  the 
noblest  dames  of  Scotland  were  spectators  of  their  address. 

But  the  glorer's  daughter — ^for,  as  was  common  with  the 
dtisens  and  artisans  of  that  early  period,  her  fitther,  Simon, 
derived  his  surname  from  the  trade  which  he  pnustiaed— -showed 
no  inclination  to  listen  to  any  gallantry  whidti  came  from  those 
of  a  station  highly  exalted  above  that  which  she  herself  occupied, 
and,  though  probably  in  no  degree  insensible  to  her  personal 
charms,  seemed  desirous  to  confine  her  conquests  to  those  who 
were  within  her  own  sphere  of  life.  Indeed,  her  beauty  being 
of  that  kind  which  we  connect  more  with  the  mind  than  with 
the  person,  was,  notwithstanding  her  natural  kindness  and 
gentleness  of  disposition,  rather  allied  to  reserve  than  to  gaiety, 
even  when  in  company  with  her  equals ;  and  the  earnestness 
with  which  she  attended  upon  the  exercises  of  devotion  induced 
many  to  think,  that  Catharine  Glover  nourished  the  private 
wish  to  retire  from  the  world  and  bury  herself  in  the  recesses 
of  the  cloister.  But  to  such  a  sacrifice,  should  it  be  meditated, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  her  father,  reputed  a  wealthy  man, 
and  having  this  only  child,  would  yield  a  willing  consent. 

In  her  resolution  of  avoiding  the  addresses  of  the  gallant 
courtiers,  the  reigning  beauty  of  Perth  was  confirmed  by  the 
sentiments  ol  her  parent.  'Let  them  go,' he  said — 'let  them 
go^  Catharine,  those  gallants,  with  their  capering  horses,  their 
jingling  spurs,  their  plumed  bonnets,  and  their  trim  mustaohios : 
they  are  not  of  our  class,  nor  will  we  aim  at  pairing  with  them. 
To-morrow  is  St  Valentine's  Day,  when  eveiy  bird  chooses  her 
mate ;  but  you  will  not  see  the  linnet  pair  with  the  sparrow- 
hawk,  nor  the  Bobin  Redbreast  with  the  kite.  My  father  was 
an  honest  burgher  of  Perth,  and  could  use  his  needle  as  well  as 
I  can.  Did  there  come  war  to  the  gates  of  our  fair  burgh, 
down  went  needles,  thread,  and  shamoy  leather,  and  out  came 
the  good  head-piece  and  target  from  the  dark  nook,  and  the 
long  lance  from  above  the  chimney.  Show  me  a  day  that 
either  he  or  I  was  absent  when  the  provost  made  his  musters  I 
Thus  we  have  led  our  lives,  my  girl,  working  to  wm  our  bread, 
and  fighting  to  defend  it.     I  will  have  no  son-in-law  that  thinks 
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himself  better  than  me;  and  far  these  lords  and  knights,  I 
trust  them  wilt  always  remember  thou  art  too  low  to  be  their 
lawful  love^  and  too  high  to  be  their  unlawful  loon.  And  now 
lay  by  thy  work,  lass,  for  it  is  holytide  eve,  and  it  becomes  us 
to  go  to  the  eyening  servioe,  and  pray  that  Heayen  may  send 
thee  a  good  Valentine  to-monow.' 

So  tibe  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  laid  aside  the  splendid  hawking- 
glove  which  she  was  embroidering  for  the  Lady  Drummond,  and 
putting  on  her  holyday  kirtle»  prepared  to  attend  her  father  to 
the  Bladkfriars  monastery,  which  was  adjacent  to  Courrefew 
Street  in  which  they  lived.  On  their  passage,  Simon  Glover, 
an  ancient  and  esteemed  burgees  of  Perth,  somewhat  stricken 
in  years,  and  increased  in  substance,  received  from  young  and 
old  the  homage  due  to  his  velvet  jerkin  and  his  gold  chain, 
while  the  well-known  beauty  of  Catharine,  though  concealed 
beneath  her  screen — ^which  resembled  the  mantilla  still  worn  in 
Flanders — called  both  obeisances  and  doffings  of  the  bonnet 
fnxn  young  and  old. 

As  the  pair  moved  on  arm  in  arm,  they  were  followed  by  a 
tall  handsome  young  man,  dressed  in  a  yeoman's  habit  of  the 
plainest  kind,  but  which  showed  to  advantage  his  fine  limbs,  as 
the  handsome  countenance  that  looked  out  from  a  quantity  of 
curled  tresses,  surmounted  by  a  small  scarlet  bonnet^  became 
that  spedes  of  head-dress.  He  had  no  other  weapon  than  a  staff 
in  his  hand,  it  not  being  thought  fit  that  persons  of  his  degree 
(for  he  was  an  apprentice  to  the  old  glover)  should  appear  on 
the  street  armed  with  sword  or  dagger,  a  privilege  which  the 
jackmen,  or  militaxy  retainers  of  the  nobility,  esteemed  exclu- 
sively their  own.  He  attended  his  master  at  holy  tide,  partly 
in  the  character  of  a  domestic,  or  guardian,  should  there  be 
cause  for  his  interference ;  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  discern,  by 
the  earnest  attention  which  he  paid  to  Catharine  Glover,  that  it 
was  to  her,  rather  than  to  her  father,  that  he  desired  to  dedicate 
his  good  c^ces.  Generally  speaking,  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  his  zeal  displaying  itself ;  for  a  common  feeling  of  respect 
induced  passengers  to  give  way  to  the  father  and  daughter. 

But  when  &6  steel  caps,  barrets,  and  plumes  of  squires, 
archers,  and  men-at-arms  began  to  be  seen  among  the  throng, 
the  wearers  of  these  warlike  distinctions  were  more  rude  in  their 
demeanour  than  the  quiet  citizens.  More  than  once,  when  from 
chance^  or  perhaps  from  an  assumption  of  superior  importance, 
such  an  individual  took  the  wall  of  Simon  in  passing,  the  glover's 
youthful  attendant  bristled  up  with  a  look  of  defiance,  and  the 
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air  of  one  who  sought  to  diBtinguiah  hia  aeal  in  his  mistroas'itf 
service  by  its  ardour.  As  frequently  did  Gonaohari  for  such 
was  the  lad's  name,  receive  a  check  from  his  master,  who  gave 
him  to  understand  that  he  did  not  wish  his  interference  before  he 
required  it.  '  Foolish  boy,'  he  said,  '  hast  thou  not  lived  long 
Snough  in  my  shop  to  know  that  a  blow  will  breed  a  brawl ; 
that  a  dirk  will  cut  Uie  skin  as  fast  as  aneedle  pierces  leather; 
that  I  love  peace,  though  I  never  feared  war,  and  care  not 
which  side  of  the  causeway  my  daughter  and  I  walk  upon,  so 
we  may  keep  our  road  in  peace  and  quietneesf ' 

Cionachar  excused  himself  as  aealous  for  his  master's  honour, 
yet  was  scarce  able  to  pacify  the  old  citixen. 

'What  have  we  to  do  with  honourf  said  Simon  Qlover. 
'If  thou  wouldst  remain  in  my  service,  thou  must  think  of 
honesty,  and  leave  honour  to  the  swaggering  fools  who  wear 
j  steel  at  their  heels  and  iron  on  their  shoulders.  If  you  wish 
to  wear  and  use  such  garniture,  you  are  welcome^  but  it  shall 
not  be  in  my  house  or  in  my  company.' 

Conaohar  seemed  rather  to  kmdle  at  this  rebuke  than  to 
submit  to  it.  But  a  sign  from  Catharine^  if  that  slight  raudng 
of  her  little  finger  was  indeed  a  sign,  had  more  efieot  than  the 
angry  reproof  oi  his  master;  and  the  youth  laid  aside  the 
military  air  which  seemed  natural  to  him,  and  relapsed  into 
the  humble  f dlower  of  a  quiet  burgher. 

Meantime  the  little  party  were  overtaken  by  a  tall  young 
man  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  which  obscured  or  mufled  a  part  of 
his  face — a  practice  often  used  by  the  gallants  of  the  time,  when 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  known,  or  were  abroad  in  quest  of 
adventures.  He  seemed,  in  short,  one  who  might  say  to  the 
world  around  him,  '  I  desire,  for  the  present,  not  to  be  known 
or  addressed  in  my  own  character ;  but,  as  I  am  answerable  to 
myself  alone  for  my  actions,  I  wear  my  incognito  but  for  form's 
sake,  and  care  little  whether  you  see  through  it  or  not.'  He 
came  on  the  right  side  of  Catharine,  who  had  hold  of  her 
father's  arm,  and  slackened  his  pace  as  if  joining  thm  party. 

'  Good  even  to  you,  goodman.' 

'  The  same  to  your  worship,  and  thanks.  May  I  pray  you 
to  pass  on  ?  Our  pace  is  too  slow  for  that  of  your  lordship, 
our  company  too  mean  for  that  of  your  Other's  son.' 

'  My  father's  son  can  best  judge  of  that^  old  man.  I  have 
business  to  talk  of  with  you  and  with  my  fair  St.  Catharine 
here,  the  loveliest  and  most  obdurate  saint  in  the  calendar.' 

'  With  deep  reverence,  my  lord,'  said  the  old  man,  '  I  would 
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remind  you  that  this  is  good  St.  Valentine's  Ere,  whioh  is  no 
time  for  business,  and  that  I  oan  have  your  worshipful  oom- 
mands  by  a  serving-man  as  early  as  it  pleases  you  to  send 
them.' 

'There  is  no  time  like  the  present,'  said  the  persevering 
youth,  whose  rank  seemed  to  be  of  a  kind  which  set  him  above 
ceremony.  <I  wish  to  know  whether  the  buff  doublet  be 
finished  which  I  commissioned  some  time  since ;  and  from  you, 
pretty  Catharine  (here  he  sank  his  voice  to  a  whisper),  I  desire 
to  be  informed  whether  your  fair  fingers  haye  beisn  employed 
upon  it,  agreeably  to  your  prranisef  But  I  need  not  ask  you, 
for  my  poor  heart  has  felt  the  pang  of  each  puncture  that 
pierced  the  garment  which  was  to  coyer  it.  Traitress,  how 
wilt  thou  answer  for  thus  tormenting  the  heart  that  loves  thee 
so  dearly  f 

<  Let  me  entreat  you,  my  lord,'  said  Catharine,  '  to  forego 
this  wild  talk :  it  becomes  not  you  to  speak  thus,  or  me  to  listen. 
We  are  of  poor  rank  but  honest  manners ;  and  the  presence  of 
the  father  oc^ht  to  protect  the  child  from  such  expressions, 
even  from  your  lordship.' 

This  she  spoke  so  low,  that  neither  her  father  nor  Conachar 
could  understand  what  she  said. 

'Well,  tyrant,'  answered  the  persevering  gallant,  <I  will 
plague  you  no  longer  now,  providmg  you  will  let  me  see  you 
from  your  window  to-morrow,  when  tihe  sun  first  peeps  over  the 
eastern  hill,  and  give  me  right  to  be  your  Valentine  for  the 
year.' 

'  Not  BO,  my  lord ;  my  father  but  now  told  me  that  hawks, 
far  less  eagles,  pair  not  with  the  humble  linnet.  Seek  some 
court  lady,  to  whom  your  favours  will  be  honour;  to  me — ^your 
Highness  must  peimit  me  to  speak  the  plain  truth — ^they  oan 
be  nothing  but  disgrace.' 

As  they  spoke  thus,  the  party  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 
church.  '  Tour  lordship  wiU,  I  trust,  permit  us  here  to  take 
leaveof  you?'  said  her  father.  'I  am  well  aware  how  little  you 
will  alter  your  pleasure  for  the  pain  and  uneasiness  you  may 
give  to  such  as  us;  but,  from  the  throng  of  attendants  at  the 
gate,  your  lordship  may  see  that  there  are  others  in  the  church 
to  whom  even  your  gradous  lordship  must  pay  respect.' 

'Yes — ^respect;  nod  who  pays  any  respect  to  mef '  said  the 
haughty  young  lord.  *  A  miserable  artisan  and  his  daughteiv 
too  much  honoured  by  my  slightest  notice,  have  the  insolence 
to  tell    me   that   my  notice  dishonours    them.      Well,  my 
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prinoefls  of  white  dofrHddn  and  blue  Bilk,  I  will  teaeh  yoa  to 
rue  this.' 

As  he  muimured  thus,  the  glover  and  his  daughter  entered 
the  Dominican  church,  and  their  attendant,  Gonachar,  in  at- 
tempting to  follow  them  oloeely,  jostled,  it  may  be  not  unwill- 
ingly, the  young  nobleman.  The  gallant,  starting  from  his  unr 
pleasing  reverie,  and  perhaps  oonsidering  this  as  an  intentional 
insult,  seized  on  the  young  man  by  the  breast,  struck  him,  and 
threw  him  from  him.  His  imtated  opponent  reoovered  himself 
with  difficulty,  and  grasped  towards  his  own  side,  as  if  seeking 
a  sword  or  dagger  in  the  place  where  it  was  usually  worn ;  but 
finding  none,  he  made  a  gesture  of  disappointed  rage,  and 
entered  the  church.  During  the  few  seconds  he  remained,  the 
young  nobleman  stood  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  with 
a  haughty  smile,  as  if  defying  him  to  do  his  worst.  When 
Ck>nachar  had  entered  the  church,  his  opponent,  adjusting  his 
cloak  yet  closer  about  his  fkoe,  made  a  private  signal  by  hold- 
ing up  one  of  his  gloves.  He  was  instantly  joined  by  two  men, 
who,  disguised  like  himself,  had  waited  his  motions  at  a  little 
distance.  They  spoke  together  earnestly,  after  which  the  young 
nobleman  retired  in  one  direction,  his  fnends  or  followers  going 
off  in  another. 

Simon  Glover,  before  he  entered  the  ohundi,  cast  aloc^ 
towards  the  group,  but  had  taken  his  place  among  the  con- 
gregation before  they  separated  themselves.  He  knelt  down 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  something  burdensome  oa  his 
mind ;  but  when  the  service  was  ended,  he  seemed  free  from 
anxiety,  as  one  who  had  referred  himself  and  his  troubles  to 
the  disposal  of  Heaven.  The  ceremony  of  High  Mass  was  per- 
formed with  considerable  solemnity,  a  number  of  noblemen  and 
ladies  of  rank  being  present.  Preparations  had  indeed  been 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  good  old  King  himself,  but  some 
of  those  infirmitiee  to  which  he  was  subject  had  prevented 
Robert  III.  from  attending  the  service  as  was  his  wont.  When 
the  congregation  were  dismissed,  the  glover  and  his  beautiful 
daughter  lingered  for  some  time,  for  the  purpose  of  making  their 
several  shrifts  in  the  confessionals,  where  the  priests  had  taken 
their  places  f<Mr  discharging  that  part  of  their  duty.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  night  had  fallen  dark,  and  the  way  was 
solitary,  when  they  returned  along  the  now  deserted  streets  to 
their  own  dwelling.  Most  persons  had  betaken  themselves  to 
home  and  to  bed.  They  who  still  lingered  in  the  street  were 
night-walkers  or  revellers,  the  idle  and  swaggering  retainers  of 
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the  han^^ty  nobles^  who  were  much  wont  to  iximilt  the  peaoeM 
pasBengera,  relying  on  the  impunity  which  their  masters'  ooort 
f avoor  was  too  apt  to  secure  them. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  apprehension  of  mischief  from  some  char- 
acter of  this  kind,  that  Conaohar,  stepping  up  to  the  gloTer, 
said,  ^  Master,  walk  faster — ^we  are  dogg'd.' 

'  Dogg'd,  sayest  thou  t    By  whom  and  by  how  many  f ' 

*  By  one  man  mu£3ed  in  his  doak,  who  follows  us  like  our 
ahadow.' 

*  Then  will  I  ncTer  mend  my  pace  along  the  Gouyref ew  Street 
for  the  best  one  man  that  ever  trode  it.' 

*  But  he  has  arms,'  said  Conachar. 

'And  so  have  we,  and  hands,  and  legs,  and  feet.  Why,  sure, 
Conachar,  you  are  not  afraid  of  one  manf 

*  Afraid  I '  answered  Conachar,  indignant  at  the  insinuation ; 
^yon  shall  soon  know  if  I  am  afraid.' 

''Now  you  are  as  far  on  the  other  side  of  the  marie,  thou 
foolish  boy:  thy  temper  has  no  middle  course;  there  is  no 
occasion  to  make  a  bxawl,  though  we  do  not  run.  Walk  thou 
befbre  with  Catharine,  and  I  will  take  thy  place.  We  cannot 
be  exposed  to  danger  so  near  home  as  we  are.' 

The  glorer  fell  behind  accordingly,  and  certainly  observed 
a  person  keep  so  close  to  them  as,  the  time  and  place  considered, 
justified  some  suspicion.  When  they  crossed  the  street,  he  also 
crossed  it,  and  when  they  advanced  or  slackened  their  pace,  the 
stranger's  was  in  proportion  accelerated  or  diminished.  The 
matter  would  have  been  of  very  little  consequence  had  Simon 
Glover  been  alcme ;  but  the  beauty  of  his  daughter  might  render 
her  the  object  of  some  profligate  scheme,  in  a  country  where  the 
laws  afforded  such  slight  protection  to  those  who  had  not  the 
means  to  defend  themselves.  Conachar  and  his  fair  charge 
having  arrived  on  the  threshold  of  their  own  apartment,  which 
was  opened  to  them  by  an  old  female  servant,  the  burgher^s 
uneasiness  was  ended.  Determined,  however,  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  whether  there  had  been  any  cause  lor  it,  he  called  out 
to  the  man  whose  motions  had  occasioned  the  alarm,  and  who 
stood  still,  though  he  seemed  to  keep  out  of  reach  of  the  l^ht. 
'Come,  step  forward,  my  friend,  and  do  not  play  at  bo-peep ; 
knowest  thou  not,  that  they  who  walk  like  phantoms  in  the 
dark  are  apt  to  encounter  the  conjuration  of  a  quarter-stafft 
Step  forward,  I  say,  and  show  us  thy  shapes,  man.'* 

'Why,  so  I  can,  Master  Olover,'  said  one  of  the  deepest 
Tolces  that  ever  answered  question.     '  I  can  show  my  shapes 
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well  enough,  only  I  wiah  they  could  bear  the  light  Bometfaing 
better.' 

*  Body  of  me,'  exclaimed  Simon,  '  I  should  know  that  voice ! 
And  is  it  thou,  in  thy  bodily  person,  Harry  Gow  f  Nay,  beahrsw 
me  if  thovL  passest  this  door  with  dry  lips.  What,  man,  cuifew 
has  not  rung  yet,  and  if  it  had,  it  were  no  reason  why  it  should 
part  father' and  son.  Gome  in,  man;  Dorothy  shall  get  us 
something  to  eat,  and  we  will  jingle  a  can  ere  thou  leaye  us. 
Come  in,  I  say ;  my  daughter  Elate  will  be  right  glad  to  see 
thee.' 

By  this  time  he  had  pulled  the  person,  whom  he  welcomed 
so  cordially,  into  a  sort  of  kitchen,  which  served  also  upon 
ordinary  occasions  the  office  of  parlour.  Its  ornaments  were 
trenchers  of  pewter,  mixed  with  a  silver  cup  or  two^  which,  in 
the  highest  degree  of  cleanliness,  occupied  a  range  of  shelves 
like  those  of  a  beau£fet,  popularly  called  '  the  bink.'  A  good 
fire,  with  the  assistance  of  a  biasing  lamp,  spread  light  and 
cheerfulness  through  the  apartment,  and  a  savoury  smell  of 
some  victuals  which  Dorothy  was  preparing  did  not  at  all 
offend  the  unrefined  noses  of  those  whose  appetite  they  were 
destined  to  satisfy. 

Their  unknown  attendant  now  stood  in  full  light  among 
them,  and  though  his  appearance  was  neither  dignified  nor 
handsome,  his  face  and  figure  were  not  <xily  deserving  of 
attention,  but  seemed  in  some  manner  to  command  it.  He 
was  rather  below  the  middle  stature,  but  the  breadth  of  his 
shoulders,  length  and  brawniness  of  his  arms,  and  the  muscular 
appearance  of  the  whole  man,  argued  a  most  unusual  share  of 
strength,  and  a  frame  kept  in  vigour  by  constant  exercise.  His 
legs  were  somewhat  bent,  but  not  in  a  manner  which  could  be 
sadd  to  approach  to  deformity,  on  the  contrary,  which  seemed 
to  correspond  to  the  strength  of  his  frame,  though  it  injured 
in  some  degree  its  symmetry.  His  dress  was  of  buff-hide; 
and  he  wore  in  a  belt  around  his  waist  a  heavy  broadsword, 
and  a  dirk  or  poniard,  as  if  to  defend  his  purse,  which  (burgher^ 
fashion)  was  attached  to  the  same  cincture.  The  head  was  well 
proportioned,  round,  dose-cropped,  and  curled  thickly  with  black 
hair.  There  was  daring  and  resdution  in  the  dark  eye,  but 
the  other  features  seemed  to  express  a  bashful  timidity,  mingled 
with  good-humour,  and  obvious  satisfaction  at  meeting  with 
his  old  friends.  Abstracted  from  the  bashful  expression,  which 
was  that  of  the  moment,  the  forehead  of  Henry  Gow,  or  Smith, 
for  he  was  indifferently  so  called,  was  high  and  noble,  but  the 
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lower  part  of  the  fkoe  was  lees  happily  fonned.  The  mouth 
was  lai^ge,  and  well  f uxnished  with  a  set  of  firm  and  beantiful 
teeth,  the  appearance  of  which  corresponded  with  the  air  of 
personal  healdi  and  muscular  strength  which  the  whole  frame 
indicated.  A  short  thick  beard,  and  mustachios  which  had 
lately  been  arranged  with  some  care,  completed  the  picture. 
His  age  could  not  exceed  eight-and-twenty. 

The  &mily  appeared  all  well  pleased  with  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  an  old  friend.  Simon  Glover  shook  his  hand 
again  and  again,  Dorothy  made  her  complhuents,  and  Catharine 
herself  offered  freely  her  hand,  which  Henry  held  in  his  massive 
grasp,  as  if  he  designed  to  carry  it  to  his  lips,  but»  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  desisted,  from,  fear  lest  the  freedom  might 
be  ill  taken.  Not  that  there  was  any  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  little  hand  which  lay  passive  in  his  grasp;  but  there  was 
a  smile  mingled  with  the  blush  on  her  cheek,  which  seemed  to 
increase  the  confusion  of  the  gallant.  Her  fether,  on  his  part> 
called  out  frankly,  as  he  saw  his  friend's  hesitation — 

*  Her  lips,  man — ^her  lips !  and  that's  a  proffer  I  would  not 
make  to  every  one  who  crosses  my  threshold.  But»  by  good 
St.  Valentine,  whose  holyday  will  dawn  to-morrow,  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  ihee  in  the  bonny  city  of  Perth  again,  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell  the  thing  I  could  refuse  thee.' 

The  smith,  for,  as  has  been  said,  such  was  the  craft  of  this 
sturdy  artisali,  was  encouraged  modestly  to  salute  the  Fair 
Maid,  who  yielded  the  courtesy  with  a  smile  of  affection  that 
might  have  become  a  sister,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  '  Let  me 
hope  that  I  welcome  back  to  Perth  a  repentant  and  amended 
man.' 

He  held  her  hand  as  if  about  to  answer,  then  suddenly,  as 
one  who  lost  courage  at  the  moment^  relinquished  his  grasp ; 
and  drawing  back  as  if  afraid  of  what  he  had  done,  his  dark 
countenance  glowing  with  bashfulness,  mixed  with  delight,  he 
sat  down  by  the  fire  on  the  opposite  side  from  that  which 
Gatharine  occupied. 

'  Gome,  Dorothy,  speed  thee  with  the  food,  old  woman ;  and 
Gonachar — ^where  is  Gonaoharf 

'  He  is  gone  to  bed,  sir,  with  a  headache,'  said  Gatharine,  in 
a  hesitating  voice. 

'Go^  call  him,  Dorothy,'  said  the  old  glover;  'I  will  not  be 
used  thus  by  him :  his  Highland  blood,  forsooth,  is  too  gentle 
to  lay  a  trencher  or  spread  a  napkin,  and  he  expects  to  enter 
our  ancient  and  honourable  ciaft  without  duly  waiting  and 
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tending  upon  his  maater  and  teacher  in  all  matten  of  lawful 
obedience.    Go,  call  him,  I  say ;  I  will  not  be  Uias  neglected.' 

Dorothy  was  presently  heard  screaming  upstairs,  or  more 
probably  up  a  ladder,  to  the  cock-loft,  to  which  the  reoosant 
apprentice  had  made  an  untimely  rotreat ;  a  muttered  answer 
was  rotumed,  and  soon  after  Gonachar  appeared  in  the  eating- 
apartment.  There  was  a  gloom  of  deep  snllenness  on  hui 
haughty,  though  handsome,  features,  and  as  he  proceeded  to 
spread  tiie  board,  and  arrange  the  tronchers,  with  salt,  spioea^ 
and  other  eondiments — to  discharge,  in  short,  the  duties  of  a 
modem  domestic,  which  the  custom  of  the  time  imposed  upon 
all  apprentices — ^he  was  obviously  disgusted  and  indignant  with 
the  mean  office  imposed  upon  him.  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth 
looked  with  some  anxiety  at  him,  as  if  apprehensiTe  that  his 
evident  sullenness  might  increase  her  father's  displeasure ;  but 
it  was  not  till  her  eyes  had  sought  out  his  for  a  second  time, 
that  Oonachar  condescended  to  veil  his  dissatisfaction,  and 
throw  a  greater  appearance  of  willingness  and  submission  into 
the  services  which  he  was  perfonning. 

And  hero  we  must  acquaint  our  reader  that,  though  the 
private  interchange  of  looks  betwixt  Catharine  Glover  and  the 
young  mountaineer  indicated  some  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
former  in  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  it  would  have  puasled  the 
strictest  observer  to  discover  whether  that  feeling  exceeded  in 
degree  what  might  have  been  felt  by  a  young  person  towards  a 
friend  and  inmate  of  the  same  age,  with  whom  she  had  lived  on 
habits  of  intimacy. 

'Thou  hast  had  a  long  journey,  son  Henry,'  said  Glover, 
who  had  always  used  that  affectionate  style  of  speech,  though 
noways  akin  to  the  young  artisan;  'ay,  and  hast  seen  many 
a  river  besides  Tay,  and  many  a  ftur  bigging  besides  St. 
Johnston.' 

'  But  none  that  I  like  half  so  well,  and  none  that  aro  half  so 
much  worth  my  liking,'  answered  the  smith.  *  I  promise  you, 
father,  that»  when  I  crossed  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie,  and  saw  the 
bonny  city  lie  stretched  fairly  before  me  like  a  fairy  queen  in 
romance,  whom  the  knight  finds  asleep  amcmg  a  wilderness  of 
flowers,  I  felt  even  as  a  bird,  when  it  folds  its  wearied  wings  to 
stoop  down  on  its  own  nest.' 

'  Aha  I  so  thou  canst  play  the  maker  *  yet  ? '  said  the  glover. 
'  What)  shall  we  have  our  ballets  and  our  roundels  again  f  our 

*  Old  Scottiah  for  *  poet,'  and  indeed  the  liteml  truisUttion  of  the  original  Greek 
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Ivustj  oaiola  for  Christmas,  and  our  mirthful  springs  to  trip  it 
looiid  the  maypole! ' 

'  Such  toys  there  may  be  forthooming^  father/  said  Henry 
Smith,  Hhough  the  blast  of  the  bellows  and  the  clatter  of  the 
anvO  make  but  coarse  company  to  lays  of  minstrelsy ;  but  I 
can  aflbrd  them  no  better,  since  I  must  mend  my  fortune, 
though  I  mar  my  verses.' 

*  Right  again — ^my  own  son  just,'  answered  the  glover ;  *  and 
I  trust  thou  hast  made  a  saving  voyage  of  it  T 

'Nay,  I  made  a  thriving  one,  fatiier :  I  sold  the  steel  haber- 
geon that  you  wot  of  for  four  hundred  marks  to  the  English 
Warden  of  the  £ast  Marohes,  Sir  Magnus  Redman.*  He  scarce 
scrupled  a  penny  after  I  gave  him  leave  to  try  a  sword-dint 
upon  it.  llie  b^garly  Highland  thief  who  bespoke  it  boggled 
at  half  the  sum,  though  it  had  cost  me  a  year's  labour.' 

'  What  dost  thou  start  at,  Gonachar  f '  said  Simon,  addressing 
himself,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  to  the  mountain  disciple ;  '  wilt 
thou  never  learn  to  mind  thy  own  business,  without  listening 
to  what  is  passing  round  thee  t  What  is  it  to  thee  that  an 
Knglishman  thinks  that  cheap  which  a  Scottishman  may  hold 
dearf 

Conaehar  turned  round  to  speak,  but,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  looked  down,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  his 
composure^  which  had  been  deranged  by  the  contemptuous 
manner  in  which  the  smith  had  spoken  of  his  Highland  customer. 

Heniy  went  on  without  paying  any  attention  to  him.  *  I 
sold  at  high  prices  some  swords  and  whingers  when  I  was  at 
Edinburgh.  They  expect  war  there ;  and  if  it  please  Ood  to 
send  it,  my  merchandise  will  be  worth  its  price.  St.  Dunstan 
make  us  tiiankful,  for  he  was  of  our  craft.  In  short,  this  fellow 
(laying  his  hand  on  his  purse),  who,  thou  knowest,  father,  was 
somewhat  lank  and  low  in  condition  when  I  set  out  four  months 
since,  is  now  as  round  and  full  as  a  six-weeks'  porker.' 

'And  that  other  leathern-sheathed,  iron-hilted  fellow  who 
hangs  beside  him,'  said  the  glover,  'has  he  been  idle  all  this 
while  t  Come,  jolly  smith,  confess  the  truth — how  many  brawls 
hast  thou  had  since  crossing  the  Tay  T 

'Nay,  now  you  do  me  wrong,  father,  to  ask  me  such  a 
question  (glancing  a  look  at  Catharine)  in  such  a  presence,' 
answered  Uie  armourer :  '  I  make  swords,  indeed,  but  I  leave  it 
to  other  people  to  use  them.    No— no^  seldom  have  I  a  naked 

*  Sir  MagBiis  Badaum,  toiMtine  Govanor  of  Berwick,  fUl  in  one  of  the  bettlet  on 
Uie  Bofdar  whieli  foUoiwed  on  the  traeonof  tiie  Bui  oTlfsrcb,  alliided  to  bereefter. 
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swoid  in  mj  Sat,  save  when  I  am  turning  them  on  the  anvil  or 
grindstone ;  and  they  slandered  me  to  joor  daoghter  Catharine^ 
that  led  her  to  suspeot  the  quietest  buigees  in  Perth  of  being  a 
brawler.  I  wish  the  best  of  them  wouM  daie  say  such  a  word 
at  the  Hill  of  ELinnoul,  and  never  a  man  on  the  green  but  he 
and  I.' 

'  Aj — ay/  said  the  glover^  laughing,  *  we  should  then  have  a 
fine  sample  of  your  patient  sufferanoe.  Out  upon  you,  Henzy, 
that  you  will  speak  so  like  a  knave  to  one  who  knows  thee  so  well  1 
Tou  look  at  Kate,  too,  as  if  she  did  not  know  that  a  man  in 
this  country  must  make  his  hand  keep  his  head,  unless  he  will 
sleep  in  slender  security.  Come — oome;  beshrew  me  if  thou 
hast  not  spoiled  as  many  suits  of  annour  as  thou  hast  made.' 

'  Why,  he  would  be  a  bad  armourer,  father  Simon,  that  oould 
not  with  his  own  blow  make  proof  of  his  own  workmanship.  If 
I  did  not  sometimes  cleave  a  helmet,  or  strike  a  sword's  point 
through  a  harness,  I  should  not  know  what  strength  of  fabric 
to  give  them ;  and  might  jingle  together  such  pasteboard  woric 
as  yonder  Edinburgh  smiths  think  not  shame  to  put  out  of 
their  hands.' 

'Aha,  now  would  I  lay  a  gold  crown  thou  hast  had  a 
quarrel  with  some  Edinburgh  "  bum-the-wind  "*  upon  that  very 
ground!' 

*  A  quarrel !  no,  father,'  replied  the  Perth  armourer,  *  but 
a  measuring  of  swords  with  such  a  one  upon  St.  Leonard's 
Crags,  for  the  honour  of  my  bonny  city,  I  confess.  Surely  you 
do  not  think  I  would  quarrel  with  a  brother  oraftsman  ? ' 

'Ah,  to  a  surety,  no.  But  how  did  your  brother  craftsman 
comeoSV 

*  Why,  as  one  with  a  sheet  of  paper  on  his  bosom  might 
come  o£f  from  the  stroke  of  a  lance ;  or  rather,  indeed,  he  came 
not  off  at  all,  for,  when  I  left  him,  he  waa  lying  in  the  Hermit's 
Lodge  daily  expecting  death,  for  which  Father  Gervis  said  he 
was  in  heavenly  preparation.' 

'Well,  any  more  measuring  of  weapons?'  said  the  glover. 

'Why,  truly,  I  fought  an  Englishman  at  Berwick  besides, 
on  the  old  question  of  the  supremacy,  as  they  call  it — I  am 
sure  you  would  not  have  me  slack  at  that  debate? — and  I  had 
the  luck  to  hurt  him  on  the  left  knee.' 

'  Well  done  for  St.  Andrew !  to  it  again.    Whom  next  had 

*  '  Bnrn-tlM'Wlnd/  an  old  cant  term  for  blackunith,  appears  in  Burns— 

Then  bomewln  came  on  like  death, 
At  every  dump,  etc. 
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jou  to  defti  with?'  said  Saoon^  lunghing  at  the  exploitB  of  hia 
padfio  friend. 

'I  foi^t  a  Sootohmaii  in  the  Torwood,'  answered  Henxy 
Smith,  *  upon  a  doubt  which  was  the  better  Bwofdsman,  whieh, 
yon  are  aware,  could  not  be  known  or  decided  without  a  trial. 
The  poor  fellow  lost  two  fingers.' 

'Pretty  well  lor  the  most  peaeeful  lad  in  Perth,  who  never 
touches  a  sword  but  in  the  way  of  his  profession.  Well,  any- 
more to  tell  us?' 

*  Little ;  for  the  drubbing  of  a  Highlandman  is  a  thing  not 
worth  mentioDing.' 

'For  what  didst  thou  drub  him,  O  man  of  peace?'  inquired 
the  gloTer. 

'For  nothing  that  I  can  remember,'  replied  the  smith, 
'except  his  presenting  himself  on  the  south  side  of  Stirling 
Bridge.' 

'Well,  here  is  to  thee,  and  thou  art  welccme  to  me  after  all 
these  exploits.  Gonadhar,  bestir  thee.  Let  the  cans  clink,  lad, 
and  thou  shalt  haye  a  cup  of  the  nut-brown  for  thyself,  my 
boy.' 

Conachar  poured  out  the  good  Uquor  for  his  master  and  for 
Catharine  with  due  observance.  But  that  done,  he  set  the 
flagon  on  the  table  and  sat  down. 

'How  now,  sirrah  1  be  these  your  manners?  Fill  to  my 
guest,  the  worshipful  Master  Henry  Smith.' 

'Master  Smith  may  fill  for  hiuttelf,  if  he  wishes  for  liquor,' 
answered  the  youthful  Celt  'The  son  of  my  father  has  de- 
meaned himself  enough  already  for  one  evening.' 

'That's  well  crowed  for  a  cockerel,'  said  Henry ;  'but  thou 
art  so  far  right,  my  lad,  that  the  man  deserves  to  die  of  thirst 
who  will  not  drink  without  a  cupbearer.' 

But  his  Mitertainer  took  not  the  contumacy  of  the  young 
apprentice  with  so  much  patience.  '  Now,  by  my  honest  word, 
and  by  the  best  glove  I  ever  made^'  said  Simon,  'thou  shalt 
help  him  with  liquor  from  that  cup  and  flagon,  if  thee  and  I 
are  to  abide  under  one  roof.' 

Conachar  arose  sullenly  upon  hearing  this  threat,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  smith,  who  had  just  taken  the  tankard  in  his 
hand,  and  was  raising  it  to  his  head,  he  contrived  to  stumble 
against  him  and  jostie  him  so  awkwardly,  that  the  foaming  ale 
gushed  over  his  fkoe,  person,  and  dress.  Good-natured  as  the 
smith,  in  spite  of  his  warlike  propensities,  really  was  in  the 
utmost  d^^ree,  his  patience  failed  under  such  a  provocation. 

XXII  2 
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He  Beind  the  young  man's  thvoati  being  the  put  whidi  oame 
readiest  to  his  grasp,  as  Gonaobar  axose  from  the  pretended 
stomble,  and  pressing  it  severely  as  he  oast  the  lad  from  him, 
exokimedy  'Had  this  been  in  another plaoe,  yonng gaUows-lnrol, 
I  had  stowed  the  lugs  out  of  thy  head,  as  I  haye  dk»e  to  some 
of  thy  clan  before  thee.' 

Ck>nachar  reoovered  his  feet  with  the  aotiyity  of  a  tiger,  and 
exclaiming,  *  Never  shall  you  live  to  make  that  boast  again  !*  drew 
a  short,  sharp  knife  from  his  bosom,  and,  springing  on  Heniy 
Smith,  attempted  to  plunge  it  into  his  body  over  the  collai^ 
bone,  which  must  have  be^  a  mortal  wound.  But  the  object 
of  this  Tiolence  was  so  ready  to  defend  himself  by  striking  up 
the  assailant's  hand,  that  tiie  blow  only  glanced  on  the  bone, 
and  scarce  drew  blood.  To  wrench  the  dagger  from  the  boy's 
hand,  and  to  secure  him  with  a  gmqp  like  that  of  his  own  iron 
vice,  was,  for  the  powerful  smith,  the  work  of  a  single  moment. 
Conachar  felt  himself  at  once  in  the  absolute  power  of  the 
formidable  antagonist  whom  he  had  provoked;  he  became 
deadly  pale,  as  he  had  been  the  moment  before  glowing  red, 
and  stood  mute  with  shame  and  fear,  until,  relieving  him  from 
Us  powerful  hold,  the  smith  quietly  said,  *  It  is  well  for  thee 
that  thou  canst  not  make  me  angry ;  thou  art  but  a  boy,  and 
I,  a  grown  man,  ought  not  to  have  provoked  thee.  But  let 
this  be  a  warning.' 

Conachar  stood  an  instant  as  if  about  to  reply,  and  then  left 
the  room,  ere  Simon  had  collected  himself  enough  to  speak. 
Dorothy  was  running  hither  and  thither  for  salves  and  healing 
herbs.  Gatharine  had  swooned  at  the  sig^t  of  the  trickling 
blood. 

<  Let  me  depart^  father  Simon,'  said  Henry  Smith,  mourn- 
fully;  '  I  might  have  guessed  I  should  have  my  old  luck,  and 
spreBui  strife  and  Uoodshed  where  I  would  wish  most  to  bring 
peace  and  happiness.  Care  not  for  me.  Look  to  poor  Gatharine ; 
the  fright  of  such  an  afiray  hath  killed  her,  and  all  through 
my  fault.' 

'Thy  ^ult,  my  son !  It  was  the  fault  of  yon  Highland 
cateran,*  whom  it  is  my  curse  to  be  cumbered  with ;  but  he 
shall  go  back  to  Us  glens  to-morrow,  or  taste  the  tdbooth  of 
the  buxgh.  An  assault  upon  the  life  of  his  master's  guest  in 
Us  master's  house !  It  breaks  all  bonds  between  us.  But  let 
me  see  to  thy  wound.' 

'  Catharine  1 '  repeated  the  armourer — *  look  to  Catharine.' 

*  Sm  Note  9. 
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'DoKothy  will  see  to  her,'  Bald  Sanoo;  ^Borprise  and  fear 
kill  not;  flkenea  and  dirka  do.  And  ahe  is  not  nunre  the 
daughter  of  my  blood  than  thou,  my  dear  Henry,  art  the  aon 
of  my  affeotiona.  Let  me  see  the  wonnd.  The  akene-ooole  ia 
an  ugly  weapon  in  a  Highland  hand.' 

'  I  mind  it  no  more  ^n  the  scratoh  of  a  wildcat,'  aaid  the 
armourer;  'and  now  that  the  colour  ia  coming  to  Cathanne'a 
cheek  again,  you  ahall  8^  me  a  sound  man  in  a  moment.'  He 
toiDBd  to  a  oomer  in  which  hung  a  amaU  mitror,  and  hastily 
took  from  his  purse  some  diy  lint  to  apply  to  the  slight  wound 
he  had  reoeiyed.  As  he  unloosed  the  leathern  jacket  from  his 
neck  and  shouldein,  the  manly  and  muscular  foirn  which  they 
displayed  was  not  more  remarkable  than  the  fairness  of  his 
akin,  where  it  had  not,  as  in  hands  and  fkce,  been  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  rough  weather  and  of  his  lalxuious  trade.  He 
hastily  applied  some  lint  to  stop  the  bleeding,  and  a  little 
water  having  removed  all  other  marks  of  the  fray,  he  buttoned 
his  doublet  anew,  and  turned  again  to  the  table,  where  Catharine, 
still  pale  and  trembling,  was,  however,  recovered  from  her 
fainting-fit. 

'Would  you  but  grant  me  your  forgiveness  for  having 
off<nided  you  in  the  very  first  hour  of  my  return  f  The  lad  was 
foolish  to  provoke  me^  and  yet  I  was  more  foolish  to  be  pro- 
Toked  by  such  as  he.  Your  father  blames  me  not,  Gathanne, 
and  cannot  you  foigive  me  t ' 

*  I  have  no  power  to  forgive,'  answered  Catharine,  *  what  I 
have  no  title  to  resent.  If  my  father  chooses  to  have  his  house 
made  the  scene  of  night-brawls,  I  must  witness  them — I  cannot 
help  myself.  Perhaps  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  foint  and  inter- 
rupt, it  may  be,  the  farther  progress  of  a  fair  fray.  My  apology 
is,  that  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  blood.' 

'And  is  this  the  manner,'  said  her  father,  'in  which  you 
receive  my  friend  after  his  long  absence!  My  friend,  did  I 
sayt  nay,  my  son.  He  escapes  being  murdered  by  a  fellow 
whom  I  will  to-monow  clear  this  house  of,  and  you  treat  him 
as  if  he  had  done  wrong  in  dashing  from  him  the  snake  which 
was  about  to  sting  him  i ' 

'It  is  not  my  part,  father,'  returned  the  Maid  of  Perth,  'to 
decide  who  had  the  right  or  wrong  in  the  present  brawl ;  nor 
did  I  see  what  happened  distinctly  enough  to  say  which  was 
assailant,  or  which  defender.  But  sure  our  friend,  Master 
Henry,  will  not  deny  that  he  lives  in  a  perfect  atmosphere  of 
strife^  blood,  and  quarrels.    He  hears  of  no  swordsman  but  he 
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enTies  his  reputaticm,  and  must  needs  put  his  valour  to  the 
proof.  He  sees  no  brawl  but  he  must  strike  into  the  midst  of 
it  Has  he  friends,  he  fights  with  them  for  love  and  honour; 
has  he  enemies,  he  fights  with  them  for  hatred  and  revenge. 
And  those  men  who  are  neither  his  friends  nor  foes,  he  fights 
with  them  because  they  are  on  this  or  that  skle  of  a  river. 
His  days  are  days  of  battle,  and,  doubtless,  he  acts  them  over 
again  in  his  dreams.' 

'Daughter,'  said  Simon,  *your  tongue  wags  too  freely. 
Quarrels  and  fights  are  men's  business,  not  women's,  and  it  is 
not  maidenly  to  think  or  speak  of  them.' 

'But  if  they  are  so  rudely  enaoted  in  our  presence,'  said 
Catharine,  Mt  is  a  little  hard  to  expect  us  to  think  or  speak  of 
anything  else.  I  will  grant  you,  my  father,  that  this  valiant 
burgess  of  Perth  is  one  of  &e  best-hearted  men  that  draws 
breath  within  its  walls :  that  he  would  walk  a  hundred  yards 
out  of  the  way  rather  than  step  upon  a  worm ;  that  he  would 
be  as  loth,  in  wantonness,  to  kill  a  spider  as  if  he  were  a  kins- 
man to  King  Robert^  of  happy  memory;*  that  in  the  last 
quarrel  before  his  departure  he  fought  with  four  butchers,  to 
prevent  their  killing  a  poor  mastiff  that  had  misbehaved  in  the 
bull-ring,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  the  our  that  he  was 
protecting.  I  will  grant  you  also,  that  the  poor  never  pass  the 
house  of  the  wealthy  armourer  but  they  are  relieved  with  food 
and  alms.  But  what  avails  all  this,  when  his  sword  makes 
as  many  starving  orphans  and  mourning  widows  as  his  purse 
relieves  ? ' 

'  Nay,  but)  Catharine,  hear  me  but  a  word  before  going  on 
with  a  string  of  reproaches  against  my  friend,  that  sound  some- 
thing like  sense,  while  they  are,  in  truth,  inconsistent  with  all 
we  hear  and  see  around  us.  What»'  continued  the  Glover,  '  do 
our  King  and  our  courts  our  knights  and  ladies,  our  abbots, 
monks,  and  priests  themselves,  so  earnestly  crowd  to  sect  Is 
it  not  to  behold  the  display  of  chivaliy,  to  witness  the  gallant 
actions  of  brave  knights  in  the  tilt  and  tourney-ground,  to  look 
upon  deeds  of  honour  and  glory  achieved  by  arms  and  blood- 
shed t  What  is  it  these  proud  knights  do^  that  dififers  from 
what  our  good  Henry  Gow  works  out  in  his  sphere  t  Who  ever 
heard  of  his  abusing  his  skill  and  strength  to  do  evil  or  forward 
oppression,  and  who  knows  not  how  often  it  has  been  employed 
as  that  of  a  champion  in  the  good  cause  of  the  burgh  f  And 
shouldst  not  thou,  of  all  women,  deem  thyself  honoured  and 

*  Bee  Robert  Braee.    Note  10. 
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gloriooB,  thftfe  ao  trae  a  heart  and  bo  fltrcmg  an  aim  has  termed 
huDself  thj  bachelor)  In  what  do  the  proudest  dames  take 
their  loftiest  pride,  save  in  the  chiTaby  of  their  knight;  and 
has  the  boldest  in  Scotland  done  more  gallant  deeds  than  my 
brave  son  Henry,  though  but  of  low  degree  f  Is  he  not  known 
to  Highland  and  Lowland  as  the  best  armourer  that  ever  made 
sword,  and  the  truest  soldier  that  ever  drew  one  f ' 

'  My  dearest  father,'  answered  Catharine, '  your  words  contra- 
dict ihemselYes,  if  you  will  permit  your  child  to  say  so.  Let  us 
thank  Qod  and  the  good  saints  that  we  are  in  a  peaceful  rank 
of  life,  below  the  notice  of  those  whose  high  birth,  and  yet 
higher  pride,  lead  them  to  glory  in  their  bloody  works  of  cruelty, 
whidi  haughty  and  lordly  men  term  deeds  of  chivalry.  Your 
wisdom  will  aUow  that  it  would  be  absurd  in  us  to  [unnk  our- 
selyes  in  their  dainty  plumes  and  splendid  garments;  why, 
then,  should  we  imitate  their  full-blown  vices?  Why  should 
we  assume  their  hard-hearted  pride  and  relentless  cruelty,  to 
which  murder  is  not  only  a  sporty  but  a  subject  of  vainglorious 
triumph  t  Let  those  whose  rank  claims  as  its  right  such  bloody 
homage  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  it;  we,  who  have  no  share 
in  the  sacrifioe^  may  the  better  pity  the  suffisrings  of  the  victim.. 
Let  us  thank  our  lowUness,  since  it  secures  us  ^m  temptation. 
But  f oigive  me,  father,  if  I  have  stepped  over  the  limite  of  my 
duty,  in  contrsdioting  the  views  whidi  you  entertain,  with  so 
many  others,  on  these  subjects.' 

'Nay,  thou  hast  even  too  much  talk  for  me,  girl,'  said  her 
father,  somewhat  angrily.  <  I  am  but  a  poor  workman,  whose 
best  knowledge  is  to  distinguish  the  left-hand  glove  fn»n  the 
right.  But  if  thou  wouldst  have  my  forgiveness,  say  something 
of  comfort  to  my  poor  Henry.  There  he  sits,  confounded  and 
dismayed  with  all  the  preachment  thou  hast  heaped  together ; 
and  he,  to  whom  a  trumpet-sound  was  like  the  invitetion  to  a 
feasts  is  struck  down  at  tiie  sound  of  a  child's  whistle.' 

llie  armourer,  indeed,  while  he  heard  the  lips  that  were 
dearest  to  him  paint  his  character  in  such  unfavourable  colours, 
had  laid  his  head  down  on  the  table,  upon  his  folded  arms,  in 
an  attitude  of  the  deepest  dejection,  or  almost  despair.  'I 
would  to  Heaven,  my  dearest  father,'  answered  Catharine,  *  that 
it  were  in  my  power  to  speak  comfort  to  Heniy,  without  betray- 
ing the  sacred  cause  of  the  truths  I  have  just  told  you.  And  I 
may — nay,  I  must  have  such  a  commission,'  she  continued  with 
something  that  the  earnestness  with  which  she  spoke,  and  the 
extreme  beauty  of  her  features,  caused  for  the  moment  to 
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resemble  intpiratioiL  'The  troth  of  Hearen,'  she  saJd,  In  a 
solemn  tone,  *  was  never  oommitted  to  a  tongue,  howerer  feeble^ 
but  it  gave  a  right  to  that  tongue  to  announoe  men^,  while  it 
declared  judgment.  Arise,  Heniy — rise  up,  noble-minded,  good, 
and  generous,  though  widely  mistaken  man.  Thy  faults  are 
those  of  this  cruel  and  remorseless  age,  thy  Tirtues  all  thine 
own.' 

While  she  thus  spoke,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  smith's 
arm,  and  extricating  it  ftom  under  his  head  by  a  foroe  which, 
however  gentle,  he  could  not  resisti  she  compelled  him  to  raise 
towards  her  his  manly  faoe,  and  the  eyes  into  which  her  expos- 
tulations, mingled  with  other  feelings,  had  summoned  tears. 
'Weep  not,'  she  said,  'or  rather,  weep  on,  but  weep  as  those 
who  have  hope.  Abjure  the  sins  of  pride  and  anger,  which 
most  easily  beset  thee ;  fling  from  thee  the  accursed  weapons, 
to  the  fatal  and  murderous  use  of  which  thou  art  so  easily 
tempted.' 

'You  speak  to  me  in  vain,  Catharine,' returned  theannourer: 
'  I  may,  indeed,  turn  monk  and  retire  from  the  worid,  but  while 
I  Utc  in  it  I  must  practise  my  trade ;  and  while  I  form  armour 
and  weapons  for  others,  I  cannot  myself  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion  of  using  them.  Tou  would  not  reproach  me  as  you  do,  if 
you  knew  how  inseparably  the  means  by  which  I  gain  my  bread 
are  connected  with  that  warlike  spirit  which  you  impute  to  me 
as  a  fault,  though  it  is  the  consequence  of  inevitable  necessity. 
While  I  strengthen  the  shield  or  corslet  to  withstand  wounds, 
must  I  not  have  constantly  in  remembrance  the  manner  and 
strength  with  which  they  may  be  dealt;  and  when  I  loige 
the  sword,  and  temper  it  for  war,  is  it  praoticaUe  f6r  me  to 
avoid  the  recollection  of  its  use ?' 

'  Then  throw  from  you,  my  dear  Heniy,'  said  the  aithusiastic 
girl,  clasping  with  both  her  slender  hands  the  nervous  strength 
and  weight  of  one  of  the  muscular  annourer's,  which  they  raised 
with  difficulty,  pennitted  by  its  owner,  yet  scarcely  receiving 
assistance  from  his  volition — ^'cast  from  you,  I  say,  the  art 
which  is  a  snare  to  you.  Abjure  the  fabrication  of  weapons 
which  can  only  be  useful  to  abridge  human  life,  already  too 
short  for  repentance,  or  to  encourage  with  a  feeling  of  safety 
those  whom  fear  might  otherwise  prevent  from  risking  them- 
selves in  peril.  The  art  of  forming  arms,  whether  offmsive  or 
defensive,  is  alike  sinful  in  one  to  whose  violent  and  ever  vehe- 
ment disposition  the  very  working  upon  them  proves  a  sin  and 
a  snare.     Resign  utterly  the  manufacture  of  weapons  of  eveiy 
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daseripiioiii  and  deserve  the  f cnghreneas  of  Heftyen,  by  xenoim- 
omg  all  that  can  lead  to  the  Bin  which  most  easily  besets  you.' 

'And  what»'  murmured  the  armourer,  'am  I  to  do  for  my 
livelihood,  when  I  have  given  over  the  art  <d  foiging  anns,  for 
whioh  Henry  of  Perth  is  known  from  the  Tay  to  the  Thames?' 

'Your  art  itself,'  said  Oatharine,  '  has  innocent  and  laudable 
resources.  If  you  renounce  the  forging  of  swords  and  bucklens 
tbeie  remains  to  you  the  task  of  forming  the  harmless  spade, 
and  the  hononiaUe  as  well  as  useful  ploughshare — of  those 
implements  whidi  contribute  to  the  support  of  life,  or  to  its 
comforts.  Thou  canst  frame  looks  and  bars  to  defend  the 
property  of  the  weak  against  the  stouthrief  and  oppression  of 
the  strong.  Men  will  still  resort  to  thee,  and  repay  thy  honest 
industry * 

But  here  Catharine  was  interrupted.  Her  &ther  had  heard 
her  dedaim  against  war  and  tournaments  with  a  feeling  that» 
though  her  doctrines  were  new  to  him,  they  mi^t  not^  never- 
theless, be  entirdy  erroneons.  He  Mt,  indeed,  a  wish  that  his 
proposed  son-in-law  should  not  commit  himself  voluntarily  to 
the  haiaids  which  the  daring  character  and  great  personal 
strength  of  Henry  the  Smith  luul  hitherto  led  him  to  incur  too 
readily;  and  so  fiir  he  would  rather  have  desired  that  Catharine's 
arguments  should  have  produced  some  e£feot  upon  the  mind  of 
her  lover,  whom  he  knew  to  be  as  ductile  when  influenced 
by  his  affiactioDS  as  he  was  fierce  and  intractable  when  assailed 
hy  hostile  remonstrances  or  threats.  But  her  arguments  inter- 
fered with  his  views,  when  he  heard  her  enlarge  upon  the 
necessity  of  his  designed  son-in-law  resigning  a  trade  which 
brought  in  more  ready  income  than  any  at  that  time  practised 
in  Scotland,  and  more  profit  to  Henry  of  Perth,  in  particular, 
than  to  any  armourer  in  the  nation.  He  had  some  indistinct 
idea  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  convert,  if  possible,  Henry 
the  Smith  hoai  his  too  frequent  use  of  aims,  even  though  he 
felt  some  pride  in  being  connected  with  one  who  wielded  with 
such  superior  ezcellenoe  those  weapons,  which  in  that  warlike 
age  it  was  the  boast  of  all  men  to  manage  with  spirit  But 
when  he  heard  his  daughter  recommend,  as  the  readiest  road  to 
this  pacific  state  of  mind,  that  her  lover  should  renounce  the 
gainful  trade  in  which  he  was  held  unrivalled,  and  whioh,  from 
the  constant  private  differences  and  public  wars  of  the  time,  was 
sure  to  afford  him  a  large  income,  he  could  withhold  his  wrath 
no  longer.  The  daughter  had  scarce  recommended  to  her  lover 
the  ft£rication  of  the  implements  of  husbandry,  than,  feeling 
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the  oertainty  of  being  ri^t,  d  vUch  in  tlie  earlier  part  of  their 
debate  he  had  been  somewhat  doabtfnl,  the  father  broke  in 
with — 

'  Locks  and  bars,  plough-graith  and  harrow-teeth  1  and  why 
not  grates  and  fire-prongs,  and  Culzoss  girdles,*  and  an  ass  to 
carry  the  merohandiae  through  the  country,  and  thou  for 
another  aas  to  lead  it  by  the  halterf  Why,  CSathaiine^  giri, 
has  sense  altogether  forsaken  thee^  or  doet  thou  think  that  in 
these  hard  and  iron  days  men  will  give  ready  silver  for  any- 
thing save  that  which  can  defend  their  own  life,  or  enable 
them  to  take  that  of  their  enemy  t  We  want  swords  to  ptoteet 
ourselves  evevy  moment  now,  thou  silly  wench,  and  not  ploughs 
to  dress  the  ground  for  the  grain  we  may  never  see  rise.  As 
for  the  matter  of  our  daily  bread,  those  who  are  strong  seiie  it, 
and  live;  those  who  are  weak  yield  it^  and  die  of  hunger. 
Happy  is  the  man  who,  like  my  worthy  son,  has  means  of 
obtaining  his  living  otikerwise  than  by  the  point  of  the  sword 
which  he  makes.  Preach  peace  to  him  as  much  as  thou  wilt, 
I  will  never  be  he  will  say  thee  nay ;  but  as  for  bidding  the 
first  armourer  in  Scotland  forego  the  forging  of  swords,  ouital 
axes,  and  harness,  it  is  enough  to  drive  patience  itself  mad. 
Out  from  my  sight!  and  next  morning  I  prithee  remember 
that,  shouldst  thou  have  the  luck  to  see  Henry  the  Smith, 
which  is  more  than  thy  usage  of  him  has  deserved,  you  see  a 
man  who  has  not  his  match  in  Scotland  at  the  use  of  broad- 
sword and  battle-axe,  and  who  can  work  for  five  hundred  marks 
a-year  without  breaking  a  holyday.' 

The  daughter,  on  hearing  her  father  speak  thus  peremp- 
torily, made  a  low  obeisance,  and,  without  further  good-nighty 
withdrew  to  the  chamber  which  was  her  usual  sleepingHipart- 

ment. 

*  See  Note  11. 


CHAPTER  III 

Wheooe  eomflih  flmitli,  be  he  knight,  lard,  or  squire, 
Bat  from  the  nnith  that  foiged  in  the  fire  f 

YSBimtOAN. 

Thb  aimonrer'fl  heart  swelled  big  with  Tarioos  and  contending 
■eDBatioo%  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  buist  the  leathern 
douUet  under  which  it  was  shiouded.  He  arose,  tamed  away 
his  head,  and  ertended  his  hand  towards  the  glover,  while  he 
averted  his  face,  as  if  desirous  that  his  emotion  shoidd  not  be 
read  upon  his  countenance. 

'Naj,  hang  me  if  I  bid  you  larewell,  man,'  said  Simon, 
striking  the  flat  of  his  hand  against  that  which  the  armourer 
expanded  towards  him.  '  I  wUl  shake  no  hands  with  you  for 
an  hour  to  come  at  least.  Tany  but  a  momenti  man,  and  I 
will  ezj^ain  all  this ;  and  surely  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  a 
aonttohf  and  a  few  siUy  words  hoax  a  foolish  wmoh's  lips,  are 
not  to  part  father  and  son  when  they  have  been  so  long  without 
meeting  t  Stay,  then,  man,  if  ever  you  would  wuh  for  a 
ftkther's  blessing  and  St.  Yalentme's,  whose  blessed  eye  this 
chances  to  be.' 

The  gloTer  was  soon  heard  loudly  summoning  Dorothy, 
and,  after  some  clanking  of  keys  and  trampling  up  and  down 
stain,  Dorothy  appeared  bearing  three  laige  rummer  cups  of 
green  glass,  which  were  then  esteemed  a  great  and  precious 
ourioetty,  and  the  g^orer  followed  with  a  huge  bottle,  equal  at 
least  to  three  quarts  of  these  degenerate  days.  *  Here  is  a  cup 
of  wine,  Heniy,  older  by  half  than  I  am  omelf ;  my  fttther 
had  it  in  a  gift  from  stout  old  Grabbe,  the  J^emish  engineer, 
who  defended  Perth  so  stoutly  in  the  minorily  of  David  the 
Second.  We  glovers  could  always  do  something  in  war,  though 
our  connexion  with  it  was  less  than  youm  who  work  in  stMl 
and  iron.  And  my  father  had  pleased  old  Grabbe,  some  other 
day  I  will  tell  you  bow,  and  ako  how  long  these  bottles  were 
concealed  imder  ground,  to  save  them  from  the  reiving  Southron. 
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So  I  will  empty  a  cup  to  the  soul's  health  of  my  honoured 
father — ^May  his  sins  be  forgiven  him !  Dorothy,  thou  shalt 
drink  this  pledge,  and  then  be  gone  to  thy  cook-loft  I  know 
thine  earn  are  itching,  girl,  bat  I  have  that  to  say  which  no  one 
must  hear  save  Henry  Smith,  the  son  of  mine  adoption.' 

Dorothy  did  not  venture  to  remonstrate,  but,  taking  off  her 
glass,  or  rather  her  goblet,  with  good  courage,  retired  to  her 
sleeping-apartment,  according  to  her  master's  oommandH. 

llie  two  friends  were  left  alone. 

'It  grieves  me,  friend  Henry,'  said  Simon,  filling  at  the 
same  time  his  own  glass  and  his  guest's — Mt  grieves  me  from 
my  soul  that  my  daughter  retains  this  silly  humour ;  but  also^ 
in^t^inlriy^  thou  mightst  mend  it.  Why  wouldst  thou  come 
hither  clattering  with  thy  sword  and  dagger,  when  the  gixl  is 
so  silly  that  she  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  thesef  Dost  thou 
not  remember  that  thou  hadst  a  sort  of  quanel  with  her  evea 
before  thy  last  departure  from  Perth,  because  thou  wouldst  not 
go  like  oUier  honest  quiet  burghers,  but  must  be  ever  armed, 
like  one  of  the  raacaUy  jackmen  that  wait  on  the  nobili^t 
\  Sure  it  is  time  enough  for  decent  burgesses  to  arm  at  the 
^J  tolling  of  the  common  bell,  which  calls  us  out  bodin  in  eflfeir  of 
war.'* 

*  Why,  my  good  father,  that  was  not  my  fault;  but  I  had 
no  sooner  quitted  my  nag  than  I  run  hither  to  tell  you  of  my 
return,  thinking,  if  it  were  your  will  to  permit  me,  that  I  would 
get  your  advice  about  being  Mistress  Catharine's  Valentine  for 
the  year;  and  then  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Dorothy  that  you  were 
gone  to  hear  mass  at  the  Black  Friars.  So  I  thought  I  would 
follow  thither,  partly  to  hear  the  same  mass  with  you,  and 
partly — Our  Lady  and  St.  Valentine  forgive  me ! — ^to  look  upon 
one  who  thinks  little  enough  of  me.  And,  as  you  entered  the 
church,  methought  I  saw  two  or  three  dangerous-looking  men 
holding  counsel  together,  and  gasing  at  you  and  at  her,  and  in 
especial  Sir  John  Ramomy,  whom  I  knew  well  enough,  for  all 
his  disguise,  and  the  velvet  patch  over  his  eye,  and  his  cloak  so 
like  a  serving-man's;  so  methought,  father  Simon,  that,  as 
you  were  old,  and  ycmder  slip  of  a  Highlander  something  too 
young  to  do  battle,  I  would  even  walk  quietly  after  you,  not 
doubting,  with  the  tools  I  had  about  me,  to  bring  any  one  to 
reason  that  might  disturb  you  in  your  way  home.  You  know 
that  yourself  discovered  me,  and  drew  me  into  the  house^ 
whether  I  would  or  no ;  otherwise,  I  promise  you,  I  would  not 

•SMNotoli. 
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haye  seen  your  daughter  till  I  had  donn'd  the  new  jeridn  whioh 
was  made  at  Berwick  after  the  latest  cut ;  nor  would  I  have 
appealed  before  her  with  these  weapons,  which  she  dislikes  so 
much.  Although,  to  saj  truth,  so  many  are  at  deadly  feud 
with  me  for  one  unhappy  chance  or  another,  that  it  is  as  need- 
ful for  me  as  for  any  man  in  Scotland  to  go  by  night  with 
weapons  about  me.' 

'The  silly  wench  never  thinks  of  that,'  said  Simon  Qlover : 
*  she  never  has  sense  to  consider,  that  in  our  dear  native  land 
of  Scotland  erery  man  deems  it  his  privOege  and  duty  to  avenge 
his  own  wrong.  But,  Hany,  my  boy,  thou  art  to  blame  for 
taking  her  talk  so  much  to  heart  I  have  seen  thee  bold 
enough  with  other  woidies^  wherefore  so  still  and  tongue-tied 
with  hert' 

'Because  she  is  something  different  from  other  maidens, 
father  Qlover — ^because  she  is  not  only  more  beautiful,  but 
wiser,  higher,  holier,  and  seems  to  me  as  if  she  were  made  of 
better  clay  than  we  that  approach  her.  I  can  hold  my  head 
high  enough  with  the  rest  of  the  lasses  round  the  maypole ; 
but  somehow,  when  I  approach  Catharine,  I  feel  mysetf  an 
earthly,  coarse,  ferocious  creature,  scarce  worthy  to  look  on  her, 
much  less  to  ccmtradict  the  precepts  which  she  enounds  to  me.' 

'You  are  an  imprudent  merchant,  Harry  Smith,'  replied 
Simon,  'and  rate  too  high  the  goods  you  wish  to  purchase. 
Catharine  is  a  good  girl,  and  my  daughter ;  but  if  you  make 
her  a  conceited  ape  by  your  bashfukiees  and  your  flattery, 
neither  you  nor  I  will  see  our  wishes  accomplished.' 

'I  often  fear  it,  my  good  fttther,'  said  the  smith;  'for  I 
leel  how  little  I  am  deserving  of  Catharine.' 

'Feel  a  thread's  ead ! '  said  the  glover;  'feel  for  me,  friend 
Smith — ^for  Catharine  and  me.  Think  how  the  poor  thing  is 
beset  fnan,  morning  to  night,  and  by  what  sort  of  persons,  even 
though  windows  be  down  and  doors  shut.  We  were  accosted 
txhdaj  by  one  too  powerful  to  be  named — ay,  and  he  showed 
his  displeasure  openly,  because  I  would  not  permit  him  to 
gallant  my  daughter  in  the  church  itself,  when  the  priest  was 
saying  mass.  There  are  others  scarce  less  reasonable.  I  some- 
times wish  that  Catharine  were  some  degrees  lees  fair,  that  she 
might  not  catch  that  dangerous  sort  of  admiration,  or  some- 
whftt  less  holy,  that  she  might  sit  down  like  an  honest  woman, 
contented  with  stout  Henry  Smith,  who  could  protect  lus  wife 
against  every  sprig  of  chivalry  in  the  court  of  Scotland.' 

'  And  if  I  did  not,'  said  Henxy,  thrusting  out  a  hand  and 
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ami  which  might  have  belonged  to  a  giant  for  bone  and  miude, 
*  I  would  I  may  neyer  bring  hammer  upon  anvil  again  i  Ay, 
an  it  were  oome  but  that  length,  my  fair  Catharine  should  see 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  a  nma  having  the  tricsk  of  defence. 
But  I  believe  she  thinks  the  whole  world  is  one  great  minster- 
ohuroh,  and  that  all  who  live  in  it  should  behave  as  if  they 
were  at  an  eternal  mass.' 

'Nay,  in  truth,'  said  the  father,  'she  has  strange  inflnenoe 
over  those  who  approach  her;  the  Highland  lad,  Gonadiar, 
with  whom  I  have  been  troubled  toe  these  two  or  three  years, 
although  you  may  see  he  has  the  natural  spirit  of  his  people, 
obeys  &e  least  sign  which  Catharine  makes  hiioi,  and,  indeed,  will 
hardly  be  ruled  by  aoy  one  else  in  the  house.  She  takes  much 
pains  with  him  to  bring  him  from  his  rude  Highland  habits.' 

Here  Harry  Smith  became  uneasy  in  his  chair,  lifted  the 
flagon,  set  it  down,  and  at  length  exclaimed,  *  The  devil  take 
the  young  Highland  whelp  and  his  whole  kindred  I  What  has 
Catharine  to  do  to  instruct  such  a  fellow  as  he!  He  wiU  be 
just  like  the  wolf-cub  that  I  was  fool  enough  to  train  to  the 
offices  of  a  dog,  and  eveiy  one  thought  him  reclaimed,  tUl,  in 
an  ill  hour,  I  went  to  walk  on  the  hill  of  Monorief^  when  he 
broke  loose  on  the  laird's  flock,  and  made  a  havoc  that  I  might 
well  have  rued,  had  the  laird  not  wanted  a  harness  at  the  time. 
And  I  marvel  that  you,  being  a  sensible  man,  father  Glover, 
will  keep  this  HighUuid  young  fellow — a  likely  one,  I  promise 
you — so  nigh  to  Catharine,  as  if  there  were  no  other  than  your 
daughter  to  serve  him  for  a  schodmistress.' 

'Fie,  my  son — ^fie;  now  you  are  jealousy'  said  Simon,  'of 
a  poor  young  fellow  who,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  resides  here 
because  he  may  not  so  well  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.' 

'Ay— ay,  father  Simon,'  retorted  the  smith,  who  had  all  the 
narrow-minded  feelings  of  the  burghers  of  his  time^  '  an  it  were 
not  for  fear  of  offence,  I  would  say  that  you  have  even  too 
much  packing  and  peiling  with  ycmder  loons  out  of  buxgh.' 

'I  must  get  my  deer-hides,  buck-skins,  kid-skins,  and  so 
forth  somewhere,  my  good  Hany,  and  Highlaodmen  give  good 
bargains.' 

' They  can  afford  them,'  rejdied  Henry,  drily;  'for  they  sell 
nothing  but  stolen  gear.' 

'  Well — ^well,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  my  business  wh^e 
they  get  the  bestial,  so  I  get  the  hides.  But  as  I  was  saying, 
there  are  certain  considerations  why  I  am  williug  to  oblige  the 
father  of  this  young  man,  by  keeping  him  here.    And  he  is  but 
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half  a  Highlander  neither,  and  wants  a  thought  of  the  dour 
spirit  of  a  "  glune-amie " ;  *  after  all,  I  have  seldom  seen  him 
so  fierce  as  he  showed  himself  but  now.' 

'You  oould  not»  unless  he  had  killed  his  man/  replied  the 
smith,  in  the  same  dry  tone. 

'  Nevertheless,  if  you  wish  it,  Harry,  111  set  all  other  respects 
aside,  and  send  the  landlouper  to  seek  other  quarters  to-morrow 
morning.' 

'Nay,  father,'  said  the  smith,  'you  cannot  suppose  that 
Harry  Qow  cares  the  value  of  a  smithy-dander  for  such  a  cub 
as  yonder  catarmoimtain  f  I  care  little,  I  promise  you,  though 
all  his  clan  were  coming  down  the  Shoegate  f  with  slogan  dy- 
ing and  pipes  playing :  I  would  find  fifty  blades  and  bucklers 
would  send  them  back  faster  than  they  came.  But,  to  speak 
truth  though  it  is  a  fool's  speech  too,  I  care  not  to  see  the 
fellow  so  much  with  Gathanne.  Remember,  father  Glover, 
your  trade  keeps  your  eyes  and  hands  dose  employed,  and  must 
have  your  heedful  care,  even  if  this  lazy  lurdane  wrought  at  it, 
which  you  know  yourself  he  seldom  does.' 

'And  that  is  true,'  said  Simon  :  '  he  cuts  all  his  gloves  out 
for  the  right  hand,  and  never  could  finish  a  pair  in  lids  life.' 

'  No  doubt,  his  notions  of  skin-cutting  are  rather  different,' 
said  Henty.  'But  with  your  leave,  father,  I  would  only  say 
that,  work  he  or  be  he  idle,  he  has  no  bleared  eyes,  no  hands 
seared  with  the  hot  iron,  and  welked  by  the  use  of  the  fore- 
hammer,  no  hair  rusted  in  the  smoke,  and  singed  in  the 
furnace,  like  the  hide  of  a  badger,  rather,  than  what  is  fit  to  be 
covered  with  a  Christian  bonnet.  Now,  let  Catharine  be  as 
good  a  wench  as  ever  lived,  and  I  will  uphold  her  to  be  the 
best  in  Perth,  yet  she  must  see  and  know  that  these  things 
make  a  difference  betwixt  man  and  man,  and  that  the  difference 
is  not  in  my  favour.' 

'  Here  is  to  thee,  with  all  my  heart,  son  Hany,'  said  the  old 
man,  filling  a  brinuner  to  his  companion  and  another  to  him- 
self ;  '  I  see  that,  good  smith  as  thou  art,  thou  ken'st  not  the 
mettle  that  women  are  made  of.  Thou  must  be  bold,  Henry ; 
and  bear  thyself  not  as  if  thou  wert  going  to  the  gallows-lee, 
but  like  a  gay  young  fellow,  who  knows  his  own  worth  and 
wiU  not  be  slignted  by  the  best  grandchild  Eve  ever  had. 
Catharine  is  a  woman  like  her  mother,  and  thou  thinkest  fool- 
ishly to  suppoto  they  are  all  set  on  what  pleases  the  eye. 
Their  ear  must  be  pleased  too^  man :  they  must  know  that  he 

*  See  Note  It.  t  A  prlnciFel  street  in  Perth. 
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whom  they  favour  is  bold  and  buxom,  and  might  have  the  love 
of  tweaty^  though  he  ia  suing  for  theirs.  Belieye  an  old  man, 
women  walk  more  by  what  othen  think  than  by  what  they 
think  themselvee;  and  when  she  aaka  for  the  boldest  man  in 
Perth,  whom  shall  she  hear  named  but  Harry  Bum-the-wind  t 
The  best  armourer  that  ever  fashioned  weapon  on  anvil  t  Why, 
Harry  Smith  again.  The  tightest  dancer  at  the  maypole! 
Why,  the  lusty  smith.  The  gayest  troller  of  baUads  f  Why,  who 
but  Hany  Gow  t  The  best  wrestler,  sword-and-buckler  player, 
the  king  of  the  weapon-shawing,  the  breaker  of  mad  tiones, 
the  tamer  of  wild  Highlandmen  f  Eyermore  it  is  thee — ^theo— 
no  one  but  thee.  And  shall  Catharine  prefer  yonder  slip  of  a 
Highland  boy  to  theel  Pshaw  1  she  might  as  well  inake  a 
steel  gauntlet  out  of  kid's  leather.  I  tell  thee,  Conachar 
is  nothing  to  her,  but  so  far  as  she  would  fain  prevent  the 
devil  having  his  due  of  him,  as  of  other  Highlandmen.  God 
bless  her,  poor  thing,  she  would  bring  all  mankind  to  better 
thoughts  if  she  oould.' 

'  In  which  she  will  foil  to  a  certainty,'  said  the  smith,  who^ 
as  the  reader  may  have  noticed,  had  no  good-will  to  the  High- 
land race.  *I  will  wager  on  Old  Nick,  of  whom  I  should  kimw 
something,  he  being  indeed  a  worker  in  the  same  element  with 
myself,  against  Oatharine  on  that  debate :  the  deyil  will  haye 
the  tartan,  that  is  sure  enough.' 

'Ay,  but  Catharine,'  replied  the  gloyer,  'hath  a  second  thou 
knowest  little  of :  Father  Clement  hu  taken  the  young  reiyer 
in  hand,  and  he  fears  a  hundred  devils  as  little  as  I  do  a  flock 
of  geese.' 

'Father  Clement  1 '  said  the  smith.  'Tou  are  always  making 
some  new  saint  in  this  godly  city  of  St.  Johnston.  Ptay,  who, 
for  a  devil's  drubber,  may  he  be  t  One  of  your  hermits  tiiat  ia 
trained  for  the  work  like  a  wrestler  for  the  ring,  and  brings 
himself  to  trim  by  fasting  and  penance,  is  he  not  Y ' 

'  No,  that  is  the  marvel  of  it,'  said  Simon :  '  Father  Clemoit 
eats,  drinks,  and  liyes  much  like  other  folks — all  the  rules  of 
the  church,  neyerthdess,  strictly  observed.' 

'  Oh,  I  comprehend ! — a  buxom  priest  that  thinks  more  of 
good  living  than  of  good  life,  tipples  a  can  on  Fastem's  Eve, 
to  enable  him  to  face  Lent^  has  a  pleasant  tn  pHndpio^  and 
confesses  all  the  prettiest  women  about  the  town  Y ' 

'You  are  on  the  bow-hand  still,  smith.  I  tell  you,  my 
daughter  and  I  could  nose  out  either  a  fasting  hypocrite  or  a 
full  one.   But  Father  Clement  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.' 
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'Bat  what  ia  he  then,  in  Heayen's  mmeV 

'One  who  is  either  greadj  better  than  half  his  brethren  of 
St.  Johnston  put  together,  or  bo  much  worse  than  the  worst  of 
them,  that  it  is  sin  and  shame  that  he  is  suffered  to  abide  in  the 
country/ 

*  Methinks  it  were  easy  to  tell  whether  he  be  the  one  or  the 
other/  said  the  smith. 

'Content  you,  my  frimd,'  said  Simon,  'with  knowing  that, 
if  you  judge  Father  Clement  by  what  you  see  him  do  and  hear 
him  say,  yon  will  think  of  him  as  the  best  and  kindest  man  in 
the  world,  with  a  comfort  for  every  man's  grief,  a  counsel  for 
every  man's  difficulty,  the  rich  man's  surest  guide,  and  the 
poor  man's  best  friend.  But  if  you  listen  to  what  the  Domini- 
cans say  of  him,  he  is — Bmedieite/  (here  the  glover  crossed 
himself  on  brow  and  bosom) — a  foul  heretic^  who  ought  by 
means  of  earthly  flames  to  be  sent  to  those  which  bum 
eternally.' 

The  smith  also  crossed  himself,  and  exclaimed,  '  St.  Mary ! 
father  Simon,  and  do  you,  who  are  so  good  and  prudent  that 
you  have  been  called  the  Wise  Qlover  of  Perth,  let  your 
daughter  attend  the  ministry  of  one  who— the  saints  preserve 
usl — may  be  in  league  widi  the  foul  fiend  himself  t  Why, 
was  it  not  a  priest  who  raised  the  devil  in  the  Meal  Vennel, 
when  Hodge  Jackson's  house  was  blown  down  in  the  great 
windf  Did  not  the  devO  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  Tay,dr^8ed 
in  a  priest's  scapular,  gambolling  like  a  pollack  amongst  the 
wavefl^  the  morning  when  our  stately  bridge  was  swept  away  t ' 

'I  cannot  tell  whether  he  did  or  no,'  said  the  glover;  'I 
cmly  know  I  saw  him  not.  As  to  Catharine,  she  cannot  be 
said  to  use  Father  Clement's  ministry,  seeing  her  confessor  is 
old  Father  Francis  the  Dominican,  from  whom  she  had  her 
shrift  to-day.  But  women  will  sometimes  be  wilful,  and  sure 
enough  she  consults  with  Father  Clement  more  tha^  I  could 
wish ;  and  yet  when  I  have  spoken  with  him  myself,  I  have 
thought  hun  so  good  and  holy  a  man,  that  I  coiiLd  have 
trusted  my  own  salvation  with  him.  There  are  bad  reports  of 
him  among  the  Dominicans,  that  \a  certain.  But  what  have 
we  laymen  to  do  with  such  things,  my  sont  Let  us  pay 
Mother  Church  her  dues,  give  our  alms,  confess  and  do  our 
penances  duly,  and  the  saints  will  bear  us  out.' 

'Ay,  truly;  and  they  will  have  consideration,'  said  the 
smith, '  for  any  rash  and  unhappy  blow  that  a  man  may.deal  in 
a  fighti  when  nis  party  was  on  defence,  and  standing  up  to  him; 
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and  that's  the  only  oroed  a  man  can  live  upon  in  ^V?tJimd|  let 
your  daughter  tlunk  what  she  pleaaes.  Manji  a  man  must 
imow  his  f enoe,  or  have  a  short  lease  of  his  life,  in  any  pkoe 
where  blows  are  going  so  rife.  Five  nobles  to  our  altar  have 
deared  me  for  the  best  man  I  ever  had  misfortune  with.' 

'Let  us  finish  our  flask,  then,'  said  the  old  glover;  'for  I 
reckon  the  Dominican  tower  ia  tolling  midnight.  And  hark 
thee,  Boa  Henry;  be  at  the  lattice  window  on  our  east  gable 
by  the  very  peep  of  dawn,  and  make  me  aware  thou  art  come 
by  whistling  the  smith's*  call  gently.  I  will  oontriye  that 
Oatharine  shall  look  out  at  the  window,  and  thus  thou  wilt 
haye  all  the  pxiviloges  of  being  a  gaUant  Valentine  through  the 
rest  of  the  year ;  which,  if  thou  canst  not  use  to  thine  own 
adyantage,  I  shall  be  led  to  think  that,  for  all  thou  be'st 
covered  with  the  lion's  hide,  nature  has  left  on  thee  the  long 
ears  of  the  ass.' 

'  Amen,  father,'  said  the  armourer ;  '  a  hearty  good-night  to 
you ;  and  God's  blessing  on  your  roof-tree,  and  those  whom  it 
covers.  You  shall  hear  the  smith's  call  sound  by  cock-crowing; 
I  warrant  I  put  sir  chanticleer  to  shame.' 

So  saying,  he  took  his  leave ;  and^  though  completely  un- 
daunted, moved  through  the  deserted  streets  like  one  upon  his 
guard,  to  his  own  dwelling,  which  was  situated  in  the  Mill 
Wynd,  at  the  western  end  of  Perth. 


CHAPTER  IV 

What* 8  all  this  iunnoil  oFunmed  into  our  parts  t 
Faith,  but  the  pit«*pat  of  poor  young  hearts. 

Dktden. 

Thk  sturdy  armourer  was  not|  it  may  be  believed,  slack  in 
keeping  the  appointment  assigned  by  his  intended  father-in-law. 
He  went  through  the  process  of  his  toilet  with  more  than 
ordinary  care,  throwing,  as  far  as  he  could,  those  points  which 
had  a  military  air  into  the  shade.  He  was  far  too  noted  a 
person  to  venture  to  go  entirely  unarmed  in  a  town  where  he 
had  indeed  many  friends,  but  also,  from  the  character  of  many 
of  his  former  exploits,  several  deadly  enemies,  at  whose  hands, 
should  they  take  him  at  advantage,  he  knew  he  had  little 
meroy  to  expect.  He  thereforo  woro  under  his  jerkin  a  '  secret,' 
or  coat  of  chain-mail,  made  so  light  and  flexible  that  it  inter- 
fered as  little  with  his  movements  as  a  modem  under-waistcoat, 
yet  of  such  proof  as  he  might  safely  depend  upon,  every  ring 
of  it  having  been  wrought  and  joined  by  his  own  hands. 
Above  this  he  wore,  like  others  of  his  age  and  degree,  the 
Flemish  hose  and  doubleti  which,  in  honour  of  the  holy  tide, . 
were  of  the  best  superfine  English  broadcloth,  light  blue  in 
colour,  slashed  out  with  black  satin,  and  passamented  (laced, 
that  is)  with  embroidery  of  black  silk.  His  walking-boots 
were  of  cordovan  leather;  his  cloak  of  good  Scottish  grey, 
which  served  to  conceal  a  whinger,  or  eoutecM  de  ckasse,  that 
hung  at  his  belt^  and  was  his  only  offensive  weapon,  for  he 
carried  in  his  hand  but  a  rod  of  holly.  His  black  velvet 
bonnet  was  lined  with  steel,  quilted  between  the  metal  and  his 
head,  and  thus  constituted  a  means  of  defence  which  might 
safely  be  trusted  to. 

Upon  the  whole,  Heniy  had  the  appearance,  to  which  he 
was  well  entitled,  of  a  burgher  of  wealth  and  consideration, 
assuming,  in  his  dress,  as  much  consequence  as  he  could  dis- 
play, without  stepping  beyond  his  own  rank,  and  encroaching 
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on  that  of  the  gentry.  Neither  did  his  frank  and  manly  de- 
portment, though  indicating  a  total  indifierenoe  to  danger,  bear 
the  least  resemblance  to  that  of  the  brayoes  or  swashbucklers 
of  the  day,  amongst  whom  Henry  was  sometimes  imjustly 
ranked  by  those  who  imputed  the  frays  in  which  he  was  so 
often  engaged  to  a  quarrelsome  and  yiolent  temper,  resting 
upon  a  consciousness  of  his  personal  strength  and  Imowledge  of 
his  weapon.  On  the  contrary,  every  feature  bore  the  easy  and 
good-humoured  expression  of  one  who  neither  thought  of  in- 
flicting mischief  nor  dreaded  it  from  others. 

Haying  attired  himself  in  his  best,  the  honest  armourer 
next  placed  nearest  to  his  heart  (which  throbbed  at  its  touch) 
a  little  gift  which  he  had  long  proyided  for  Oatharine  Gloyer, 
and  which  his  quality  of  Valentine  would  presently  give  bim 
the  title  to  present,  and  her  to  reoeiye,  without  regard  to 
maidenly  scruples.  It  was  a  small  ruby  out  into  the  form  of 
a  heart,  transfixed  with  a  golden  arrow,  and  was  inclosed  in  a 
small  purse  made  of  links  of  the  finest  work  in  steel,  as  if  it 
had  been  designed  for  a  haubeiiL  to  a  king.  Bound  the  yerge 
of  the  purse  were  these  words : 

Lore's  darts 
Cleftye  hearts 
ThroQf^  mail-shirts. 

This  deyice  had  cost  the  armourer  some  thought,  and  he 
was  much  satisfied  with  his  composition,  because  it  seemed  to 
imply  that  his  skill  could  defend  all  hearts  saying  his  own. 
He  wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  hastened  t&x)ugh  the 
still  silent  streets,  determined  to  appear  at  the  window  ap» 
pointed  a  little  before  dawn. 

With  this  purpose  he  passed  up  the  High  Street,*  and 
turned  down  the  opening  where  St.  John's  Church  now 
stands,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Curfew  Street  ;t  when  it 
occurred  to  him,  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  that  he 
was  at  least  an  hour  too  early  for  his  purpose,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  appear  at  the  place  of  rendesyous  till 
nearer  the  time  assigned.  Other  gallants  were  not  unlikely  to 
be  on  the  watch  as  well  as  himself  about  the  house  of  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth ;  and  he  knew  his  own  foible  so  well  as  to  be 
sensible  of  the  great  chance  of  a  scuffle  arising  betwixt  them. 
'I  haye  the  advantage,'  he  thought,  'by  my  father  Simon's 
friendship ;  and  why  diould  I  stain  my  fingers  with  the  blood 

*  See  Note  14.  f  See  Note  15. 
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of  tbe  poor  creatuies  that  are  ix>t  worthy  my  notice,  amoe  they 
aie  80  much  lees  fortimate  than  myaelf  ?  No — ^no^  I  will  be  wise 
for  onoe,  and  keep  at  a  distance  from  all  temptation  to  a  broil. 
They  shall  have  no  more  time  to  qnanrel  with  me  than  just 
what  it  may  require  for  me  to  give  the  signal,  and  for  my 
father  Simon  to  answer  it.  I  wonder  how  the  old  man  will 
eontriye  to  bring  her  to  the  window  Y  I  fear,  if  she  knew  his 
purpose,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  carry  it  into  execution.' 

While  these  lorer-like  thoughts  were  passing  through  his 
brain,  the  armourer  kntered  in  his  pace,  often  turning  his  eyes 
eastward^  and  eyeing  the  firmament^  in  which  no  sli^t  shades 
of  grey  were  beginning  to  flicker,  to  announce  the  approach  of 
dawn,  howeyer  distanti  which,  to  the  impatience  of  the  stout 
armourer,  seemed  on  that  morning  to  abstain  longer  than  usual 
from  occupying  her  eastern  barbican.  He  was  now  passing 
slowly  under  die  wall  <tf  St.  Anne's  Chapel  (not  failing  to 
cross  himself  and  say  an  cmw,  as  he  trode  the  consecrated 
ground),  when  a  voice,  which  seemed  to  come  from  behind 
one  of  the  flying  buttresses  of  the  chapel,  said,  'He  lingan 
that  has  need  to  ruiL' 

'Who  speaks Y'  said  the  armourer,  looking  around  him, 
somewhat  startled  at  an  address  so  unexpected,  both  in  its 
tone  and  tenor. 

'No  matter  who  speaks,'  answered  the  same  voice.  'Do 
thou  make  great  speed,  or  thou  wilt  scarce  make  good  speed. 
Bandy  not  words,  but  begone*' 

'  Saint  or  sinner,  angel  or  devil,'  said  Henry,  crossing  himself, 
'your  advice  touches  me  but  too  dearly  to  be  neglected.  St. 
Valentine  be  my  speed  1 ' 

So  saying,  he  instantly  changed  his  loitering  pace  to  one 
with  which  few  people  could  have  kept  up,  and  in  an  instant 
was  in  Couvrefew  Street.  He  had  not  made  three  steps  towards 
Simon  Glover's,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  narrow  street, 
when  two  men  started  from  under  the  houses  on  difierent  sides, 
and  advanced,  as  it  were  by  concert,  to  intercept  his  passage. 
The  imperfect  light  only  permitted  him  to  discern  that  they 
wore  the  Highland  mantle. 

'Clear  the  way,  cateran,'  said  the  armourer,  in  the  deep 
stem  voice  which  corresponded  with  the  breadth  of  his  chest 

They  did  not  answer,  at  least  intelligibly ;  but  he  could  see 
that  they  drew  their  swords,  with  the  purpose  of  withstanding 
him  by  violence.  Conjecturing  some  evil,  but  of  what  kind  he 
could  not  anticipate,  Henry  instantly  determined  to  make  his 
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way  through  wfaaterer  oddfl,  and  defend  his  aiittnn^  or  at 
least  die  at  her  feet.  He  oast  his  oloak  over  his  left  ann  as  a 
backler,  and  advanoed  rafndlj  and  steadily  to  the  two  men. 
The  nearest  made  a  throst  at  him,  but  Heniy  Smith,  parrying 
the  blow  with  his  cloak,  dashed  his  arm  in  the  man%  face,  and 
tripping  him  at  the  same  time,  gave  him  a  seyere  feJl  on  the 
oauseway ;  while  almost  at  the  same  instant  he  struck  a  blow 
with  his  whinger  at  the  fellow  who  was  upon  his  right  hand,  so 
severely  applied,  that  he  also  lay  prostrate  by  his  associate. 
Meanwhile,  the  armourer  pushed  forward  in  alann,  for  whidi 
the  drcumstanoe  of  the  street  being  guarded  or  defended  by 
strangers  who  conducted  themaelyes  with  such  yiolenoe  afiRnded 
sufficient  reason.  He  heard  a  suppressed  whisper  and  a  bustie 
under  the  glover's  windows — those  very  windows  from  which 
he  had  expected  to  be  hailed  by  Gathurine  as  her  Valentine. 
He  kept  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  that  he  might 
reconnoitre  their  number  and  purpose.  But  one  of  the  party 
who  were  beneath  the  window,  observing  or  hearing  him,  orosBed 
the  street  also,  and  taking  him  doubtless  for  one  of  the  sentinels, 
asked,  in  a  whisper,  '  What  noise  was  yonder,  Kenneth  ?  why 
gave  you  not  the  signal  f ' 

'Villain,'  said  Henry,  'you  are  discovered,  and  you  shall 
die  the  death.' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  dealt  the  stranger  a  blow  with  his 
weapon,  which  would  probably  have  made  his  words  good,  had 
not  the  man,  raising  his  arm,  received  on  his  hand  the  blow 
meant  for  his  head.  The  wound  must  have  been  a  severe  one, 
for  he  staggered  and  fell  with  a  deep  groan.  Without  noticing 
him  farther,  Henry  Smith  sprung  forward  upon  a  party  of  men 
who  seemed  engaged  in  placing  a  ladder  against  the  lattice 
window  in  the  gable.  Henry  did  not  stop  eitiber  to  count  their 
ntunbers  or  to  ascertain  their  purpose.  But|  crying  the  alarm- 
word  of  the  town,  and  giving  the  signal  at  which  the  burghers 
were  wont  to  collect,  he  rushed  on  the  n^ht-walkerB,  one  of 
whom  was  in  the  act  of  ascending  the  ladder.  The  smith 
seized  it  by  the  rounds,  threw  it  down  on  the  pavement,  and 
placing  his  foot  on  the  body  of.  the  man  who  had  been  mount- 
ing, prevented  him  from  regaining  his  feet.  His  accomplices 
struck  fiercely  at  Henry,  to  extricate  their  compani(xi.  But 
his  mail-coat  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  he  repaid  their 
blows  with  interest,  shouting  aloud,  '  Help — ^help,  for  bonny  St. 
Johnston  I  Bows  and  blades,  brave  citisens !  bows  and  blades ! 
they  break  into  our  houses  under  doud  of  night' 
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These  words,  which  resounded  far  through  the  streetSi  were 
aooompanied  by  as  many  fierce  blows,  dealt  with  good  effect 
among  those  whom  the  armourer  assailed.  In  the  meantime, 
tiie  inhabitants  of  the  district  began  to  awaken  and  appear  on 
the  street  in  their  shirts,  with  swords  and  targets,  and  some  of 
them  with  torehes.  The  assailants  now  endeaToured  to  make 
tiieir  escape,  which  all  of  them  effected  excepting  the  man  who 
had  been  thrown  down  along  with  the  ladder.  Him  the  intrepid 
armourer  had  caught  by  the  throat  in  the  scuffle,  and  held  as 
last  as  the  greyhound  holds  the  hare.  The  other  wounded  men 
were  borne  off  by  their  comrades. 

'  Here  are  a  sort  of  knaves  breaking  peace  within  burgh,' 
said  Hemy  to  the  neighbours  who  began  to  assemble ;  *  make 
after  the  rogues.  They  cannot  all  get  off,  for  I  have  maimed 
some  of  them :  the  blood  will  guide  you  to  them.' 

'Some  Highland  caterans,'  said  the  dtisens;  'up  and  chaae^ 
neighbours!' 

'Ay,  chase — chase!  leave  me  to  manage  this  fellow,'  con- 
tinued the  armourer. 

The  assistants  dispersed  in  different  directions,  their  lights 
flashing  and  their  cries  resounding  through  the  whole  adjacent 
district. 

In  the  meantime  the  armourer's  captiye  entreated  for  free- 
dom, using  both  promises  and  threats  to  obtain  it.  'As  thou 
art  a  gentleman,'  he  said,  '  let  me  go,  and  what  is  past  shall 
be  fozgiyen.' 

'  I  am  no  gentleman,'  said  Henry — '  I  am  Hal  of  the  Wynd, 
a  burgess  of  Perth;  and  I  have  done  nothing  to  need  for- 
givenesa.' 

'  Villain,  thou  hast  done  thou  knowest  not  what  1  But  let 
me  go^  and  I  will  fill  thy  bonnet  with  gold  pieces.' 

'  I  shall  fill  thy  bonnet  with  a  doven  head  presently,'  said 
the  armourer,  'imless  thou  stand  still  as  a  true  prisoner.' 

'What  is  the  matter,  my  son  Harry  t'  said  Simon,  who  now 
appeared  at  the  window.  '  I  hear  thy  voice  in  another  tone 
than  I  expected.  What  is  all  this  noise;  and  why  are  the 
neighbours  gathering  to  the  afiray  f 

'There  have  been  a  proper  set  of  limmers  about  to  scale 
your  windows,  father  Simon ;  but  I  am  like  to  prove  godfather 
to  one  of  them,  whom  I  hold  here,  as  fast  as  ever  vice  held  iron.' 

'Hear  me,  Simon  Glover,'  said  the  prisoner;  'let  me  but 
speak  one  word  with  you  in  private,  and  rescue  me  from  the 
gripe  of  tiiis  iron-fisted  and  leaden-pated  clown,  and  I  will  show 
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thee  that  no  harm  was  designed  to  thee  or  thine^  and,  more- 
over, tell  thee  what  will  much  advantage  thee/ 

'I  should  know  that  Toiee,'  said  Simon  Glover,  who  now 
came  to  the  door  with  a  dark  lantern  in  his  hand.  'Son  Smith, 
let  this  young  man  speak  with  me.  There  is  no  danger  in  him, 
I  promise  jou.  Stay  hut  an  instant  where  you  are^  and  let  no 
one  enter  the  house,  either  to  attack  or  defend.  I  will  he 
answerable  that  Uiis  galliard  meant  but  some  St.  Valentine's 
jest.' 

So  saying,  the  old  man  pulled  in  the  prisoner  and  shut  the 
door,  leaving  Henry  a  little  surprised  at  the  imezpeoted  light 
in  which  his  fether-in-law  had  viewed  the  afihty.  '  A  jest ! '  he 
said ;  <  it  might  have  been  a  strange  jest,  if  they  had  got  into 
the  maiden's  sleeping-room !  And  they  would  have  done  so^ 
had  it  not  been  for  the  honest  friendly  voice  from  betwixt  the 
buttresses,  which,  if  it  were  not  that  of  the  blessed  saint — 
though  what  am  I  that  the  holy  person  should  speak  to  me  f — 
could  not  sound  in  that  place  without  her  permission  and  assent, 
and  for  which  I  will  promise  her  a  wax  candle  at  her  shrine,  as 
long  as  my  whinger ;  and  I  would  I  had  had  my  two-handed 
broadsword  instead,  both  for  the  sake  of  St.  Johnston  and  of 
the  rogues,  for  of  a  certain  those  whingers  are  pretty  toys, 
but  more  fit  for  a  boy's  hand  than  a  man's.  Oh,  my  old  two- 
handed  Trojan,  hadst  thou  been  in  my  hands,  as  thou  hang'st 
presently  at  the  tester  of  my  bed,  the  legs  of  those  rogues  had 
not  carried  their  bodies  so  clean  off  the  field.  But  there  come 
lighted  torches  and  drawn  swords.  So  ho — stand !  Are  you 
for  St.  Johnston  f  If  friends  to  the  bonny  burgh,  you  are 
well  come.' 

'We  have  been  but  bootless  hunters,'  said  the  townsmen. 
'  We  followed  by  the  tracks  of  the  blood  into  the  Dominican 
burial-ground,  and  we  started  two  fellows  from  amongst  the 
tombs,  supporting  betwixt  them  a  third,  who  had  probably  got 
some  of  your  marks  about  him,  Harry.  They  got  to  the 
postern  gate  before  we  could  overtake  tiiem,  and  rang  the 
sanctuary  bell';  the  gate  opened,  and  in  went  they.  So  they 
are  safe  in  girth  and  sanctuary,  and  we  may  go  to  our  cold  beds 
and  warm  us.' 

'Ay,'  said  one  of  the  party,  'the  good  Dominicans  have 
always  some  devout  brother  of  their  convent  sitting  up  to  open 
the  gate  of  the  sanctuary  to  any  poor  soul  that  is  in  trouble, 
and  desires  shelter  in  the  church.' 

'Yes,  if  the  poor  hunted  soul  can  pay  for  it^'  said  another; 
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*  but)  truly,  if  he  be  poor  in  pone  as  well  as  in  spirit,  he  may 
stand  on  ihe  outside  tQl  the  hounds  come  up  with  him.' 

A  thixd,  who  had  been  poring  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the 
ground  by  adrantage  of  his  torch,  now  looked  upwavds  and 
spoke.  He  was  a  brisk,  forward,  rather  oorpulent  little  man, 
called  Oliyer  Ploudfute,  reasonably  wealthy,  and  a  leading  man 
in  his  craft,  which  was  that  of  bonnet-makers;  he,  th^efore, 
spoke  as  one  in  authority.  ^Canst  tell  us,  joUy  smith' — ^for 
they  recognised  each  other  by  the  lights  which  were  brought 
into  the  streets — 'what  manner  of  fellows  they  were  who  raised 
up  this  hay  within  buighf ' 

'The  two  that  I  first  saw,'  answered  the  armourer,  'seemed 
to  me,  as  well  as  I  could  observe  them,  to  have  Highland  plaids 
about  them.' 

'Like  enough — like  enough,'  answered  another  citisen, 
shaking  his  head.  '  It's  a  shame  the  breaches  in  our  walls  are 
not  repaired,  and  that  these  landlouping  Highland  scoundrels 
are  left  at  liberty  to  take  honest  men  and  wcnnen  out  of  their 
beds  any  night  that  is  dark  enough.' 

'  But  look  here,  neighbours,'  said  Oliyer  Pioudfute,  showing 
a  bloody  hand  which  he  had  picked  up  from  the  ground; 
'  when  cud  such  a  hand  as  this  tie  a  Highlandman's  brogues! 
It  is  large,  indeed,  and  bony,  but  as  fine  as  a  lady's,  with  a  ring 
that  sparkles  like  a  gleaming  candle.  Simon  Gloyer  has  made 
gloyes  for  this  hand  before  now,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  for 
he  woi^s  for  all  the  courtiers.'  The  spectators  here  began  to 
gase  on  the  bloody  token  with  yarious  comments. 

'If  that  is  the  case,'  said  one,  'Harry  Smith  had  beet  show 
a  dean  pair  of  heels  for  it,  since  the  justiciar  will  scarce  think 
the  protecting  a  burgess's  house  an  excuse  for  cutting  off  a 
gentleman's  hand.    There  be  hard  laws  against  mutilation.' 

'Fie  upon  you,  that  you  will  say  so^  Michael  Wabster,' 
answered  the  bonnet-maker ;  '  are  we  not  representatiyes  and 
successors  of  the  stout  old  Romans,  who  buUt  Perth  as  like  to 
their  own  city  as  they  could  f  And  haye  we  not  charters  from 
all  our  noble  kings  and  progenitors,  as  being  their  loying  liege- 
men! And  would  you  haye  us  now  yield  up  our  rights, 
priyileges,  and  immunities,  our  outfang  and  inf ang,  our  hand- 
habend,  our  baok-bearand,  and  our  blood-suits,  and  ameroiar 
ments,  escheats,  and  commodities,  and  suffer  an  honest  burgess's 
house  to  be  assaulted  without  seeking  for  redress!  No,  braye 
citizens,  craftsmen,  and  burgesses,  the  Tay  shall  flow  back  to 
Dunkeld  before  we  sulmut  to  such  injustice ! ' 
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*  And  bow  can  we  help  itt '  said  a  grave  old  man,  who  stood 
leaning  on  a  two-handed  sword.  'What  would  you  haye 
usdoT 

'  Many,  Bailie  Craigdallie,  I  wonder  that  you,  of  all  men, 
ask  the  question.  I  would  have  you  pass  like  true  men  from 
this  very  plaoe  to  the  King's  Grace's  presence,  raise  him  from 
his  royal  rest^  and  presenting  to  him  the  piteous  case  of  our 
being  called  forth  from  our  beds  at  this  season,  with  little 
better  covering  than  these  shirts,  I  would  show  him  this  bloody 
token,  and  know  from  his  Grace's  own  royal  lips  whether  it  is 
just  and  honest  that  his  loving  lieges  should  be  thus  treated  by 
the  knights  and  nobles  of  his  deboshed  court  And  this  I  cafi 
pushing  our  cause  warmly.' 

'Warmly,  sayst  thoul'  replied  the  old  buigess;  'why,  so 
warmly,  that  we  shall  all  die  of  cold,  man,  before  the  porter 
turn  a  key  to  let  us  into  the  royal  presence.  Come,  fnends, 
the  night  is  bitter,  we  have  kept  our  watch  and  ward  Uke  men, 
and  our  jolly  smith  hath  given  a  warning  to  those  that  would 
wrong  us,  which  shall  be  worth  twenty  prodamaUons  of  the 
King.  To-morrow  is  a  new  day ;  we  will  consult  on  this 
matter  on  this  self-same  spot^  and  consider  what  measures 
should  be  taken  for  disooveiy  and  pursuit  of  the  villains. 
And  therefore  let  us  dismiss  before  the  heart's-blood  freeie  in 
our  veins.' 

'Bravo — bravo^  neighbour  Craigdallie!  St.  Johnston  for 
ever ! ' 

Oliver  Proudf ute  would  still  have  spoken ;  for  he  was  one  of 
those  pitiless  orators  who  think  that  their  eloquence  can  over- 
come all  inconveniences  in  time,  place,  and  circumstances. 
But  no  one  would  listen;  and  the  citisens  dispersed  to  their 
own  houses  by  the  light  of  the  dawn,  which  b^gan  now  to 
streak  the  horizon. 

They  were  scarce  gone  ere  the  door  of  the  glover's  house 
opened,  and  seizing  the  smith  by  the  hand,  the  old  man  pulled 
him  in. 

'Where  is  the  prisoner?'  demanded  the  armourer. 

'He  is  gone — escaped — ^fled — ^what  do  I  know  of  himt'  said 
the  glover.  '  He  got  out  at  the  back  door,  and  so  through  the 
little  garden.  Think  not  of  him,  but  come  and  see  the 
Valentine  whose  honour  and  life  you  have  saved  this  morning.' 

'  Let  me  but  sheathe  my  weapon,'  said  the  smith,  '  let  me 
but  wash  my  hands.' 
'  'There  is  not  an  instant  to  lose,  she  is  up  and  almost 
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drooBod.  Come  on,  man.  She  shall  see  thee  with  thy  good 
weapon  in  thy  hand,  and  with  villain's  blood  on  thy  fingers, 
that  she  may  know  what  is  the  value  of  a  true  man's  service. 
She  has  stopped  my  mouth  over-long  with  her  pruderies  and 
her  scruples.  I  will  have  her  know  what  a  brave  man's  love  is 
worUi,  and  a  bold  burgess's  to  boot.' 


CHAPTER  V 

Up  1  lady  &ir,  tod  bimid  thy  hair, 

And  rouM  thee  in  the  breesy  air, 

Up  t  aiiit  thT  bower,  late  wean  the  hoar. 

Long  BAve  the  rooka  oaw'd  round  the  tower. 

Joanna.  Baillib, 

Staiiled  from  her  repose  by  the  noue  of  the  affimy,  the 
Maid  of  Perth  had  listened  in  breathless  terror  to  the  sounds 
of  yidenoe  and  outory  which  arose  from  the  street.  She  had 
sunk  on  her  knees  to  pray  for  assistance,  and  when  she  distin- 
goished  the  voices  of  neighbours  and  friends  collected  for  her 
protection,  she  remained  in  the  same  posture  to  return  thanks. 
She  was  still  kneeling  when  her  father  almost  thrust  her  cham- 
pion, Henry  Smithi  into  her  apartment;  the  bashful  loyer 
hanging  back  at  firsts  as  if  afraid  to  give  oSsDoe^  and,  on 
observing  her  posture,  from  respect  to  her  devotion. 

'Father,'  said  the  armourer,  'she  prays;  I  dare  no  more 
speak  to  her  than  to  a  bishop  when  he  says  mass.' 

'Now,  go  thy  ways,  for  a  rig^t  valiant  and  courageous 
blockhead,'  said  her  father ;  and  then  speaking  to  his  daughter, 
he  added,  '  Heaven  is  best  thanked,  my  daughter,  by  gratitude 
shown  to  our  fellow-creatures.  Here  comes  the  instrument  by 
whom  Gk)d  has  rescued  thee  from  death,  or  perhaps  from  di»* 
lumour  worse  than  death.  Receive  him,  Catharine,  as  tbj  true 
Valentine,  and  him  whom  I  desire  to  see  my  afifectionate  son.' 

'Not  thus — ^father,'  replied  Catharine.  'I  can  see — can 
speak  to  no  one  now.  I  am  not  ungrateful — perhaps  I  am  too 
thankful  to  the  instrument  of  our  safety ;  but  let  me  thank 
the  guardian  saint  who  sent  me  this  timely  relief,  and  give  me 
but  a  moment  to  don  my  kirtle.' 

'  Nay,  God-a-mercy,  wench,  it  were  hard  to  deny  thee  time  to 
busk  thy  body-clothes,  since  the  request  is  the  only  words  like 
a  woman  that  thou  hast  uttered  for  these  ten  days.  Truly, 
son  Harry,  I  would  my  daughter  would  put  off  being  entirely 
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a  saint  tUl  the  time  oomes  for  her  being  canonised  for  St. 
Gatherine  the  Second.' 

^Nay,  jest  not^  fttther;  for  I  will  swear  she  has  at  least  one 
sincere  adorer  already,  who  hath  devoted  himself  to  her  pleasure, 
00  far  as  sinful  man  may.  Fare-thee-well,  then,  for  the  moment^ 
fair  maiden,'  he  concluded,  raising  his  voice,  '  and  Heaven  send 
thee  dreams  as  peaceful  as  thy  waking  thoughts.  I  go  to 
watch  thy  slumbers,  and  woe  with  him  that  i^all  intrude  on 
iheml' 

'  Nay,  good  and  brave  Henry,  whose  wann  heart  is  at  such 
variance  with  thy  reckless  hand,  thrust  thyself  into  no  farther 
quarrels  to-night ;  but  take  the  kindest  thanks,  and  with  these, 
try  to  assume  the  peaceful  thoughts  which  you  assign  to  me. 
To-morrow  we  will  meet^  that  I  may  assure  you  of  my  gratitude. 
Farewell.' 

'And  farewell,  lady  and  light  of  my  heart!'  said  the 
armourer,  and,  descending  the  stair  which  led  to  Catharine's 
apartment)  was  about  to  sally  forth  into  the  street,  when  the 
glover  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

*I  shall  like  the  ruffle  of  to-night^'  said  he,  'better  than  I 
ever  thought  to  do  the  clashing  of  steel,  if  it  brings  my  daughter 
to  her  senses,  Harry,  and  teaches  her  what  thou  art  worth. 
By  St.  Macgrider !  *  I  even  love  these  roysterers,  and  am  sorry 
for  that  poor  lover  who  will  never  wear  left-handed  chevron 
again.  Ay !  he  has  lost  that  which  he  will  miss  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  especially  when  he  goes  to  pull  on  his  gloves ;  ay, 
he  will  pay  but  half  a  fee  to  my  craft  in  future.  Nay,  not  a 
step  from  this  house  to-night,'  he  continued.  '  Thou  dost  not 
leave  us,  I  promise  thee,  my  son.' 

'  I  do  not  mean  it.  But  I  will,  with  your  permission,  watch 
in  the  street.    The  attack  may  be  renewed.' 

'And  if  it  be,'  said  Simon,  'thou  wilt  have  better  access  to 
drive  them  back,  having  the  vantage  of  the  house.  It  is  the 
way  of  fighting  which  suits  us  burghers  best — ^that  of  resisting 
from  belund  stone  walls.  Our  duty  of  watch  and  ward  teaches 
us  that  trick ;  besides,  enough  are  awake  and  astir  to  ensure 
us  peace  and  quiet  till  morning.     So  come  in  this  way.' 

So  saying,  he  drew  Henry,  nothing  loth,  into  the  same  apart- 
ment where  they  had  supped,  and  where  the  old  woman,  who 
was  on  foot)  disturbed  as  others  had  been  by  the  nocturnal 
affiray,  soon  roused  up  the  fire. 

*  AplMeoBUadvii]gvl7Bool«aiiMlidie<^ooIaifojraMM 
the  memory  of  thie  old  GeeUe  mint  from  ntter  liothe. 
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'And  now,  my  doogfaty  son,'  said  the  glover,  '  what  liquor 
wilt  thou  pledge  thy  father  in  9 ' 

Henry  Smith  had  suffared  himself  to  sink  mechanically  upon 
a  seat  of  old  black  oak,  and  now  gazed  on  the  fire,  that  flashed 
back  a  ruddy  light  over  his  manly  features.  He  muttered  to 
himself  half  audibly — '  Good  Henry — 6nnie  Henzy.  Ah  I  had 
she  but  said,  dear  Henry  I ' 

'What  liquors  be  these f  said  the  old  glover,  laughing. 
'My  cellar  holds  none  such;  but  if  sack,  or  Rhenish,  or  wine  olt 
Gaaoony  can  serve,  why,  say  the  word  and  the  flagon  foams, 
that  is  all.' 

'  The  hindeit  thanks,'  said  the  armourer,  still  musing, '  that's 
more  than  she  ever  said  to  me  before— the  kindest  thanks — 
what  may.  not  that  stretch  to  t ' 

'It  shall  stretch  like  kid's  leather,  man,'  said  the  glover, 
'if  thou  wilt  but  be  ruled,  and  say  what  thou  wilt  take  for  thy 
morning's  draught' 

'  Whatever  thou  wilt,  father,'  answered  the  armourer,  care- 
lessly, and  relapsed  into  the  analysis  of  Catharine's  speech  to 
him.  'She  spoke  of  my  wami  heart;  but  she  also  spoke  of 
my  reckless  hand«  What  earthly  thing  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of 
tins  fighting  fancy  t  Certainly  I  were  best  strike  my  right 
hand  of^  and  nail  it  to  the  door  of  a  church,  that  it  may  never 
do  me  discredit  more.' 

'  You  have  chopped  off  hands  enough  for  one  night,'  said  his 
friend,  setting  a  flagon  of  wine  on  the  table.  '  Why  dost  thou 
vex  thyself,  man  f  She  would  love  thee  twice  as  well  did  she 
not  see  how  thou  doatest  upon  her.  But  it  becomes  serious 
now.  I  am  not  to  have  the  risk  of  my  booth  being  broken  and 
my  house  plundered  by  the  hell-raking  followers  of  the  nobles, 
because  she  is  called  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  an 't  please  ye. 
No,  she  shall  know  I  am  her  father,  and  will  have  that  obedience 
to  which  law  and  gospel  give  me  right.  I  will  have  her  thy 
wife,  Henry,  my  heart  of  gold — thy  wife^  my  man  of  mettie,  and 
that  before  many  weeks  are  over.  Come— come,  here  is  to  thy 
meny  bridal,  joUy  smith.' 

The  father  quaffed  a  laige  cup^  and  filled  it  to  his  adopted 
son,  who  raised  it  slowly  to  his  head ;  then,  ere  it  had  reached 
his  lips,  replaced  it  suddenly  on  the  table  and  shook  his  head. 

'  Nay,  if  thou  wilt  not  pledge  me  to  such  a  health,  I  know 
no  one  who  will^'  said  Simon.  'What  canst  thou  mean,  thou 
foolish  lad  t  Here  has  a  chance  happened,  which  in  a  manner 
places  her  in  thy  power,  since  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 
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other  all  would  cry  fie  on  her  if  she  should  say  thee  nay. 
Here  am  I,  her  father,  not  only  omiBenting  to  the  cutting  out 
of  the  match,  but  wOling  to  see  you  two  as  closely  united 
together  as  ever  needle  stitched  buckskin.  And  with  all  this 
on  thy  side — fortune,  father,  and  all — ^thou  lookest  like  a  dis- 
tracted lover  in  a  ballad,  more  like  to  pitch  thyself  into  the 
Tay  than  to  woo  a  lass  that  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  if  you 
can  but  choose  the  lucky  minute/ 

*Ay,  but  that  lucky  minute,  father  1  I  question  much  if 
Gatbanne  ever  has  such  a  moment  to  glance  on  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  as  might  lead  her  to  listen  to  a  coarse  ignorant 
borrel  man  like  me.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  father;  elsewhere 
I  can  hold  up  my  head  like  another  man,  but  with  your  saintly 
daughter  I  lose  heart  and  courage,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  would  be  wellnigh  robbing  a  holy  shrine  if  I  could 
succeed  in  surprising  her  afieotions.  Her  thoughts  are  too 
much  fitted  for  Heaven  to  be  wasted  on  such  a  one  as  I  am.' 

'E'en  as  you  like,  Henry,'  answered  the  glover.  'My 
daughter  is  not  courting  you  any  more  than  I  am — a  fair  ofier 
is  no  cause  of  feud ;  only  if  you  think  that  I  will  give  in  to  her 
foolish  notions  of  a  convent,  take  it  with  you  that  I  will  never 
listen  to  them.  I  love  and  honour  the  church,'  he  said,  crossing 
himself.  'I  pay  her  rights  duly  and  cheerfully — tithes  and 
alms,  wine  and  wax,  I  pay  them  as  justly,  I  say,  as  any  man  in 
Perth  of  my  means  doth — but  I  cannot  afford  the  church  my 
only  and  single  ewe-lamb  that  I  have  in  the  world.  Her 
mother  was  dear  to  me  on  earth,  and  is  now  an  angel  in  Heaven. 
Catharine  is  all  I  have  to  remind  me  of  her  I  have  lost ;  and  if 
she  goes  to  the  cloister,  it  shall  be  when  these  old  eyes  are 
dosed  for  ever,  and  not  sooner.  But  as  for  you,  friend  Gow,  I 
pray  you  will  act  according  to  your  own  b^  liking.  I  want 
to  force  no  wife  on  you,  I  promise  you.' 

'  Nay,  now,  you  beat  the  iron  twice  over,'  said  Heniy.  '  It  is 
thus  we  always  end,  fathei^  by  your  being  testy  with  me  for  not 
doing  that  thing  in  the  world  which  would  make  me  happiest, 
were  I  to  have  it  in  my  power.  Why,  father,  I  would  the  keenest 
dirk  I  ever  forged  were  sticking  in  my  heart  at  this  moment  if 
there  is  one  single  partide  in  it  that  is  not  more  your  daughter's 
roperty  than  my  own.  But  what  can  I  dot  I  cannot  think 
ess  of  her,  or  more  of  myself,  than  we  both  deserve ;  and  what 
seems  to  you  so  easy  and  certain  is  to  me  as  difficult  as  it 
would  be  to  work  a  steel  hauberk  out  of  hards  of  flax.  But 
here  is  to  you,  father,'  he  added,  in  a  more  cheerful  tone ;  '  and 
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here  is  to  my  fair  eaint  and  Valentiaei  aa  I  lu^  your  Oaiharine 
will  be  mine  for  the  Beaaon.  And  let  me  not  keep  your  old 
head  longer  from  the  pillow,  but  make  interest  with  your 
feather-bed  till  daybreak ;  and  then  you  must  be  my  guide  to 
your  daughter's  ohamberdoor,  and  my  apology  for  entering  it, 
to  bid  her  good-morrow,  for  the  brightest  that  the  sun  will 
awaken  in  the  city  or  for  miles  round  it.' 

'No  bad  advice,  my  son,'  said  the  honest  glover.  'But  you, 
what  will  you  dot  WiU  you  lie  down  beside  me,  or  take  a  part 
of  Conachar's  bedT 

'Neither,'  answered  Harry  Gow;    'I  should  but  prevent 

four  rest,  and  for  me  this  easy-chair  is  worth  a  down  bed,  and 
will  sleep  like  a  sentinel,  with  my  graith  about  ma'  As  he 
spoke,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

'Nay,  Heaven  send  us  no  more  need  of  weapons.  Good- 
night,  or  rather  good-morrow,  till  day-peep ;  and  the  first  who 
wakes  calls  up  the  other.' 

Thus  parted  the  two  burghers.  The  glover  retired  to  his 
bed,  and,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  to  rest.  The  lover  was  not  so 
fortunate.  His  bodily  frame  easily  bore  the  fatigue  which  he 
had  encountered  in  the  course  of  the  nighty  but  his  mind  was 
of  a  different  and  more  delicate  mould.  In  one  point  of  view, 
he  was  but  the  stout  buzgher  of  his  period,  proud  'alike  of  his 
art  in  making  weapons  and  wielding  them  when  made;  his 
professional  jealousy,  personal  strengUi,  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
arms  brought  him  into  many  quarrels,  which  had  made  him 
generally  feared,  and  in  some  instances  disliked.  But  with 
these  qvudities  were  united  the  simple  good-nature  of  a  child, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  imaginative  and  enthusiastic  temper, 
which  seemed  little  to  correspond  with  his  labours  at  the  foige 
or  his  combats  in  the  field.  Perhaps  a  little  of  the  hare-brained 
and  ardent  feeling  which  he  had  picked  out  of  old  ballads,  or 
f  from  the  metri(»J  romances,  which  were  his  sole  source  of 
V  information  or  knowledge,  may  have  .been  the  means  of  prick- 
ing him  on  to  some  of  lus  achievements,  which  had  often  a  rude 
strain  of  chivalzy  in  them ;  at  leasts  it  was  certain  that  his  love 
to  the  fair  Catharine  had  in  it  a  delicacy  such  as  might  have 
become  the  squire  of  low  degree,  who  was  honoured,  if  song 
speaks  truth,  with  the  smiles  of  the  King  of  Hungaiy's 
daughter.  His  sentiments  towards  her  were  certainly  as 
exalted  as  if  they  had  been  fixed  upon  an  actual  angel,  which 
made  old  Simon,  and  others  who  watched  his  conduct,  think 
that  his  passion  was  too  high  and  devotional  to  be  successful 
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maiden  oi  mortal  mould.  Thej  were  mistaken,  however. 
Catharine,  ocy  and  reeerred  as  she  was,  had  a  heart  which  ootdd 
feel  and  nnaerstand  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  armourer's 
passion;  and  whether  she  was  able  to  repay  it  or  not,  she 
had  as  much  secret  pride  in  the  attachment  of  the  redoubted 
Henry  Gow  as  a  lady  d  romance  may  be  supposed  to  have  in 
the  company  of  a  tame  lion,  who  follows  to  provide  for  and 
defend  her.  It  was  with  sentiments  of  the  most  sincere  grati- 
tude that  she  lecoUeoted,  as  she  awoke  at  dawn,  the  services  d 
Henry  during  the  course  of  the  eventful  nighti  and  the  first 
thought  which  she  dwelt  upon  was  the  means  of  making  him 
understand  her  feelings. 

Arising  hastily  from  bed,  and  half  blushing  at  her  own 
purpose — 'I  have  been  cold  to  him,  and  perhaps  unjust ;  I  will 
not  be  ungrateful,'  she  said  to  herself,  'though  I  cannot  yield 
to  his  suit.  I  will  not  wait  till  my  father  compels  me  to 
receive  him  as  my  Valentine  for  the  year :  I  will  seek  him  out^ 
and  choose  him  myself.  I  have  thought  other  girls  bold  when 
they  did  something  like  this ;  but  I  shall  thus  best  please  my 
father,  and  but  discharge  the  rites  due  to  good  8t.  Valentine 
by  showing  my  gratitude  to  this  brave  man.' 

Hastily  slipping  on  her  dress,  which,  nevertheless,  was  left 
a  good  deal  more  disordered  than  usual,  she  tripped  down- 
stairs and  opened  the  door  of  the  chamber,  in  which,  as  she 
had  guessed,  her  lover  had  passed  the  hours  after  the  fray. 
Catharine  paused  at  the  door,  and  became  half-afraid  of  execut- 
ing her  purpose,  which  not  only  permitted  but  enjoined  the 
V^entines  of  the  year  to  begin  their  connexion  with  a  kiss  of 
affection.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  peculiarly  propitious  omen 
if  the  one  party  could  find  the  other  asleep,  and  awaken  him  or 
her  by  performance  of  this  interesting  ceremony. 

Never  was  a  fairer  opportunity  offered  for  commencing  this 
mystic  tie  than  that  which  now  presented  itself  to  Catharine. 
After  many  and  various  thoughts,  sleep  had  at  length  overcome 
the  stout  armourer  in  the  chair  in  which  he  had  deposited  him- 
self. His  features,  in  repose,  had  a  more  firm  and  manly  cast 
than  Catharine  had  thought,  who^  having  generally  seen  them 
fluctuating  between  shamefacedness  and  apprehension  of  her 
displeasure,  had  been  used  to  connect  with  them  some  idea  of 
imbecility. 

*He  looks  very  stem,'  she  said;  Mf  he  should  be  angry t 
And  then  when  he  awakes — we  are  alone — if  I  should  call 
Dorotiiy — if  I  should  wake  my  fathert    But  no !  it  is  a  thing  of 
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oustom,  and  done  in  all  maidenly  and  aisteriy  loTe  and  honour. 
I  will  not  sappose  that  Henry  oan  mlflocnutrae  it^  and  I  will 
not  let  a  chllaiJih  hashf  nlneas  put  my  gratitude  to  deep.' 

So  saying,  she  tripped  along  the  floor  of  the  apartment  with 
a  light)  though  hesitating,  step^  and  a  oheek  orimsoned  at  her 
own  purpose ;  and  gliding  to  the  ohair  of  the  sleeper,  dropped 
a  kias  upon  his  lips  as  light  as  if  a  rose-leaf  had  fallal  on  them. 
The  slumhers  must  have  been  slight  which  such  a  touch  could 
dispel,  and  the  dreams  of  the  deeper  must  needs  have  been 
connected  with  the  cause  of  the  interruption,  since  Henry, 
instantly  starting  up,  caught  the  maiden  in  his  arms,  and 
attempted  to  return  in  ecstasy  the  salute  which  had  broken 
his  repose.  But  Catharine  struggled  in  his  embrace ;  and  as 
her  efforts  implied  alarmed  modesty  rather  than  maidenly 
coyness,  her  bashful  lover  suffered  her  to  escape  a  grasp 
from  which  twenty  times  her  strength  could  not  have  ertri- 
cated  her. 

'Nay,  be  not  angry,  good  Henry,'  said  Oatharine,  in  the 
kindest  tone,  to  her  surprised  lover.  '  I  have  paid  my  vows  to 
St.  Valentine,  to  show  how  I  value  the  mate  which  he  has  sent 
me  for  the  year.  Let  but  my  father  be  present^  and  I  will  not 
dare  to  refuse  thee  the  revenge  yon  may  daim  for  a  broken 
sleep.' 

'  Let  not  that  be  a  hinderance,'  said  the  old  glover,  rushing 
in  ecstasy  into  the  room ;  '  to  her,  smith — ^to  her :  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot,  and  teach  her  what  it  is  not  to  let  sleeping  dogs 
UestilL' 

Thus  encouraged,  Henry,  though  perhaps  with  less  alarming 
vivacity,  again  seised  the  blushing  maiden  in  his  arma^  who 
submitted  with  a  tolerable  grace  to  receive  repayment  of  her 
salute,  a  dozen  times  repeated,  and  with  an  energy  veiydififerent 
from  that  which  had  provoked  such  severe  retaliation.  At 
length  she  again  extricated  herself  from  her  lover's  arms,  and, 
as  if  frightened  and  repenting  what  she  had  done,  threw  herself 
into  a  seat)  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

'Cheer  up,  thou  silly  girl,'  said  her  father,  'and  be  not 
ashamed  that  thou  hast  made  the  two  happiest  men  in  Perth, 
since  thy  old  father  is  one  of  them.  Never  was  kiss  so  well 
bestowed,  and  meet  it  is  that  it  should  be  suitably  returned. 
Look  up,  my  darling  I  look  up,  and  let  me  see  thee  give  but 
one  smile.  By  my  honest  word,  the  sun  that  now  rises  over 
our  fair  dty  diows  no  sight  that  can  give  me  greater  pleasure. 
What)'  he  continued,  in  a  jocose  tone,  'thou  thoughtst  thou 
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badst  Jamie  Keddie's  ring,*  and  oouldst  walk  inviBiblet  but 
not  aO|  my  faarj  of  the  dawning.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  rise, 
I  heard  ihj  chamber  door  open,  and  watched  thee  downstairs, 
not  to  protect  thee  against  this  sleepy-headed  Henry,  but  to 
see  with  my  own  delighted  eyes  my  beloved  girl  do  that  which 
her  father  most  wished.  Ckmie,  put  down  these  foolish  hands, 
and  though  thou  blushest  a  lit^e,  it  will  only  the  better  grace 
St.  Valentine's  mom,  when  blushes  best  become  a  maiden's 
cheek.' 

As  Simon  Gloyer  spoke,  he  pulled  away,  with  gentle  violence, 
the  hands  which  hid  his  daughter's  face.  She  blushed  deeply 
indeed,  but  there  was  more  than  maiden's  shame  in  her  &oe, 
and  h^eyes  were  fast  filling  with  tears. 

'What !  weeping,  love  t '  continued  her  father;  'nay — ^nay,  this 
is  more  than  need.    Henry,  help  me  to  comfort  this  little  fool.' 

Catharine  made  an  effort  to  collect  herself  and  to  smile,  but 
the  smile  was  of  a  melancholy  and  serious  cast. 

'  I  only  meant  to  say,  father,'  said  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 
with  continued  exertion,  '  that  in  choosing  Henry  Qow  for  my 
Valentine,  and  rendering  to  him  the  rights  and  greeting  of  the 
morning,  according  to  wonted  custom,  I  meant  but  to  diow  my 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  manly  and  faithful  service,  and  my 
obedience  to  you.  But  do  not  lead  him  to  think — and,  oh, 
dearest  father,  do  not  yourself  entertain  an  idea — ^that  I  meant 
more  than  what  the  promise  to  be  his  faithful  and  affectionate 
Valentine  through  the  year  requires  of  me.' 

'Ay — ay — ay — ay,  we  understand  it  all,'  said  Simon,  in  the 
soothing  tone  which  nurses  apply  to  children.  '  We  understand 
what  the  meaning  is ;  enough  for  once — enough  for  once.  Thou 
shalt  not  be  frightened  or  hurried.  Loving,  true,  and  faithful 
ValenUnes  are  ye,  and  the  rest  as  Heaven  and  opportunity 
shall  permit.  Gome,  prithee,  have  done :  wring  not  thy  tiny 
hands,  nor  fear  farther  persecution  now.  Thou  hast  done 
bravely,  excellently.  And  now,  away  to  Dorothy,  and  call  up 
the  old  sluggard ;  we  must  have  a  substantial  breakfast,  after 
a  night  of  confusion  and  a  morning  of  joy,  and  thy  hand  will 
be  needed  to  prepare  for  us  some  <rf  these  delicate  cakes  which 
no  one  can  make  but  thyself;  and  well  hast  thou  a  right 
to  the  secret^  seeing  who  taught  it  thee.  Ah  1  health  to  the 
soul  of  tliy  dearest  mother,'  he  added,  with  a  sigh ;  <  how 
blythe  would  she  have  been  to  see  this  happy  St  Valentine's 
morning  1' 

•See  Note  16. 
XXTI  4 
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Caiharine  took  the  opportunity  of  escape  which  was  thus 
given  her,  and  glided  from  the  room.  To  Henzy  it  seemed  as 
if  the  son  had  disappeared  from  the  heayen  at  mid-day,  and 
left  the  world  in  sadden  obscurity.  Even  the  high-swelled 
hopes  with  which  the  late  incident  had  filled  him  began  to 
quail,  as  he  reflected  upon  her  altered  demeanour — ^the  teats  in 
her  eyes,  the  obvious  fear  whidi  occupied  her  features^  and 
the  pains  she  had  taken  to  show,  as  plainly  as  delicacy  would 
permit,  that  the  advances  which  she  had  made  to  hun  were 
mnited  to  the  character  with  which  the  rites  of  the  day  had 
inrested  him.  Her  father  looked  on  his  fallen  countenance 
with  something  like  surprise  and  displeasure. 

'  In  the  name  of  good  St.  John,  what  has  befallen  you,  that 
makes  you  look  as  grave  as  an  owl,  when  a  lad  of  your  spirit, 
having  really  such  a  fancy  for  this  poor  girl  as  you  pretend, 
ought  to  be  as  lively  as  a  laikt' 

'Alas,  father  1'  replied  the  crestfallen  lover,  Hhere  is  that 
written  <m  her  brow  which  says  she  loves  me  well  enough  to  be 
my  Valentine,  especially  since  you  wish  it»  but  not  well  enough 
to  be  my  wife.' 

'Now,  a  plague  on  thee  for  a  cold,  down-hearted  goosecap,' 
answered  the  feither.  '  I  can  read  a  woman's  brow  as  well,  and 
better,  than  thou,  and  I  can  see  no  such  matter  on  hers. 
Whati  the  foul  fiend,  man !  there  thou  wast  lying  like  a  l(»d 
in  thy  elbow-chair,  as  sound  asleep  as  a  judge,  when,  hadst 
thou  been  a  lover  of  any  spirit,  thou  wouldst  have  been  watch- 
ing the  east  for  the  first  ray  of  the  sun.  But  there  thou  layest^ 
snoring  I  warranty  thinking  nought  about  her,  or  anything 
else ;  and  the  poor  girl  rises  at  peep  of  day,  lest  any  one  else 
should  pick  up  her  most  predous  and  vigUant  Valentine,  and 
wakes  thee  with  a  grace  which — so  help  me,  St.  Macgrider  1 — 
would  have  put  life  in  an  anvil ;  and  thou  awakest  to  heme,  and 
pine,  and  moan,  as  if  she  had  drawn  a  hot  iron  across  thy  lips ! 
I  would  to  St.  John  she  had  sent  old  Dorothy  on  the  errand, 
and  bound  thee  for  thy  Valentine  service  to  that  bundle  of 
dry  bones,  with  never  a  tooth  in  her  head.  She  were  fittest 
Valentine  in  Perth  for  so  craven  a  wooer.' 

'  As  to  craven,  fother,'  answered  the  smith, '  there  are  twenty 
good  cocks,  whose  combs  I  have  plucked,  can  tell  thee  if  I  am 
craven  or  no.  And  Heaven  knows  that  I  would  give  my  good 
land,  held  by  burgess'  tenure,  with  smithy,  bellows,  tcmgs, 
anvil,  and  all,  providing  it  would  make  your  view  of  the  matter 
the  true  one.     But  it  is  not  of  her  coyness  or  her  blushes  that 
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I  speak ;  it  is  of  the  paleness  which  so  soon  followed  the  red, 
and  chased  it  from  her  cheeks ;  and  it  is  of  the  tears  which 
succeeded.  It  was  like  the  April  shower  stealing  upon  and 
obscuring  the  fairest  dawning  that  ever  beamed  over  the  Taj.' 

*  Tutti  taitti,'  replied  the  glover ;  '  neither  Bome  nor  Perth 
were  buOt  in  a  day.  Thou  hast  fished  salmon  a  thousand 
times,  and  mightst  have  taken  a  lesson.  When  the  fish  has 
taken  the  fly,  to  pull  a  hard  strain  on  the  line  would  snap  the 
tackle  to  pieces,  were  it  made  of  wire.  Ease  your  hand,  man, 
and  let  him  rise ;  take  leisure,  and  in  half  an  hour  thou  layest 
him  on  the  bank.  There  is  a  beginning  as  fair  as  you  could 
wish,  unless  you  expect  the  poor  wench  to  come  to  thy  bedside 
as  she  did  to  thy  cludr;  and  that  is  not  the  fashion  of  modest 
maidens.  But  observe  me ;  after  we  have  had  our  break&usti 
I  will  take  care  thou  hast  an  opportunity  to  speak  thy  mind ; 
cmly  beware  thou  be  neither  too  backward  nor  press  her  too 
hard.  Give  her  line  enough,  but  do  not  slack  too  fast^  and 
my  life  for  yours  upon  the  iasue/ 

'Do  what  I  can,  father,'  answered  Henry,  'you  will  always 
lay  the  blame  on  me— either  that  I  give  too  much  head  or  that 
I  strain  the  tackle.  I  would  give  the  best  habergeon  I  ever 
wrought,  that  the  difficulty  in  truth  rested  with  me,  for  there 
were  then  the  better  chance  of  its  being  removed.  I  own, 
however,  I  am  but  an  ass  in  the  trick  of  bringing  about  such 
discourse  as  is  to  the  purpose  for  the  occasion.' 

'Ck>me  into  the  booth  with  me,  my  son,  and  I  will  furnish 
thee  with  a  fitting  theme.  Thou  knowest  the  maiden  who 
ventures  to  kiss  a  sleeping  man  wins  of  him  a  pair  of  gloves. 
Come  to  my  booth ;  thou  shalt  have  a  pair  of  delicate  kid-skin 
that  will  exactly  suit  her  hand  and  arm.  I  was  thinking  of  her 
poor  mother  when  I  shaped  them,'  added  honest  Simon,  with  a 
sigh;  'and  except  Oatlutrine,  I  know  not  the  woman  in  Scot* 
Isind  whom  they  would  fit,  though  I  have  measured  most  of 
the  high  beauties  of  the  court  Come  with  me,  I  say,  and 
thou  shalt  be  provided  with  a  theme  to  wag  thy  tongue  upon, 
providing  tiiou  hast  courage  and  caution  to  stand  by  thee  in 
thy  wooing.' 


V 


CHAPTER  VI 

Never  to  man  ahall  Gathtfine  glre  her  liand. 

Taming  pf  the  Shrew, 

Thb  breakfast  was  served,  and  the  thin  soft  cakes,  made  of 
flour  and  honey  according  to  the  fomily  receipt^  were  not  only 
commended  with  all  the  partiality  of  a  father  and  a  lover,  but 
done  liberal  justice  to  in  the  mode  which  is  best  proof  of 
cake  as  well  as  pudding.  They  talked,  jested,  and  laughed. 
Oatharine,  too,  luid  recovered  her  equanimity  where  the  dames 
and  damsels  of  the  period  were  apt  to  lose  theirs — in  the 
kitchen,  namely,  and  in  the  superintendence  of  household 
affiuxs,  in  which  she  was  an  adept.  I  question  much  if  the 
perusal  of  Seneca  for  as  long  a  period  would  have  had  equal 
effect  in  composing  her  mind. 

Old  Dorothy  sat  down  at  the  board-«nd,  as  was  the  home* 
spun  fashion  of  the  period ;  and  so  much  were  the  two  men 
amused  with  their  own  conversation,  and  Catharine  occupied 
either  in  attending  to  them  or  with  her  own  reflections,  that 
the  old  woman  was  the  first  who  observed  the  absence  of  the 
boy  Conachar. 

*It  is  true,'  said  the  master  glover;  'go  call  him,  the  idle 
Highland  loon.  He  was  not  seen  last  night  during  the  fray 
neither,  at  least  I  saw  him  not.   Did  any  c^  you  observe  him  t ' 

The  reply  was  n^^ative ;  and  Henry's  observation  followed — 

'  There  are  times  when  Highlanders  can  couch  like  their  own 
deer — ay,  and  run  from  danger  too  as  fut.  I  have  seen  them 
do  8o  myself,  for  the  matter  of  that.' 

'  And  there  are  times,'  replied  Simon,  '  when  King  Arthur 
and  his  Round  Table  could  not  make  stand  against  them.  I 
wish,  Henzy,  you  would  speak  more  reverently  of  the  High- 
landers. They  are  often  in  Perth,  both  alone  and  in  numbers, 
and  you  ought  to  keep  peace  with  them  so  long  as  they  will 
keep  peace  with  you.' 
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An  answer  of  defianoe  rose  to  Hemy's  lipe,  but  he  prudently 
sappreaaed  it.  '  Why,  thou  knowest^  Either,'  he  saidi  smiling^ 
'  that  we  handiorafta  best  lore  the  folks  we  liye  by ;  now,  my 
craft  proTides  for  valiant  and  noble  knights,  gentle  squires  and 
pages,  stout  men-atnanus,  and  others  that  wear  the  weapons 
whioh  we  make.  It  is  natural  I  should  like  the  Ruthvensi 
the  Lindsays,  the  Ogilvys,  the  Oliphants,  and  so  many  others 
of  our  brave  and  noble  neighbours,  who  are  sheathed  in  steel 
of  my  making,  like  so  many  paladins,  bettor  than  those  naked, 
snatohing  mountaineers,  who  are  ever  doing  us  wrong,  especi- 
ally mnoe  no  five  of  each  clan  have  a  rusty  shirt  of  mail  as  old 
as  their  bnUiaeh;  and  that  is  but  the  work  of  the  clumsy  dan 
smith  after  all,  who  is  no  member  of  our  honourable  mystory, 
but  simply  works  at  the  anvil,  where  his  father  wrought  before 
hiuL  I  say,  such  people  can  have  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  an 
honest  craftttnan.' 

'Well — ^well,' answered  Simon ;  '  I  prithee  let  the  matter  rest 
even  now,  for  here  comes  the  loitering  boy,  and,  though  it  is  a 
holyday  mom,  I  want  no  more  bloody  puddings.' 

The  youth  entered  accordingly.  His  foce  was  pale,  his  eyes 
red,  and  there  was  an  air  of  disoomposure  about  his  whole  per- 
son. He  sat  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  opposite  to 
Dorothy,  and  crossed  himself,  as  if  preparing  for  his  morning's 
meaL  As  he  did  not  help  himself  to  any  food,  Catharine  offered 
him  a  platter  containing  some  of  the  caikas  which  had  met  with 
such  general  approbation.  At  first  he  rejected  her  offered  kind- 
ness rather  suUenly ;  butonher  repeating  the  offer  with  a  smile 
of  good-will,  he  took  a  cake  in  his  hand,  broke  it»  and  was  about 
to  eat  a  morsel,  when  the  effort  to  swallow  seemed  almost  too 
much  for  him;  and  though  he  succeeded,  he  did  not  repeat  it. 

'You  have  a  bad  appetite  for  St.  Valentine's  morning,  Gon- 
achar,'  said  his  good-humoured  master;  'and  yet  I  think  you 
must  have  slept  soundly  the  night  before,  mnce  I  conclude  you 
were  not  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  souffle.  Why,  I  thought 
a  lively  glune-amie  would  have  been  at  his  master's  side,  dirk 
in  hand,  at  the  first  sound  of  danger  which  arose  within  a  mOe 
of  us.' 

'  I  heard  but  an  indistinct  noise,'  said  the  youth,  his  face 
glowing  suddenly  like  a  heated  coal, '  whioh  I  took  for  the  shout 
of  some  merry  revellers ;  and  you  are  wont  to  bid  me  never 
open  door  or  window,  or  alarm  the  house,  on  the  score  of  such 
foUy.' 

'Well — ^welly'said  Simon;  'I  thought  a  Highlander  would 
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have  known  better  the  difference  betwixt  the  dash  of  swords 
and  the  twanging  on  harps,  the  wUd  war-cry  and  the  merry 
hunt's  up.  But  let  it  pass,  boy ;  I  am  glad  thou  art  losing  thy 
quarrelsome  fashions.  Eat  thy  breakf ast»  any  way,  as  I  have 
tiiat  to  employ  tiiee  which  requires  haste.' 

'  I  have  breakfasted  already,  and  am  in  haste  myself.  I  am 
for  the  hills.    Have  you  any  message  to  my  fatherf 

'None,'  replied  the  glover,  in  some  surprise;  'but  art  thou 
beside  thyself,  boy  f  or  what  a  vengeance  takes  thee  from  the 
city,  like  the  wing  of  the  whirlwind  V 

'  My  warning  has  been  sudden,'  said  Ck>naohar,  speaking  with 
difficulty ;  but  whether  arising  from  the  hesitation  incidental 
to  the  use  of  a  foreign  language,  or  whether  from  some  other 
cause,  could  not  easily  be  distinguished.  'There  is  to  be  a 
meeting — a  great  hunting ^    Here  he  stopped. 

'And  when  are  you  to  return  from  this  blessed  himtingt' 
said  his  master ;  '  that  is,  if  I  may  make  so  bold  as  to  ask.' 

'  I  cannot  exactly  answer,'  replied  the  apprentice.  '  Perhaps 
never,  if  such  be  my  father's  pleasure,'  continued  Ck>nachur, 
with  assumed  indifference. 

'  I  thought,'  said  Simon  Glover,  rather  seriously,  '  that  all 
this  was  to  be  laid  aside,  when  at  earnest  intercession  I  took 
you  under  my  roof.  I  thought  that  when  I  undertook,  being 
very  loth  to  do  so,  to  teach  you  an  honest  trade,  we  were  to 
hear  no  more  of  hunting,  or  hosting,  or  clan-gatherings,  or  any 
matters  of  the  kind  ) ' 

'  I  was  not  consulted  when  I  was  sent  hither,'  said  the  lad, 
haughtily.     '  I  cannot  tell  what  the  terms  were.' 

'  But  I  can  tell  you,  sir  Conachar,'  said  the  glover,  angrily, 
'  that  there  is  no  fashion  of  honesty  in  binding  yourself  to  an 
honest  craftsman,  and  spoiling  more  hides  than  your  own  is 
worth ;  and  now,  when  you  are  of  age  to  be  of  some  service,  in 
taking  up  the  disposal  of  your  time  at  your  pleasure,  as  if  it 
were  your  own  property,  not  your  master's.' 

'  Reckon  with  my  father  about  that,'  answered  Conachar ; '  he 
will  pay  you  gallantly — a  French  mutton  for  eveiy  hide  I  have 
spoiled,  and  a  fat  cow  or  bullock  for  each  day  I  have  been  absent.' 

'Close  with  him,  friend  Glover — close  with  him,'  said  the 
armourer,  drily.  '  Thou  wilt  be  paid  gallantly  at  least,  if  not 
honestly.  Methinks  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  purses 
have  been  emptied  to  fill  the  goat-skin  sporran  *  that  is  to  be 
so  free  to  you  of  its  gold,  and  whose  pastures  the  bullocks  have 

•See  Note  17. 
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been  calyed  in  that  axe  to  be  sent  down  to  you  from  the 
f^Tftinpian  pasBes.' 

'  Tou  remind  me,  friend,'  aaid  the  Highland  youth,  turning 
haughtily  towards  the  smith,  '  that  I  have  also  a  reckoning  to 
hold  with  you.' 

'Keep  at  aim's-length,  then,'  said  Henry,  extending  his 
brawny  arm:  'I  will  have  no  more  dose  hugs — no  more 
bodkin  work,  like  last  night  I  oare  litUe  for  a  wasp's  sting, 
yet  I  will  not  allow  the  insect  to  come  near  me  if  I  have 
warning.' 

Conaohar  smiled  contemptuously.  '  I  meant  thee  no  harm,' 
he  said.  'My  father's  son  did  thee  but  too  much  honour  to 
apiU  such  chmi's  Uood.  I  will  pay  you  for  it  by  the  drop,  that 
it  may  be  dried  up,  and  no  longer  soO  my  fingers.' 

'Peace,  thou  bragging  ape  1 '  said  the  smith :  'the  blood  of 
a  true  man  cannot  be  valued  in  gold.  The  only  expiation 
would  be  that  thou  shouldst  come  a  mile  into  the  Low  Country 
with  two  of  the  strongest  galloglasses  of  thy  dan ;  and  while 
I  dealt  with  them,  I  would  leave  thee  to  the  correction  of  my 
apprentice,  little  Jankin.' 

Here  Gatharine  interposed.  'Peace,'  she  said,  'my  trusty 
Valentine,  whom  I  have  a  right  to  command ;  and  peace  you, 
Oonachar,  who  ought  to  obey  me  as  your  master's  daughter. 
It  is  ill  done  to  awaken  again  on  the  morrow  the  evil  whidi  has 
been  laid  to  sleep  at  night.' 

'Farewell,  then,  master,'  said  Conaohar,  after  another  look 
of  scorn  at  the  smith,  which  he  only  answered  with  a  laugh 
— ^'farewell!  and  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  which  hasbc^n 
more  than  I  deserved.  If  I  have  at  times  seemed  less  than 
thankful,  it  was  the  fault  of  circumstances,  and  not  of  my  wilL 

Catharine *     He  cast  upon  the  maiden  a  look  of  strong 

emotion,  in  which  various  feelings  were  blended.  He  hesitated, 
as  if  to  say  somethings  and  at  length  turned  away  with  the 
single  word '  faiewelL'  Five  minutes  afterwards,  with  Highland 
buddns  on  his  feet  and  a  small  bundle  in  his  hand,  he  passed 
through  the  north  gate  of  Perth,  and  directed  his  course  to  the 
Highlands. 

'There  goes  enough  of  beggary  and  of  pride  for  a  whole 
Highland  dem,'  aaid  Henry.  'He  talks  as  familiarly  of  gold 
pieces  as  I  would  of  silver  pennies,  and  yet  I  will  be  sworn 
that  the  thumb  of  his  moth^s  wonted  glove  might  hold  the 
treasure  of  the  whole  clan.' 

'like  enough,'  said  the  glover,  laughing  at  the  idea;  'his 
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mother  vas  a  laxge-boaed  ▼oman,  especially  in  the  fingers  and 
wrist.' 

'And  as  for  catUe,'  continued  Henry,  *  I  reckon  his  father 
and  brothers  steal  sheep  by  one  at  a  time.' 

'  The  less  we  say  of  them  the  better,'  said  tiie  gloTcr,  bec(»n- 
ing  again  grave.  'Brothers  he  hath  none;  his  father  is  a 
poweiful  man — ^hath  long  hands — reaches  as  far  as  he  can,  and 
hears  farther  than  it  is  necessary  to  talk  of  him.' 

*  And  yet  he  hath  bound  his  only  son  apprentice  to  a  glover 
in  Perth?'  said  Henry.  'Why,  I  should  have  thought  the 
gentle  crafty  as  it  is  called,  of  St.  Crispin  woidd  have  suited 
him  best ;  and  that,  if  the  son  of  some  great  Mac  or  0  was  to 
become  an  artisan,  it  could  only  be  in  tiie  craft  where  princes 
Bet  him  the  example.' 

This  remark,  though  ironical,  seemed  to  awaken  our  friend 
Simon's  s^ise  of  professional  dignity,  which  was  a  prevailing 
feeling  that  marked  the  manners  of  the  artisans  of  the  time. 

'  Ton  err,  son  Henry,'  he  replied,  with  much  gravity :  '  the 
glovers*  are  the  more  honourable  craft  of  the  two^  in  regard 
they  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  hands,  whereas  the 
shoemakers  and  cordwainers  do  but  work  for  the  feet.' 

'Both  equally  necessaiy  members  of  the  body  corporate^' 
said  Henry,  whose  father  had  been  a  cordwainer. 

'  It  may  be  so^  my  son,'  said  the  glover;  'but  not  both  alike 
honourable.  Bethink  you,  that  we  employ  the  hands  as  pledges 
of  friendship  and  good  faith,  and  the  feet  have  no  such  privilege. 
Brave  men  fight  with  their  hands ;  cowards  employ  their  feet  in 
flight.  A  glove  is  borne  aloft ;  a  shoe  is  trampled  in  the  mire. 
A  man  greets  a  friend  with  his  open  hand ;  he  spurns  a  dog,  or 
one  whom  he  holds  as  mean  as  a  dog,  with  his  advanced  foot.  A 
glove  on  the  point  of  a  spear  is  a  sign  and  pledge  of  faith  all 
the  wide  world  over,  as  a  gauntlet  flung  down  is  a  gage  of 
knightly  battle ;  while  I  know  no  other  emblem  belonging  to 
an  old  shoe,  except  that  some  crones  will  fling  them  after  a  man 
by  way  of  good  luck,  in  which  practice  I  avow  myself  to  entertain 
no  confidttice.' 

'Nay,'  said  the  smith,  amused  with  his  friend's  eloquent 
pleading  for  the  dignity  of  the  art  he  practised,  'I  am  not  the 
man,  I  prolnise  you,  to  disparage  the  glover's  mystery.  Bethink 
you,  I  am  myself  a  maker  of  gauntlets.  But  the  dignity  of 
your  ancient  craft  removes  not  my  wonder,  that  the  hther  of 
this  Conachar  suffered  his  son  to  learn  a  trade  of  any  kind  from 

*  See  Note  18. 
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a  Lovland  eraftsmAiiy  holding  tusii  as  they  do,  altogether  beneath 
their  magnificent  degree,  and  a  lace  of  contemptible  drudgea, 
unworthy  of  any  other  fate  than  to  be  ill-used  and  plundered, 
as  often  as  these  bare-breeched  dunniewaasals  see  safety  and 
convenience  for  doing  so.' 

*  Ay,'  answered  the  glorer,  '  but  there  were  powerful  reasons 

for — ^for '    he  withheld  something  which  seemed  upon  his 

lips,  and  went  on — 'for  Conachar's  father  acting  as  he  did. 
Well,  I  have  played  ftur  with  him,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  he 
will  act  hcmourably  by  me.  But  Conachar's  sudden  leave- 
taking  has  put  me  to  some  inconvenience.  He  had  things 
under  his  chaige.     I  must  look  through  the  booth.' 

'Can  I  help  you,  father f  said  Henry  Gow,  deceived  by  the 
eamestoess  of  his  manner. 

<  You ! — no,'  said  Sunon,  with  a  dryness  which  made  Henry 
so  sensible  of  the  simplicity  of  his  proposal,  that  he  blushed  to 
the  eyes  at  his  own  dulness  of  comprehension,  in  a  matter 
where  love  ought  to  have  induced  him  to  take  his  cue  easQy  up. 
'  You,  Catharine,'  said  the  glover,  as  he  left  the  room,  *  entertain 
your  Valentine  for  five  minutes,  and  see  he  departs  not  till  my 
return.  Come  hither  with  me,  old  Dorodiy,  and  bestir  thy 
limbs  in  my  behalf.' 

He  left  the  room,  followed  by  the  old  woman ;  and  Henry 
Smith  remained  with  Catharine,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his 
lif  e^  entirely  alone.  There  was  embanassment  on  the  maiden's 
part)  and  awkwardness  on  that  of  the  lover,  for  about  a  minute ; 
when  Henxy,  calling  up  his  courage,  pulled  the  gloves  out  of 
his  pocket  with  which  Simon  had  supplied  him,  and  asked  her 
to  permit  one  who  had  been  so  highly  graced  that  morning  to 
pay  the  usual  penalty  for  being  asleep  at  the  moment  when  he 
would  have  given  the  slumbors  of  a  whole  twelvemonth  to  be 
awake  for  a  single  minute. 

'Nay,  but^'  said  Catharine,  'the  fulfilment  of  my  homage  to 
St.  Valentine  infers  no  such  penalty  as  you  desire  to  pay,  and 
I  cannot  therefore  think  of  accepting  them.' 

'These  gloves,'  said  Henry,  advancing  his  seat  insidiously 
towards  Catharine  as  he  spoke,  '  were  wrought  by  the  hands 
that  are  dearest  to  you;  and  see — ^they  are  shaped  for  your 
own.'  He  extended  them  as  he  spoke,  and  taking  her  arm  in 
his  robust  hand,  spread  the  gloves  beside  it  to  show  how  well 
they  fitted.  'Look  at  that  taper  arm,'  he  said,  'look  at  these 
small  fingers ;  think  who  sewed  these  seams  of  silk  and  gold, 
and  think  whether  the  glove  and  the  arm  which  alone  the 
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glore  can  fit  ought  to  lemain  separate,  beoauee  die  poor  glove 
has  had  the  nusfortune  to  be  for  a  paasing  minute  in  the 
keeping  of  a  hand  ao  swart  and  rough  as  mine.' 

*  They  are  welcome  as  ccnning  from  my  father/  said  Catharine; 
'and  surely  not  less  so  as  ooming  from  mjfrimd  (and  there 
was  an  emphasis  on  the  word),  as  well  as  my  Valentine  and 
preserver.' 

*  Let  me  aid  to  do  them  on,'  said  the  smith,  bringing  him- 
self yet  closer  to  her  ade;  'they  may  seem  a  little  over-t^t  at 
first,  and  you  may  require  some  assistance.' 

'You  are  skilful  in  such  service^  good  Henry  Gow,'  said  the 
maiden,  smiling,  but  at  the  same  time  drawing  farther  from 
her  lover. 

'In  good  faith,  no,'  said  Henry,  shaking  his  head:  'my 
experience  has  been  in  donning  steel  gauntlets  on  mailed  knights^ 
more  than  in  fitting  embroidered  gloves  upon  maidens.' 

'  I  will  trouble  you  then  no  further,  and  Dorothy  shall  aid 
me,  though  there  needs  no  assistance ;  my  Cither's  eye  and 
fingers  are  faithful  to  his  craft :  what  work  he  puts  through 
his  hands  is  always  true  to  the  measure.' 

'Let  me  be  convinced  of  it,'  said  Uie  smith — 'let me  see  that 
these  slender  gloves  actually  match  the  hands  they  were  made 
for.' 

'Some  other  time,  good  Heniy,'  answered  the  maiden,  'I 
will  wear  the  gloves  in  honour  of  St.  Valentine,  and  the  mate 
he  has  sent  me  for  the  seascm.  I  would  to  Heaven  I  could 
pleasure  my  father  as  well  in  weightier  matters ;  at  present  the 
perfume  of  the  leather  harms  the  headache  I  have  had  since 
morning.' 

'  Headache,  dearest  maiden  I '  echoed  her  lover. 

'If  you  call  it  heartache,  you  will  not  misname  it,'  said 
Catharine,  with  a  sigh,  and  proceeded  to  speak  in  a  very  serious 
tone.  '  Henry,'  she  said, '  I  am  going  perhaps  to  be  as  bold  as 
I  gave  you  reason  to  think  me  this  morning ;  for  I  am  about  to 
speak  the  first  upon  a  subject  on  which,  it  may  well  be,  I  oug^t 
to  wait  till  I  had  to  answer  you.  But  I  cannot,  after  what  has 
happened  this  morning,  suffer  my  feelings  towards  you  to  re- 
main unexplained,  without  the  possibility  of  my  being  greatly 
misconceived.  Nay,  do  not  answer  till  you  have  heard  me  out. 
Tou  are  brave,  Henry,  beyond  most  men,  honest  and  true  as  the 
steel  you  work  upon ' 

'  Stop—stop,  Catharine,  for  mercy's  sake !  Tou  never  said 
so  much  that  was  good  concerning  me,  save  to  introduce  soma 
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bitter  oensnrey  of  vhich  your  praises  were  the  harbingers.  I 
am  honest)  and  so  forth,  jou  would  say,  but  a  hot-brained 
brawler,  and  common  sworder  or  stabber.' 

'  I  should  injure  both  myself  and  you  in  calling  you  such. 
No,  Henry,  to  no  common  stabber,  had  he  worn  a  plume  in  his 
bonnet  and  gold  spurs  on  his  heels,  would  Catharine  Glover 
haTC  offered  the  little  grace  she  has  this  day  voluntarily  done 
to  you.  If  I  have  at  times  dwelt  severely  upon  the  proneness 
of  your  spirit  to  anger,  and  of  your  hand  to  strife,  it  is  because 
I  would  have  you,  tf  I  could  so  persuade  you,  hate  in  yourself 
the  sins  of  vanity  and  vrrath  by  which  you  are  most  easily  beset. 
I  have  spoken  on  the  topic  more  to  alarm  your  own  conscience 
than  to  express  my  opinion.  I  know  as  well  as  my  father  that^ 
in  these  forlorn  and  desperate  days,  the  whole  customs  of  our  (^^^ 
nation,  nay,  of  every  Christian  nation,  may  be  quoted  in  favour 
of  bloody  quarrels  for  trifling  causes,  of  the  taking  deadly  and 
deep  revenge  for  slight  offences,  and  the  slaughter  of  each 
other  for  emulation  of  honour,  or  often  in  mere  sport.  But 
I  know  that  for  all  these  things  we  shall  one  day  be  caUed  into 
judgment;  and  fain  would  I  convince  thee,  my  brave  and 
generous  Mend,  to  listen  oftener  to  the  dictates  of  thy  good 
heart,  and  take  less  pride  in  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  thy 
unsparing  aim.' 

'  I  am — I  am  convinced,  Catharine,'  exdaimed  Henry :  '  thy 
words  shall  henceforward  be  a  law  to  me.  I  have  done  enough, 
far  too  much,  indeed,  for  proof  of  my  bodily  strength  and 
courage ;  but  it  is  only  from  you,  Catharine,  that  I  can  leam  a 
better  way  of  thinking.  Remember,  my  fair  Valentine,  that 
my  ambition  of  distinction  in  arms,  and  my  love  of  strife,  if  it 
can  be  called  such,  do  not  fight  even-handed  with  my  reason 
and  my  milder  dispositions,  but  have  their  patrons  and  sticklers 
to  egg  them  on.  Is  there  a  quarrel,  and  suppose  that  I, 
thinking  on  your  counsels,  am  something  loth  to  engage  in  it, 
believe  you  I  am  left  to  decide  between  peace  or  war  at  my 
own  choosingf  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary  1  there  are  a  hundred 
round  me  to  stir  me  on.  ''  Why,  how  now,  Smith,  is  thy  main- 
spring rusted f"  says  one.  ''Jolly  Henry  is  deaf  on  the  quarrel- 
ling ear  this  morning,"  says  another.  ''Stand  to  it^  for  the 
honour  of  Perth,"  says  my  Lord  the  Provost.  "  Hany  against 
them  for  a  gold  noble,"  cries  your  father,  perhaps.  Now,  what 
can  a  poor  fellow  do,  Catharine,  when  all  are  hallooing  him  on 
in  the  devil's  name,  and  not  a  soul  putting  in  a  word  on  the 
other  side  ? ' 
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'Nay,  I  know  the  devil  has  laoton  enough  to  utter  his 
wares,'  said  Catharine;  '  but  it  is  our  duty  to  deqpiae  suoh  idle 
arguments,  tiiough  they  may  be  pleaded  even  by  those  to  whom 
we  owe  much  love  and  honour/ 

'Then  there  are  the  minstrels,  with  their  romaunts  and 
ballads,  which  plaoe  all  a  man's  praise  in  reoeiving  and  repay- 
ing hard  blows.  It  is  sad  to  tell,  Catharine,  how  many  of  my 
sins  that  Blind  Hany  the  Minstrel^  hath  to  answer  for.  When 
I  hit  a  downright  blow,  it  is  not — so  saye  me,  St.  John  I — ^to 
do  any  man  injury,  but  only  to  strike  as  William  Wallace 
struck.' 

The  minstrel's  namesake  spoke  this  in  such  a  tone  of  rueful 
seriousness,  that  Catharine  could  scarce  forbear  smiling;  but 
nevertheless  she  assured  him  that  the  danger  of  his  own  and 
other  men's  lives  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  be  weighed  against 
such  simple  toys. 

'Ay,  but,'  replied  Henry,  emboldened  by  her  smiles,  'me- 
thinks  now  the  good  cause  of  peace  would  thrive  all  the  better 
for  an  advocate.  Suppose,  for  example,  that,  when  I  am  pressed 
and  urged  to  lay  hand  on  my  weapon,  I  could  have  cause  to  re- 
collect that  there  was  a  gentle  and  guardian  angel  at  h<xne, 
whose  image  would  seem  to  whisper,  "Henry,  do  no  violence; 
it  is  my  hand  which  you  crimson  with  blood.  Heniy,  rush  upon 
no  idle  danger;  it  is  my  breast  which  you  expose  to  injuiy  " ; 
such  thoughts  would  do  more  to  restrain  my  mood  than  if 
every  monk  in  Perth  should  cry  "Hold  thy  hand,  on  pain  of 
bell,  book,  and  candle." ' 

'If  such  a  warning  as  could  be  given  by  the  voice  of  sisteriy 
affection  can  have  weight  in  the  debate^'  said  Catharine,  'do 
think  that,  in  striking,  you  empurple  this  hand,  that  in  receiv- 
ing wounds  you  harm  this  heart' 

The  smitii  took  courage  at  the  sincerely  afieotionate  tone  in 
which  these  words  were  delivered. 

'And  wherefore  not  stretch  your  regard  a  degree  beyond 
these  cold  limitsf  Why,  since  you  are  so  kind  and  generous  as 
to  own  some  interest  in  the  poor  ignorant  sinner  before  you, 
should  you  not  at  once  adopt  him  as  your  scholar  and  your 
husbana?  Tour  father  desires  it;  the  town  expects  it;  glovers 
and  smiths  are  preparing  their  rejoicings;  and  you,  only  you, 
whose  words  are  so  fair  and  so  Idnd,  you  will  not  give  your 
consent.' 

*  llienadwnfledhaidlybeinfoimed  thattiililtftnobrlfmsanaolmnilniiytheB^ 
M liutnl  bsTing  HoiuIbIimI  •  centniy  later  than  the  time  of  this  nuntive  (Lmngy 
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'Hemy/  said  Catharine,  in  a  low  and  tremuloofl  Toioe, 
'believe  me  I  should  hold  it  m^  duty  to  comply  with  my 
lather's  commands,  were  there  not  obstacles  invincible  to  the 
match  which  he  proposes.' 

<Tet  think — ^think  but  for  a  moment.  I  have  little  to  say 
lor  myself  in  comparison  of  you,  who  can  both  read  and  write. 
But  then  I  wish  to  hear  reading,  and  could  listen  to  your  sweet 
voioe  for  ever.  You  love  music,  and  I  have  been  taught  to  play 
and  flang  as  well  as  some  minstrels.  Tou  love  to  be  charitable, 
I  have  enough  to  give,  and  enough  to  keep :  as  large  a  daOy 
alms  as  a  deacon  gives  would  never  be  missed  by  me.  Tour 
father  gets  old  for  daily  toil ;  he  would  live  with  us,  as  I  should 
truly  hold  him  for  my  father  also.  I  would  be  as  chaiy  of 
mixing  in  causeless  strife  as  of  thmstii^  my  hand  into  my 
own  furnace ;  and  if  there  came  on  us  unlawful  violence,  its 
wares  would  be  brought  to  an  ill-chosen  market.' 

'May  you  experience  all  the  domestic  happiness  which  you 
can  conceive,  Henry,  but  with  some  one  more  happy  than 
I  am  1 '  So  spoke,  or  rather  so  sobbed,  the  Fair  Maiden  of  Perth, 
who  seemed  choking  in  the  attempt  to  restrain  her  tears. 

'Tou  hate  me,  thenf  said  the  lover,  after  a  pause. 

'  Heaven  is  my  witness,  no.' 

*  Or  you  love  some  other  betterf ' 

'It  is  cruel  to  ask  what  it  cannot  avail  you  to  know.  But 
you  are  entirely  mistaken.' 

'Ton  wildcat^  Gonachar,  perhaps t'  said  Henry.  'I  have 
marked  his  looks ' 

'  Tou  avaU  yourself  of  this  painful  situation  to  insult  me, 
Henry,  though  I  have  little  deserved  it.  Conachar  is  nothing 
to  me,  more  than  the  trying  to  tame  his  wild  spirit  by  instruction 
might  lead  me  to  take  some  interest  in  a  mind  abandoned  to 
prejudices  and  passions,  and  therein,  Heniy,  not  unlike  your 
own.' 

'  It  must  then  be  some  of  these  flaunting  silk-wonn  sirs  about 
the  court,'  said  the  annourer,  his  natural  heat  of  temper  kindling 
from  disappointment  and  vexation — '  some  of  those  who  think 
th^  carry  it  off  through  the  height  of  their  plumed  bonnets 
and  the  jingle  of  their  spurs.  I  would  I  knew  which  it  was 
that,  leaving  his  natural  mates,  the  painted  and  perfumed 
dames  of  the  court,  comes  to  take  his  prey  among  the  simple 
maidens  of  the  burgher  craft.  I  would  I  knew  but  his  name 
and  surname ! ' 

'  Henry  Smith/  said  Catharine,  shaking  off  the 
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seemed  to  threaten  to  overpower  her  a  moment  before,  '  this  is 
the  language  of  an  ungratdlul  fool,  or  rather  of  a  frantic  mad- 
man. I  have  tdd  jou  abieady,  there  was  no  one  who  stood,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  conference,  more  high  in  my  opinion  than 
he  who  is  now  losing  ground  with  every  word  he  utters  in  the 
tone  of  unjust  suspicion  and  senseless  anger.  Ton  had  no 
title  to  know  even  what  I  have  told  you,  which,  I  pray  you 
to  observe,  implies  no  preference  to  you  over  others,  though  it 
disowns  any  preference  of  another  to  you.  It  is  enough  you 
should  be  aware  that  there  is  as  insuperable  an  objection  to  what 
you  desire  as  if  an  enchanter  had  a  spell  over  my  destiny.' 

*  Spells  may  be  brdnen  by  true  men,'  said  the  smith.  '  I 
would  it  were  come  to  that.  Thorbiom,  the  Danish  armourer, 
spoke  of  a  spell  he  had  for  making  breastplates,  by  singing  a 
oertain  song  while  the  iron  was  heating.  I  told  hun  that  his 
runic  rhymes  were  no  proof  against  the  weapons  which  fought 
at  Loncarty — ^what  farther  came  of  it  it  is  needless  to  tell ;  but 
the  corslet  and  the  wearer,  and  the  leech  who  salved  his  wound, 
know  if  Henry  Gow  can  break  a  spell  or  no.' 

Catharine  looked  at  him  as  if  about  to  return  an  answer 
little  approving  of  the  exploit  he  had  vaunted,  which  the  down- 
right smith  had  not  recollected  was  of  a  kind  that  exposed 
him  to  her  frequent  censure.  But  ere  she  had  given  words  to 
her  thoughts,  her  father  thrust  his  head  in  at  the  door. 

'Henry,'  he  said,  'I  must  interrupt  your  more  pleasing 
affiurs,  and  request  you  to  come  into  my  working-room  in  all 
speed,  to  consult  about  certain  matters  deeply  affecting  the  weal 
of  the  burgh.' 

Henry,  making  his  obeisance  to  Catharine,  left  the  apartment 
upon  her  father's  summons.  Indeed,  it  was  probably  in  favour 
of  their  future  friendly  intercourse  that  they  were  parted  on 
this  occasion  at  the  turn  which  the  conversation  seemed  likely 
to  take.  For,  as  the  wooer  had  begun  to  hold  the  refusal  of 
the  damsel  as  somewhat  capricious  and  inexplicable  after  the 
degree  of  encouragement  which,  in  lus  opinion,  she  had  afforded ; 
Catharine,  on  the  other  han<^  considered  him  rather  as  an 
encroacher  upon  the  grace  which  she  had  shown  him  than  one 
whose  delicacy  rendered  him  deserving  of  such  favour.  But 
there  was  living  in  their  bosoms  towards  each  other  a  reciprocal 
kindness,  whic^  on  the  termination  of  the  dispute,  was  sure  to 
revive,  inducing  the  maiden  to  forget  her  offended  delicacy,  and 
the  lover  his  slighted  warmth  of  passion. 


-'-  ^ «--  -  -  -  - 


CHAPTER  Vn 

This  qnairel  m^j  dnw  blood  another  day. 

ffenary  IF.  fart  I. 

Tmi  ooDolaTe  of  oitisens  appointed  to  meet  for  investigating  the 
affimy  of  the  preceding  evening  had  now  aasembled.  The  work- 
room of  Simon  Glover  was  filled  to  crowding  by  personages  of 
no  litde  consequenoey  some  of  whom  wore  black  velvet  cloaks, 
and  gold  chains  around  their  necks.  They  were,  indeed,  the 
fathers  of  the  city;  and  there  were  bailies  and  deacons  in  the 
honoared  number.  There  was  an  ireful  and  offended  air  of  im- 
portance upon  eveiy  brow  as  they  conversed  together,  rather 
in  wh]iq>er  than  aloud  or  in  detail.  Busiest  among  the  busy, 
the  littie  important  assistant  of  the  previous  night,  Oliver 
Proudfute  by  name,  and  bonnet -maker  by  profession,  was 
bustling  among  the  crowd,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  sea- 
gull, w^oh  flutters,  screams,  and  sputters  most  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  gale  of  wind,  though  one  can  hardly  conceive  what 
the  bird  has  better  to  do  than  to  fly  to  its  nest  and  remain 
quiet  till  the  gale  is  over. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  Master  Proudfute  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  his  fingers  upon  every  one's  button  and  his  mouth  in 
every  man's  ear,  embracing  such  as  were  near  to  his  own 
stature,  that  he  might  more  closely  and  mysteriously  utter 
his  sentiments ;  and  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  supporting  himself 
by  the  cloak-collais  of  tall  men,  that  he  might  dole  out  to  them 
also  the  same  share  of  information.  He  felt  himself  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  affidr,  being  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  superior 
informati<m  on  the  subject  as  an  eye-witness,  and  much  disposed 
to  push  his  connexion  -with  the  scuffle  a  few  points  beyond  the 
modesty  of  truth.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  commimications 
were  in  especial  curious  and  important,  consisting  chiefly  of  such 
assertions  as  these : — 

*  It  is  all  true,  by  St.  John.  I  was  there  and  saw  it  myself 
— ^was  the  first  to  run  to  the  fray;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
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me  and  another  stout  fellow,  who  oame  in  about  the  eame  time, 
they  had  broken  mto  Simon  Gloyer's  house,  out  his  throaty  and 
oarried  his  daughter  off  to  the  mountains.  It  is  too  evil  usage 
— ^not  to  be  suffered,  neighbour  Crookshank;  not  to  be  endured, 
neighbour  Glass;  not  to  be  borne,  neighbours  BalneaTes,  Bollock, 
and  Chrysteson.  It  was  a  meroy  that  I  and  that  stout  fellow 
oame  in,  was  it  not»  neighbour  and  worthy  Bailie  Craigdallier 

These  speeches  were  dispersed  by  the  busy  bonnet -maker 
into  sundiy  ears.  Bailie  Graigdallie,  a  portly  guild  -  brother, 
the  same  who  had  advised  the  prorogation  of  their  ciyic  council 
to  the  present  place  and  hour,  a  big,  burly,  good-looking  man, 
shook  the  deacon  from  his  cloak  with  pretty  much  the  grace 
with  which  a  large  horse  shrugs  off  the  importunate  fly  that 
has  beset  him  for  ton  minutes,  and  exclaimed,  '  Silence^  good 
oitisens ;  here  comes  Simon  GloTer,  in  whom  no  man  ever  saw 
falsehood.    We  will  hear  the  outrage  from  his  own  mouth.' 

Simon  being  called  upon  to  toll  his  tale,  did  so  with  obvious 
embarrassment,  which  ne  imputed  to  a  reluctance  that  the 
bttigh  should  be  put  in  deadly  feud  with  any  one  upon  his 
account.  It  was,  he  dared  to  say,  a  masking  or  revel  on  the 
part  of  the  young  gallants  about  court;  and  the  worst  that 
might  come  of  it  would  be,  that  he  would  put  iron  stan- 
chions on  his  daughter's  window,  in  case  of  such  another 
frolic 

'  Why,  then,  if  this  was  a  mere  masking  or  mummeiy,'  said 
Graigdallie,  'our  townsman,  Hany  of  the  Wynd,  did  far  wrong 
to  cut  off  a  gentleman's  hand  for  such  a  harmless  pleasantry, 
and  the  town  may  be  brought  to  a  heavy  fine  for  it,  unless  we 
secure  the  person  of  the  mutilator.' 

'  Our  Lady  forbid  1 '  said  the  glover.  *  Did  you  know  what 
I  do,  you  would  be  as  much  afraid  of  handling  this  matter  as 
if  it  were  flowing  iron.  But,  since  you  will  needs  put  your 
fingers  in  me  fire,  truth  must  be  spoken.  And  come  what  will, 
I  must  say,  that  the  matter  might  have  ended  ill  for  me  and 
mine,  but  for  the  opportune  assistance  of  Henry  Gow,  the 
armourer,  well  known  to  you  all.' 

'And  mine  also  was  not  awanting,'  said  Oliver  Proudfute, 
'though  I  do  not  profess  to  be  utterly  so  good  a  swordsman  as 
our  neighbour,  Henry  Gow.  Tou  saw  me,  neighbour  Glover, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fray  1 ' 

'  I  saw  you  after  the  end  of  it,  neighbour,'  answered  the 
glover,  drily. 

'True — true;  I  had  forgot  you  were  in  your  house  while 
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th6  blows  were  going,  and  ooiild  not  survey  who  were  dealing 
them.' 

'Peace,  neighbour  Proudfute — I  prithee,  peace,'  said  Craig- 
dallie,  who  was  obviously  tired  of  the  tuneless  screedhing  of  the 
worthy  deacon. 

'  Tliere  is  something  mysterious  here,'  said  the  bailie ;  '  but 
I  think  I  spy  the  secret.  Our  friend  Simon  is,  as  you  all  know, 
a  peaceful  man,  and  one  that  will  rather  sit  down  with  wrong 
than  put  a  friend,  or  say  a  neighbourhood,  in  danger  to  seek 
his  redress.  Thou,  Henry,  who  art  never  wanting  where  the 
buigh  needs  a  defender,  tell  us  what  thou  knowest  of  this 
matter.' 

Our  smith  told  his  story  to  the  same  purpose  which  we  have 
already  related;  and  the  meddling  maker  of  bonnets  added 
as  before,  'And  thou  saweet  me  there,  honest  smith,  didst 
thounotf 

'Not  I,  in  good  faith,  neighbour,'  answered  Henry;  'but 
you  are  a  little  man,  you  know,  and  I  might  overlook  you.' 

This  reply  produced  a  laugh  at  Oliver^s  expense,  who  laughed 
for  company,  but  added,  do^^y,  '  I  was  one  of  the  foremost 
to  the  rescue  for  all  that.' 

'Why,  where  wert  thou,  then,  neighbourr  said  the  smith; 
'for  I  saw  you  not^  and  I  would  have  given  the  worth  of  the 
best  suit  of  armour  I  ever  wrought  to  have  seen  as  stout  a 
fellow  as  thou  at  my  elbow.' 

'I  was  no  farther  o£^  however,  honest  smith;  and  whilst 
thou  wert  laying  on  blows  as  if  on  an  anvil,  I  was  parrying 
those  that  the  rest  of  the  villains  aimed  at  thee  behind  thy 
back ;  and  that  is  the  cause  thou  sawest  me  not.' 

'  I  have  heard  of  smiths  of  old  time  who  had  but  one  eye,' 
eaid  Henry ;  '  I  have  two,  but  they  are  both  set  in  my  fore- 
head, and  so  I  could  not  see  behind  my  back,  neighbour.' 

'  The  truth  is,  however,'  persevered  Master  Oliver,  '  there  I 
was,  and  I  will  give  Master  Bailie  my  account  of  the  matter ; 
for  the  smith  and  I  were  first  up  to  the  fray.' 

'  Enough  at  present^'  said  the  bailie,  waving  to  Master  Proud- 
fute an  injunction  of  silence.  'The  precognition  of  Simon 
Glover  and  Henry  Gow  would  bear  out  a  matter  less  worthy  of 
belief.  And  now,  my  masters,  your  opinion  what  should  be 
done.  Here  are  all  our  burgher  rights  broken  through  and 
insulted,  and  you  may  well  fancy  that  it  is  by  some  man  of 
power,  since  no  less  dared  have  attempted  such  an  outrage. 
My  masters,  it  is  hard  on  flesh  and  blood  to  submit  to  this. 

xxn  K 
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The  laws  have  framed  us  of  lower  veuik  than  the  princes  and 
nobles,  yet  it  is  against  reason  to  suppose  that  we  will  suffer 
our  houses  to  be  broken  into^  and  the  honour  of  our  women 
insulted,  without  some  redress.' 

'  It  is  not  to  be  endured!'  answered  the  citisens,  unanimously. 

Here  Simon  Glover  interfered  with  a  very  anxious  and 
ominous  countenanoe.  'I  hope  stOl  that  aU  was  not  meant 
BO  ill  as  it  seemed  to  us,  my  worthy  neighbours;  and  I  for  <me 
would  cheeifuUy  forgive  the  alarm  and  disturbuioe  to  my  poor 
house,  providing  the  Fair  City  were  not  brought  into  jeopardy- 
for  me.  I  beseech  you  to  consider  who  are  to  be  our  judges 
that  are  to  hear  the  case,  and  give  or  refuse  redress.  I  speak 
among  neighbours  and  friends,  and  therefore  I  speak  openly. 
The  King,  God  bless  him  1  is  so  broken  in  mind  and  body,  that 
he  will  but  turn  us  over  to  some  great  man  amongst  his  coun- 
sellors who  shall  be  in  favour  for  the  time.  Perchance  he  will 
refer  us  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  will  make  our 
petition  for  righting  of  our  wrongs  the  pretence  for  squeesing 
money  out  of  us.' 

'We  will  none  of  Albany  for  our  judge!'  answered  the 
meeting  with  the  same  unanimity  as  before. 

*  Or  peribiaps,'  added  Simon,  'he  will  bid  the  Duke  of  Rothsay 
take  charge  of  it ;  and  the  wild  young  prince  will  regard  the 
outrage  as  something  for  his  gay  companions  to  scoff  at»  and 
his  minstrels  to  turn  into  song.' 

'  Away  with  Rothsay  I  he  is  too  gay  to  be  our  judge,'  again 
ezchumea  the  citizens. 

Simon,  emboldened  by  seeing  he  was  reaching  the  point  he 
aimed  at,  yet  pronouncing  the  droaded  name  with  a  half  whisper, 
next  added,  'Would  you  like  the  Black  Douglas  bettor  to  deal 
with?' 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  minute.  They  looked  on  each 
other  with  fallen  countenances  and  blanched  Hps. 

But  Henry  Smith  spoke  out  boldly,  and  in  a  decided  voice, 
the  sentiments  which  sH  felt,  but  none  else  dared  give  words  to 
— '  The  Black  Douglas  to  judge  betwixt  a  burgher  and  a  gentle- 
man, nay,  a  nobleman,  for  all  I  know  or  care  I  The  black  devil 
of  hell  sooner!  Tou  are  mad,  Either  Simon,  so  much  as  to 
name  so  wild  a  proposal.' 

There  was  again  a  silence  of  fear  and  imcertainty,  which  was 
at  length  broken  by  Bailie  Oraigdallie,  who,  looking  very  sig- 
nificantly to  the  sp^Lker,  replied,  '  You  are  confident  in  a  stout 
doublet,  neighbour  Smith,  or  you  would  not  talk  so  boldly.' 
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<  I  am  oonfident  of  a  good  heart  under  my  doublet,  such  aa 
it  18,  bailie,'  answered  the  undaunted  Henry ;  '  and  though  I 
speak  but  litUe,  my  mouth  shall  never  be  padlocked  by  any 
noble  of  them  aU/ 

'  Wearathiok  doublet,  good  Henry,  or  do  not  speak  so  loud/ 
reiterated  the  bailie  in  the  same  significant  tone.  '  There  are 
Border  men  in  the  toim  who  wear  the  bloody  heart^  on  their 
shoulder.    But  all  this  is  no  rede.    What  shall  we  doT 

'Short  rede,  good  rede^'  said  the  smith.  'Let  us  to  our 
piOTost,  and  demand  his  countenance  and  assistance.' 

A  murmur  of  applause  went  through  the  party,  and  Oliver 
Pioudf ute  exclaimed,  *  That  is  what  I  have  been  saying  for  this 
half-hour,  and  not  oneofye  would  listen  to  me.  "Let  us  goto 
our  provost,"  said  I.  "  He  is  a  gentleman  himself,  and  ought  to 
ccnne  between  the  buigh  and  the  nobles  in  all  matters." ' 

<  Hush,  neighbours — ^hush;  be  wary  what  you  say  or  do,' said 
a  thin  meagre  figure  of  a  man,  whose  diminutive  person  seemed 
still  more  reduced  in  size,  and  more  amimilated  to  a  shadow, 
by  his  efforts  to  assume  an  extreme  degree  of  humility,  and 
nutke  himself,  to  suit  his  argument,  look  meaner  yet,  and  yet 
more  insignificant,  than  nature  had  made  him. 

'  Pardon  me,'  stud  he ;  '  I  am  but  a  poor  pottingar.  Never- 
theless, I  have  been  bred  in  Paris,  and  learned  my  humanities 
and  my  curmta  medendi  as  well  as  some  that  call  themselves 
learned  leeches.  Methinks  I  can  tent  this  wound,  and  treat 
it  with  emollients.  Here  is  our  friend  Simon  Glover,  who  is, 
as  you  all  know,  a  man  of  worship.  Think  you  he  would  not 
be  the  most  willing  of  us  all  to  pursue  harsh  courses  here,  since 
his  &mily  honour  is  so  nearly  concerned?  And  since  he 
blenches  away  from  the  charge  against  these  same  revellers, 
consider  if  he  may  not  have  some  good  reason  more  than  he 
cares  to  utter  for  letting  the  matter  sleep.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  put  my  finger  on  the  sore ;  but,  alack !  we  all  know  that 
young  mudens  are  what  I  call  fugitive  essences.  Suppose  now, 
an  honest  maiden — ^I  mean  in  all  innocence — leaves  her  window 
unlatched  on  St.  Yalentine's  mom,  that  some  gallant  cavalier 
may — ^in  all  honesty,  I  mean — ^become  her  Valentine  for  the 
season,  and  suppose  the  gallant  be  discovered,  may  she  not 
acream  out  as  if  the  visit  were  unexpected,  and — and — bray  all 
this  in  a  mortar,  and  then  consider,  will  it  be  a  matter  to  place 
the  town  in  feud  forT 

The  pottingar  delivered  his  opinion  in  a  most  insinuating 

*  Tha  wdl-lmowti  fingnlanon  of  the  house  of  Donglaa. 
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manner;  but  he  seemed  to  shrink  into  something  less  than  his 
natural  tenuity  when  he  saw  the  blood  rise  in  the  old  cheeks  of 
Simon  Glover,  and  inflame  to  the  temples  the  complexion  of  the 
redoubted  smith. 

The  last)  stepping  forward,  and  turning  a  stem  look  on 
the  alarmed  pottingar,  broke  out  as  follows : — '  Thou  walking 
skeleton !  thou  asthmatic  gallipot !  thou  poisoner  by  prof essicm ! 
if  I  thought  that  the  puff  of  vile  breath  thou  hast  left  could 
blight  for  the  tenth  part  of  a  minute  the  fair  fame  of  Catharine 
Glover,  I  would  pound  thee,  quacksalver !  in  thine  own  mortar, 
and  beat  up  thy  wretched  carrion  with  flower  of  brimstone,  the 
only  real  medicine  in  thy  booth,  to  make  a  salve  to  rub  mangy 
hounds  with  1 ' 

'  Hold,  son  Henry — ^hold ! '  cried  the  glover,  in  a  tone  of 
authority,  *  no  man  has  title  to  speak  of  this  matter  but  me. 
Worshipful  Bailie  Craigdallie,  since  such  is  the  construction 
that  is  put  upon  my  patience,  I  am  willing  to  pursue  this  riot 
to  the  uttermost ;  and  though  the  issue  may  prove  that  we  had 
better  have  been  patient,  you  will  all  see  uiat  my  Catharine 
hath  not  by  any  lightness  or  folly  of  hers  afiforded  grounds  for 
this  great  scandal.' 

The  bailie  also  interposed.  'Neighbour  Henry,'  said  he, 
*we  came  here  to  consult^  and  not  to  quarrel.  As  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Fair  City,  I  command  thee  to  forego  all  evil 
wiU  and  mal-talent  you  may  have  against  Master  Pottingar 
Dwining.' 

*  He  is  too  poor  a  creature,  bailie,'  said  Heniy  Gow,  '  for  me 
to  harbour  feud  with — I  that  could  destroy  him  and  his  booth 
with  one  blow  of  my  forehammer.' 

'  Peace,  then,  and  hear  me,'  said  the  official.  *  We  all  are  as 
much  believers  in  the  honour  of  the  Fair  Maiden  of  Perth  as 
in  that  of  our  Blessed  Lady.'  Here  he  crossed  himself  devoutly. 
'But  touching  our  appeal  to  our  provost^  are  you  agreed, 
neighbours,  to  put  matter  like  this  into  our  provost's  hand, 
being  against  a  powerful  noble,  as  is  to  be  feared?' 

'The  provost  being  himself  a  nobleman,'  squeaked  the 
pottingar,  in  some  measure  released  from  his  terror  by  the 
intervention  of  the  bailie.  'God  knows,  I  speak  not  to  the 
disparagement  of  an  honourable  gentleman,  whose  forebears 
have  held  the  office  he  noV  holds  for  many  years ' 

'  By  free  choice  of  the  citizens  of  Pertii,'  said  the  smith, 
interrupting  the  speaker  with  the  tones  of  his  deep  and  decisive 
voice. 
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'Ay,  surely,'  said  the  disoonoerted  orator,  'by  the  Toioe  of 
the  dtizens.  How  else  f  I  pray  you,  friend  Smith,  interrupt 
me  not  I  speak  to  our  worthy  and  eldest  bailie,  Craigdallie, 
aooording  to  my  poor  mind.  I  say  that^  oome  amongst  us  how 
he  will,  still  this  Sir  Patrick  Oharteris  is  a  nobleman,  and 
hawks  will  not  pidc  hawks'  eyes  out.  He  may  well  bear  us 
out  in  a  feud  with  the  Highlandmen,  and  do  the  part  of  our 
provost  and  leader  against  them ;  but  whether  he  that  himself 
wears  silk  will  take  our  part  against  broidered  cloak  and  cloth 
of  gold,  though  he  may  do  so  against  tartan  and  Irish  friese,  is 
something  to  be  questioned.  Take  a  fool's  adyice.  We  have 
sayed  our  Maiden,  of  whom  I  never  meant  to  speak  harm,  as 
truly  I  knew  none.  They  have  lost  one  man's  hand,  at  leasts 
thanks  to  Hany  Smith ' 

<  And  to  me,'  added  the  little  important  bonnet-maker. 

*And  to  Oliyer  Proudfute,  as  he  tells  us,'  continued  the 
pottingar,  who  contested  no  man's  claim  to  glory,  provided  he 
was  not  himself  compelled  to  tread  the  penlous  paths  which 
lead  to  it  *I  say,  neighbours,  since  they  have  left  a  hand  as 
a  pledge  they  will  never  come  in  Couvrefew  Street  again,  why, 
in  my  simple  mind,  we  were  best  to  thank  our  stout  townsman, 
and  the  town  having  the  honour  and  these  rakehells  the  loss, 
that  we  should  hush  the  matter  up  and  say  no  more  about  it.' 

These  pacific  counsels  had  their  effect  with  some  of  the 
dtizens,  who  began  to  nod  and  look  ezceediugly  wise  upon  the 
advocate  of  acquiescence,  with  whom,  notwithstanding  the 
offence  so  lately  given,  Simon  Glover  seemed  also  to  agree  in 
opinion.  But  not  so  Henry  Smith,  who,  seeing  the  consultation 
at  a  stand,  took  up  the  speech  in  his  usual  downright  manner. 

'  I  am  neither  Uie  oldest  nor  the  richest  among  you,  neigh- 
bours, and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it  Tears  will  come,  if  one  lives 
to  see  them ;  and  I  can  win  and  -spend  my  penny  like  another, 
by  the  blase  of  the  furnace  and  the  wind  of  the  bellows.  But 
no  man  ever  saw  me  sit  down  with  wrong  done  in  word  or  deed 
to  our  fair  town,  if  man's  tongue  and  man's  hand  could  right 
it  Neither  will  I  sit  down  with  this  outrage,  if  I  can  help  it 
I  will  go  to  the  provost  myself,  if  no  one  ^dll  go  with  me ;  he 
is  a  knight^  it  is  true,  and  a  gentleman  of  free  and  truebom 
blood,  as  we  all  know,  since  Wallace's  time^  who  settled  his 
great-grandsire  amongst  us.  But  if  he  were  the  proudest 
nobleman  in  the  land,  he  is  the  Provost  of  Perth,  and  for  his 
own  honour  must  see  the  freedoms  and  immunities  of  the  buigh 
preserved — ay,  and  I  know  he  will.     I  have  made  a  steel 
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doublet  for  him,  and  have  a  good  guesB  at  the  kind  of  heart 
that  it  was  meant  to  cover.' 

'  Surely,'  said  Bailie  Craigdallie,  '  it  would  be  to  no  purpose 
to  stir  at  court  without  Sir  Patridc  Charteris's  countenance : 
the  ready  answer  would  be,  '*  Go  to  your  proYost^  you  bonel 
loons."  So,  neighbours  and  townsmen,  if  you  will  stand  by  my 
side,  I  and  our  pottingar  Dwining  wiU  repair  presently  to  Kin- 
fauns,  with  Sim  Glover,  the  joUy  smitli,  and  gallant  Oliver 
Proudfute,  for  witnesses  to  the  onslaught,  and  speak  with  Sir 
Patrick  Charteris,  in  name  of  the  fair  town.' 

'Nay,'  said  the  peaceful  man  of  medicine,  'leave  me  behind, 
I  pray  you :  I  lack  audacity  to  speak  before  a  belted  knight.' 

'Never  regard  that^  neighbour,  you  must  go^'  said  Bailie 
Craigdallie.  '  The  town  hold  me  a  hot-headed  carle  for  a  man 
of  threescore ;  Sim  Glover  is  the  offended  party ;  we  all  know 
that  Harry  Gow  spoils  more  harness  with  his  sword  than  he 
makes  with  his  hammer ;  and  our  neighbour  Proudfute,  who^ 
take  his  own  word,  is  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  fray 
in  Perth,  is  of  course  a  man  of  action.  We  must  have  at  least 
one  advocate  amongst  us  for  peace  and  quietness ;  and  thou, 
pottingar,  must  be  the  man.  Away  with  you,  sirs,  get  your 
boots  and  your  beasts — ^horse  and  hattook,*  I  say,  and  let  us 
meet  at  the  East  Port ;  that  is,  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  neigh- 
bours, to  trust  us  with  the  matter.' 

"There  can  be  no  better  rede,  and  we  will  all  avouch  it,' 
said  the  citizens.  '  If  the  provost  take  our  part^  as  the  Fair 
Town  hath  a  right  to  expect,  we  may  bell-the<}at  with  the  best 
of  them.' 

'It  is  well,  then,  neighbours,'  answered  the  bailie;  'so  said, 
so  shall  be  done.  Meanwhile,  I  have  called  the  whole  town- 
council  together  about  this  hour,  and  I  have  little  doubt^' 
looking  around  the  company,  'that^  as  so  many  of  them  who 
are  in  this  place  have  resolved  to  consult  with  our  provost,  the 
rest  will  be  compliant  to  the  same  resolution.  And,  therefore^ 
neighbours,  and  good  burghers  of  the  Fair  City  of  Perth,  horse 
and  hattook,  as  I  said  before^  and  meet  me  at  the  East  Port.' 

A  general  acclamation  concluded  the  sitting  of  this  spedes 
of  privy  council,  or  Lords  of  the  Articles ;  and  they  dispersed, 
the  deputation  to  prepare  for  the  journey,  and  the  rest  to  tell 
their  impatient  wives  and  daughters  of  the  measures  they  had 
taken  to  render  their  chambers  safe  in  future  against  the 
intrusion  of  gallants  at  unseasonable  hours. 

'-  See  Note  10. 
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While  nags  sxe  'saddling,  and  the  town-oouneil  debating,  or 
lather  patting  in  fonn  what  the  leading  members  of  their 
body  had  already  adopted,  it  may  be  neoeBsaiy,  for  the  in- 
formation of  some  readers,  to  state  in  distinct  tenns  what 
18  more  circuitoualy  intimated  in  the  course  of  the  fonner 
discussion. 

It  was  the  custom  at  this  period,  when  the  strength  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy  controlled  ^e  rights,  and  frequently  insulted 
the  privileges^  of  the  royal  buzgha  of  Scotland,  that  the  latter, 
where  it  was  practicable,  often  chose  their  proYOSt^  or  chief 
magistrate,  not  out  of  the  order  of  the  merchants,  shop- 
keepers, and  dtisens,  who  inhabited  the  town  itself,  and  filled 
up  the  roll  of  the  ordinary  magistracy,  but  elected  to  that 
pre-eminent  state  some  powerful  nobleman,  or  baron,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  burgh,  who  was  expected  to  stand  their 
friend  at  court  in  such  matters  as  concerned  their  common 
weal,  and  to  lead  their  oiyil  militia  to  fight^  whether  in  general 
battle  or  in  private  feud,  reinforcing  them  with  his  own  feudal 
retainera.  This  protection  was  not  always  gratuitous.  The 
provosts  sometimes  availed  themselves  of  their  situation  to  an 
unjustifiable  d^gree^  and  obtained  grants  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments belonging  to  the  common  good,  or  public  property  of  the 
burgh,  and  thns  made  the  citisens  pay  dear  for  the  countenance 
which  they  afforded.  Others  were  satisfied  to  receive  the 
powerful  aid  of  the  townsmen  in  their  own  feudal  quarrels,  with 
sudi  other  marks  of  respect  and  benevdenoe  as  the  burgh 
over  which  they  presided  were  willing  to  gratify  them  with,  in 
order  to  secure  their  active  services  in  case  of  necessily.  The 
baron,  who  was  the  regular  protector  of  a  royal  buigh,  accepted 
such  freewill  offerings  without  scruple,  and  repaid  them  by 
defending  the  rights  of  the  town  by  arguments  in  the  councS 
and  by  lx>ld  deeds  in  the  field. 

The  citisens  of  the  town,  or,  as  they  loved  better  to  call  it, 
the  Fair  City,  of  Perth,  had  for  several  generations  found  a  pro- 
tector and  provost  of  this  kind  in  tiie  knightly  family  of 
Charteris,  Lords  of  Kinfauns,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
burgh.  It  was  scarce  a  century  (in  the  time  of  Bobert  III.) 
since  the  first  of  this  distingui&ed  family  had  settled  in  the 
strong  castle  which  now  belonged  to  them,  with  the  picturesque 
and  fertile  scenes  adjoining  to  it  But  the  history  of  the  first 
settler,  chivalrous  and  romantic  in  itself  was  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  settlement  of  an  alien  in  the  land  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast    We  rdate  it  as  it  is  given  by  an  ancient  and  uniform 
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tradition,  whioh  oairieB  in  it  great  indicatipiu  of  tnith,  and  is 
warrant  enough,  perhaps,  for  its  insertion  in  graver  histories 
than  the  present. 

During  the  brief  career  of  the  celebrated  patriot  Sir  William 
WaUace,  and  when  his  arms  had  for  a  time  expelled  the  English 
invaders  from  his  native  country,  he  is  said  to  have  undertaken 
a  voyage  to  France,  with  a  small  band  of  trusty  friends,  to  try 
what  his  presence  (for  he  was  respected  through  all  countries 
for  his  prowess)  might  do  to  induce  the  French  monarch  to 
send  to  Scotland  a  body  of  auxiliary  forces,  or  other  assistance, 
to  aid  the  Soots  in  regaining  their  independence. 

The  Scottish  Champion  was  on  board  a  small  vessel,  and 
steering  for  the  port  of  Dieppe,  when  a  sail  appeared  in  the 
distance,  which  the  mariners  regarded,  first  with  doubt  and 
apprehension,  and  at  last  with  confusion  and  dismay.  Wallace 
demanded  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  their  alann.  The 
captain  of  the  ship  informed  him,  that  the  tall  vessel  which 
was  bearing  down,  with  the  purpose  of  boarding  that  whioh  he 
commanded,  was  the  ship  of  a  celebrated  rover,  equally  famed 
for  his  courage,  strength  of  body,  and  successful  piracies.  It 
was  commanded  by  a  gentleman  named  Thomas  de  Longueville, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but  by  practice  one  of  those  pirates  who 
called  themselves  friends  to  the  sea  and  enemies  to  all  who 
sailed  upon  that  element.  He  attacked  and  plundered  vessels 
of  all  nations,  like  one  of  the  ancient  Norse  sea-kings,  as  they 
were  termed,  whose  dominion  was  upon  the  mountain  waves. 
The  master  added,  that  no  vessel  could  escape  the  rover  by 
flight,  so  speedy  was  the  bark  he  commanded;  and  that  no 
crew,  however  hardy,  could  hope  to  resist  him,  when,  as  was 
his  usual  mode  of  combat^  he  threw  himself  on  board  at  the 
head  of  his  followers. 

Wallace  smiled  sternly,  while  the  master  of  the  ship,  with 
alarm  in  his  countenance  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  described  to 
him  the  certainty  of  their  being  captured  by  the  Red  Rover,  a 
name  given  to  De  Longueville,  because  he  usually  displayed  tbe 
blood-red  flag,  which  he  had  now  hoisted. 

'  I  will  clear  the  narrow  seas  of  this  rover,'  said  Wallace. 

Then  calling  together  some  ten  or  twelve  of  his  own  followers, 
Boyd,  Eerlie,  Seton,  and  others,  to  whom  the  dust  of  the  most 
desperate  battle  was  like  the  breath  of  life,  he  commanded  them 
to  arm  themselves,  and  lie  flat  upon  the  deck,  so  as  to  be  out 
of  sight.  He  ordered  the  mariners  below,  excepting  such  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  manage  the  vessel ;  and  he  gave 
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the  maater  iiiBtaraotionB,  upon  pain  of  death,  so  to  steer  as  that, 
while  the  vessel  had  an  appearance  of  attempting  to  fly,  he 
should  in  fact  permit  the  Bed  Rover  to  come  up  wi^  them  and 
do  his  worst  Wallace  himself  then  lay  down  on  the  deck,  that 
nothing  might  be  seen  which  could  intimate  any  purpose  of 
resistance.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  De  Longueville's  vessel  ran 
on  board  that  of  the  Champion,  and  the  Red  Rover,  casting 
out  grappling-irons  to  make  sure  of  his  prize,  jumped  on  the 
deck  in  complete  armour,  followed  by  his  men,  who  gave  a 
terrible  shout^  as  if  victory  had  been  already  secured.  But  the 
armed  Scots  started  up  at  once,  and  the  rover  found  himself 
unexpectedly  engaged  with  men  accustomed  to  consider  victory 
as  secure  when  they  were  only  opposed  as  one  to  two  or  three. 
Wallace  himself  rushed  on  the  pirate  captain,  and  a  dreadful 
strife  began  betwixt  them  with  such  fury  that  the  others  sus- 
pended ti^eir  own  battle  to  look  on,  and  seemed  by  common 
consent  to  refer  the  issue  of  the  strife  to  the  fate  of  the  combat 
between  the  two  chiefs.  The  pirate  fought  as  well  as  man 
could  do;  but  Wallace's  strength  was  beyond  that  of  ordinary 
mortals.  He  dashed  the  sword  from  the  rover's  hand,  and 
placed  him  in  such  peril  that,  to  avoid  being  cut  down,  he  was 
fain  to  close  with  the  Scottish  Champion  m  hopes  of  overpower^ 
ing  him  in  the  grapple.  In  this  also  he  was  foiled.  They  fell 
on  the  deck,  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  but  the  Frenchman 
fell  undermost ;  and  Wallace,  fixing  his  grasp  upon  his  gorget, 
oompressed  it  so  closely,  notwithstanding  it  was  made  of  the 
finest  steel,  that  the  blood  gushed  from  his  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth,  and  he  was  only  able  to  ask  for  quarter  by  signs.  His 
men  threw  down  their  weapons  and  begged  for  mercy  when 
they  saw  their  leader  thus  severely  handled.  The  victor  granted 
them  all  their  lives,  but  took  possession  of  their  vessel,  and 
detained  them  prisoners. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  French  harbour,  Wallace 
alarmed  the  place  by  displaying  the  rover's  colours,  as  if  De 
Longueville  was  coming  to  pill£^  the  town.  The  beUs  were 
rung  backward,  horns  were  blown,  and  the  citizens  were  huny- 
ing  to  arms,  when  the  scene  changed.  The  Scottish  Lion  on 
his  shield  of  gold  was  raised  above  the  piratical  flag,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  Champion  of  Scotland  was  approaching,  like 
a  falcon  with  his  prey  in  his  clutch.  He  landed  with  his 
prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  the  court  of  France,  where,  at 
Wallace's  request,  the  robberies  which  the  pirate  had  committed 
were  forgiven,  and  the  king  even  conferred  the  honour  of 
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knighthood  on  Sir  Thomas  de  Longuerille^  and  oflbred  to  take 
him  into  his  serrioe.  But  the  rover  had  contiaoted  snoh  a 
friendship  for  his  generous  victor,  that  he  inaisted  on  uniting 
his  fortunes  with  those  of  Wallace,  with  whom  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  fought  hy  his  side  in  many  a  bloody  battle,  where 
the  prowess  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Longueville  was  remarked  as  in- 
ferior to  that  of  none,  save  of  his  heroic  conqueror.  His  fate  also 
was  more  fortunate  than  that  of  his  patron.  Being  distinguished 
by  the  beauty  as  well  as  strength  of  his  person,  he  rendered 
himself  so  acceptable  to  a  young  lady,  heiress  of  the  ancient 
&mily  of  Gharteris,  that  she  chose  him  for  her  husband,  bestow- 
ing on  him  with  her  hand  the  fair  baronial  Castle  of  KinfaunSi 
aiul  the  domains  annexed  to  it  Their  descendants  took  the 
name  of  Charteris,  as  connecting  themselves  with  their  maternal 
ancestors,  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  property,  though  the 
name  of  Thomas  de  Longueville  was  equally  h<moured  amongst 
them;  and  the  large  two-handed  swoid  with  which  he  mowed 
the  ranks  of  war  was,  and  is  still,  preserved  among  the  &mily 
muniments.  Another  account  is,  that  the  family  name  of  De 
Lcmgueville  himself  was  Gharteris.  The  estate  afterwards 
passed  to  a  family  of  Blairs,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Lord 
Gray. 

These  barons  of  Kinfauns,*  from  father  to  son,  held,  for 
several  generations,  the  office  of  Provost  of  Perth,  the  vicinily 
of  the  castle  and  town  rendering  it  a  very  convenient  arrange- 
ment for  mutual  support.  The  Sir  Patrick  of  this  history  had 
more  than  once  led  out  the  men  of  Perth  to  battles  and  sldav 
mishes  with  the  restless  Highland  depredators,  and  with  other 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  True  it  is,  he  used  sometimes 
to  be  weary  of  the  slight  and  frivolous  complaints  unnecessarily 
brought  before  him,  and  in  which  he  was  requested  to  interest 
himself.  Hence  he  had  sometimes  incurred  the  charge  of  being 
too  proud  as  a  nobleman,  or  too  indolent  as  a  man  of  wealth, 
and  one  who  was  too  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
field,  and  the  exercise  of  feudal  hospitality,  to  bestir  himself 
upon  all  and  every  occasion  when  the  Fair  Town  would  have 
desired  his  active  interference.  But,  notwithstanding  that  this 
occasioned  some  slight  murmuring,  the  citisens,  upon  any  serious 
cause  of  alarm,  were  wont  to  ndly  around  Uieir  provost,  and 
were  warmly  supported  by  him  both  in  council  and  action. 

«  See  Note  20. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

'Vnthin  the  boimdi  of  Awh^^wiIaU 

The  gentle  Johnstonee  ride ; 
They  haye  been  there  a  thomsaod  yean, 

A  thouBand  more  they'll  bide. 

OldBaOad, 

Thb  ohaxBcter  and  quality  of  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  the  ProvcNit 
ol  Perth,  being  audi  as  we  have  sketched  in  the  last  chapter, 
let  us  now  return  to  the  deputation  which  was  in  the  act  of 
rendesTousing  at  the  East  Port,*  in  order  to  wait  upon  that 
dignitary  wi&  their  complaints  at  Kinfaimyi. 

And  first  appeared  Simon  Glover,  on  a  pacing  palfrey,  which 
bad  sometimeB  enjoyed  the  honour  of  bearing  the  fairer  person 
as  well  as  the  lighter  weight  of  his  beautiful  daughter.  His 
bloak  was  muffled  round  the  lower  part  of  his  face^  as  a  sign  to 
bis  friends  not  to  interrupt  him  by  any  questions  while  he 
passed  through  the  streets,  and  partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of 
the  coldness  of  the  weather.  The  deepest  anxiety  was  seated 
on  his  brow,  as  if  the  more  he  meditated  on  the  matter  he  was 
engaged  in,  the  more  difficult  and  perilous  it  appeared.  He 
only  greeted  by  silent  gestures  his  fnends  as  they  came  to  the 
rendesYOus. 

A  strong  black  horse,  of  the  old  Galloway  breed,  of  an  under 
size,  and  not  exceeding  fourteen  hands,  but  high-shouldered, 
strong-limbed,  well-coupled,  and  round-barrelled,  bore  to  the 
East  Port  the  gallant  smith.  A  judge  of  the  animal  might  see 
in  his  eye  a  spark  of  that  vicious  temper  which  is  frequently 
the  accompaniment  of  the  form  that  is  most  vigorous  and 
enduring ;  but  the  weighty  the  hand,  and  the  seat  of  the  rider, 
added  to  the  late  regular  exercise  of  a  long  journey,  had  sub- 
dued his  stubbornness  for  the  present  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  honest  bonnet-mi^er,  who  being,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
a  little  round  man,  and  what  is  vul^ly  called  duck-legged, 

*  See  Note  21. 
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had  planted  bimBell  like  a  red  pinonahion  (for  he  iras  wrapped 
in  a  scarlet  cloak,  oyer  which  he  had  slung  a  hawking-pouoh), 
on  the  top  of  a  great  saddle,  which  he  might  be  said  rather  to 
be  perched  upon  than  to  bestride.  The  saddle  and  the  man 
were  girthed  on  the  ridge-bone  of  a  great  trampling  Flemish 
mare,  with  a  noee  turned  up  in  the  air  like  a  camel,  a  huge 
fleece  of  hair  at  each  f oot»  and  every  hoof  full  aa  large  in  cir- 
cumference as  a  frying-pan.  The  contrast  between  tiie  beast 
and  the  rider  was  so  extremely  extraordinary,  that,  whilst 
chance  passengers  contented  themselveB  with  wondering  how  he 
got  up,  his  Mends  were  antidpating  with  sorrow  the  perils 
which  must  attend  his  coming  down  again;  for  the  hi^h- 
seated  horseman's  feet  did  not  by  any  means  come  beneath  the 
laps  of  the  saddle.  He  had  associated  himself  to  the  smith, 
whose  motions  he  had  watched  for  the  purpose  of  joining  him ; 
for  it  was  Oliyer  Proudfute's  opinion  that  men  of  action  eiiowed 
to  most  advantage  when  beside  each  other;  and  he  was  de- 
lighted when  some  wag  of  the  lower  class  had  gravity  enough 
to  cry  out,  without  laughing  outright,  '  There  goes  the  pride  of 
Perth — ^there  go  the  slaahing  craftsmen,  the  joQy  Smith  of  the 
Wynd  and  the  bold  bonnet-maker ! ' 

It  is  true,  the  feUow  who  gave  this  all-hail  thrust  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek  to  some  scapegraces  like  himself;  but  aa  the 
bonnet-maker  did  not  see  this  bye-play,  he  generously  threw 
him  a  silver  penny  to  encourage  his  respect  for  martialists. 
This  munificence  occasioned  their  being  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
boys,  laughing  and  hallooing^  until  Henry  Smith,  turning  back, 
threatened  to  switch  the  foremost  of  them — a  resolution  which 
they  did  not  wait  to  see  put  in  execution. 

'  Here  are  we  the  witnesses,'  said  the  little  man  on  the  large 
horse,  as  they  joined  Simon  Glover  at  the  East  Port;  'but 
where  are  they  that  should  back  tus9  Ah,  brother  Henry! 
authority  is  a  load  for  an  ass  rather  than  a  spirited  horse :  it 
would  but  clog  the  motions  of  such  young  fellows  aa  you 
and  me.' 

*  I  could  well  wish  to  see  you  bear  ever  so  little  of  that  same 
weight,  worthy  Master  Proudfute,'  replied  Henry  Qow,  'were 
it  but  to  keep  you  firm  in  the  saddle ;  for  you  bounce  about  aa 
if  you  were  dancing  a  jig  on  your  seat,  without  any  help  from 
your  legs.' 

'  Ay — ay ;  I  raise  myself  in  my  stirrups  to  avoid  the  jolting. 
She  is  cruelly  hard  set  this  mare  of  mine ;  but  she  has  carried 
me  in  field  and  forest,  and  through  some  passages  that  were 
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Bomething  perilous;  so  Jesabel  and  I  part  not.    I  call  her 
Jesabel,  f^r  the  Prinoess  of  Castille.' 

*  Isabel,  I  suppose  you  mean,'  answered  the  smith. 

'Ay — Isabel,  or  Jeiabel — all  the  same,  you  know.  But 
here  oomes  Bailie  Graigdallie  at  last^  with  that  poor,  creeping, 
oowaidly  creature  the  pottingar.  They  have  brought  two 
town-officers  with  their  peotisans,  to  guard  their  fair  persons,  I 
suppose.  If  there  is  one  thing  I  hate  more  than  another,  it  is 
such  a  sneaking  varlet  as  that  Dwining.' 

*  Have  a  care  he  does  not  hear  you  say  so^'  said  the  smith. 
*  1  tell  thee,  bonnet-maker,  that  there  is  more  danger  in  yonder 
slight  wasted  anatomy  than  in  twenty  stout  fellows  like  yotuself .' 

'  Pshaw  I  Bully  Smith,  you  are  but  jesting  with  me,'  said 
Oliver,  softening  his  voice,  however,  and  looking  towards  the 
pottingar,  as  if  to  discover  in  what  limb  or  lineament  of  his 
wasted  fkce  and  form  lay  any  appearance  of  the  menaced 
danger;  and  his  examination  reassuring  him,  he  answered 
boldly,  *  Blades  and  bucklers,  man,  I  would  stand  the  feud  of  a 
dozen  such  as  Dwining.  What  could  he  do  to  any  man  with 
blood  in  his  veins?' 

*  He  could  give  him  a  dose  of  physic,'  answered  the  smith, 
drily. 

They  had  no  time  for  further  colloquy,  for  Bailie  Graigdallie 
called  to  them  to  take  the  road  toKinfauns,  and  himself  i^owed 
the  example.  As  they  advanced  at  a  leisurely  pace,  the  dis* 
course  turned  on  the  reception  which  they  were  to  expect  from 
their  provost^  and  the  interest  which  he  was  likely  to  take  in 
the  aggression  which  they  complained  of.  The  glover  seemed 
particularly  desponding,  and  talked  more  than  once  in  a  manner 
which  implied  a  wish  that  they  would  yet  consent  to  let  the 
matter  rest.  He  did  not  speak  out  very  plainly,  however, 
fearful,  perhaps,  of  the  malignant  interpretation  which  might  be 
derived  from  any  appearance  of  his  flinching  from  the  assertion 
of  his  daughtei^s  reputation.  Dwining  seemed  to  agree  with 
him  in  opinion,  but  spoke  more  cautiouiriy  than  in  the  morning. 

'After  aU,'  said  the  bailie,  'when  I  tlunk  of  all  the  propines 
and  good  gifts  which  have  passed  from  the  good  town  to  my 
Lord  Provost's,  I  cannot  think  he  will  be  backward  to  show 
himself.  More  than  one  lusty  boat,  laden  with  Bordeaux  wine, 
has  left  the  South  Shore  to  discharge  its  burden  under  the 
Castle  of  Kinfauns.  I  have  some  right  to  speak  of  that,  who 
was  the  merchant  importer.' 

'And,'  said  Dwining,  with  his  squeaking  voice,  'I  could 
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speak  of  delioate  oonf  ectioiiay  curioos  comfits,  loftTOB  of  wastel 
bread,  and  eyen  cakes  of  that  raie  and  delidoas  condiment 
which  men  call  sugar,  that  have  gone  thither  to  help  out  a 
bridal  banquet,  or  a  kirstening  feast,  or  such-like.  But,  alack, 
Bailie  Craigdallie,  wine  is  drunk,  comfits  are  eaten,  and  the  gift 
is  forgotten  when  the  flavour  is  past  awaj.  Alas !  neighbour, 
the  buiquet  of  last  Ghristanas  is  gone  like  the  last  year's  snow.' 
'But  there  have  been  gloTcs  full  of  gold  pieces,'  said  the 
magistrate. 

*  I  should  know  that  who  wrought  them,'  said  Simon,  whose 
professional  recollections  still  mingled  with  whatever  else  might 
occupy  his  mind.  *  One  was  a  hawkin£^^lo▼e  for  my  lady.  I 
made  it  something  wide.  Her  ladyship  found  no  fault,  in 
consideration  of  the  intended  lining.' 

*  Well,  go  to,'  said  Bailie  Craigdallie,  *  the  less  I  lie;  and  if 
these  are  not  to  the  fore,  it  is  the  provost's  faulty  and  not  the 
town's :  they  could  neither  be  eat  nor  drunk  in  the  shape  in 
which  he  got  them.' 

'I  could  speak  of  a  brave  armour  too,'  said  the  smith;  *but, 
eoffan  na  9chtel  *  as  John  Highlandman  says — I  think  the  knight 
of  Einf auns  will  do  his  devoir  by  the  buigh  in  peace  or  war ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  be  reckoning  the  town's  good  deeds  till  we 
see  him  thankless  for  them.' 

'So  say  V  cried  our  friend  Proudfute,  from  the  top  of  his 
mare.  '  We  roystering  blades  never  bear  so  base  a  mind  as  to 
count  for  wine  and  walnuts  with  a  friend  like  Sir  Patridc 
Gharteris.  Nay,  trust  me,  a  good  woodsman  like  Sir  Patrick 
will  prize  the  right  of  hunting  and  sporting  over  the  lands  of 
the  buigh  as  an  high  privilege,  and  one  which,  his  Majesty  the 
King's  Grace  excepted,  is  neither  granted  to  lord  nor  loon  save 
to  our  provost  alone.' 

As  the  bonnet-maker  spoke,  there  was  heard  on  the  left 
hand  the  ciy  of,  '  So  so— waw  waw<— haw,'  being  the  shout  of  a 
&lconer  to  his  hawk. 

'  Methinks  yonder  is  a  fellow  using  the  privilege  you  mention, 
who^  from  his  appearance,  is  neither  king  nor  provost,'  said 
the  smith. 

'  Ay,  marry,  I  see  him,'  said  the  bonnet-maker,  who  imagined 
the  occasion  presented  a  prime  opportunity  to  win  honour. 
'  Thou  and  I,  jolly  smith,  will  pride  towards  him  and  put  him 
to  the  question.' 

^Have  with  you,  then,'  cried  the  smith ;  and  his  companion 

*  Fwce  or  war,  I  can  not 
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sparred  his  mare  and  went  off,  never  doubting  that  Gow  was  at 
his  heels. 

But  Craigdallie  caught  Henry's  horse  by  the  reins.  '  Stand 
fast  by  the  standard,'  he  said;  4et  us  see  the  luck  of  our  light 
horseman.  If  he  procures  himself  a  broken  pate^  he  will  be 
quieter  for  the  rest  of  the  day.' 

'From  what  I  already  see,'  said  the  smith,  *he  may  easily 
come  by  such  a  boon.  Tonder  fellow,  who  stops  so  impudently 
to  look  at  us,  as  if  he  were  engaged  in  the  most  lawful  sport  in 
the  world — I  guess  him,  by  his  trotting  hobbler,  his  rusty 
head-piece  with  the  cock's  feather,  and  long  two-handed  sword, 
to  be  the  follower  of  some  of  the  southland  lords — men  who 
lire  so  near  the  Southron,  that  the  black-jack  is  never  off  their 
backs,  and  who  are  as  free  of  their  blows  as  they  are  light  in 
their  fingers.' 

Whilst  they  were  thus  speculating  on  the  issue  of  the  ren- 
counter, the  valiant  bonnet-maker  b^g;an  to  pull  up  Jezabel,  in 
order  that  the  smith,  who  he  still  concluded  was  close  behind, 
might  overtake  him,  and  either  advance  first  or  at  least  abreast 
of  himself.  But  when  he  saw  him  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance^ 
standing  composedly  with  the  rest  of  the  group,  the  flesh  of  the 
champion,  like  that  of  the  old  Spanish  general,  began  to  tremble, 
in  anticipation  of  the  dangers  into  which  his  own  venturous 
spirit  was  about  to  involve  it.  Tet  the  consciousness  of  being 
ooontenanced  by  the  neighbourhood  of  so  many  friends,  the 
hopes  that  the  appearance  of  such  odds  must  intimidate  the 
single  intruder,  and  the  shame  of  abandoning  an  enterprise  in 
which  he  had  volunteered,  and  when  so  many  persons  must 
witness  his  disgrace,  surmounted  the  strong  inclination  which 
prompted  him  to  wheel  Jezabel  to  the  right  about,  and  return 
to  the  friends  whose  protection  he  had  quitted  as  fast  as  her 
legs  could  carry  them.  He  accordingly  continued  his  direction 
towards  the  stranger,  who  increased  his  alarm  considerably  by 
putting  his  little  nag  in  motion,  and  riding  to  meet  him  at  a 
brisk  trot.  On  observing  this  apparently  offensive  movement, 
our  hero  looked  over  his  left  shoulder  more  than  once,  as  if 
reconnoitring  the  ground  for  a  retreat,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
came  to  a  decided  halt.  But  the  Philistine  was  upon  him  ere 
the  bonnet-maker  could  decide  whether  to  fight  or  fly,  and  a 
very  ominous-looking  Philistine  he  was.  His  figure  was  gaunt 
and  lathy,  his  visage  marked  by  two  or  three  ill-favoured  scars, 
and  the  whole  man  had  much  the  air  of  one  accustomed  to  say, 
*  Stand  and  deliver,'  to  a  true  man. 
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This  individual  began  the  discourse  by  exclaiming,  in  tones 
as  sinister  as  his  looked  *  The  deyil  catch  you  for  a  cuc^oo^  why 
do  you  ride  across  the  moor  to  spoil  my  sport?' 

'Worthy  stranger/  said  our  friend,  in  the  tone  of  pacific 
remonstrance,  '  I  am  Oliyer  Proudfute,  a  burgess  of  Perth,  and 
a  man  of  substance ;  and  yonder  is  the  worshipful  Adam  Oraig- 
dallie,  the  oldest  bailie  of  the  burgh,  with  the  fighting  Smith  of 
the  Wynd,  and  three  or  four  armed  men  more,  who  desire  to 
know  your  name,  and  how  you  come  to  take  your  pleasure  oyer 
these  lands  belonging  to  the  burgh  of  Perth ;  although,  nathe- 
lesS|  I  will  answer  for  them,  it  is  not  their  wish  to  quarrel  with 
a  gentleman,  or  stranger,  for  any  accidental  trespass ;  only  it 
is  their  use  and  wont  not  to  grant  such  leave,  unless  it  is  duly 
asked;  and — and — therefore  I  desire  to  know  your  name, 
worthy  sir.* 

The  grim  and  loathly  aspect  with  which  the  falconer  had 
regarded  Oliver  Proudfute  during  his  harangue  had  greatly 
disconcerted  him,  and  altogether  altered  the  character  of  the 
inquiry  which,  with  Henry  Gow  to  back  him,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  thought  most  fitting  for  the  occasion. 

The  stranger  replied  to  it»  modified  as  it  was,  with  a  most 
inauspicious  grin,  which  the  scars  of  his  visage  made  appear 
still  more  repulsive.  '  You  want  to  know  my  name  f  My  name 
is  the  DeviPs  Dick  of  Hellgarth,  well  known  in  Annandale  for 
a  gentle  Johnstone.  I  follow  the  stout  Laird  of  Wamphray, 
who  rides  with  his  kinrtman  the  redoubted  Lord  of  Johnstone, 
who  is  banded  with  the  doughty  Earl  of  Douglas;  and  the 
earl  and  the  lord,  and  the  laird  and  I,  the  esquire,  fly  our 
hawks  where  we  find  our  game,  and  ask  no  man  whose  ground 
we  ride  over.'  * 

*I  will  do  your  message,  sir,'  replied  Oliver  Proudfute, 
meekly  enough ;  for  he  be^w  to  be  very  desirous  to  get  free 
of  the  embassy  which  he  had  so  rashly  undertaken,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  turning  his  horse's  head,  when  the  Annandale  man 
added — 

'  And  take  you  this  to  boot,  to  keep  you  in  mind  that  you 
met  the  Devil's  Dick,  and  to  teach  you  another  time  to  beware 
how  you  spoil  the  sport  of  any  one  who  wears  the  flying  spur 
on  his  shoulder.' 

With  these  words  he  applied  two  or  three  smart  blows  of  his 
riding-rod  upon  the  luckless  bonnet-maker's  head  and  person. 
Some  of  them  lighted  upon  Jezabel,  who,  turning  sharply  round, 

*  See  Johnftone  Vuntly.    Note  92, 
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laid  her  rider  upon  the  moor,  and  galloped  back  towards  the 
party  of  citizens. 

Proudf ute,  thus  overthrown,  began  to  cry  for  assistance  in 
no  very  manly  voice,  and  almost  in  the  same  breath  to  whimper 
for  mercy ;  for  his  antagonist^  dismounting  almost  as  soon  as 
he  fell,  offered  a  whinger,  or  large  wood-knife,  to  his  throaty 
while  he  rifled  the  pockets  of  the  unlucky  citizen,  and  even 
examined  his  hawkii^^  swearing  two  or  thiee  ^y  oaths, 
that  he  would  have  what  it  contained,  since  the  wearer  had 
interrupted  his  sport.  He  pulled  the  belt  rudely  off,  terrifying 
the  prostrate  bonnet-maker  still  more  by  the  r^ardless  violence 
which  he  used,  as,  instead  of  taking  the  pains  to  unbuckle  the 
strap,  he  drew  till  the  fastening  gave  way.  But  apparently  it 
contained  nothing  to  his  mind.  He  threw  it  carelessly  from 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  suffered  the  dismounted  cavalier  to 
rise,  while  he  himself  remoimted  his  hobbler,  and  looked  towards 
the  rest  of  Oliver's  party,  who  were  now  advancing. 

When  they  had  seen  their  delegate  overthrown,  there  was 
some  laughter;  so  much  had  the  vaunting  humour  of  the 
bonnet-maker  prepared  his  friends  to  rejoice  when,  as  Henry 
Smith  termed  it^  they  saw  their  Oliver  meet  with  a  Rowland. 
But  when  the  bonnet-maker's  adversary  was  seen  to  bestride 
him,  and  handle  him  in  the  manner  described,  the  armourer 
could  hold  out  no  longer.  'Please  you,  good  Master  Bailie, 
I  cannot  endure  to  see  our  townsman  beaten  and  rifled,  and 
like  to  be  murdered  before  us  all.  It  reflects  upon  the  Fair 
Town ;  and  if  it  is  neighbour  Proudfute's  misfortune,  it  is  our 
shame.     I  must  to  his  rescue.' 

'  We  will  all  go  to  his  rescue,'  answered  Bailie  Craigdallie ; 
'  but  let  no  man  strike  without  order  from  me.  We  have  more 
feuds  on  our  hands,  it  is  to  be  feared,  than  we  have  strength  to 
bring  to  good  end.  And  therefore  I  charge  you  all,  more 
especially  you,  Hemy  of  the  Wynd,  in  the  name  of  the  Fair 
City,  that  you  make  no  stroke  but  in  self-defence.' 

They  all  advanced,  therefore,  in  a  body ;  and  the  appearance  of 
such  a  number  drove  the  plunderer  from  his  booty.  He  stood  at 
gaze,  however,  at  some  distance,  like  the  wolf,  which,  though  it 
retreats  before  the  dogs,  cannot  be  brought  to  absolute  flight. 

Henry,  seeing  this  state  of  things,  spurred  his  horse  and 
advanced  far  before  the  rest  of  the  party,  up  towards  the  scene 
of  Oliver  Proudfute's  misfortune.  His  first  task  was  to  catch 
Jezabel  by  the  flowing  rein,  and  his  next  to  lead  her  to  meet 
her  discomfited  master,  who  was  crippling  towards  him,  his 
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clothes  much  soiled  with  his  fall,  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears, 
from  pain  as  well  as  mortification,  and  altogether  exhibiting  an 
aspect  so  unlike  the  spruce  and  dapper  importance  of  his 
ordinary  appearance,  that  the  honest  smith  felt  compassion  for 
the  little  man,  and  some  remorse  at  haying  left  him  exposed  to 
such  disgrace.  All  men,  I  belieye,  enjoy  an  ill-natured  joke. 
The  difference  is,  that  an  ill-natured  person  can  drink  out  to  the 
▼ery  dr^;8  the  amusement  which  it  affords,  while  the  better^ 
moulded  mind  soon  loses  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  sympathy 
for  the  pain  of  the  sufferer. 

<  Let  me  pitch  you  up  to  your  saddle  again,  neighbour,'  said 
the  smith,  dismounting  at  the  same  time,  and  assisting  Oliver 
to  scramble  into  his  war-saddle,  as  a  monkey  might  haye  done. 

'  May  God  f orgiye  you,  neighbour  Smith,  for  not  backing  of 
me!  I  would  not  have  believed  in  it,  though  fifty  credible 
witnesses  had  sworn  it  of  you.' 

Such  were  the  first  words,  spoken  in  sorrow  more  than  anger, 
by  which  the  dismayed  Oliver  vented  his  feelings. 

'  The  bailie  kept  hold  of  my  horse  by  the  bridle ;  and  besides,' 
Henry  continued,  with  a  smile,  which  even  his  compassion 
could  not  suppress,  '  I  thought  you  would  have  accused  me  of 
diminishing  your  honour,  if  I  brought  you  aid  against  a  single 
num.  But  cheer  up  1  the  villain  took  foul  odds  of  you,  your 
horse  not  being  well  at  command.' 

'  That  is  true — ^that  is  true,'  said  Oliver,  eagerly  catching  at 
the  apology. 

'  And  yonder  stands  the  faitour,  rejoicing  at  the  mischief  he 
has  done,  and  triumphing  in  your  overthrow,  like  the  king  in 
the  romance,  who  played  upon  the  fiddle  whilst  a  city  was 
burning.  Come  thou  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  see  how  we  will 
handle  him.     Nay,  fear  not  that  I  will  desert  thee  this  time.' 

So  saying,  he  caught  Jezabel  by  the  rein,  and  galloping  along- 
side of  her,  without  giving  Oliver  time  to  express  a  negative,  he 
rushed  towards  the  Devil's  Dick,  who  had  halted  on  &e  top  of 
a  rising  ground  at  some  distance.  The  gentle  Johnstone,  how- 
ever, either  that  he  thought  the  contest  unequal,  or  that  he 
had  fought  enough  for  the  day,  snapping  his  fingers  and  throw- 
ing his  hand  out  with  an  air  of  defiance,  spurred  his  horse  into 
a  neighbouring  bog,  through  which  he  seemed  to  flutter  like  a 
wild  duck,  swinging  his  lure  round  his  head,  and  whistling  to 
his  hawk  all  the  while,  though  any  other  horse  and  rider  must 
have  been  instantly  bogged  up  to  the  saddle-girths. 

'  There  goes  a  thoroughbred  moss-trooper,'  said  the  smith. 
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'That  fellow  will  fight  or  flee  as  suits  his  humour,  and  there  is 
no  use  to  pursue  him^  any  more  than  to  hunt  a  wild  goose. 
He  has  got  your  purse,  I  doubt  me,  for  they  seldom  leave  off 
till  they  are  full>handed.' 

*Ye — ^ye — ^yes,'  said  Proudfute,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  *he 
has  got  my  purse ;  but  there  is  less  matter  since  he  hath  left 
the  hawking>bag.' 

'Nay,  the  hawking-bag  had  been  an  emblem  of  personal 
yictory,  to  be  sure— a  trophy,  as  the  minstrels  call  it.' 

'  There  is  more  in  it  thui  that,  friend,'  said  Oliver,  signifi- 
cantly. 

*  Why,  that  is  well,  neighbour :  I  love  to  hear  you  speak  in 
your  own  scholarly  tone  again.  Cheer  up,  you  have  seen  the 
villahoi's  back,  and  regained  the  trophies  you  had  lost  when 
taken  at  advantage.' 

'  Ah,  Henry  Gow — Henry  Gow  ! '  said  the  bonnet-maker,  and 
stopped  short  with  a  deep  sigh,  nearly  amounting  to  a  groan. 

'What  is  the  matterf '  asked  hisfnend — 'what  is  it  you  vex 
yourself  about  now  ? ' 

'  I  have  some  suspicion,  my  dearest  friend,  Henry  Smith,  that 
the  villain  fled  for  fear  of  you,  not  of  me.^ 

'  Do  not  think  so,'  replied  the  armourer :  '  he  saw  two  men 
and  fled,  and  who  can  tell  whether  he  fled  for  one  or  the  other  9 
Besides,  he  knows  by  experience  your  strength  and  activity : 
we  all  saw  how  you  kicked  and  struggled  when  you  were  on 
the  ground.' 

'Did  IV  said  poor  Proudfute.  ' I  do  not  remember  it,  but 
I  know  it  is  my  best  point :  I  am  a  strong  dog  in  the  loins. 
But  did  they  all  see  itf ' 

'AH  as  much  as  I,'  said  the  smith,  smothering  an  inclina- 
tion to  laughter. 

'  But  thou  wilt  remind  them  of  it  ?' 

'Be  assured  I  will,'  answered  Henry,  'and  of  thy  desperate 
rally  even  now.  Mao-k  what  I  say  to  Bailie  Oraigdallie,  and 
make  the  best  of  it.' 

'  It  is  not  that  I  require  any  evidence  in  my  favour,  for  I 

am  as  brave  by  nature  as  most  men  in  Perth ;  but  only ' 

Here  the  man  of  valour  paused. 

'  But  only  what  f '  inquired  the  stout  armourer. 

'  But  only  I  am  afraid  of  being  killed.  To  leave  my  pretty 
wife  and  my  young  family,  you  know,  would  be  a  sad  change, 
Smith.  Tou  will  know  tibis  when  it  is  your  own  case,  and  will 
feel  abated  in  courage.' 
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'  It  is  like  that  I  may/  said  the  armourer,  musing. 

'Then  I  am  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  so 
well  breathed,  that  few  men  can  match  me.  It's  all  here,'  said 
the  little  man,  expanding  his  breast  like  a  trussed  fowl,  and 
patting  himself  with  his  hands — '  here  is  nx>m  for  all  the  wind 
machinery/ 

'I  daresay  you  are  long-breathed — long-winded;  at  least 
your  speech  bewrays ' 

'My  speech!     You  are  a  wag But  I  have  got  the 

stem  post  of  a  dromond  brought  up  the  river  from  Dundee.' 

'  The  stem  post  of  a  Drummond ! '  exclaimed  the  armourer ; 
'  conscience,  man,  it  will  put  you  in  feud  with  the  whole  clan — 
not  the  least  wrathful  in  the  ooimtry,  as  I  take  it.' 

'  St.  Andrew,  man,  you  put  me  out !  I  mean  a  dromond — ^that 
is,  a  laige  ship.  I  have  fixed  this  post  in  my  yard,  and  had  it 
painted  and  carved  something  like  a  soldan  or  Saracen,  and 
with  him  I  breathe  myself,  and  will  wield  my  two-handed  sword 
against  him,  thrust  or  point,  for  an  hour  together.' 

'  That  must  make  you  familiar  with  the  use  of  your  weapon,' 
said  the  smith. 

'  Ay,  many  does  it ;  and  sometimes  I  will  place  you  a  bonnet 
— an  old  one,  most  likely— on  my  soldan's  head,  and  cleave  it 
with  such  a  downright  blow  that,  in  troth,  the  infidel  has  but 
little  of  his  skull  remaining  to  hit  at.' 

'That  is  unlucky,  for  you  will  lose  your  practice,'  said 
Henry.  'But  how  say  you, bonnet-maker?  I  will  put  on  my 
head-piece  and  corslet  one  day,  and  you  shall  hew  at  me,  allow- 
ing me  my  broadsword  to  parry  and  pay  back  f  Eh,  what  say 
you?' 

'  By  no  manner  of  means,  my  dear  friend.  I  should  do  you 
too  much  evil ;  besides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  strike  far  more 
freely  at  a  helmet  or  bonnet  when  it  is  set  on  my  wooden 
soldan ;  then  I  am  sure  to  fetch  it  down.  But  when  there  is  a 
plume  of  feathers  in  it  that  nod,  and  two  eyes  gleaming  fiercely 
from  under  the  shadow  of  the  visor,  and  when  the  whole  is 
dancing  about  here  and  there,  I  acknowledge  it  puts  out  my 
hand  of  fence.' 

'So,  if  men  would  but  stand  stock-still  like  your  soldan, 
you  would  play  the  tyrant  with  them,  Master  Pzoudf ute  ? ' 

'  In  time,  and  with  practice,  I  conclude  I  might,'  answered 
Oliver.  '  But  here  we  come  up  with  the  rest  of  them.  Bailie 
Craigdallie  looks  angry,  but  it  is  not  his  kind  of  anger  that 
frightens  me.' 


,4 
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Tou  are  to  recollect^  gentle  reader,  that  as  soon  as  the  bailie 
and  those  who  attended  him  saw  that  the  smith  had  come  up 
to  the  forlorn  bonnet-maker,  and  that  the  stranger  had  re- 
treated, they  gave  themselves  no  trouble  about  adyanoing 
further  to  his  assistance,  which  they  regarded  as  quite  ensured 
by  the  presence  of  the  redoubted  Henry  Qow.  They  had 
resumed  their  straight  road  to  Einfauns,  desirous  that  nothing 
should  delay  the  execution  of  their  mission.  As  some  time  had 
elapsed  ere  the  bonnet-maker  and  the  smith  rejoined  the  party, 
Bailie  Craigdallie  asked  them,  and  Henry  Smith  in  particular, 
what  they  meant  by  dallying  away  precious  time  by  riding  up- 
hill after  the  falconer. 

*  By  the  mass,  it  was  not  my  fault,  Master  Bailie,'  replied 
the  smith.  'If  ye  will  couple  up  an  ordinary  Low  Country 
greyhound  with  a  Highland  wolf-dog,  you  must  not  blame  the 
first  of  them  for  talmig  the  direction  in  which  it  pleases  the 
last  to  drag  him  on.  It  was  so^  and  not  otherwise,  with  my 
neighbour  Oliver  Proudfute.  He  no  sooner  got  up  from  the 
ground,  but  he  mounted  his  mare  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and, 
enraged  at  the  unknightly  advantage  which  yonder  rascal  had 
taken  of  his  stumbling  horse,  he  flew  after  him  like  a  dromedary. 
I  could  not  but  follow,  both  to  prevent  a  second  stumble  and 
secure  our  over-bold  friend  and  champion  from  the  chance  of 
some  ambush  at  the  top  of  the  hilL  But  the  villain,  who  is  a 
follower  of  some  Lord  of  the  Marches,  and  wears  a  winged  spur 
for  his  cognizance^  fled  from  our  neighbour  like  fire  from  flint.' 

The  senior  bailie  of  Perth  listened  with  surprise  to  the  legend 
which  it  had  pleased  Gow  to  circulate ;  for,  though  not  much 
oaring  for  the  matter,  he  had  always  doubted  the  bonnet- 
maker's  romancing  account  of  his  own  exploits,  which  hereafter 
he  must  hold  as  in  some  degree  orthodox. 

The  shrewd  old  glover  looked  closer  into  the  matter.  'Tou 
will  drive  the  poor  bonnet-maker  mad,'  he  whispered  to  Henry, 
'  and  set  him  a-ringing  his  clapper  as  if  he  were  a  town-bdl 
on  a  rejoicing-day,  when  for  <nder  and  decency  it  were  better 
he  were  silent.' 

'O,  by  Our  Lady,  father,'  replied  the  smith,  'I  love  the 
poor  little  braggadocio^  and  could  not  think  of  his  sitting  rueful 
and  silent  in  the  provost's  hall,  while  all  the  rest  of  them,  and 
in  especial  that  venomous  pottingar,  were  telling  their  mind.' 

'  Thou  art  even  too  good-natured  a  fellow,  Henry,'  answered 
Simon.  '  But  mark  the  diflerenco  betwixt  these  two  men.  The 
harmless  little  bonnet-maker  assumes  the  airs  of  a  dragon,  to 
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\  disguise  his  natural  oowardioe;  while  the  pottingar  wilfully 
\  desires  to  show  himself  timid,  poor<pirited,  and  humble,  to 
conceal  the  danger  of  his  temper,  llie  adder  is  not  the  less 
deadly  that  he  creeps  under  a  stone.  I  tell  thee,  son  H^uy, 
that,  for  all  his  sneaking  looks  and  timorous  talking,  this 
wretched  anatomy  loves  mischief  more  than  he  fears  danger. 
But  here  we  stand  in  front  of  the  provost's  castle ;  and  a  lordly 
place  is  Einfauns,  and  a  credit  to  the  city  it  is,  to  have  the 
owner  of  such  a  gallant  castle  for  its  chief  magistrate.' 

'  A  goodly  fortalice,  indeed,'  said  the  smith,  looking  at  the 
broad  winding  Tay,  as  it  swept  under  the  bank  on  which  the 
castle  stood,  like  its  modem  successor,  and  seemed  the  queen  of 
the  valley,  sJthough,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  strong 
walls  of  Elcho  appeared  to  dispute  the  pre-eminence.  Elcho, 
however,  was  in  that  age  a  peaceful  nunnery,  and  the  walls  with 
which  it  was  surrounded  were  the  barriers  of  secluded  vestals, 
not  the  bulwarks  of  an  armed  garrison.  '  'Tis  a  brave  castle,' 
said  the  armourer,  again  looking  at  the  towers  of  Kinfauns, 
*  and  the  breastplate  and  target  of  the  bonny  course  of  the  Tay. 
It  were  worth  lipping  a  good  blade,  before  wrong  were  offered 
to  it.' 

The  porter  of  Einfauns,  who  knew  from  a  distance  the 
persons  and  characters  of  the  party,  had  already  opened  the 
courtyard  gate  for  their  entrance,  and  sent  notice  to  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris  that  the  eldest  bailie  of  Perth,  with  some  other  good 
citiasens,  were  approaching  the  castle.  Tlie  good  knight,  who  was 
getting  ready  for  a  hawking-party,  heard  the  intimation  with 
pretty  much  the  same  feelings  that  the  modem  representative 
of  a  burgh  hears  of  the  menaced  visitation  of  a  party  of  his 
worthy  electors,  at  a  time  rather  unseasonable  for  their  recep- 
tion. That  is,  he  internally  devoted  the  intruders  to  Mahound 
and  Termagaunt,  and  outwardly  gave  orders  to  receive  them 
with  all  decorum  and  civility ;  commanded  the  sewers  to  bring 
hot  venison  steaks  and  cold  baked  meats  into  the  knightly  hall 
with  all  despatch,  and  the  butler  to  broach  his  casks,  and  do 
his  duty;  for  if  the  Fair  City  of  Perth  sometimes  filled  his 
cellar,  her  citissens  were  always  equally  ready  to  assist  at 
emptying  his  flagons. 

The  good  burghers  were  reverently  marshalled  into  the  hall, 
where  the  knight,  who  was  in  a  riding-habit,  and  booted  up  to 
the  middle  of  his  thighs,  received  them  with  a  mixture  of 
courtesy  and  patronising  condescension ;  wishing  them  all  the 
while  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tay,  on  account  of  the  interruption 
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their  arriyal  gave  to  his  proposed  amusement  of  the  morning. 
He  met  them  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  with  bare  head  and 
bonnet  in  hand,  and  some  such  salutation  as  the  following : — 
'  Ha,  my  Master  Eldest  Bailie,  and  you,  worthy  Simon  Glover, 
fathers  of  the  Fair  City,  and  you,  my  learned  pottingar, 
and  you,  stout  smith,  and  my  shishing  bonnet-maker  too,  who 
cracks  more  skulls  than  he  covers,  how  come  I  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  so  many  friends  so  early  f  I  was  thinking  to 
see  my  hawks  fly,  and  your  company  will  make  the  sport  more 
pleasant — (Aside,  I  trust  in  Our  Lady  they  may  break  their 
necks  1) — ^that  is,  always,  unless  the  city  haye  any  commands  to 
lay  on  me.  Butier  GUbert,  despatch,  thou  knave.  But  I  hope 
you  have  no  more  grave  errand  than  to  try  if  the  malvoisie 
holds  its  flavour  f ' 

The  city  delegates  answered  to  their  provost's  civilities  by 
inclinations  and  congees,  more  or  less  characteristic,  of  which 
the  pottii^iar's  bow  was  the  lowest  and  the  smith's  the  least 
ceremonious.  Probably  he  knew  his  own  value  as  a  fighting 
man  upon  occasion.  To  the  general  compliment  the  elder  bailie 
replied. 

'Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  and  our  noble  Lord  Provost^'  said 
Craigdallie,  gravely,  'had  our  errand  been  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
with  which  we  have  been  often  regaled  here,  our  manners  would 
have  taught  us  to  tarry  till  your  lordship  had  invited  us,  as  on 
other  occasions.  And  as  to  hawking,  we  have  had  enough  on't 
for  one  morning ;  since  a  wild  fellow,  who  was  flying  a  falcon 
hard  by  on  the  moor,  unhorsed  and  cudgelled  our  worthy 
friend  Oliver  Bonnet-maker,  or  Proudfute,  as  some  men  call 
him,  merely  because  he  questioned  him,  in  your  honour's  name, 
and  the  town  of  Perth's,  who  or  what  he  was  that  took  so  much 
upon  him.' 

'And  what  account  gave  he  of  himself  t'  said  the  provost. 
'  By  St.  John !  I  will  teach  him  to  forestall  my  sport  1 ' 

'So  please  your  lordship,'  said  the  bonnet-maker,  'he  did 
take  me  at  disadvantage.  But  I  got  on  horseback  again  after- 
wards, and  pricked  after  him  gallantly.  He  calls  himself 
Richard  the  Devil.' 

'  How,  man !  he  that  the  rhymes  and  romances  are  made  onf ' 
said  the  provost.  'I  thought  that  smaik's  name  had  been 
Robert.' 

'  I  trow  they  be  diflerent^  my  lord.  I  only  graced  this  fellow 
with  the  full  title,  for  indeed  he  called  himself  the  Devil's 
Dick,  and  said  he  was  a  Johnstone,  and  a  follower  of  the  lord  of 
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that  luime.  But  I  put  him  back  into  the  bog,  and  reooyered  my 
hawking-bag,  which  he  had  taken  when  I  was  at  disadyantage.' 

Sir  Patrick  paused  for  an  instant.  '  We  have  heard,'  said 
he,  '  of  the  Lord  of  Johnstone,  and  of  his  followers.  Little  is 
to  be  had  by  meddling  with  them.  Smith,  tell  me,  did  you 
endure  this  9 ' 

<Ay,  faith  did  I,  Sir  Patrick,  having  command  from  my 
betters  not  to  help.' 

'  Well,  if  thou  satst  down  with  it,'  said  the  provost,  '  I  see 
not  why  we  should  rise  up;  especially  as  Master  Oliver  Proudfute, 
though  taken  at  advantage  at  first,  has,  as  he  has  told  us, 
recovered  his  reputation  and  that  of  the  burgh.  But  here 
comes  the  wine  at  length.     Fill  roimd  to  my  good  friends  and 

fuests  till  the  wine  leap  over  the  cup.  Prosperity  to  St. 
ohnston,  and  a  merry  welcome  to  you  edl,  my  honest  friends ! 
And  now  sit  you  to  eat  a  morsel,  for  the  sun  is  high  up^  and 
it  must  be  long  since  you  thrifty  men  have  broken  your  fast.' 

*  Before  we  eat^  my  Lord  Provost,'  said  the  bailie,  '  let  us 
tell  you  the  pressing  cause  of  our  coming,  which  as  yet  we  have 
not  touched  upon.' 

*  Nay,  prithee,  bailie,'  said  the  provost,  '  put  it  off  till  thou 
hast  eaten.  Some  complaint  against  the  rascally  jackmen  and 
retainers  of  the  nobles,  for  playing  at  football  on  the  streets  of 
the  burgh,  or  some  such  goodly  matter.' 

'  No,  my  lord,'  said  Graigdallie,  stoutly  and  firmly.  '  It  is 
the  jackmen's  masters  of  whom  we  complain,  for  playing  at 
football  with  the  honour  of  our  families,  and  using  as  Uttle 
ceremony  with  our  daughters'  sleeping -chambers  as  if  they 
were  in  a  bordel  at  Paris.  A  party  of  reiving  night-walkers — 
courtiers  and  men  of  rank,  as  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
believe — attempted  to  scale  the  windows  of  Simon  Glover's 
house  last  night;  they  stood  in  their  defence  with  drawn 
weapons  when  they  were  interrupted  by  Hemy  Smith,  and 
fought  till  they  were  driven  off  by  the  rising  of  the  citizens.' 

*  How ! '  said  Sir  Patrick,  setting  down  the  cup  which  he  was 
about  to  raise  to  his  head.  *  Cock's-body,  make  that  manifest 
to  me,  and,  by  the  soul  of  Thomas  of  Longueville,  I  will  see 
you  righted  with  my  best  power,  were  it  to  cost  me  life  and 
land.  Who  attests  this?  Simon  Glover,  you  are  held  an 
honest  and  a  cautious  man — do  you  take  Uie  truth  of  this 
charge  upon  your  conscience  ? ' 

'My  lord,'  said  Simon,  'understand  I  am  no  willing  com- 
plainer  in  this  weighty  matter.     No  damage  has  arisen,  save 
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to  the  breakers  of  the  peace  theniBelyes.  I  fear  only  great 
power  could  have  encouraged  such  lawless  audacity;  and  I 
were  unwilling  to  put  feud  between  my  native  town  and  some 
powerful  nobleman  on  my  account.  But  it  has  been  said  that, 
if  I  hang  back  in  prosecuting  this  complaint,  it  will  be  as  much 
as  admitting  that  my  daughter  expected  such  a  visit»  which  is 
a  direct  falsehood.  Theiefore,  my  lord,  I  will  tell  your  lord- 
ship what  happened,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  leave  further 
proceeding  to  your  wisdom.'  He  then  told,  from  point  to  point, 
all  that  he  had  seen  of  the  attack. 

Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  listening  with  much  attention,  seemed 
particularly  struck  with  the  escape  of  the  man  who  had  been 
made  prisoner.  'Strange,'  he  said,  'that  you  did  not  secure 
him  when  you  had  him.  Did  you  not  look  at  him  so  as  to 
know  him  again  ? ' 

'I  had  but  the  light  of  a  lantern,  my  Lord  Provost ;  and  as 
to  suffering  him  to  escape,  I  was  alone,'  said  the  glover,  '  and 
old.  But  yet  I  might  have  kept  him,  had  I  not  heard  my 
daughter  shriek  in  the  upper  room;  and  ere  I  had  returned 
from  her  chamber  the  man  had  escaped  through  the  garden.' 

'  Now,  armourer,  as  a  true  man  and  a  good  soldier,'  said  Sir 
Patrick,  *  tell  me  what  you  know  of  this  matter.' 

Henry  Qow,  in  his  own  decided  style,  gave  a  brief  but  clear 
narrative  of  the  whole  afiair. 

Honest  Proudfute  being  next  called  upon,  began  his  state- 
ment with  an  air  of  more  importance.  '  Touching  this  awful  and 
astounding  tumult  within  Uie  bui^h,  I  cannot  altogether,  it  is 
true,  say  with  Henry  Gow  that  I  saw  the  very  beginning.  But 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  I  beheld  a  great  part  of  the  latter 
end,  and  especiaUy  that  I  procured  the  evidence  most  effectual 
to  convict  l^e  knaves.' 

'And  what  is  it,  manf '  said  Sir  Patrick  Charteris.  'Never 
lose  time  fumbling  and  prating  about  it.    What  is  it  f ' 

'  I  have  brought  your  lordship,  in  this  pouch,  what  one  of 
the  rogues  left  behind  him,'  said  the  little  num.  'It  is  a 
trophy  which,  in  good  faith  and  honest  truth,  I  do  confess  I 
won  not  by  the  blade,  but  I  claim  the  credit  of  securing  it  with 
that  presence  of  mind  which  few  men  possess  amidst  flashing 
torches  and  clashing  weapons.  I  secured  it,  my  lord,  and  here 
it  is.' 

So  saying,  he  produced,  from  the  hawking-pouch  already 
mentioned,  the  stiffened  hand  which  had  been  found  on  the 
scene  of  the  skirmish. 
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'Nay,  bonnet-maker/  said  the  proTost,  '111  wanant  thee 
man  enough  to  secure  a  rogue's  band  after  it  is  cut  from  the 
body.     What  do  you  look  so  busily  for  in  your  bag  ? ' 

'There  should  have  been — there  was — a  ring^  my  lord, 
which  was  on  the  knave's  finger.  I  fear  I  have  been  forgetful, 
and  left  it  at  home,  for  I  took  it  off  to  show  to  my  wife,  as  she 
cared  not  to  look  upon  the  dead  hand,  as  women  love  not  such 
sights.  But  yet  I  thought  I  had  put  it  on  the  finger  again. 
Nevertheless,  it  must,  I  bethink  me,  be  at  home.  I  will  ride 
back  for  it,  and  Henry  Smith  will  trot  along  with  me.' 

'We  will  all  trot  with  thee,'  said  Sir  Patrick  Charfceris, 
'  since  I  am  for  Perth  myself.  Look  you,  honest  burghers  and 
good  neighbours  of  Perth ;  you  may  have  thought  me  unapt 
to  be  moved  by  light  complaints  and  trivial  breaches  of  your 
privileges,  such  as  small  trespasses  on  your  game,  the  barons' 
followers  playing  football  in  the  street,  and  such-like.  But, 
by  the  soul  of  Thomas  of  Longueville,  you  shall  not  find  Patrick 
Charteris  slothful  in  a  matter  of  this  importance.  This  hand,' 
he  continued,  holding  up  the  severed  joint,  'belongs  to  one 
who  hath  worked  no  drudgery.  We  will  put  it  in  a  way  to  be 
known  and  claimed  of  the  owner,  if  his  comrades  of  the  revel 
have  but  one  spark  of  honour  in  them.  Hark  you,  Grerard ; 
get  me  some  half-score  of  good  men  instantly  to  horse,  and  let 
them  take  jack  and  spear.  Meanwhile,  neighbours,  if  feud 
arise  out  of  this,  as  is  most  likely,  we  must  come  to  each  other's 
support.  If  my  poor  house  be  attacked,  how  many  men  will 
you  bring  to  ray  support  ? ' 

The  burghers  looked  at  Henry  Gow,  to  whom  they  in- 
stinctively turned  when  such  matters  were  discussed.  '  I  will 
answer,'  said  he,  '  for  fifty  good  fellows  to  be  assembled  ere  the 
common  bell  has  rung  ten  minutes;  for  a  thousand,  in  the 
space  of  an  hour.' 

'  It  is  well,'  answered  the  gallant  provost ;  '  and  in  the  case 
of  need,  I  will  come  to  aid  the  Fair  City  with  such  men  as  I 
can  make.     And  now,  good  friends,  let  us  to  horse.' 


CHAPTER  IX 

If  I  know  how  to  mAnage  these  afiain, 
Thus  thrust  disorderly  upon  my  hands, 

Never  belieye  me 

RUha/rd  IL 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  that  the 
prior  of  the  Dominicans  was  engaged  in  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  confessor  to  a  penitent  of  no  small  importance.  This  was 
an  elderly  man,  of  a  goodly  presence^  a  florid  and  healthful 
cheek,  the  under  part  of  which  was  shaded  by  a  venerable 
white  beard,  which  descended  over  his  bosom.  The  large  and 
clear  blue  eyes,  with  the  broad  expanse  of  brow,  expressed 
dignity ;  but  it  was  of  a  character  which  seemed  more  accus- 
tomed to  receive  honours  voluntarily  paid  than  to  enforce 
them  when  they  were  refused.  The  good-nature  of  the  ex- 
pression was  so  great  as  to  approach  to  defenceless  simplicity 
or  weakness  of  character,  unfit,  it  might  be  inferred,  to  repel 
intrusion  or  subdue  resistance.  Amongst  the  grey  locks  of  this 
personage  was  placed  a  small  circlet  or  coronet  of  gold,  upon  a 
blue  fillet.  His  beads,  which  were  large  and  conspicuous,  were 
of  native  gold,  rudely  enough  wrought^  but  ornamented  with 
Scottish  pearls  of  rare  size  and  beauty.  These  were  his  only 
ornaments ;  and  a  long  crimson  robe  of  silk,  tied  by  a  sash  of 
the  same  colour,  formed  his  attire.  His  shrift  being  finished, 
he  arose  heavily  from  the  embroidered  cushion  upon  which  he 
kneeled  during  his  confession,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  a  crutch- 
headed  staff  of  ebony,  moved,  lame  and  ungracefully,  and  with 
apparent  pain,  to  a  chair  of  state,  which,  surmounted  by  a 
canopy,  was  placed  for  his  accommodation  by  the  chimney  of 
the  lofty  and  large  apartment. 

This  was  Robert,  third  of  that  name,  and  the  second  of  the 
ill-fated  family  of  Stuart  who  filled  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
He  had  many  virtues,  and  was  not  without  talent ;  but  it  was 
his  great  misfortune  that,  like  others  of  his  devoted  line,  his 
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merits  were  not  of  a  kind  suited  to  the  part  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  perform  in  life.  The  king  of  so  fierce  a  people  as  the 
Scots  then  were  ought  to  have  been  warlike,  prompt^  and  active, 
liberal  in  rewarding  services,  strict  in  punishing  crimes,  one 
whose  conduct  should  make  him  feared  as  weU  as  beloved. 
The  qualities  of  Robert  the  Third  were  the  reverse  of  all  these. 
In  youth  he  had  indeed  seen  battles;  but,  without  incurring 
disgrace,  he  had  never  manifested  the  chivalrous  love  of  war 
and  peril,  or  the  eager  desire  to  distinguish  himself  by  dangerous 
achievements,  which  that  age  expected  from  all  who  were  of 
noble  birth  and  had  claims  to  authority. 

Besides,  his  military  career  was  very  short.  Amidst  the 
tumult  of  a  tournament,  the  young  Earl  of  Ganick,  such  was 
then  his  title,  received  a  kick  from  the  horse  of  Sir  James 
Douglas  of  Dalkeith,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  lame  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  absolutely  disabled  from  taking  share  either 
in  warfare  or  in  the  military  sports  and  tournaments  which 
were  its  image.  As  Robert  had  never  testified  much  predilec- 
tion for  violent  exertion,  he  did  not  probably  much  regret  the 
incapacities  which  exempted  him  from  these  active  scenes.  But 
his  misfortune,  or  rather  its  consequences,  lowered  him  in  the 
eyes  of  a  fierce  nobility  and  warlike  people.  He  was  obliged  to 
repose  the  principal  charge  of  his  affiurs  now  in  one  member, 
now  in  another,  of  his  family,  sometimes  with  the  actual  rank, 
and  always  with  the  power,  of  lieutenant^eneral  of  the  king- 
dom. His  paternal  affection  would  have  induced  him  to  use 
the  aasiataaoe  of  his  eldest  son,  a  young  man  of  spirit  and 
talent)  whom  in  fondness  he  had  created  Duke  of  Rothsay,*  in 
order  to  give  him  the  present  possession  of  a  dignity  next  to 
that  of  the  throne.  But  the  young  prince's  head  was  too  giddy, 
and  his  hand  too  feeble,  to  wield  with  dignity  the  delegated 
sceptre.  However  fond  of  power,  pleasure  was  the  Prince's 
favourite  pursuit ;  and  the  court  was  disturbed,  and  the  country 
scandalised,  by  the  number  of  fugitive  amours  and  extravagant 
revels  practised  by  him  who  should  have  set  an  example  of 
order  and  regularity  to  the  youth  of  the  kingdom. 

The  license  and  impropriety  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay's  con- 
duct was  the  more  reprehensible  in  the  public  view,  that  he 
was  a  married  person ;  although  some,  over  whom  his  youth, 
gaiety,  grace,  and  good  temper  had  obtained  influence,  were  of 
opinion  that  an  excuse  for  his  libertinism  might  be  found  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  marriage  itself.    They  reminded  each 

*  See  Dnkes  in  Scotlaad.    Note  S8. 
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other  that  his  nuptials  were  entirely  conducted  by  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  by  whoee  counsels  the  infirm  and  timid 
King  was  much  governed  at  the  time,  and  who  had  the  char- 
acter of  managing  the  temper  of  his  brother  and  sovereign,  so 
as  might  be  most  injurious  to  the  interests  and  prospects  of  the 
young  heir.  By  Albany's  machinations  the  hand  of  the  heir- 
apparent  was  in  a  manner  put  up  to  sale,  as  it  was  understood 
publicly  that  the  nobleman  in  Scotland  who  should  give  the 
largest  dower  to  his  daughter  might  aspire  to  raise  her  to  the 
bed  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay. 

In  the  contest  for  preference  which  ensued,  George  Earl  of 
Dunbar  and  March,  who  possessed,  by  himself  or  his  vassals, 
a  great  part  of  the  eastern  frontier,  was  preferred  to  other  com- 
petitors ;  and  his  daughter  was,  with  the  mutual  good^will  of 
the  yoimg  couple,  actually  contracted  to  the  Duke  of  Bothsay. 

But  there  remained  a  third  party  to  be  consulted,  and  that 
was  no  other  than  the  tremendous  Archibald  Earl  of  Douglas, 
terrible  alike  from  the  extent  of  his  lands,  from  the  numerous 
offices  and  jurisdictions  with  which  he  was  invested,  and  from 
his  personal  qualities  of  wisdom  and  valour,  mingled  with 
indomitable  pride,  and  more  than  the  feudal  love  of  vengeance. 
The  Earl  was  also  nearly  related  to  the  throne,  having  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  reigning  monarch. 

After  the  espousals  of  the  Duke  of  Bothsay  with  the  Earl 
of  March's  daughter,  Douglas,  as  if  he  had  postponed  his  share 
in  the  negotiation  to  show  that  it  could  not  be  concluded  with 
any  one  but  himself,  entered  the  lists  to  break  off  the  contract. 
He  tendered  a  laiger  dower  with  his  daughter  Maijory  than 
the  Earl  of  March  had  proffered;  and,  secured  by  his  own 
cupidity  and  fear  of  the  Douglas,  Albany  exerted  his  influence 
with  the  timid  monarch  till  he  was  prevuled  upon  to  break  the 
contract  with  the  Earl  of  March,  and  wed  his  son  to  Maijory 
Douglas,  a  woman  whom  Bothsay  could  not  love.  No  apology 
was  offered  to  the  Earl  of  March,  excepting  that  the  espousals 
betwixt  the  Prince  and  Elizabeth  of  Dunbar  had  not  been 
approved  by  the  States  of  Parliament,  and  that  till  such  ratifi- 
cation the  contract  was  liable  to  be  broken  off.  The  Earl 
deeply  resented  the  wrong  done  to  himself  and  his  daughter, 
and  was  generally  understood  to  study  revenge,  which  his  great 
influence  on  the  English  frontier  was  likely  to  place  within 
his  power. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Duke  of  Bothsay,  incensed  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  hand  and  his  inclinations  to  this  state  intrigue. 
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took  hia  own  mode  of  Tenting  hia  displeasure,  by  neglecting  hia 
wife,  oontemning  his  fonnidable  and  dangerous  fatber-in-law, 
and  showing  little  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  King  himaelf, 
and  none  whatever  to  the  remonstrances  of  Albany,  his  unde, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  confirmed  enemy. 

Amid  these  internal  dissensions  of  his  famjly,  which  extended 
themselyes  through  his  councils  and  administration,  introducing 
everywhere  the  baneful  effects  of  uncertainty  and  disunion,  the 
feeble  monarch  had  for  some  time  been  supported  by  the 
counsels  of  his  queen,  Annabella,  a  daughter  of  l^e  noble  house 
of  Drummond,  gifted  with  a  depth  of  sagacity  and  firmness  of 
mind  which  exercised  some  restraint  over  the  levities  of  a  son 
who  respected  her,  and  sustained  on  many  occasions  the  waver^ 
ing  resolution  of  her  royal  husband.  But  after  her  death  the 
imbecile  sovereign  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  vessel  drifted 
from  her  anchors,  and  tossed  about  amidst  contending  currents. 
Abstractedly  considered,  Robert  might  be  said  to  doat  upon  his 
son;  to  entertain  respect  and  awe  for  the  character  of  hia 
brother  Albany,  so  much  more  decisive  than  his  own  ;  to  fear 
the  Douglas  with  a  terror  which  was  almost  instinctive ;  and  to 
suspect  the  constancy  of  the  bold  but  fickle  £arl  of  March. 
But  his  feelings  towards  these  various  characters  were  so  mixed 
and  complicated,  that  from  time  to  time  they  showed  entirely 
different  from  what  they  really  were;  and  according  to  the 
interest  which  had  been  last  exerted  over  hia  flexible  mind,  the 
King  would  change  from  an  indulgent  to  a  strict  and  even 
cruel  father,  from  a  confiding  to  a  jealous  brother,  or  from 
a  benignant  and  bountiful  to  a  grasping  and  encroaching 
sovereign.  Like  the  cameleon,  his  feeble  mind  reflected  the 
colour  of  that  firmer  character  upon  which  at  the  time  he 
reposed  for  counsel  and  assistance.  And  when  he  disused  the 
advice  of  one  of  his  family,  and  employed  the  counsel  of  another, 
it  was  no  unwonted  thing  to  see  a  total  change  of  measures, 
equally  disrespectable  to  the  character  of  the  King  and 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  state. 

It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Catholic  Chiuich  acquired  influence  over  a  man  whose  intentions 
were  so  excellent^  but  whose  resolutions  were  so  infirm.  Bobert 
was  haunted,  not  only  with  a  due  sense  of  the  errors  he  had 
really  committed,  but  with  the  tormenting  apprehensions  of 
those  peccadilloes  which  beset  a  superstitious  and  timid  mind. 
It  is  scarcely  necessaiy,  therefore,  to  add,  that  the  churchmen 
of  various  descriptions  had  no  small  influence  over  this  easy- 
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tempered  prince^  though,  indeed,  theirs  was,  at  that  period,  an 
influenoe  ^m  which  few  or  none  escaped,  however  resolute  and 
firm  of  purpose  in  afiairs  of  a  temporal  character.  We  now 
return  from  this  long  digression,  without  which  what  we  haye 
to  relate  could  not  perhaps  have  been  well  understood. 

The  King  had  moved  with  imgraceful  difficulty  to  the 
cushioned  chair  which,  under  a  state  or  canopy,  stood  prepared 
for  his  accommodation,  and  upon  which  he  sank  down  with 
enjoyment,  like  an  indolent  man,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
oon&ied  to  a  constrained  position.  When  seated,  the  gentle 
and  yenerable  looks  of  the  good  old  man  showed  benevolence. 
The  prior,  who  now  remained  standing  opposite  to  the  royal 
Beat,  with  an  air  of  deep  deference  which  cloaked  the  natural 
haughtiness  of  his  carriage,  was  a  man  betwixt  forty  and  fifty 
years  of  age,  but  every  one  of  whose  hairs  stUl  retained  their 
natural  dark  colour.  Acute  features  and  a  penetrating  look 
attested  the  talents  by  which  the  venerable  father  had  acquired 
his  high  station  in  the  community  over  which  he  presided ; 
and,  we  may  add,  in  the  councils  of  the  kingdom,  in  whose 
service  they  were  often  exercised.  The  chief  objects  which  his 
education  and  habits  taught  him  to  keep  in  view  were  the 
extension  of  the  dominion  and  the  wealth  of  the  church,  and 
the  suppression  of  heresy,  both  of  which  he  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  by  all  the  means  which  his  situation  afiforded  him. 
But  he  honoured  his  religion  by  the  sincerity  of  his  own  belief, 
and  by  the  morality  whidi  guided  his  conduct  in  all  ordinary 
situations.  The  faults  of  the  Prior  Anselm,  though  they  led  ^^ 
him  into  grievous  error,  and  even  cruelty,  were  perhaps  rather 
those  of  his  age  and  profession ;  his  virtues  were  his  own. 

'These  things  done,'  said  the  King,  'and  the  lands  I  have 
mentioned  secured  by  my  gift  to  this  monastery,  you  are  of 
opinion,  father,  that  I  stand  as  much  in  the  good  graces  of  our 
Holy  Mother  Church  as  to  term  myself  her  dutiful  son  ? ' 

'  Surely,  my  Uege,'  said  the  prior ;  '  would  to  God  that  all 
her  children  brought  to  the  efficacious  sacrament  of  confession 
as  deep  a  sense  of  their  errors,  and  as  much  will  to  make 
amends  for  them.  But  I  speak  these  comforting  words,  my 
liege,  not  to  Robert  King  of  Scotland,  but  only  to  my  humble 
and  devout  penitent,  Robert  Stuart  of  Carrick.' 

'Tou  surprise  me,  father,'  answered  the  King:  'I  have 
little  check  on  my  consdenoe  for  aught  that  I  have  done  in 
my  kingly  office,  seeing  that  I  use  therein  less  nine  own 
opinion  tlum  the  advice  of  the  most  wise  counsellors.' 
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'  Even  therein  lieth  the  danger^  my  liege,'  replied  the  prior. 
'  The  Holy  Father  reci^niaes  in  your  Grace,  in  every  thought, 
word,  and  action,  an  obedient  yassal  of  the  Holy  Church.  But 
there  are  perverse  oounaellors,  who  obey  the  instinct  of  their 
wicked  hearts,  while  they  abuse  the  good-nature  and  ductility 
of  their  monarch,  and,  under  colour  of  serving  his  temporal 
interests,  take  steps  which  are  prejudicial  to  those  that  last  to 
eternity.' 

King  Robert  raised  himself  upright  in  his  chair,  and  assumed 
an  air  of  authority,  which,  though  it  well  became  him,  he  did 
not  usually  display. 

'Prior  Anselm,'  he  said,  'if  you  have  discovered  anything 
in  my  conduct,  whether  as  a  king  or  a  private  individual,  which 
may  call  down  such  censures  as  your  woids  intimate,  it  is  your 
duty  to  speak  plainly,  and  I  command  you  to  do  so.' 

'  My  liege,  you  shall  be  obeyed,'  answered  the  prior,  with  an 
inclination  of  the  body.  Then  raising  himself  up,  and  assum- 
ing the  dignity  of  his  rank  in  the  church,  he  said,  '  Hear  from 
me  the  words  of  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  to  whom  have  descended  the  keys,  both  to  bind  and 
to  unloose.  "  Wherefore,  0  Robert  of  Scotland,  hast  thou  not 
received  into  the  see  of  St.  Andrews  Henry  of  Wardlaw,  whom 
the  Pontiff  hath  recommended  to  fill  that  seef  Why  dost 
thou  make  profession  with  thy  lips  of  dutiful  service  to  the 
Church,  when  thy  actions  proclum  the  depravity  and  dis- 
obedience of  thy  inward  soulf  Obedience  is  better  than 
sacrifice." ' 

*  Sir  prior,'  said  the  monarch,  bearing  himself  in  a  manner 
not  unbecoming  his  lofty  rank,  ^we  may  well  dispense  with 
answering  you  upon  this  subject,  being  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns us  and  the  estates  of  our  kingdom,  but  does  not  affect 
our  private  conscience.' 

'Alas,'  said  the  prior,  'and  whose  conscience  will  it  concern 
at  the  last  dayf  Which  of  your  belted  loids  or  wealthy 
buigesses  will  Uien  step  between  their  king  and  the  penalty 
which  he  has  incuired  by  following  of  their  secular  policy  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  f  Know,  mighty  king,  that,  were  all  the 
chivalry  of  thy  realm  drawn  up  to  shield  thee  from  the  red 
levin-bolt,  they  would  be  consumed  like  scorched  parchment 
before  the  blaze  of  a  furnace.' 

'  Good  father  prior,'  said  the  King,  on  whose  timorous  con- 
science this  kind  of  language  seldom  failed  to  make  an  im- 
pression, 'you  surely  axgue  over-rigidly  in  this  matter.    It  was 
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during  my  last  indisposition,  while  the  £arl  of  Douglas  held,  as 
lieutenant-general,  the  legcd  authority  in  Scotland,  that  the 
obstruotion  to  the  reception  of  the  Primate  unhappily  arose. 
Do  not»  therefore,  tax  me  with  what  happened  when  I  was 
unable  to  conduct  the  afiOurs  of  the  kingdom,  and  compelled  to 
del^ate  my  power  to  another.' 

'  To  your  subject^  sire,  you  have  said  enough,'  replied  the 
prior.  'But^  if  ike  impediment  arose  during  Uie  lieutenancy 
of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  the  legate  of  his  Holiness  will  demand 
wherefore  it  has  not  been  instantly  removed,  when  the  King 
resumed  in  his  royal  hands  the  reina  of  authority  f  The  Black 
Douglas  can  do  much — ^more  perhaps  than  a  subject  should 
have  power  to  do  in  the  kingdom  of  his  sovereign;  but  he  can- 
not stand  betwixt  your  Grace  and  your  own  conscience,  or 
release  you  from  the  duties  to  the  Holy  Church  which  your 
situation  as  a  king  imposes  upon  you.' 

*  Father,'  said  Robert^  somewhat  impatiently,  *  you  are  over- 
peremptory  in  this  matter,  and  ought  at  least  to  wait  a  reason- 
able season,  until  we  have  time  to  consider  of  some  remedy. 
Such  disputes  have  happened  repeatedly  in  the  reigns  of  bur 
predecessors;  and  our  royal  and  blessed  ancestor,  St.  David, 
did  not  resign  his  privUeges  as  a  monarch  without  making  a 
stand  in  their  defence,  even  though  he  was  involved  in  axgu- 
ments  with  the  Holy  Father  himself.' 

'  And  therein  was  that  great  and  good  king  neither  holy  nor 
saintly,'  said  the  prior;  'and  therefore  was  he  given  to  be  a 
rout  and  a  spoil  to  his  enemies,  when  he  raised  his  sword  against 
the  banners  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
in  the  war,  as  it  is  still  called,  of  the  Standard.  Well  was  it 
for  him  that,  like  his  namesake,  the  son  of  Jesse,  his  sin  was 
punished  upon  earth,  and  not  entered  against  him  at  the  long 
and  dire  day  of  accounting.' 

'Well,  good  prior — ^well — enough  of  this  for  the  present. 
The  Holy  See  shall,  God  willing,  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
me.  I  take  Our  Lady  to  witness,  I  would  not  for  the  crown  I 
wear  take  the  burden  of  wronging  our  Mother  Church.  We 
have  ever  feared  that  the  Earl  of  Douglas  kept  his  eyes  too 
much  fixed  on  the  fame  and  the  temporalities  of  this  frail  and 
passing  life  to  feel  altogether  as  he  ought  the  claims  that  refer 
to  a  future  world.' 

*  It  is  but  lately,'  said  the  prior,  '  that  he  hath  taken  up 
forcible  quarters  in  the  monastery  of  Aberbrothock,  with  his 
retinue  of  a  thousand  followers ;  and  the  abbot  is  compelled  to 
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famish  him  with  all  he  needs  for  hone  and  man,  which  the 
Earl  calls  exercising  the  hospitality  which  he  hath  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  fomidation  to  which  his  ancestors  were  con- 
tributors. Certain,  it  were  better  to  retmn  to  the  Douglas  his 
lands  than  to  submit  to  such  exaction,  which  more  resembles 
the  masterful  license  of  Highland  thigggiers  and  somen  *  than 
the  demeanour  of  a  Christian  baion/ 

'The  Black  Douglasses,'  said  the  King,  with  a  sigh,  'are  a 
race  which  wOl  not  be  said  nay.  But»  Either  prior,  I  am  my- 
self, it  may  be,  an  intruder  of  this  kind;  for  my  sojourning 
hath  been  long  among  you,  and  my  retinue,  though  fax  fewer 
than  the  Douglas's,  are  nevertheless  enough  to  cumber  you  for 
their  daily  maintenance ;  and  though  our  order  is  to  send  out 
puryeyors  to  lessen  your  charge  as  much  as  may  be,  yet  if  there 
be  inconvenience,  it  were  fitting  we  should  remove  in  time.' 

'  Now,  Our  Lady  forbid ! '  said  \he  prior,  who,  if  desirous  of 
power,  had  nothing  meanly  covetous  in  his  temper,  but  was 
even  magnificent  in  his  generous  kindness;  'certainly  the 
Dominican  convent  can  afi(utl  to  her  sovereign  the  hospitality 
which  the  house  ofiers  to  every  wanderer  of  whatever  condition, 
who  will  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  the  poor  servants  of  our 
patron.  No,  my  royal  liege ;  come  with  ten  times  your  present 
train,  they  shall  neither  want  a  grain  of  oats,  a  pile  of  straw,  a 
morsel  of  bread,  nor  an  ounce  of  food  which  our  convent  can 
supply  them.  It  is  one  thing  to  employ  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  which  are  so  much  larger  than  monks  ought  to  need 
or  wish  for,  in  the  suitable  and  dutiful  reception  of  your  royal 
Majesty,  and  another  to  have  it  wrenched  from  us  by  the  hands 
of  rude  and  violent  men,  whose  love  of  rapine  is  only  limited  by 
the  extent  of  their  power.' 

'It  is  well,  good  prior,'  said  the  EJng;  'and  now  to  turn 
our  thoughts  for  an  instant  from  state  affidrs,  can  thy  reverence 
inform  us  how  the  good  citizens  of  Perth  have  begun  their 
Valentine's  DayV  Gallantly,  and  merrily,  and  peacefully,  I 
hope.' 

'For  gallantly,  my  liege,  I  know  little  of  such  qualities. 
For  peacefully,  tiiere  were  three  or  four  men,  two  cruelly 
wounded,  came  this  moming  before  daylight  to  ask  the  privi- 
lege of  girth  and  sanctuary,  pursued  by  a  hue  and  cry  of 
citizens  in  their  shirts,  with  dubs,  bills,  Lochaber  axes,  and 
two-handed  swords,  crying  "kill  and  slay,"  each  louder  than 
another.     Nay,  they  were  not  satisfied  when  our  porter  and 
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ivatch  told  them  that  those  they  pursued  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  galilee  of  the  ohurch,*  but  oontinued  for  some  minutes 
elamooring  and  striking  upon  the  postern  door,  demanding  that 
the  men  who  had  offended  should  be  deliyered  up  to  them.  I 
was  afraid  their  rude  noise  might  haye  broken  your  Majesty's 
zest,  and  raised  some  surprise.' 

*  My  rest  might  haye  been  broken,'  said  the  monarch ;  '  but 

that  sounds  of  yiolenoe  should  haye  occasioned  surprise 

Alas!  reyerend  father,  there  is  in  Scotland  only  one  place 
where  the  shriek  of  the  yiotim  and  threats  of  the  oppressor  I 
are  not  heard,  and  that,  fother,  is — ^the  graye,' 

The  prior  stood  in  respectful  silence,  sympathising  with  the 
feelings  of  a  monarch  whose  tenderness  of  heart  suited  so  ill 
with  tiie  condition  and  manners  of  his  people. 

*And  what  became  of  the  fugitiyesf '  asked  Robert,  after  a 
minute's  pause. 

^Surely,  sire,'  said  the  prior,  'they  were  dismissed,  as  they 
desired  to  be,  before  daylight ;  and  after  we  had  sent  out  to 
be  assured  that  no  ambush  of  their  enemies  watched  them  in 
the  yicinity,  they  went  their  way  in  peace.' 

'  You  know  nothing,'  inquired  the  King^  '  who  the  men  were, 
or  the  cause  of  their  taking  refuge  with  you  f ' 

*  The  cause,'  said  the  prior,  '  was  a  riot  with  the  townsmen ; 
but  how  arising  is  not  known  to  us.  The  custom  of  our  house 
is  to  afibrd  twenty-four  hours  of  uninterrupted  refuge  in  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  Dominic,  without  asking  any  question  at  the 
poor  unfortunates  who  haye  sought  relief  there.  If  they  desire 
to  remain  for  a  longer  space,  tiae  cause  of  their  resorting  to 
sanctuary  must  be  put  upon  the  register  of  the  conyent ;  and, 
praised  be  our  holy  saint,  many  persons  escape  the  weight  of 
the  law  by  this  temporary  protection,  whom,  did  we  know  the 
character  of  their  crimes,  we  might  haye  found  ourselyes 
obliged  to  render  up  to  their  pursuers  and  persecutors.' 

As  the  prior  spoke,  a  dim  Mea  occurred  to  the  monarch, 
that  the  priyilege  of  sanctuary  thus  peremptorily  executed 
must  proye  a  seyere  interruption  to  the  course  of  justice 
through  hiB  realm.  But  he  repelled  the  feeling,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  suggestion  of  Satan,  and  took  care  that  not  a  single 
word  should  escape  to  betmy  to  the  churchman  that  such  a 

Erolane  thought  luui  eyer  occupied  his  bosom ;  on  the  contrary, 
e  hasted  to  change  the  subject 
'The  sun,'  he  said,  'moyes  slowly  on  the  index.     After  the 
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paiiifal  infonnation  you  have  given  me,  I  expected  the  Lords 
of  mj  CSounoil  ere  now,  to  take  order  with  the  ravelled  afiairs 
of  tluB  unhappy  riot.  Evil  was  the  fortune  which  gave  me 
rule  over  a  people  among  whom  it  eeems  to  me  I  am  in  my 
own  person  the  only  man  who  desires  rest  and  tranquillity ! ' 

'  The  church  always  desires  peace  and  tranquiUity/  added 
the  prior,  not  suffering  even  so  general  a  proposition  to  escape 
the  poor  king's  oppreraed  mind  without  insisting  on  a  saving 
dause  for  the  churoh's  honour. 

'  We  meant  nothing  else,'  said  Robert.  '  But»  father  prior, 
ou  will  allow  that  the  church,  in  quelling  strife,  as  is  doubt- 
ess  her  purpose,  resembles  the  busy  housewife,  who  puts  in 
motion  the  dust  which  she  means  to  sweep  away.' 

To  this  remark  the  prior  would  have  made  some  reply,  but 
the  door  of  the  apartment  was  opened,  and  a  gentleman  usher 
announced  the  Duke  of  Albany. 


T 
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CHAPTER  X 

Gentle  friend, 
Chide  not  her  mirth,  who  wee  nd  yesterday, 
And  may  be  so  to-morrow. 

JOAITNA  BAILLIS. 

Thi  Duke  ci  Albany  was,  like  his  rojal  brother,  nained  Robert. 
The  Cliristiaii  name  of  the  latter  had  been  John  until  he  was 
called  to  the  throne ;  when  the  superstition  of  the  times  ob- 
served that  the  name  had  been  connected  with  misfortune  in 
the  liyes  and  reigns  of  John  of  England,  John  of  France,  and 
Jdm  Baliol  of  Scotland.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that,  to  elude 
the  bad  omen,  the  new  king  should  assume  l^e  name  of  Robert^ 
rendered  dear  to  Scotland  by  the  recollections  of  Robert  Bruce. 
We  mention  this  to  account  for  the  existence  of  two  brothers 
of  the  same  Christian  name  in  one  family,  which  was  not 
certainly  an  usual  occurrence,  more  than  at  the  present  day. 

Albimy,  also  an  aged  man,  was  not  supposed  to  be  much 
more  difij[>06ed  for  warlike  enterprise  than  the  King  himself. 
But  if  he  had  not  courage,  he  had  wisdom  to  conceal  and  doak 
over  his  want  of  that  quality,  which,  once  suspected,  would 
have  ruined  all  the  plans  which  his  ambition  had  formed.  He 
had  also  pride  enough  to  supply,  in  extremity,  the  want  of  real 
valour,  and  command  enough  over  his  nerves  to  conceal  their 
agitation.  In  other  respects,  he  was  experienced  in  the  ways 
of  courts,  calm,  cool,  and  crafty,  fixing  upon  the  points  which 
he  desired  to  attain,  while  they  were  yet  far  removed,  and 
never  losmg  sight  of  them,  though  the  winding  paths  m 
which  he  trode  might  occasionally  seem  to  point  to  a  different 
direction.  In  his  person  he  resembled  the  King^  for  he  was 
noble  and  majestic  both  in  stature  and  countenance.  But  he 
had  the  advantage  of  his  elder  brother,  in  being  unencumbered 
with  any  infirmity,  and  in  every  respect  lighter  and  more  active. 
His  dress  was  rich  and  grave,  as  became  his  age  and  rank,  al^, 
like  his  royal  brother,  he  wore  no  arms  of  any  kind,  a  case  of 
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small  kniyes  Bupplying  at  his  girdle  the  place  usually  occupied 
bj  a  dagger  in  absence  of  a  sword. 

At  the  Duke's  entrance  the  prior,  after  making  an  obeisance^ 
respectfully  withdrew  to  a  recess  in  the  apartment^  at  some 
distance  from  the  royal  seat,  in  order  to  leaye  the  conversation 
of  the  brothers  uncontrolled  by  the  presence  of  a  third  person. 
It  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  recess  was  formed  by  a 
window,  placed  in  the  inner  front  of  the  monastic  buildingSy 
called  the  palace,  from  its  being  the  frequent  residence  of  Uie 
Kings  of  Scotland,  but  which  was,  unless  on  such  occasions, 
the  residence  of  the  prior  or  abbot.  The  window  was  placed 
over  the  principal  entrance  to  the  royal  apartments,  and  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  internal  quadrangle  of  the  convent^ 
formed  on  the  right  hand  by  the  length  of  the  magnificent 
church,  on  the  left  by  a  buildmg  containing  the  range  of  cellars, 
with  the  refectory,  chapter-house,  and  other  ccmyentual  apart- 
ments rising  above  them,  for  such  existed  altogether  independent 
of  the  space  occupied  by  King  Robert  and  his  attendants; 
while  a  fourth  row  of  buildings,  showing  a  noble  outward  front 
to  the  rising  sun,  consisted  of  a  laxge  hotpUiunif  for  the  recep- 
tion of  strangers  and  pilgrims,  and  many  subordinate  offices, 
warehouses,  and  places  of  accommodation,  for  the  ample  stores 
which  supplied  the  magnificent  hospitality  of  the  Dominican 
fathers.  A  lofty  vaulted  entrance  led  through  this  eastern 
front  into  the  quadrangle,  and  was  precisely  opposite  to  the 
window  at  whidi  Prior  Anselm  stood,  so  that  he  could  see 
underneath  the  dark  arch,  and  observe  the  light:which  gleamed 
beneath  it  from  the  eastern  and  open  portal ;  but^  owing  to  the 
height  to  which  he  was  raised,  and  tiie  depth  ci  the  vaulted 
archway,  his  eye  could  but  indistinctly  reach  the  opposite  and 
extended  portal.     It  is  necessary  to  notice  these  lo(»IitieB. 

We  return  to  the  conversation  between  the  princely  relatives. 

*My  dear  brother,'  said  the  King,  raising  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  as  he  stooped  to  kiss  his  hand — 'my  dear,  dear 
brother,  wherefore  this  ceremonial  f  Are  we  not  both  sons 
of  the  same  Stuart  of  Scotland  and  of  the  same  Elizabeth 
Moref 

*  I  have  not  forgot  that  it  is  so^'  said  Albany,  arising ;  '  but 
I  must  not  omit,  in  the  familiarity  of  the  brother,  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  the  king.' 

'Oh,  true— most  true,  Robin,'  answered  the  King.  'The 
throne  is  like  a  lofty  and  barren  rock,  upon  which  flower  or 
shrub  can  never  take  root.    All  kindly  feelings,  all  tender  affeo- 
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tionfl^  aie  denied  to  a  monaich.  A  king  mast  not  fold  a  biother 
to  his  heart — ^he  dare  not  give  way  to  fondness  for  a  son.' 

'Such,  in  some  respects,  is  the  doom  of  greatness,  sire,' 
answered  Albany ;  '  but  Heaven,  who  removed  to  some  distance 
from  your  Majesty's  sphere  the  members  of  your  own  family, 
has  given  you  a  whole  people  to  be  your  children.' 

'  Alas !  Robert,'  answered  the  monarch,  'your  heart  is  better 
framed  for  the  duties  of  a  sovereign  than  mine.  I  see  from  the 
height  at  which  fate  has  placed  me  that  multitude  whom  you 
call  my  children.  I  love  them,  I  wish  them  well;  but  they  are 
many,  and  they  are  distant  from  me.  Alas !  even  the  meanest  of 
them  has  some  beloved  being  whom  he  can  clasp  to  his  hearty 
and  upon  whom  he  can  lavish  the  fondness  of  a  father.  But  all 
that  a  king  can  give  to  a  people  is  a  smile,  such  as  the  sun  be- 
stows on  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Grampian  mountains^  as  distant 
andasineflfoctual.  Alas,  Bobinl  our  father  used  to  caress  us,  and 
if  he  chid  us  it  was  with  a  tone  of  kindness ;  yet  he  was  a  mon- 
arch as  well  as  I,  and  wherefore  should  not  I  be  permitted,  like 
him,  to  reclaim  my  poor  prodigal  by  afiection  as  well  as  severity?' 

'  Had  affection  never  been  tried,  my  li^ge,'  replied  Albany, 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  delivers  sentiments  which  he  grieves  to 
utter,  'means  of  gentleness  ought  assuredly  to  be  first  made 
use  of.  Your  Grace  is  best  judge  whether  they  have  been  long 
enough  persevered  in,  and  whether  those  of  discouragement  and 
restraint  may  not  prove  a  more  effectual  corrective.  It  is  ex- 
clusively in  your  royal  power  to  take  what  measures  with  the 
Duke  ol  Bothsay  you  think  will  be  most  available  to  his 
ultimate  benefit^  and  that  of  the  kingdom.' 

'This  is  unkhid,  brother,'  said  the  King :  'you  indicate  the 
painful  path  which  you  would  have  me  pursue,  yet  you  offer 
me  not  your  support  in  treading  it.' 

'  My  support  your  Grace  may  ever  command,'  replied  Albany; 
'but  would  it  become  me,  ci  all  men  on  earth,  to  prompt  to 
your  Grace  severe  measures  against  your  son  and  heir  f  Me,  on 
whom,  in  case  of  failure — ^which  Heaven  forefend!— of  your 
Grace's  fanuly,  this  fatal  crown  might  descend  t  Would  it  not 
be  thought  and  said  by  the  fiery  March  and  the  haughty 
Douglas,  that  Albany  had  sown  dissension  between  his  royal 
brother  and  the  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  perhaps  to  dear 
the  way  for  the  succession  of  his  own  family  f  No,  my  li^ge, 
I  can  sacrifice  my  life  to  your  service,  but  I  must  not  place  my 
honour  in  danger.' 

'  Tou  say  true,  Robin — ^you  say  very  true,'  replied  the  King, 
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hastening  to  put  his  own  interpretation  upon  his  brother's 
words.  'We  must  not  suffer  these  powerful  and  dangerous 
lords  to  perceive  that  there  is  aught  like  discord  in  the  royal 
family.  That  must  be  avoided  of  all  things ;  and  therefore  we 
will  still  try  indulgent  measures,  in  hopes  of  correcting  the 
follies  of  Eothsay.  I  behold  sparks  of  hope  in  him,  Bobin, 
from  time  to  time,  that  are  well  worth  cherishing.  He  is 
yoimg — ^very  young — a  prince^  and  in  the  heyday  of  his  blood. 
We  will  have  patience  with  him,  like  a  good  rider  with  a  hot- 
tempered  horse.  Let  him  exhaust  this  idle  humour,  and  no 
one  will  be  better  pleased  with  him  than  yourself.  You  have 
censured  me  in  your  kindness  for  being  too  gentle,  too  retired ; 
Rothsay  has  no  such  defects.' 

'  I  will  pawn  my  life  he  has  not,'  roplied  Albany,  drily. 

'  And  he  wants  not  reflection  as  well  as  spirit,'  continued  the 
poor  king,  pleading  the  cause  of  his  son  to  his  brother.  *  I  have 
sent  for  him  to  attend  council  to-day,  and  we  shall  see  how  be 
acquits  himself  of  his  devoir.  You  yourself  allow,  Bobin,  that 
the  Prince  wants  neither  shrewdness  nor  capacity  for  afi&drs, 
when  he  is  in  the  humour  to  consider  them.' 

'Doubtless,  he  wants  neither,  my  liege,'  roplied  Albany, 
'  when  he  is  in  the  humour  to  consider  them.' 

'  I  say  so,'  answered  the  King ;  '  and  am  heartily  glad  that 
you  agree  with  me,  Bobin,  in  giving  this  poor  hapless  young 
man  another  trial.  He  has  no  mother  now  to  plead  his  cause 
with  an  incensed  father.     That  must  be  romembered,  Albany.' 

<  I  trust,'  said  Albany,  '  the  course  which  is  most  agreeable 
to  your  Grace's  feelings  will  also  prove  the  wisest  and  the  best.' 

The  Duke  well  saw  the  simple  stratagem  by  which  the  King 
was  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  conclusions  of  his  reason- 
ing, and  to  adopt,  under  protenoe  of  his  sanction,  a  course  of 
proceeding  the  roverse  of  what  it  best  suited  him  to  recommend. 
But  though  he  saw  he  could  not  guide  his  brother  to  the  line 
of  conduct  he  desired,  he  would  not  abandon  the  reins,  but 
resolved  to  watch  for  a  fitter  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
sinister  advantages  to  which  new  quarrels  betwixt  the  King 
and  Prince  were  soon,  he  thought,  likely  to  give  rise. 

In  the  meantime,  King  Bobert,  afraid  lest  his  brother  should 
resume  the  painful  subject  from  which  he  had  just  escaped, 
called  aloud  to  the  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  'I  hear  the 
trampling  of  horse.  Your  station  commands  the  courtyard, 
reverend  father.  Look  from  the  window,  and  tell  us  who 
alights.    Bothsay,  is  it  not  f ' 
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'  The  noble  Earl  of  Maroh,  with  his  followers,'  said  the  prior. 

^Is  he  strongly  acoompanied t'  said  the  King.  *Do  his 
people  enter  the  inner  gate  f ' 

At  the  same  moment^  Albany  whispered  the  Emg,  '  Fear 
nothmg,  the  Brandanes  *  of  your  household  are  under  arms.' 

The  King  nodded  thanks,  while  the  prior  from  the  window 
answered  the  question  he  had  put.  *  The  Earl  is  attended  by 
two  pages,  two  gentlemen,  and  four  grooms.  One  page  follows 
him  up  the  main  staircase,  bearing  his  lordship's  sword.  The 
others  halt  in  the  oourt,  imd — BmedicUey  how  is  thisV  Here 
is  a  strolling  glee- woman,  with  her  viol,  preparing  to  sing 
beneath  the  royal  windows,  and  in  the  cloister  of  the  Domini- 
cans, as  she  might  in  the  yard  of  an  hostelrie  1  I  will  haye  her 
presently  thrust  forth.' 

'Not  so,  lather,'  said  the  King.  'Let  me  implore  grace  for. 
the  poor  wanderer.  The  joyous  science,  as  they  call  it,  which 
they  profess,  mingles  sadly  with  the  distresses  to  which  want 
and  calamity  condemn  a  strolling  race ;  and  in  that  they  re- 
semble a  king,  to  whom  all  men  cry,  ''  All  hail ! "  while  he  lacks 
the  homage  and  obedient  affection  which  the  poorest  yeoman 
receives  &om  his  family.  Let  the  wanderer  remain  undisturbed, 
father ;  and  let  her  sing  if  she  will  to  the  yeomen  and  troopers 
in  the  court;  it  will  keep  them  from  quarrelling  with  each 
other,  belonging,  as  they  do,  to  such  unruly  and  hostile 
masters.' 

So  spoke  the  well-meaning  and  feeble-minded  prince,  and 
the  prior  bowed  in  acquiescence.  As  he  spoke,  the  Earl  of 
March  entered  the  hall  of  audience,  dressed  in  the  ordinary 
riding-garb  of  the  time,  and  wearing  his  poniard.  He  had  left 
in  the  ante-room  the  page  of  honour  who  carried  his  sword. 
The  Earl  was  a  well-built,  handsome  man,  fair^complexioned, 
with  a  considerable  profusion  of  light-coloured  hair,  and  bright 
blue  eyes,  which  gleamed  like  those  of  a  folcon.  He  exhibited 
in  his  countenance,  otherwise  pleasing,  the  marks  of  a  hasty 
and  irritable  temper,  which  his  situation  as  a  high  and  power- 
ful feudal  lord  had  giyen  him  but  too  many  opportunities  of 
indulging. 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  Lord  of  March,'  said  the  King, 
with  a  gracious  inclination  of  his  person.  '  You  have  been  long 
absent  from  our  councils.' 

*•  VLj  liege,'  answered  March,  with  a  deep  reverence  to  the 
King,  and  a  haughty  and  formal  inclination  to  the  Duke  of 

*  See  Note  26. 
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Albany,  ^if  I  have  been  absent  from  your  Gmoe's  oooneilBi  it 
is  because  my  place  has  been  supplied  by  more  aoceptable,  and, 
I  doubt  not^  abler,  counsellors.  And  now  I  come  but  to  say  to 
your  Highness,  that  the  news  from  the  English  frontier  make 
it  necessary  that  I  should  return  without  delay  to  my  own 
estates.  Your  Graoe  has  your  wise  and  politic  Inother,  my 
Lord  of  Albany,  with  whom  to  consult^  and  the  mighty  and 
warlike  Earl  of  Douglas  to  carry  your  counsels  into  effect.  I 
am  of  no  use  save  in  my  own  country ;  and  thither,  with  your 
Highness's  permission,  I  am  purposed  instantly  to  return,  to 
attend  my  ohaige,  as  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Marches.' 

*Tou  will  not  deal  so  unkindly  with  us,  cousin,'  replied  the 
gentle  monarch.  'Here  are  evil  tidings  on  the  wind.  These 
unhappy  Highland  clans  are  again  breaking  into  general  com- 
motion, and  the  tranquillity  even  of  our  own  court  requires  the 
wisest  of  our  council  to  advise,  and  the  bravest  of  our  barons 
to  execute,  what  may  be  resolved  upon.  The  descendant  of 
Thomas  Randolph  will  not  surely  abandon  the  grandson  of 
Robert  Bruce  at  such  a  period  as  wis  t ' 

'  I  leave  with  him  the  descendant  of  the  far-famed  James  of 
Douglas,'  answered  March.  '  It  is  his  lordship's  boast  that  he 
never  puts  foot  in  stirrup  but  a  thousand  horse  mount  with 
him  as  his  daily  lifeguard,  and  I  believe  the  monks  of 
Aberbrothock*  will  swear  to  the  fact  Surely,  with  all  the 
Douglas's  chivalry,  they  are  fitter  to  restrain  a  ^disorderly 
swarm  of  Highland  kerne  than  I  can  be  to  withstand  the 
archery  of  En^and  and  power  of  Henry  Hotspur  V  And  then, 
here  is  his  Grace  of  Albany,  so  jealous  in  his  xsare  of  your 
Highness's  person,  that  he  calls  your  Brandanes  to  take  arms 
when  a  dutiful  subject  like  myself  approaches  the  court  with 
a  poor  half-score  of  horse,  the  retinue  of  the  meanest  of  the 
petty  barons  who  own  a  tower  and  a  thousand  acres  of  banen 
heatiL  When  such  precautions  are  taken  where  there  is  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  peril — since  I  trust  none  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  me— your  royal  person  will  surely  be  suitably 
guarded  in  real  danger.' 

'  My  Lord  of  MaiHch,'  said  the  Duke  of  Albany,  *  the  meanest 
of  the  barons  of  whom  you  speak  put  their  followers  in  arms 
even  when  they  receive  tiieir  dearest  and  nearest  friends  within 
the  iron  gate  of  their  castle ;  and,  if  it  please  Our  Lady,  I  will 
not  care  less  for  the  King's  person  than  they  do  for  their  own. 
The  Brandanes  are  the  King's  immediate  retainers  and  house- 

*  See  MoDki  of  Artaroftth  lad  Surl  DooglM.    Note  AT. 
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hold  semuitfl,  and  an  hundred  of  them  is  hut  a  small  guaxd 
Tomid  his  Grace,  when  yourself,  my  lord,  as  well  as  the  ^irl  of 
Douglas,  often  ride  with  ten  times  the  number.' 

'My  Lord  Duke,'  replied  March,  'when  the  service  of  the  King 
requires  it,  I  can  ride  with  ten  times  as  many  horse  as  your 
Grace  has  named ;  but  I  have  never  done  so  either  traitorously 
to  entrap  the  King  nor  boastfully  to  overawe  other  nobles.' 

'  Brotiier  Robert^'  said  the  King,  ever  anxious  to  be  a  peace- 
maker, 'you  do  wrong  even  to  intimate  a  suspicion  of  my  Lord 
of  March.  And  you,  cousin  of  March,  misconstrue  my  brothei^s 
caution.  But  hiurk — to  divert  this  angry  parley — I  hear  no  un- 
pleasing  touch  of  minstrelsy.  Tou  know  the  gay  science,  my 
Lord  of  March,  and  love  it  well.  Step  to  yonder  window, 
beside  the  holy  prior,  at  whom  we  make  no  question  touching 
secular  pleasures,  and  you  will  tell  us  if  the  music  and  lay  be 
worth  listening  to.  The  notes  are  of  France,  I  think.  My 
brother  of  Albuiy's  judgment  is  not  worth  a  cockle-sheU  in  sucm 
matters,  so  you,  cousin,  must  report  your  opinion  whether  the 
poor  glee-maiden  deserves  recompense.  Chir  son  and  the  Douglas 
will  presently  be  here,  and  then,  when  our  council  is  assembled, 
we  will  treat  of  graver  matters.' 

With  something  like  a  smile  on  his  proud  brow,  March  with- 
drew into  the  recess  of  the  window,  and  stood  there  in  silence 
beside  the  prior,  like  one  who,  while  he  obeyed  the  King's 
command,  saw  through  and  despised  the  timid  precaution  which 
it  implied,  as  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  dispute  betwixt  Albany 
and  himself.  The  tune,  which  was  played  upon  a  viol,  was  gay 
and  sprightly  in  the  oommenoement^  with  a  touch  of  the  wUd* 
ness  of  the  troubadour  music.  But,  as  it  proceeded,  the  falter^ 
ing  tones  of  the  instrument^  and  of  the  female  voice  which 
accompanied  it,  became  plaintive  and  interrupted,  as  if  choked 
by  the  painful  feelings  c^  the  minstrel. 

The  ofiended  earl,  whatever  might  be  his  judgment  in  such 
matters  on  which  the  King  had  complimented  him,  paid,  it  may 
be  supposed,  little  attention  to  the  music  of  the  female  minstrel. 
His  proud  heart  was  struggling  between  the  allegiance  he  owed 
his  sovereign,  as  well  as  the  love  he  still  found  lurking  in  his 
bosom  for  the  person  of  his  well-natured  king,  and  a  desire  of 
vengeance  arising  out  of  his  disappointed  ambition,  and  the 
disgrace  done  to  him  by  the  substitution  of  Marjory  Douglas  to 
be  bride  of  the  heir-apparent,  instead  of  his  betrothed  daughter. 
March  had  the  vices  and  virtues  of  a  hasty  and  uncertain 
character,  and  even  now,  when  he  came  to  bid  the  King  adieu. 
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with  the  puipofie  of  renottnoing  his  allegiance  as  soon  as  he 
reached  his  own  feudal  territories,  he  felt  unwilling,  and  almost 
tinable,  to  resolve  upon  a  step  so  criminal  and  so  fuU  of  periL 
It  was  with  such  dangerous  o(^tations  that  he  was  occupied 
during  the  beginning  of  the  glee-maiden's  lay;  but  objects 
whichcalled  his  attention  powerfully,  as  the  songstress  proceeded, 
affected  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  riveted  them  on  what 
was  passing  in  the  courtyard  of  the  monastery.  The  song  was 
in  the  Proven9al  dialect,  well  understood  as  the  language  of 
poetry  in  all  the  courts  cd  Europe,  and  particularly  in  ScoUand. 
It  was  more  simply  turned,  however,  than  was  the  general  cast 
of  the  nrvenUt,  and  rather  resembled  the  lai  of  a  Norman 
minstrel.     It  may  be  translated  thus : 

9bt  Hat  of  iPoot  Houte* 

Ah,  poor  Loujae !    The  liyelong  day 
She  roams  from  cot  to  castle  gay ; 
^d  still  her  voice  and  viol  say, 
Ah,  maids,  beware  the  woodland  way  ; 

Think  on  Lonise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  t    The  son  was  high ; 
It  smiroh'd  her  cheek,  it  dimm'd  an  eye. 
The  woodland  walk  was  oool  and  nigh, 
Where  birds  with  chiming  streamlets  rie 

To  cheer  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise !    The  savsge  bear 
Made  ne'er  that  lovely  grove  his  Isir ; 
The  wolves  molest  not  paths  so  £ur. 
But  better  fiir  had  such  been  there 

For  poor  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  1    In  woody  wold 
She  met  a  huntsman  &ir  and  bold ; 
His  baldrick  was  of  silk  and  gold, 
And  many  a  witching  tsle  he  told 

To  poor  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louiae  t    Small  cause  to  pine 
Hadst  thou  for  treasures  of  the  mine ; 
For  peace  of  mind,  that  gift  divine, 
And  spotless  innooence,  were  thine. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  1 

Ah,  poor  Louise  t    Thy  treasure's  reft. 
I  know  not  if  by  force  or  theft. 
Or  part  by  violence,  part  by  gift ; 
But  misery  is  all  that*  s  left 

To  poor  Louisa 
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Let  poor  Louise  some  saoconr  liaTe ! 
She  will  not  long  yonr  bounty  crare, 
Or  tire  the  gay  with  warning  staye ; 
For  Hearen  has  graoe,  and  earth  a  grave 

For  poor  Louise. 

The  Bong  was  no  sooner  finiahed  than,  anxious  lest  the 
dispute  should  be  revived  betwixt  his  brother  and  the  Earl  of 
March,  King  Robert  called  to  the  latter,  *  What  think  jou  of 
the  minstrelsy,  my  lord  V  Methinks,  as  I  heard  it  even  at  this 
distance,  it  was  a  wild  and  pleasing  lay.' 

'  My  judgment  is  not  deep,  my  loNrd ;  but  the  singer  may 
dispense  witih  my  approbation,  since  she  seems  to  have  received 
that  of  his  Qraoe  ci  Rothsay,  the  first  judge  in  Scotland.' 

'  How  ! '  said  the  King  in  alarm ;  ^  is  my  son  below  f 

*  He  is  sitting  on  horseback  by  the  glee-maiden,'  said  March, 
with  a  malicious  smile  on  his  cheek,  'apparently  as  much 
interested  by  her  conversation  as  her  musia' 

*  How  IB  this,  father  priort'  said  the  King. 

But  the  prior  drew  back  from  the  lattice.  'I  have  no 
will  to  see,  my  lord,  things  which  it  would  pain  me  to 
repeat.' 

'How  is  all  thisV  said  the  King,  who  coloured  deeply,  and 
seemed  about  to  rise  from  his  chair ;  but  changed  his  mind,  as 
if  unwiUing^  perhaps,  to  look  upon  some  unbeooming  prank  of 
the  wild  young  prince^  which  he  might  not  have  had  heart  to 
punish  with  necessary  severity.  The  Earl  of  March  seemed  to 
have  a  pleasure  in  informing  him  of  that  of  whidi  doubtless  he 
desired  to  remain  ignorant. 

'My  liege,'  he  cried,  'this  is  better  and  better.  The  glee- 
maiden  has  not  only  engaged  the  ear  of  the  Prince  of  Scotland, 
as  well  as  of  every  groom  and  trooper  in  the  courtyard,  but 
she  has  riveted  the  attention  of  the  Black  Douglas,  whom  we 
have  not  known  as  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  gay  science. 
But  truly,  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  astonishment^  for  me  Prince 
has  honoured  the  fair  professor  of  song  and  viol  with  a  kiss  of 
approbation.' 

'How !'  cried  the  King,  'is  David  of  Rothsav  trifling  with  a 
glee-maiden,  and  his  wife's  Either  in  presencef  Go,  my  good 
lather  abbots  caU  the  Prince  here  instantly.     Go^  my  dearest 

brother '    And  when  they  had  botJi  left  the  room,  the  King 

continued,  'Go,  good  cousin  of  March;  there  will  be  mischief, 
I  am  assured  of  it.  I  pray  you  go,  cousin,  and  second  my  lord 
prior's  prayers  with  my  commands.' 


A . 
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*  You  f  oiigeti  my  liege/  said  March,  with  the  voioe  of  a  deeply- 
offended  person,  '  the  father  of  Elizabeth  of  Ihinbar  vere  but 
an  unfit  intercessor  between  the  Douglas  and  his  royal  son-in- 
law.' 

'  I  craye  your  pardon,  cousin,'  said  the  gentle  old  man.  '  I 
own  you  have  had  some  wrong;  but  my  Bothsay  will  be 
murdered — I  must  go  myself.' 

But»  as  he  arose  precipitately  from  his  chair,  the  poor  king 
missed  a  footstep,  stumbled,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  in 
such  a  manner  that»  his  head  striking  the  comer  of  the  seat 
from  which  he  had  risen,  he  became  for  a  minute  insensible. 
The  sight  of  the  accident  at  once  overcame  March's  resentment 
and  melted  his  heart  He  ran  to  the  fallen  monarch,  and  re- 
placed him  in  his  seat»  using,  in  the  tenderest  and  most  respect- 
ful manner,  such  means  as  seemed  most  fit  to  recall  animation. 

Bobert  opened  his  eyes,  and  gazed  arotmd  with  uncertainty. 
'  What  has  happened  f — are  we  alone  t — ^who  is  with  ub  1 ' 

*  Tour  dutiful  subject^  March,'  replied  the  Earl. 

'Alone  with  the  Earl  of  March!'  repeated  the  Sling,  his 
still  disturbed  intellects  receiving  some  alarm  from  the  name  of 
a  powerful  chief  whom  he  had  reason  to  believe  he  had  mortally 
offduded. 

'Yes,  my  gracious  li^e,  with  poor  Geoxge  of  Dunbar,  of 
whom  many  have  wished  your  Majesty  to  thmk  ill,  though  he 
will  be  found  truer  to  your  royal  person  at  the  last  than  they 
wiU.' 

'  Indeed,  cousin,  you  have  had  too  much  wrong ;  and  believe 
me,  we  shall  strive  to  redress ' 

*  If  your  Grace  thinks  so,  it  may  yet  be  righted,'  interrupted 
the  Efl^l,  catching  at  the  hopes  wrdch  his  ambition  suggested : 
'  the  Prince  and  Marjory  Douglas  are  nearly  related — ^the  dis- 
pensation from  Rome  was  informally  granted — ^their  marriage 
cannot  be  lawful — the  Pope,  who  will  do  much  for  so  godly  a 
prince,  can  set  aside  this  unchristian  union,  in  respect  of  the 
pre-contract.  Bethink  you  well,  my  liege,'  continued  the  Earl, 
kindling  with  a  new  train  of  ambitious  thoughts,  to  which  the 
unexpected  opportunity  of  pleading  his  cause  personally  had 
given  rise — '  bethink  you  how  you  choose  betwixt  the  Douglas 
and  me.  He  is  powerful  and  mighty,  I  grant.  But  George  of 
Dunbar  wears  the  keys  of  Scotland  at  his  belt,  and  could  bring 
an  English  army  to  the  gates  of  Edinbui^h  ere  Douglas  could 
leave  tiie  skirts  of  Gaimtable  to  oppose  them.  Your  royal  son 
loves  my  poor  deserted  girl,  and  hates  the  haughty  Marjory  of 
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Douglas.  Tour  Grace  may  judge  the  aanall  aoootint  in  which 
he  holds  her  by  his  toying  with  a  common  glee-maiden  even  in 
the  presence  of  her  father.' 

The  King  had  hitherto  listened  to  the  Earl's  argument  with 
the  bewildered  feelings  of  a  timid  horseman,  borne  away  by  an 
impetuous  steed,  whose  course  he  can  neither  arrest  nor  direct. 
But  the  last  words  awakened  in  his  recollection  the  sense  of  his 
son's  immediate  danger. 

'  Oh,  ay,  most  true — ^my  son-;— the  Douglas  1  Oh,  my  dear 
cousin,  prevent  blood,  and  all  shall  be  as  you  will.  Hark,  there 
is  a  tumult — ^that  was  the  clash  of  arms ! ' 

'By  my  coronet,  by  my  knightly  faith,  it  is  true  1 '  said  the 
Earl,  loolang  from  the  window  upon  the  inner  square  of  the 
convent)  now  filled  with  armed  men  and  brandished  weapons, 
and  resounding  with  the  clash  of  annour.  The  deep-vaulted 
entrance  was  crowded  with  warriors  at  its  fiEurthest  extremity, 
and  blows  seemed  to  be  in  the  act  of  being  exchanged  betwixt 
some  who  were  endeavouring  to  shut  the  gate  and  others  who 
contended  to  press  in. 

'  I  will  go  instantly,'  said  the  Earl  of  March,  'and  soon  quell 
this  sudden  broU.  Humbly  I  pray  your  Majesty  to  think  on 
what  I  have  had  the  boldness  to  propose.' 

'  I  will — I  will,  fair  cousin,'  said  the  King,  scarce  knowing 
to  what  he  pledged  himself;  'do  but  prevent  tumult  and 
bloodshed!' 


CHAPTER  XI 

Fair  is  the  damael,  ussiiiff  fair  ; 
Sunny  at  diatanoe  gleams  her  smile ; 
Approach — ^the  clond  of  wofol  care 
mngs  trembling  in  her  eve  the  while. 

Ludnda^  a  Ballad. 

Wb  must  here  trace  a  little  more  oorrecUy  the  eyents  whioh 
had  been  indistinotlj  seen  from  the  window  of  the  royal 
apartments,  and  yet  more  indistinctly  reported  by  those  who 
witnessed  them.  The  glee-maiden,  alreiidy  mentioned,  had 
planted  herself  where  a  rise  of  two  large  broad  steps,  giving 
access  to  the  main  gateway  of  the  royal  apartments,  gained  her 
an  advantage  of  a  foot  ana  a  half  in  height  over  those  in  the 
court,  of  whom  she  hoped  to  form  an  audience.  She  wore  the 
dress  of  her  calling,  which  was  more  gaudy  than  rich,  and 
showed  the  person  more  than  did  the  garb  of  other  females. 
She  had  laid  aside  an  upper  mantle,  and  a  small  basket  which 
contained  her  slender  sto<^  of  necessaries ;  and  a  little  French 
spaniel  dog  sat  beside  them,  as  their  protector.  An  asure-blue 
jacket,  embroidered  with  silver,  and  sitting  dose  to  the  person, 
was  open  in  front>  and  showed  several  waistcoats  of  di£^rent- 
coloured  silks,  calculated  to  set  off  the  symmetry  of  the 
shoulders  and  bosom,  and  remaining  open  at  the  throat.  A 
small  silver  chain  worn  around  her  neck  involved  itself  amongst 
these  brilliant- coloured  waistcoats,  and  was  again  produced 
from  them,  to  display  a  medal  of  the  same  metal,  which  inti- 
mated, in  the  name  of  some  court  or  guild  of  minstrels,  the 
degree  she  had  taken  in  the  gay  or  joyous  science.  A  small 
scrip,  suspended  over  her  shoulders  by  a  blue  silk  riband,  hung 
on  her  left  side. 

Her  sunny  complexion,  snow-white  teeth,  brilliant  black 
eyes,  and  raven  locks  marked  her  country  lying  far  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  the  arch  smile  and  dimpled  chin  bore  the 
same  character.    Her  luxuriant  raven  locks,  twisted  around  a 
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small  gold  bodkin,  were  kept  in  their  position  by  a  net  of  silk 
and  gold.  Short  petticoats,  deep-laoed  with  mlver,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  jacket,  red  stockings  which  were  visible  so  high 
as  near  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  buskins  of  Spanish  leather, 
completed  her  adjustment,  which,  though  far  from  new,  had 
been  saved  as  an  untarnished  holiday  suit,  which  much  care 
had  kept  in  good  order.  She  seemed  about  twenty-five  years 
old ;  but  perhaps  fatigue  and  wandering  had  anticipated  the 
touch  of  time  in  obliteiatmg  the  freshness  of  early  youth. 

We  have  said  the  glee-maiden's  manner  was  lively,  and  we 
may  add  that  her  smile  and  repartee  were  ready.  But  her 
gaiety  was  assumed,  as  a  quality  essentially  necessary  to  her 
trade,  of  which  it  was  one  ai  the  miseries,  diat  the  professors 
were  obliged  frequently  to  cover  an  aching  heart  wiUi  a  com- 
pelled smile.  This  seemed  to  be  the  case  with  Louise,  who, 
whether  she  was  actually  the  heroine  of  her  own  song,  or 
whatever  other  cause  she  might  have  for  sadness,  showed  at 
times  a  strain  of  deep  melancholy  thought,  which  interfered 
with  and  controlled  the  natural  flow  of  lively  spirits  which  the 
practice  of  the  joyous  science  especially  required.  She  lacked 
also^  even  in  her  gayest  sallies,  the  decided  boldness  and 
efl&onterv  of  her  sisterhood,  who  were  seldom  at  a  loss  to  retort 
a  saucy  jest,  or  turn  the  laugh  against  any  who  interrupted  or 
interfered  with  them. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  it  was  impossible  that  this 
class  of  women,  very  numerous  in  that  ages,  could  bear  a  char- 
acter generally  respectable.  They  were,  however,  protected  by 
the  manners  of  the  time ;  and  such  were  the  immunities  they 
possessed  by  the  rights  of  chivalry,  that  nothing  was  more 
rare  than  to  hear  of  such  errant  damsels  sustaining  injury  or 
wrong,  and  they  passed  and  repassed  safely,  where  armed 
travellers  would  probably  have  encountered  a  bloody  opposition. 
But  though  licensed  and  protected  in  honour  of  tiieir  timef  ul 
art,  the  wandering  minstrels,  male  or  female,  like  similar 
ministers  to  the  public  amusement,  the  itinerant  musicians, 
for  instance,  and  strolling  comedians  of  our  own  day,  led  a  life 
too  irregular  and  precarious  to  be  accounted  a  creiditable  part 
of  society.  Indeed,  among  the  stricter  Catholics,  the  profession 
was  considered  as  unlawfid. 

Such  was  the  damsel  who^  with  viol  in  hand,  and  stationed 
on  the  slight  elevation  we  have  mentioned,  stepped  forward  to 
the  bystanders  and  announced  herself  as  a  mistress  of  the  gay 
science,  duly  qualified  by  a  brief  from  a  Court  of  Love  and 
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Music  held  at  Aix,  in  ProYenoe,  under  the  oountenanoe  of  the 
flower  of  chiTaliy,  the  gallant  Count  Aymer ;  who  now  prayed 
that  the  cayaliers  of  meny  Scotland,  who  were  known  over  the 
wide  world  for  brayery  and  courtesy,  would  permit  a  poor 
stranger  to  try  whether  she  could  afibrd  them  any  amusement  by 
her  art  The  love  of  song  was  like  the  love  of  fight,  a  common 
passion  of  the  age,  whid^  all  at  least  affected,  whether  they 
were  actually  possessed  by  it  or  no ;  therefore  the  acquiescence 
in  Louise's  proposal  was  universal.  At  the  same  time,  an  aged,^ 
dark-browed  monk  who  was  among  the  bystanders  tiiought  it 
necessary  to  remind  the  glee-maiden  that^  since  she  was  toler- 
ated within  these  precincts,  which  was  an  unusual  grace,  he 
trusted  nothing  would  be  sung  or  said  inconsistent  with  the 
holy  character  of  the  place. 

The  glee-maiden  bent  her  head  low,  shook  her  sable  locks, 
and  cromed  herself  reverentiaUy,  as  if  she  disclaimed  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  transgression,  and  then  began  the  song  of  *  Poor 
Louise,'  which  we  gave  at  length  in  the  last  chapter. 

Just  as  she  commenced,  she  was  stopped  by  a  cry  of  '  Boom 
— ^room — ^place  for  the  Duke  of  Bothsay  ! ' 

'Nay,  hurry  no  man  on  my  score,'  said  a  gallant  young 
caTslier,  who  entered  on  a  noble  Arabian  horse,  which  he 
managed  with  exquisite  grace,  though  by  such  slight  handling 
of  the  reins,  such  imperceptible  pressure  of  the  limbs  and  sway 
of  the  body,  that  to  any  eye  save  that  of  an  experienced  horse- 
man the  animal  seemed  to  be  putting  forth  his  paces  for  his 
own  amusement^  and  thus  gracefully  bearing  forward  a  rider 
who  was  too  indolent  to  give  himself  any  trouble  about  the 
matter. 

The  Prince's  apparel,  which  was  very  rich,  was  put  on  with 
slovenly  carelessness.  His  form,  though  his  stature  was  low, 
and  his  limbs  extremely  slight,  was  el^^ant  in  the  extreme; 
and  his  features  no  less  handsome.  But  there  was  on  his  brow 
a  haggard  paleness,  which  seemed  the  effect  of  care  or  of  dissipa- 
tion, or  of  both  these  wasting  causes  combined.  His  eyes  were 
sunk  and  dim,  as  from  late  indulgence  in  revelry  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  while  his  cheek  was  inflamed  with  unnatural 
red,  as  if  either  the  efibot  of  the  Bacchanalian  orgies  had  not 
passed  away  from  the  constitution,  or  a  morning  draught  had 
been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  remove  the  effects  of  the  night's 
debauchery. 

Such  was  the  Duke  of  Bothsay,  and  heir  of  the  ScottiiAi 
crown,  a  sight  at  once  of  interest  and  compassion.    All  unbon- 
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neted  and  made  way  for  him,  whfle  he  kept  fepeating  carelesdj, 
'No  haste — ^no  haate :  I  shall  aniye  aeon  enough  at  the  place 
I  am  bound  for.  How's  this — a  damsel  of  the  joyous  science! 
Ay,  by  SU  Giles  1  and  a  comely  wench  to  boot  Stand  still,  my 
merry-men ;  nerer  was  minstrelsy  marred  for  me.  A  good  Toice, 
by  the  mass  1    Begin  me  that  lay  again,  sweetheart' 

Louise  did  not  know  the  person  who  addressed  her;  but  the 
general  rwpect  paid  by  all  around,  and  the  easy  and  indifferent 
manner  in  which  it  was  received,  showed  her  she  was  addressed 
by  a  man  of  the  highest  quality.  She  recommenced  her  lay, 
and  sung  her  best  accordingly;  while  the  young  duke  seemed 
thoughtful  and  rather  affected  towards  the  dose  of  the  ditty. 
But  it  was  not  his  habit  to  cherish  such  melancholy  affections. 
'This  is  a  plaintiTC  ditty,  my  nut-brown  maid,'  said  he,  chuck- 
ing the  retreating  glee-maiden  under  the  chin,  and  detaining 
ha  by  the  collar  of  her  dress,  which  was  not  difficult,  as  he  sat 
on  horseback  so  dose  to  the  steps  on  which  she  stood.  '  But  I 
warrant  me  you  haye  livelier  notes  at  will,  ma  Mia  tmthrosa ; 
ay,  and  canst  sing  in  bower  as  well  as  wold,  and  by  night  as 
wdl  as  day.' 

'I  am  no  nightingale,  my  lord,'  said  Lonise,  endeavouring  to 
escape  a  species  of  ^lantiy  which  ill  suited  the  place  and  dp- 
cumstances — a  discrepancy  to  which  he  who  addressed  it  to  her 
seemed  contemptuously  indifferent 

'What  hast  thou  there,  darling T  he  added,  removing  his 
hold  from  her  collar  to  the  scrip  wUch  she  cairied. 

Glad  was  Louise  to  esci^  his  gnuqi,  by  dipping  the  knot  of 
the  riband,  and  leaving  the  little  bag  in  the  Ihrince's  hand,  as, 
retiring  baok  beyond  his  reach,  she  answered,  'Nuts,  my  lord, 
d  the  last  season.' 

The  Prince  pulled  out  a  handful  of  nuts  accordingly.  '  Nnts, 
diild !  they  will  break  thine  ivoiy  teeth,  hurt  thy  pretty  voice,' 
said  Bothsay,  craddng  one  with  his  teeth,  like  a  village  school- 
boy. 

'They  are  not  the  walnuts  of  my  own  sunny  dime^  my  lord,' 
said  Loiuse ;  'but  they  hang  low,  and  are  wiUiin  the  reach  of 
the  poor.' 

'Ton  diall  have  something  to  afford  yon  better  fare,  poor 
wandering  ape,'  said  the  Duke,  in  a  tone  in  which  feeling  pre- 
dominated more  than  in  the  affected  and  contemptuous  gal- 
lantry of  his  first  address  to  the  glee-maiden. 

At  this  moment,  as  he  turned  to  ad^  an  attendant  for  his 
pUTM,  the  Prince  encountered  the  stem  and  pierdng  look  of  a 
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tall  black  man,  seated  on  a  powerful  iron-grey  hone,  who  had 
entered  the  court  with  attendants  while  the  Duke  <k  Rothsay 
was  engaged  with  Louise,  and  now  remained  stupified  and 
almost  turned  to  stone  by  his  surprise  and  anger  at  this  un- 
seemly spectacle.  Even  one  who  had  never  seen  Archibald 
Earl  of  Douglas,  called  the  Grim,  must  have  known  him  by  his 
swart  complexion,  his  gigantic  frame,  his  bufif-coat  of  bulFs-hide, 
and  his  air  of  courage,  firmness,  and  sagacity,  mixed  with  in- 
domitable pride.  The  loss  of  an  eye  in  battle,  though  not  peiv 
ceptible  at  first  sights  as  the  ball  of  the  injured  organ  remained 
similar  to  the  other,  gave  yet  a  stem,  immovable  glare  to  the 
whole  aspect. 

The  meeting  of  the  royal  son-in-law  with  his  terrible  step- 
&ther  [father-in-law]  was  in  circumstances  which  arrested  the 
attention  of  all  present;  and  the  bystanders  waited  the  issue 
with  silence  and  suppressed  breath,  lest  they  should  lose  any 
part  of  what  was  to  ensue. 

When  the  Duke  of  Bothsay  saw  the  expression  which  occu- 
pied the  stem  features  of  Douglas,  and  remarked  that  the  Earl 
did  not  make  the  least  motion  towards  respectful,  or  even  civil, 
salutation,  he  seemed  determined  to  show  him  how  little  respect 
he  was  disposed  to  pay  to  his  displeased  looks.  He  took  his 
purse  from  his  chamberlain. 

^  Here,  pretty  one,'  he  said,  '  I  give  thee  one  gold  piece  for 
the  song  thou  hast  sung  me,  another  for  the  nuts  I  have  stolen 
from  thee,  and  a  third  for  the  kiss  thou  art  about  to  give  me. 
For  know,  my  pretty  one,  that  when  fair  lips,  and  thine  for 
fault  of  better  may  be  called  so,  make  sweet  music  for  my 
pleasure,  I  am  sworn  to  St.  Valentine  to  press  them  to  mine.' 

'My  song  is  recompensed  nobly,'  said  Louise,  shrinking 
back ;  '  my  nuts  are  sold  to  a  good  market ;  farther  traffic,  my 
lord,  were  neither  befittii^  you  nor  beseeming  me.' 

'  What  I  you  coy  it,  my  nymph  of  the  highway ) '  said  the 
Prince,  contemptuously.  '  Enow  damsel,  that  one  asks  you  a 
grace  who  is  unused  to  denial.' 

*  It  is  the  Prince  of  Scotland ' — *  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,'  said 
the  courtiers  around,  to  the  terrified  Louise,  pressing  fonnud  the 
trembling  young  woman ;  '  you  must  not  thwart  lus  humour.' 

'But  I  cannot  reach  your  lordship,'  she  said,  timidly,  'you 
sit  so  high  on  h(»seback.' 

'  If  I  must  alight,'  said  Bothsay,  '  there  shall  be  the  heavier 
penalty.  What  does  the  wench  tremble  fort  Place  thy  foot 
on  the  toe  of  my  boot>  give  me  hold  of  thy  hand.    Gallantly 
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done ! '  He  kissed  her  as  she  stood  thus  sospended  in  the  air, 
perohed  upon  his  foot  and  supported  by  his  hand;  saying, 
'There  is  thy  kiss,  and  there  is  my  purse  to  pay  it;  and  to 
grace  thee  farther,  Bothsay  will  wear  thy  scrip  lor  the  day.' 
He  sufiered  the  frightened  girl  to  spring  to  the  ground,  and 
turned  his  looks  from  her  to  bend  th^  cantemptuously  on  the 
£ari  of  Douglas,  as  if  he  had  said,  'All  this  I  do  in  despite  of 
you  and  of  your  daughter's  daims.' 

'By  St.  Bride  of  Douglas  1'  said  the  Earl,  pressing  towards 
the  Prince,  'this  is  too  much,  unmannered  bo^,  as  Yoid  of  sense 
aa  honour  I  You  know  what  oooadenttiona  restrain  ihe  hand 
of  Douglas,  else  had  you  never  dared ' 

'Can  you  play  at  spang-cookle^  my  lordl'  said  the  Prince, 
placing  a  nut  on  the  seoond  joint  ci  his  forefinger,  and  spinning 
it  off  by  a  smart  application  of  the  thumb,  ^e  nut  struck  on 
Douglas's  broad  breast)  who  burst  out  into  a  dreadful  exclama- 
tion of  wrath,  inarticulate^  but  resonbling  the  growl  of  a  lion 
in  depth  and  sternness  of  expression.  '  I  cry  your  paidoo,  most 
mi^^ty  lord,'  said  the  Duke  of  Bothsay,  scomfuUy,  while  all 
around  trembled ;  '  I  did  not  conoeiYe  my  pellet  could  have 
wounded  you,  seeing  you  wear  a  buff-coat.  Surely,  I  trust,  it 
did  not  hit  your  eye)' 

The  'pnoB,  despatdied  by  the  King,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  chapter,  had  by  this  time  made  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  laying  hold  on  Douglas's  rein,  in  a  manner  that  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  adTance,  reminded  him  that  the  Prince 
was  the  son  of  his  soyereign,  and  the  husband  of  his  daughter. 

'Fear  not|  sir  prior,'  ^id  Douglas.  'I  despise  the  childish 
boy  too  much  to  raise  a  finger  against  him.  But  I  will  return 
insult  for  insult.  Heora,  any  <^  you  who  love  the  Douglas, 
spurn  me  this  quean  from  the  monastery  gates ;  and  let  her  be 
so  soouiged  that  she  may  bitterly  remember  to  the  last  day  of 
her  life  how  she  gave  means  to  an  unrespeotive  boy  to  afih)nt 
the  Douglas.' 

Four  or  five  retainers  instontly  stepped  forth  to  exeeute 
commands  which  were  seldom  uttered  in  vain,  and  heavily 
would  Louise  have  atoned  for  an  offence  of  which  she  was  alike 
the  innocent)  uncouacious,  and  unwilling  instrument,  had  not 
the  Duke  of  Bothsay  interfered. 

'  Spurn  the  poor  glee-woman ! '  he  said,  in  high  indignaticm ; 
'scourge  her  for  obeying  my  commands!  Spurn  thine  own 
oppresaed  vassals,  rude  earl — scourge  thine  own  faulty  hounds; 
but  beware  how  you  touch  so  much  as  a  dog  that  Bothsay 
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hath  patted  on  the  head,  far  less  a  female  whooe  lips  he  hath 

Before  Douglas  ooiild  give  aa  answer,  which  would  certainlj 
have  been  in  defiance,  there  arose  that  great  tomnlt  at  the 
outward  gate  of  the  monastery,  already  noticed,  and  men  both 
on  horseback  and  on  foot  began  to  rush  headlong  in,  not  actually 
fighting  with  each  other,  but  certainly  in  no  peaceable  manner. 

One  of  the  contending  parties,  seemingly,  were  partisans 
of  Douglas,  known  by  tiie  cognisance  of  the  bloody  heart; 
the  other  were  composed  of  dtisens  of  the  town  of  Perth.  It 
•appeared  they  had  been  skirmishing  in  earnest  when  withoat 
the  gates,  but,  out  of  respect  to  the  sanctified  ground,  they 
low^ed  tiieir  weapons  when  they  entered,  and  confined  thdr 
strife  to  a  war  of  words  and  mutual  abuse. 

The  tumult  had  this  good  eflfoct,  that  it  forced  asunder,  by 
the  weight  and  press  of  numbers,  the  Prince  and  Douglas,  at  a 
moment  when  we  levitf  of  the  former  and  the  pride  of  the 
latter  were  urging  both  to  the  utmost  extremity.  But  now 
peacemakers  interfered  on  all  sides.  The  prior  and  the  monks 
threw  themselTes  among  the  multitude,  and  commanded  peace 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  and  roYcrence  to  their  sacred  walls, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication;  and  their  expostulations 
began  to  be  listened  to.  Albany,  who  was  despatcdied  by  his 
royal  brother  at  the  beginning  of  the  fray,  had  not  arrived  till 
now  on  the  scene  of  action.  He  instantly  applied  himself  to 
Douglas,  and  in  his  ear  conjured  him  to  temper  his  passion. 

'By  St.  Bride  of  Douglas,  I  will  be  avenged  1'  said  the  Eari. 
'No  man  shaU  brook  l^e  after  he  has  passed  an  affixmt  on 
Douglas.' 

'  Why,  so  you  may  be  avenged  in  fitting  time,'  said  Albany ; 
'but  let  it  not  be  said  that,  like  a  peevish  woman,  the  Great 
Douglas  could  choose  neither  time  nor  place  for  his  vengeance. 
Bethink  you,  all  that  we  have  laboured  at  is  like  to  be  upset 
by  an  accident.  George  of  Dunbar  hath  had  the  advantage  of 
an  audience  with  the  old  man ;  and  though  it  lasted  but  five 
minutes,  I  fear  it  may  endanger  the  dissolution  of  your  family 
match,  which  we  brought  ab^t  with  so  much  difficulty.  Hie 
authority  from  Borne  has  not  yet  been  obtained.' 

'A  toy!'  answered  Douglas,  haughtily;  'they  daze  not 
dissolve  it.' 

'Not  while  Douglas  is  at  laige,  and  in  possession  of  his 
power,'  answered  Alhmy.  '  But,  noble  earl,  come  with  me^  and 
I  will  show  you  at  what  disadvantage  you  stand.' 
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DoD^^  dismoontedy  and  foQoved  his  wily  aooomidioe  in 
BOflnoe.  In  a  lower  hall  they  saw  the  ranks  of  the  Brandaaes 
drawn  up,  well  anned  in  oape  of  steel  and  shirts  of  maiL  Their 
eaptaiDy  making  an  obeisance  to  Albany,  seemed  to  desiie  to 
address  hnn- 

*  What  nowy  MaoLouis  t'  said  the  Duke. 

*  We  are  informed  the  Duke  of  Bothsay  has  been  insulted, 
and  I  can  scarce  keep  the  Brandanes  within  door.' 

' Gallant  MaoLouis,'  said  Albany,  'and  you,  my  trusty  Bran- 
danes, the  Duke  of  Bothsay,  my  princely  nephew,  is  as  well  as 
a  hopeful  gentleman  can  be.  Some  scuffle  there  has  been,  but 
all  is  app^Mcd.'  He  continued  to  draw  the  £arl  of  Douglas 
forward.  *Tou  see,  my  lord,'  he  said  in  his  ear,  'that,  if  the 
word  **  aziest "  was  to  be  once  spdLen,  it  would  be  soon  obeyed, 
and  you  are  aware  your  attendants  are  few  for  resistance.' 

Dou^as  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  of  patience  for 
the  time.  *If  my  teeth,'  he  said,  'should  bite  through  my 
lips,  I  will  be  silent  till  it  is  the  hour  to  speak  out.' 

Qeoige  of  Mardi,  in  the  meanwhile^  had  a  more  ea^  tadL 
of  pacifying  the  Prbioe.  'My  Lord  of  Bothsay,'  he  said,  ap- 
proaching him  with  grave  ceremony,  'I  need  not  tell  you  that 
you  owe  me  something  for  reparation  of  honour,  though  I  blame 
not  yon  personally  for  the  breach  of  contract  whidi  has  de- 
stroyed the  peace  of  my  family.  Let  me  conjure  you,  by  what 
obsarranoe  your  Highness  may  owe  an  injured  man,  to  forego 
for  the  present  this  scandalous  dispute.' 

'My  lord,  I  owe  you  much,'  replied  Bothsay;  'but  this 
haughty  and  all-controlling  lord  has  wounded  mine  honour.' 

'My  lord,  I  can  but  add,  your  royal  father  is  ill — hath 
swooned  with  terror  for  your  Highness's  safe^.' 

'  mi 'replied  the  Prince-— 'the  kind,  good  old  man;  swooned, 
said  you,  my  Lord  of  Maxcht    I  am  with  him  in  an  instant.' 

The  Duke  of  Bothsay  sprung  frran  his  saddle  to  the  ground, 
and  was  dashing  into  the  palace  like  a  greyhound,  when  a  feeble 
grasp  was  laid  on  his  doak,  and  the  &int  ymce  of  a  kneeling 
female  mrclaimed,  'Protection,  my  noble  prince! — ^protection 
for  a  helpless  stranger ! ' 

'Hands  o£^  stroUer !'  said  the  Earl  of  March,  thrusting  the 
suppliant  glee-maiden  aside. 

But  the  gentler  prince  paused.    'It  is  true,'  he  said,  'I  have 
brought  the  vengeance  of  an  unfcigiving  devil  upon  ^lis  help-      . 
less  creature.    0  Heaven  1  what  a  life  is  mine,  so  fotal  to  all  y^ 
who  approach  me !    What  to  do  in  the  hurry  t    She  must  not 
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go  to  my  apartments.  And  all  mj  men  are  Buoh  bom  repro- 
bates. Ha  1  thou  at  mine  elbow,  honest  Harry  Smith  t  What 
dost  thou  here  f ' 

'There  has  been  something  of  a  fight»  my  lord,'  answered 
our  acquaintance  the  smith,  '  between  the  townsmen  and  the 
Southland  loons  who  ride  with  the  Douglas;  and  we  have 
swinged  them  as  far  as  the  abbey  gate.' 

*  I  am  glad  of  it — I  am  glad  di  it.  And  you  beat  the  knayes 
UarljV 

'Fairly,  does  your  Highness  askf  said  Henry.  'Why,  ay  1 
We  were  stronger  in  numbers,  to  be  sure ;  but  no  men  ride 
better  armed  than  those  who  follow  the  Bloody  Heart.  And  so 
in  a  sense  we  beat  them  fairly ;  for,  as  your  Highness  knows,  it 
is  the  smith  who  makes  the  man-at«rms,  and  men  with  good 
weapons  are  a  match  for  great  odds.' 

While  they  thus  talked,  the  Earl  of  March,  who  had  spdLon 
with  some  one  near  the  palace  gate^  returned  in  anxious  haste. 
'My  Lord  Duke  1 — ^my  Lord  Duke  1  your  father  is  recovered, 
and  if  you  haste  not  speedily,  my  L(»d  of  Albany  and  the 
Douglas  will  have  possession  of  his  royal  ear.' 

'And  if  my  royal  father  is  recovmd,'  said  the  thoughtless 
Prince,  'and  is  holding,  or  about  to  hold,  counsel  with  my 
gracious  uncle  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  it  befits  neither  your 
lordship  nor  me  to  intrude  till  we  are  summoned.  So  there  is 
time  for  me  to  speak  of  my  little  business  with  mine  honest 
armourer  here.' 

'Does  your  Highness  take  it  sof  said  the  Earl,  whose 
sanguine  hopes  of  a  change  of  lavour  at  court  had  been  too 
hastily  excited,  and  were  as  speedily  checked.  'Then  so  let  it 
be  for  Geoxge  of  Dunbar.' 

He  glided  away  with  a  gloomy  and  displeased  aspect ;  and 
thus  out  of  the  two  most  powerful  noblemen  in  Scotiand,  at  a 
time  when  the  aristocracy  so  closely  controlled  the  throne,  the 
reckless  heir«pparent  had  made  two  enemies — the  one  by 
scornful  defiance  and  the  other  by  careless  neglect.  He  heeded 
not  the  Earl  of  March's  departure,  however,  or  rather  he  felt 
relieved  from  his  importunity. 

The  Prince  went  on  in  indolent  conversation  with  our 
armourer,  whose  skill  in  his  art  had  made  him  personally 
known  to  many  of  the  great  lords  about  the  court. 

'  I  had  something  to  say  to  thee,  Smith.  CSanst  thou  take 
up  a  fallen  link  in  my  Milan  hauberk ) ' 

'  As  well,  please  your  Highness,  as  my  mother  could  take  up 
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a  stitch  in  the  nets  she  wove.  The  Milaner  shall  not  know  my 
work  from  his  own.' 

'  Well,  but  that  was  not  what  I  wished  of  thee  just  now/ 
said  the  Prince,  recollecting  himself:  Hhis  poor  glee-woman, 
good  Smith,  she  must  be  placed  in  safety.  Thou  art  man 
enough  to  be  any  woman's  champion,  and  thou  must  conduct 
her  to  some  place  of  safety.' 

Heniy  Smith  was,  as  we  have  seen,  sufficiently  rash  and 
daiing  when  weapons  were  in  question.  But  he  had  also  the 
pride  of  a  decent  buigher,  and  was  unwilling  to  place  himself 
in  what  might  be  thought  equiyocal  otrcumstances  by  the  sober 
part  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

'May  it  ^ease  your  Highness,'  he  said,  'I  am  but  a  poor 
craftsman.  But,  though  my  ann  and  sword  are  at  the  ELing's 
service  and  your  Highness's,  I  am,  with  reverence,  no  squire  of 
dames.  Tour  Highness  will  find,  among  your  own  retinue, 
knights  and  lords  willing  enough  to  play  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy ; 
it  is  too  knightly  a  part  for  poor  Hal  of  the  Wynd.' 

<  Umph — hah ! '  said  the  Prince.  '  My  piurse,  Edgar.  (His 
attendant  whispered  him.)  True — true,  I  gave  it  to  the  poor 
wench.  I  know  enough  of  your  craft,  sir  smith,  and  of  crafts- 
men in  general,  to  be  aware  that  men  lure  not  hawks  with 
empty  himds ;  but  I  suppose  my  word  may  pass  for  the  price 
of  a  good  armour,  and  I  will  pay  it  thee,  with  thanks  to  boot, 
for  this  slight  service.' 

'  Your  Highness  may  know  other  craftsmen,'  said  the  smith ; 
'  but^  with  reverence,  you  know  not  Henry  Gow.  He  will  obey 
you  in  making  a  weapon,  or  in  wieldidg  one,  but  he  knows 
nothing  of  this  petticoat  service.' 

'Hark  thee,  thou  Perthshire  mule,'  said  the  Prince,  yet 
smiling,  whUe  he  spoke,  at  the  sturdy  punctilio  of  the  honest 
burghfit ;  '  the  wench  is  as  little  to  me  as  she  is  to  thee.  But 
in  an  idle  moment,  as  you  may  leam  from  those  about  thee,  if 
thou  sawest  it  not  thyself,  I  did  her  a  passing  grace,  which  is 
likely  to  cost  the  poor  wretch  her  life.  There  is  no  one  here 
whom  I  can  trust  to  protect  her  against  the  discipline  of  belt 
and  bow-string,  with  which  the  Border  brutes  who  follow 
Douglas  will  beat  her  to  death,  since  such  is  his  pleasure.' 

'U  such  be  the  case,  my  liege,  she  has  a  right  to  every 
honest  man's  protection ;  and  since  she  wears  a  petticoat — 
though  I  would  it  were  longer  and  of  a  less  fanciful  fashion — 
I  will  answer  for  her  protection  as  well  as  a  single  man  may. 
But  where  am  I  to  bestow  her?' 
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'Qood  faith,  I  cannot  tell/  said  the  Prinoe.  'Take  her  to 
Sir  John  Ramomj'a  lodging.  But,  no— no — ^he  ia  ill  at  eaae^ 
and  beaidea,  there  are  reaaona ;  take  her  to  the  devil  if  thou 
wilt,  but  place  her  in  aafety,  and  oblige  David  of  Bothaay.' 

'My  noble  Prince,'  aaid  the  amith,  'I  think,  alwaya  with 
reverence,  that  I  would  rather  give  a  defenceleaa  woman  to 
the  care  of  the  devil  than  of  Sir  John  Bamomy.  But  though 
the  devil  be  a  worker  in  fire  like  myaelf,  yet  I  know  not  Ma 
haunta,  and  with  aid  of  Holy  Church  hope  to  ke^  him  on 
terma  of  defiance.  And,  moreover,  how  I  am  to  convey  her 
out  of  thia  crowd,  or  through  the  atreeta,  in  auoh  a  mumming 
habit  may  be  well  made  a  queation.' 

'For  the  leaving  the  convent,'  aaid  the  Prince,  'thia  good 
monk  (aeizing  upon  the  neareat  by  hia  cowl) — ^Father  Nicholaa 
or  Boniface 

'  Poor  brother  Cyprian,  at  your  Highneaa'a  command,'  aaid 
the  father. 

'Ay — ay,  brother  Cyprian,'  continued  the  Prince — 'yea. 
Brother  Cyprian  ahall  let  you  out  at  aome  aeoret  paaaage  which 
he  knowa  of,  and  I  will  aee  him  again  to  pay  a  prince'a  thanka 
for  it.' 

The  churchman  bowed  in  acquieacence,  and  poor  Louiae, 
who,  during  thia  debate,  had  looked  from  the  one  apeaker  to 
tiie  other,  haatily  aaid,  'I  will  not  floandaliae  thia  good  man 
with  my  fooliah  garb :  I  have  a  mantle  for  ordinary  wear.' 

'Why,  there,  Smith,  thou  haat  a  friar'a  hood  and  a  woman'a 
mantle  to  ahroud  thee  under.  I  would  all  my  frailtiea  were  aa 
well  ahroudedl  Farewell,  honeat  fellow;  I  will  thank  thee 
hereafter.' 

Then,  aa  if  afraid  of  farther  objection  on  the  amith'a  part, 
he  haatened  into  the  palace. 

Henry  Qow  remained  atupified  at  what  had  paaaed,  and  at 
finding  himaelf  involved  in  a  charge  at  once  inferring  much 
danger  and  an  equal  riak  of  acandal,  both  which,  joined  to  a 
principal  ahare  which  he  had  taken,  with  hia  uaual  forwardneaa, 
in  the  fray,  might,  he  aaw,  do  him  no  amall  injury  in  the  auit 
he  puraued  moat  anzioualy.  At  the  aame  time^  to  leave  a 
defenceleaa  creature  to  the  ul-uaage  of  the  barbaroua  Galwegiana 
and  licentioua  foUowera  of  the  Douglaa  waa  a  thought  which 
hia  manly  heart  could  not  brook  for  an  inatant. 

He  waa  rouaed  from  hia  reverie  by  the  voice  of  the  monk, 
who^  aliding  out  hia  worda  with  the  indifference  which  the  holy 
fathera  entertained,  or  affected,  towarda  all  temporal  matters^ 
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denied  them  to  follow  him.  The  smith  put  himself  in  motion, 
irith  a  sigh  much  resembling  a  groan,  and,  without  appearing 
exactly  connected  with  the  monk's  motions,  he  followed  him 
into  a  doister,  and  through  a  postern  door,  which,  after  looking 
once  behind  him,  the  priest  left  ajar.  Behind  them  followed 
Louise,  who  had  hastily  assumed  her  small  bundle,  and,  calling 
her  litble  four-legged  companion,  had  eagerly  followed  in  the 
path  which  opened  an  escape  from  what  had  shortiy  before 
seemed  a  great  and  inevitable  danger. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Then  up  and  spak  the  anld  gudewife, 
And  wow  I  bat  she  was  grim  : 
'  Had  e*er  your  father  done  the  like, 
It  had  been  ill  for  him.' 

Lucky  TmmhtUL 

Thb  party  were  now,  by  a  secret  passage,  admitted  within  the 
churcli,  the  outward  doors  of  which,  usually  left  open,  had  been 
closed  against  every  one  in  consequence  of  the  recent  tumult, 
when  the  rioters  of  both  parties  had  endeavoured  to  rush  into 
it  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  devotion.  They  traversed 
the  gloomy  aisles,  whose  arched  roof  resounded  to  the  heavy 
tread  of  the  armourer,  but  was  silent  under  the  sandalled  foot 
of  the  monk,  and  the  light  step  of  poor  Louise,  who  trembled 
excessively,  as  much  from  fear  as  cold.  She  saw  that  neither 
her  spiritual  nor  temporal  conductor  looked  kindly  upon  her. 
The  former  was  an  austere  man,  whose  aspect  seemed  to  hold 
the  luckless  wanderer  in  some  degree  of  horror,  as  well  as 
contempt;  while  the  latter,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of 
the  best-natured  men  living,  was  at  present  grave  to  the  pitch 
of  sternness,  and  not  a  little  displeased  with  having  the  part  he 
was  playing  forced  upon  him,  without,  as  he  was  constrained  to 
feel,  a  possibility  of  his  declining  it. 

His  dislike  at  his  task  extended  itself  to  the  innocent  object 
of  his  protection,  and  he  internally  said  to  himself,  as  he  sur- 
veyed her  scornfully,  '  A  proper  queen  of  beggars  to  walk  the 
streets  of  Perth  with,  and  I  a  decent  burgher !  This  tawdiy 
minion  must  have  as  ragged  a  reputation  as  the  rest  of  her 
sisterhood,  and  I  am  finely  sped  if  my  chivalry  in  her  behalf 
comes  to  Catharine's  ears.  I  had  better  have  slain  a  man, 
were  he  the  best  in  Perth ;  and,  by  hammer  and  nails,  I  would 
have  done  it  on  provocatioUi  rather  than  convoy  this  baggage 
through  the  city.' 

Perhaps  Louise  suspected  the  cause   of   her  conductor's 
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anzietj,  for  she  said,  timidly  and  with  hesitation,  '  Worthy  sir, 
were  it  not  better  I  should  stop  one  instant  in  that  chapel  and 
don  my  mantle  f 

'Umph,  sweetheart)  well  proposed,'  said  the  armourer;  but 
the  monk  interfered,  raising  at  the  same  time  the  finger  of 
interdiction. 

'The  chapel  of  holy  St.  Madox  is  no  tiring-room  for 
jugglers  and  strollers  to  shift  their  trappings  in.  I  will  pre- 
sently show  thee  a  restiaty  more  suited  to  thy  condition.' 

The  poor  young  woman  hung  down  her  humbled  head,  and 
turned  from  the  chapel  door  which  she  bad  approached  with 
the  deep  sense  of  self-abasement.  Her  little  spaniel  seemed  to 
gather  from  his  mistress's  looks  and  manner  that  they  were 
unauthorised  intruders  on  the  holy  ground  which  they  trode, 
and  hung  his  ears,  and  swept  the  pavement  with  his  taU,  as  he 
trotted  dowly  and  dose  to  Louise's  heels. 

The  monk  moved  on  without  a  pause.  They  descended  a 
broad  flight  of  steps,  and  proceeded  through  a  labyrinth  of 
subterranean  passages,  dimly  lighted.  As  they  passed  a  low- 
arched  door,  tiie  monk  turned,  and  said  to  Louise,  with  the 
same  stem  voice  as  before — '  There^  daughter  of  folly — there  is 
a  robing-room,  where  many  before  you  have  deposited  their 
vestments.' 

Obeying  the  least  signal  with  ready  and  timorous  acqui- 
escence, she  pushed  the  door  open,  but  instantly  recoiled  with 
tenor.  It  was  a  chamel-house,  half  filled  with  dry  skulls  and 
bones. 

'  I  fear  to  change  my  dress  there,  and  alone.  But  if  you, 
father,  command  it,  be  it  as  you  will.' 

'Why,  thou  child  of  vanity,  the  ranains  on  which  thou 
lookest  are  but  the  earthly  attire  of  those  who^  in  their  day, 
led  or  followed  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  pleasure.  And  such 
shalt  thou  be,  for  all  thy  mincing  and  ambling,  thy  piping  and 
thy  harping — ^thou,  and  all  such  ministers  of  frivolous  and 
worldlv  pleasure,  must  become  like  these  poor  bones,  whom 
thy  idle  nicety  fears  and  loathes  to  look  upon.' 

'Say  not  with  idle  nicety,  reverend  &ther,'  answered  the 
glee-maiden,  'for.  Heaven  knows,  I  covet  the  repose  of  these 
poor  bleached  relics ;  and  if,  by  stretching  my  body  upon  them, 
I  could,  without  sin,  bring  my  state  to  theirs,  I  would  choose 
that  chamel-heap  for  my  place  of  rest  beyond  the  fairest  and 
softest  couch  in  Scotland.' 

'  Be  patient^  and  come  on,'  said  the  monk,  in  a  milder  tone ; 
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Hhe  reaper  must  not  leaye  the  harvest-work  till  sunflet  gives 
the  flignai  that  the  day's  tcnl  is  over/ 

Thej  walked  forward.  Brother  Cyprian,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  gidleiyy  opened  the  doOT  of  a  small  apartment^  or  perhaps 
a  ohapel,  for  it  was  decorated  with  a  omoifix,  before  whidi 
burned  four  lamps.  All  bent  and  crossed  themselves ;  and  the 
priest  said  to  the  minstrel  maideui  pointing  to  the  orucifiz, 
'What  says  that  emblemt' 

'That  Hb  invites  the  sinner  as  well  as  the  righteous  to 
approach.' 

'Ay,  if  the  sinner  put  from  him  his  sin,'  said  the  monk, 
whose  tone  of  voice  was  evidentiy  milder.  '  Prepare  thyself 
here  for  thy  journey.' 

Louise  remained  an  instant  or  two  in  the  diapel,  and 
presently  reappeared  in  a  mantle  of  coarse  grey  cloth,  in  which 
she  had  closely  muffled  herself,  having  put  such  of  her  more 
gaudy  habUiments  as  she  had  time  to  take  off  in  the  little 
basket  which  had  before  held  her  ordinarr  attire. 

The  monk  presently  afterwards  unlodced  a  door  which  led 
to  the  open  air.  They  found  themselves  in  the  garden  which 
surrounded  the  monastery  of  the  Dominicans.  '  The  southern 
gate  is  on  the  latch,  and  through  it  you  can  pass  unnoticed,' 
said  the  monk.  '  Bless  thee,  my  son ;  and  bless  thee  too,  un- 
happy child.  Remembering  where  you  put  off  your  idle 
trinkets,  may  you  take  care  how  you  again  resmne  them  1 ' 

'Alas,  fother!'  said  Louise,  'if  the  poor  foreigner  could 
supply  the  mere  wants  of  life  by  any  more  creditable  occupar 
tion,  she  has  small  wish  to  profess  her  idle  art.    But ' 

But  the  monk  had  vanished,  nay,  the  very  door  through 
which  she  had  just  passed  appeared  to  have  vanished  also,  so 
curiously  was  it  concealed  beneath  a  flying  buttress,  and  among 
the  profuse  ornaments  of  Gothic  architecture.  'Here  is  a 
woman  let  out  by  this  private  postern,  sure  enough,'  was 
Henry's  reflection.  '  Pray  Heaven  the  good  fathers  never  let 
any  in!  The  place  seems  convenient  for  such  games  at  bo-peep. 
But,  benedicite^  what  is  to  be  done  neztt  I  must  get  rid  of 
this  quean  as  fost  as  I  can ;  and  I  must  see  her  safe.  For  let 
her  be  at  heart  what  she  may,  she  looks  too  modest,  now  she  is 
in  decent  dress,  to  deserve  the  usage  which  the  wild  Scot  of 
Galloway,  or  the  devil's  l^on  from  the  Liddel,  are  like  to 
afford  her.' 

Louise  stood  as  if  she  waited  his  pleasure  which  way  to  go. 
Her  little  do^  relieved  by  the  exchange  ol  the  dark,  sub- 
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tamneui  vault  for  the  open  air,  sprung  in  wild  gambols 
through  the  walks,  and  jumped  upon  its  mistress,  and  even, 
though  more  tunidly,  circled  close  round  the  smith's  feet,  to 
express  its  satisfaction  to  him  also^  and  conciliate  his  favour. 

'Down,  Chariot — down!'  said  the  glee-maiden.  'Tou  are 
glad  to  get  into  the  blessed  sunshine ;  but  where  shall  we  rest 
at  night,  my  poor  Gharlott ' 

'And  now,  mistress,'  said  the  smith,  not  churlishly,  for  it 
was  not  in  his  nature,  but  bluntly,  as  one  who  is  desirous  to 
finish  a  disagreeable  employment,  '  which  way  lies  your  road  f ' 

Louise  looked  on  the  ground  and  was  silent.  On  being 
again  urged  to  say  which  way  she  derared  to  be  conducted,  she 
again  looked  down,  and  said  she  could  not  tell. 

'Gome— come^'  said  Henry,  ' I  understand  all  that :  I  have   ^ 
been  a  galliard — a  reveller  in  my  day,  but  if  s  best  to  be  plain.  ^ 
As  matters  are  with  me  now,  I  am  an  altered  man  for  these 
many,  many  months;  and  so,  my  quean,  you  and  I  must  part 
sooner  than  perhaps  a  lighto'-love  such  as  you  expected  to  part 
with — a  likely  young  fellow.' 

Louise  wept  silently,  with  her  eyes  still  cast  on  the  ground, 
as  one  who  f  dit  an  insult  which  she  had  not  a  right  to  complain 
of.  At  length,  perceiving  that  her  conductor  was  grown  im- 
patient, she  faltered  out,  '  Noble  sir ' 

'  Svr  is  for  a  knight,'  said  the  impatient  burgher,  '  and  nMt 
is  for  a  baron.  I  am  Harry  of  the  Wynd,  an  honest  mechanic^ 
and  free  of  my  guild.' 

'  Good  craftsman,  then,'  said  the  minstrel  woman,  '  you  judge 
me  harshly,  but  not  without  seeming  cause.  I  would  relieve 
you  immediately  of  my  company,  which,  it  may  be,  brings 
Mtde  credit  to  good  men,  did  I  but  know  which  way  to  ga' 

'  To  the  next  wake  or  fair,  to  be  sure^'  said  Henry,  roughly, 
having  no  doubt  that  this  distress  was  affected  for  ^e  purpose 
of  palming  herself  upon  him,  and  perhaps  dreading  to  throw 
himself  into  the  way  <^  temptation;  'andthatistfaefeast  of  St. 
Madox,  at  Auchteraider.  I  warrant  thou  wilt  find  the  way 
thither  well  enough.' 

'  Aftr — ^Auchter '  repeated  the  gleeinaiden,  her  Southern 

tongue  in  vain  attempting  the  Celtic  accentuation.  '  I  am  told 
my  poor  lays  will  not  be  understood  if  I  go  nearer  to  yon 
dreadful  range  of  mountains.' 

'Will  you  abide,  then,  in  Perthf 

'But  where  to  lodget'  said  the  wanderer. 

'Why,  where  lodged  you  last  nightt'  replied  the  smith. 
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'Tou  know  where  you  came  from,  surely,  though  you  seem 
doubtful  where  you  are  going! ' 

'I  slept  in  the  hospital  of  the  convent.  But  I  was  only 
admitted  upon  great  importunity,  and  I  was  conmianded  not  to 
return.' 

'Nay,  they  will  never  take  you  in  with  the  ban  of  the 
Douglas  upon  you,  that  b  even  too  true.  But  the  Prince  men- 
tioned Sir  John  Ramomy's;  I  can  take  you  to  his  lodgings 
through  bye-streets,  though  it  is  short  of  an  honest  buigher's 
office,  and  my  time  presses.' 

'  I  will  go  anywhere ;  I  know  I  am  a  scandal  and  incum- 
brance. There  was  a  time  when  it  was  otherwise.  But  this 
Ramomy,  who  is  he?' 

*  A  courtly  knight,  who  lives  a  jolly  bachelor's  life,  and  is 
master  of  the  horse,  and  privado^  as  they  say,  to  the  young 
prince.' 

'  What !  to  the  wild,  scornful  young  man  who  gave  occasion 
to  yonder  scandal  1  Oh,  take  me  not  thither,  good  friend !  Is 
there  no  Christian  woman  who  would  give  a  poor  creature  rest 
in  her  cowhouse  or  bam  for  one  night  ?  I  will  be  gone  with 
early  daybreak.  I  will  repay  her  richly.  I  have  gold ;  and  I 
will  repay  you,  too^  if  you  will  take  me  where  I  may  be  safe 
from  that  wild  reveller,  and  from  the  followers  of  that  dark 
baron,  in  whose  eye  was  death.' 

'Keep  your  gold  for  those  who  lack  it,  mistress,'  said 
Henry,  '  and  do  not  offer  to  honest  hands  the  money  that  is 
won  by  violing,  and  tabouring,  and  toe*tripping,  and  peihaps 
worse  pastimes.  I  tell  you  plainly,  mistress,  I  am  not  to  be 
fooled.  I  am  ready  to  take  you  to  any  place  of  safety  you  can 
name,  for  my  promise  is  as  strong  as  an  iron  shackle.  But  you 
cannot  persuade  me  that  you  do  not  know  what  earth  to  miake 
for.  You  are  not  so  yoimg  in  your  trade  as  not  to  know  there 
are  hostelries  in  eveiy  town,  much  more  in  a  city  like  Perth, 
where  such  as  you  may  be  harboured  for  your  money,  if  you 
cannot  find  some  gulls,  more  or  fewer,  to  pay  your  lawing.  If 
you  have  money,  mistress,  my  care  about  you  need  be  the  less ; 
and  truly  I  see  little  but  pretence  in  all  that  excessive  grief, 
and  fear  of  being  left  alone,  in  one  of  your  occupation.' 

Having  thus,  as  he  ccmcdved,  signified  that  he  was  not  to 
be  deceived  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  a  glee-maiden,  Henry  walked 
a  few  paces  sturdily,  endeavouring  to  think  he  was  doing  the 
wisest  and  most  prudent  thing  in  the  world.  Yet  he  could  not 
help  loddng  bac&  to  see  how  Louise  bore  his  departure,  and 
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was  shocked  to  observe  that  she  had  Bunk  upon  a  ttank,  with 
her  aims  resting  on  her  knees  and  her  head  on  her  arms,  in  a 
situation  expressive  of  the  utmost  desolation. 

The  smith  tried  to  harden  his  heart.  '  It  is  all  a  sham,'  he 
said :  '  the  gouge  knows  her  trade,  I'll  be  sworn,  by  St.  Rmgan.' 

At  the  instant  something  pulled  the  skirts  of  his  cloak; 
and,  looking  round,  he  saw  the  little  spaniel,  who  immediately, 
as  if  to  plead  his  mistress's  cause,  got  on  his  hind-legs  and 
began  to  dance,  whimpering  at  the  same  time,  and  looking  back 
to  Louise,  as  if  to  solicit  compassion  for  his  forsaken  owner. 

'Poor  thing,'  said  the  smith,  'there  may  be  a  trick  in  this 
too,  for  thou  dost  but  as  thou  art  taught.  Yet,  as  I  promised 
to  protect  this  poor  creature,  I  must  not  leave  her  in  a  swoon, 
if  it  be  one,  were  it  but  for  manhood's  sake.' 

Returning^  and  approaching  his  troublesome  charge,  he  was 
at  once  assured,  from  the  change  of  her  complexion,  either  that 
she  was  actually  in  the  deepest  distress,  or  had  a  power  of 
dissimulation  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man — or  woman 
either. 

*  Youi^  woman,'  he  said,  with  more  of  kindness  than  he  had 
hitherto  been  able  even  to  assume,  '  I  will  tell  you  frankly  how 
I  am  placed.  This  is  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and  by  custom  I 
was  to  spend  it  with  my  fair  Valentine.  But  blows  and 
quarrels  have  occupied  all  the  morning,  save  one  poor  half- 
hour.  Now,  you  may  well  understand  where  my  heart  and  my 
thoughts  are,  and  where,  were  it  only  in  mere  courtesy,  my 
body  ought  to  be.' 

The  glee-maiden  listened,  and  appeared  to  comprehend  him. 

'  If  you  are  a  true  lover,  and  have  to  wait  upon  a  chaste 
Valentine,  God  forbid  that  one  like  me  should  make  a  disturb- 
ance between  you  t  Think  about  me  no  more.  I  will  ask  of 
that  great  river  to  be  my  guide  to  where  it  meets  the  ocean, 
where  I  think  they  said  there  was  a  seaport ;  I  will  sail  from 
thence  to  La  Belle  France,  and  will  find  myself  once  more  in  a 
country  in  which  the  roughest  peasant  would  not  wrong  the 
poorest  female.' 

'You  cannot  go  to  Dundee  to-day,'  said  the  smith.  'The 
Douglas  people  are  in  motion  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  for  the 
alarm  of  the  morning  has  reached  them  ere  now ;  and  all  this 
day,  and  the  next,  and  the  whole  night  which  is  between,  they 
will  gather  to  their  leader's  standard,  like  Highlandmen  at  the 
fiery  cross.  Do  you  see  yonder  five  or  six  men  who  are  riding 
so  wildly  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  f    These  are  Annandale 
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men :  I  know  them  by  the  length  of  their  lanoes,  and  by  the 
way  they  hold  them.  An  Annandale  man  never  slopes  his 
spear  backwards,  but  always  keeps  the  point  upright^  or  pointed 
forward.' 

'  And  what  of  them  f '  said  the  glee-maiden.  '  They  are  men- 
atiums  and  soldiers.  They  would  respect  me  for  my  yiol  and 
my  helplessness.' 

'  I  will  say  them  no  scandal/  answered  the  smith.  '  If  you 
were  in  their  own  glens,  they  would  use  you  hospitably,  and 
you  would  have  nothing  to  fear ;  but  they  are  now  on  an  expedi- 
tion* All  is  fish  that  comes  to  their  net  There  are  amongst 
them  who  would  take  your  life  for  the  value  of  your  gold  ear- 
rings. Their  whole  soul  is  settled  in  their  eyes  to  see  prey, 
and  in  their  hands  to  grasp  it.  They  have  no  ears  either  to 
hear  lays  of  music  or  listen  to  prayers  for  mercy.  Besides, 
their  leader's  order  is  gone  forth  concerning  you,  and  it  is  of  a 
kind  sure  to  be  obeyed.  Ay,  great  lords  are  sooner  listened  to 
if  they  say,  "  Bum  a  church,"  than  if  they  say,  ''  Build  one." ' 

'  Then,'  said  the  glee-woman, '  I  were  best  sit  down  and  die.' 

'Do  not  say  so^'  replied  the  smith.  'If  I  could  but  get  you 
a  lodging  for  tixe  night,  I  would  carry  you  the  next  morning  to 
Our  Lady's  Stairs,  from  whence  the  vesseb  go  down  the  river  for 
Dundee,  and  would  put  you  on  board  with  some  one  bound 
that  way,  who  should  see  you  safely  lodged  where  you  would 
have  fair  entertainment  and  kind  usage.' 

'Good — excellent — generous  manl'  said  the  glee-maiden, 
'  do  this,  and  if  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  a  poor  unfortunate 
should  ever  reach  Heaven,  they  will  rise  thither  in  thy  behalf. 
We  will  meet  at  yonder  poetem  door,  at  whatever  time  the 
boats  take  their  departure.' 

'  That  is  at  six  in  the  morning,  when  the  day  is  but  young.' 

'Away  with  you,  then,  to  your  Valentine ;  and  if  she  loves 
you,  oh,  deceive  her  not  1 ' 

'Alas,  poor  damsel  1  I  fear  it  is  deceit  hath  broug|ht  thee  to 
this  pass.  But  I  must  not  leave  you  thus  unprovided.  I  must 
know  where  you  are  to  pass  the  night.' 

'Care  not  for  that,'  replied  Louise :  '  the  heavens  are  dear 
— ^there  are  bushes  and  boskets  enough  by  the  river^ide-^ 
Chariot  and  I  can  well  make  a  sleeping-room  of  a  green  arbour 
for  one  night;  and  to-morrow  will,  wiUi  your  promised  aid,  see 
me  out  of  reach  of  injury  and  wrong.  Oh,  the  night  soon 
passes  away  when  there  is  hope  for  to-morrow  !  Do  you  still 
linger,  with  your  Valentine  waiting  for  you  t   Nay,  I  shall  hold 
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yon  but  a  loitering  lover,  and  you  know  what  belongs  to  a 
minstrers  reproaches.' 

*  1  cannot  leave  you,  damsel/  answered  the  armourer,  now 
completely  melted.  'It  were  mere  murder  to  suffer  you  to 
pass  the  night  exposed  to  the  keenness  of  a  Scottish  blast  in 
Febmaiy.  No— no,  my  word  would  be  ill  kept  in  this  manner; 
and  if  I  should  incur  some  risk  of  blame,  it  is  but  just  penance 
for  thinking  of  thee,  and  using  thee,  more  according  to  my  own 
prejudices,  as  I  now  well  believe,  tlum  thy  merits.  Come  with 
me,  damsel ;  thou  shalt  have  a  sure  and  honest  lodging  for  the 
night,  whatsoever  may  be  the  consequence.  It  would  1^  an  evil 
compliment  to  my  Catharine,  were  I  to  leave  a  poor  creature 
to  be  starved  to  death,  that  I  might  enjoy  her  company  an 
hour  sooner.' 

So  saying,  and  hardening  himself  against  all  anticipations  of 
the  ill  consequences  or  scandal  which  might  arise  from  such  a 
measure,  the  manly-hearted  smith  resolved  to  set  evil  report  at 
defiance^  and  give  the  wanderer  a  night's  refuge  in  his  own 
house.  It  must  be  added,  that  he  did  this  with  extreme 
reluctance,  and  in  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  of  benevolence. 

Ere  our  stout  son  of  Vulcan  had  fixed  his  worship  on  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  a  certain  natural  wildness  of  disposition 
had  placed  him  under  the  influence  of  Venus,  as  well  as  that  of 
Mars ;  and  it  was  only  the  effect  of  a  sincere  attachment  which 
had  withdrawn  him  entirely  from  such  licentious  pleasures. 
He  was  therefore  justly  jealous  of  his  newly-acquir^  reputa- 
tion for  constancy,  which  his  conduct  to  this  poor  wanderer 
must  expose  to  suspicion ;  a  little  doubtful,  perhaps,  of  expos- 
ing himself  too  venturously  to  temptation ;  and  moreover  in 
despair  to  lose  so  much  of  St.  Valentine's  Day,  which  custom 
not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined,  him  to  pass  beside  his  mate 
for  the  season.  The  journey  to  Kinfauns,  and  the  various  trans- 
actions which  followed,  had  consumed  the  day,  and  it  was  now 
nearly  evensong  time. 

As  if  to  make  up  by  a  speedy  pace  for  the  time  he  was  com- 
pelled to  waste  upon  a  subject  so  foreign  to  that  which  he  had 
most  at  heart)  he  strode  on  through  the  Dominicans'  gardens, 
entered  the  town,  and  casting  his  cloak  around  the  lower  part 
of  his  face,  and  pulling  down  his  bonnet  to  conceal  the  upper, 
he  continued  the  same  celerity  of  movement  through  byenstreets 
and  lanes,  hoping  to  reach  his  own  house  in  the  Wynd  without 
being  observed.  But  when  he  had  continued  his  rate  of  walk- 
ing for  ten  minutes,  he  began  to  be  sensible  it  might  be  too 
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rapid  for  the  yotmg  woman  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  accord- 
ingly  looked  behind  him  with  a  degree  of  angry  impatience, 
which  soon  turned  into  compunction,  when  he  saw  that  she  was 
ahnost  utterly  exhausted  by  the  speed  which  she  had  exerted. 

'  Now,  many,  hang  me  up  for  a  brute,'  said  Henry  to  him- 
self. *  Was  my  own  haste  ever  so  greats  could  it  give  that  poor 
creature  wingsf  And  she  loaded  with  baggage  too!  I  am 
an  iU-nurtured  beast,  that  is  certain,  wherever  women  are  in 
question ;  and  always  sure  to  do  wrong  when  I  have  the  best 
will  to  act  right.  Hark  thee,  damsel;  let  me  carry  these 
things  for  thee.    We  shall  make  better  speed  that  I  do  so.' 

Poor  Louise  would  have  objected,  but  her  breath  was  too 
much  exhausted  to  express  herself;  and  she  permitted  her 
good-natured  guardian  to  take  her  little  basket,  which,  when 
the  dog  beheld,  he  came  straight  before  Heniy,  stood  up,  and 
shook  his  fore-paws,  whining  gently,  as  if  he  too  wanted  to  be 
carried. 

'  Nay,  then,  I  must  needs  lend  thee  a  lift  too,'  said  the  smith, 
who  saw  the  creature  was  tired. 

'Fie,  Chariot!'  said  Louise;  'thou  knowest  I  will  carry 
thee  myself.' 

She  endeavoured  to  take  up  the  little  spaniel,  but  it  escaped 
from  her ;  and  going  to  the  other  side  of  the  smith,  renewed  its 
supplication  that  he  would  take  it  up. 

'Chariot's  right,'  said  the  smith:  'he  knows  best  who  is 
ablest  to  bear  him.  This  lets  me  know,  my  pretty  one,  that 
you  have  not  been  always  the  bearer  of  your  own  mail :  Chariot 
can  tell  tales.' 

So  deadly  a  hue  came  across  the  poor  glee-maiden's  counte- 
nance as  Henry  spoke,  that  he  was  obliged  to  support  her,  lest 
she  should  have  dropped  to  the  ground.  She  recovered  again, 
however,  in  an  instant  or  two,  and  with  a  feeble  voice  requested 
her  guide  would  go  on. 

'  Nay — ^nay,'  said  Heniy,  as  they  began  to  move, '  keep  hold 
of  my  cloak,  or  my  arm,  if  it  helps  you  forward  better.  A  fair 
sight  we  are ;  and  had  I  but  a  rebeck  or  a  guitar  at  my  back, 
and  a  jackanapes  on  my  shoulder,  we  should  seem  as  joyous 
a  brace  of  strollers  as  ever  touched  string  at  a  castle  gate. 
'Snails!'  he  ejaculated  internally,  'were  any  neighbour  to 
meet  me  with  this  little  harlotry's  basket  at  my  back,  her  dog 
under  my  arm,  and  herself  hanging  on  my  cloak,  what  could 
they  think  but  that  I  had  turned  mumper  in  good  earnest  f  I 
would  not  for  the  best  harness  I  ever  laid  hamimer  on,  that  any 
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of  oar  long-tongued  neighbours  met  me  in  this  guise ;  it  were 
a  jest  would  last  from  St.  Valentine's  Day  to  next  Candlemas.' 

Stirred  by  these  thoughts,  the  smith,  although  at  the  risk 
of  making  much  longer  a  route  which  he  wished  to  traverse  as 
swiftly  as  possible,  took  the  most  indirect  and  private  course 
which  he  could  find,  in  order  to  avoid  the  main  streets,  still 
crowded  with  people,  owing  to  the  late  scene  of  tumult  and 
agitation.  But  unhappily  his  policy  availed  him  nothing ;  for, 
in  turning  into  an  alley,  he  met  a  man  with  his  cloak  muffled 
around  Ids  face,  from  a  desire  like  his  own  to  pass  unobserved, 
though  the  slight  insignificant  figure,  the  spindle-shanks,  which 
showed  themselves  beneath  the  mantle,  and  the  small  dull  eye 
that  blinked  over  its  upper  folds,  announced  the  pottingar  as 
distinctly  as  if  he  had  carried  his  sign  in  front  of  his  bonnet. 
Hb  imexpected  and  most  unwelcome  presence  overwhelmed  the 
smith  with  confusion.  Ready  evasion  was  not  the  property  of 
his  bold,  blunt  temper ;  and  knowing  this  man  to  be  a  curious 
observer,  a  malignant  tale-bearer,  and  by  no  means  well  dis- 
posed to  himself  in  particular,  no  better  hope  occurred  to  him 
than  that  the  worshipful  apothecary  would  give  him  some 
pretext  to  silence  his  testimony  and  secure  his  discretion  by 
twisting  his  neck  round. 

But,  far  from  doing  or  saying  anything  which  could  warrant 
such  extremities,  the  pottingar,  seeing  himself  so  close  upon 
his  stalwart  townsman  that  recognition  was  inevitable,  seemed 
determined  it  should  be  as  slight  as  possible;  and  without 
appearing  to  notice  anything  particidar  in  the  company  or 
circumstances  in  which  they  met,  he  barely  slid  out  these  words 
as  he  passed  him,  without  even  a  glance  towards  his  com- 
panion after  the  first  instant  of  their  meetmg—'A  meny 
holiday  to  you  once  more,  stout  smith.  What !  thou  art 
bringing  thy  cousin,  pretty  Mistress  Joan  Letham,  with  her 
midl,  fi^m  the  water-side — fresh  from  Dundee,  I  warrant?  I 
heard  she  was  expected  at  the  old  cordwainer's.' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  looked  neither  right  nor  left,  and 
exchanging  a  *  Save  you ! '  with  a  salute  of  the  same  kind  which 
the  smith  rather  muttered  than  uttered  distinctly,  he  glided 
forward  on  his  way  like  a  shadow. 

^The  foul  fiend  catch  me,  if  I  can  swallow  that  pill,'  said 
Henry  Smith,  'how  well  soever  it  may  be  gilded.  The  knave 
has  a  shrewd  eye  for  a  kirtle,  and  knows  a  wild  duck  from  a 
tame  as  well  as  e'er  a  man  in  Perth.  He  were  the  last  in  the 
Fair  City  to  take  sour  plums  for  pears,  or  my  roundabout 
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ooucdn  Joan  for  this  piece  of  fantastio  yanitj.  I  &ncy  his 
bearing  was  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  will  not  see  what  you  might 
wish  me  blind  to  **;  and  he  is  right  to  do  so,  as  he  might  easily 
purchase  himself  a  broken  pate  by  meddling  with  my  matters ; 
and  so  he  will  be  silent  for  his  own  sake.  Bat  whom  have 
we  next  f  By  St  Dunstan,  the  chattering,  bragging,  cowardly 
knave,  Oliver  Proudf ute ! ' 

It  was,  indeed,  the  bold  bonnet-maker  whom  they  next 
encountered,  who>  with  his  cap  on  one  side,  and  trolling  the 
ditty  of 

'  Thou  art  over  long  at  the  pot,  Tom,  Tom/ 

gave  plain  intimation  that  he  had  made  no  dry  meal. 

'  Ha !  my  jolly  smith,'  he  said,  '  have  I  caught  thee  in  the 
manner  f  What,  can  the  true  steel  bend  f  Can  Yulcan,  as  the 
minstrel  says,  pay  Venus  back  in  her  own  coin  f  Faith,  thou 
wilt  be  a  gay  Valentine  before  the  year's  out^  that  begins  with 
the  holiday  so  jollily.' 

'Harkye,  Oliver,'  said  the  displeased  smith,  'shut  your 
eyes  and  pass  on,  crony.  And  harkye  again,  stir  not  your 
tongue  about  what  concerns  you  not,  as  you  value  having  an 
entire  tooth  in  your  head.' 

'I  betray  counself  I  bear  tales,  and  that  against  my 
brother  maitialist  ?  I  scorn  it ;  I  would  not  tell  it  even  to  my 
timber  soldan  1  Why,  I  can  be  a  wild  galliard  in  a  comer  as 
well  as  thou,  man.  And  now  I  think  on't^  I  will  go  with  thee 
somewhere,  and  we  will  have  a  rouse  together,  and  thy  Dalilah 
shall  give  us  a  song.     Ha  1  said  I  not  well  f ' 

<  ikcellently,'  said  Henry,  longing  the  whole  time  to  knock 
his  brother  martialist  down,  but  wisely  taking  a  more  peaceful 
way  to  rid  himself  of  the  incumbrance  of  lus  presence — '  excel- 
lently well  1  I  may  want  thy  help,  too^  for  here  are  five  or 
six  of  the  Douglasses  before  us :  they  will  not  fail  to  try  to 
take  the  wench  from  a  poor  buigher  like  myself,  so  I  will  be 
glad  of  the  assistance  of  a  tearer  such  as  thou  art.' 

*  I  thank  ye — I  thank  ye,'  answered  the  bonnet-maker ;  *  but 
were  I  not  better  run  and  cause  ring  the  common  bell,  and 
get  my  great  sword  f ' 

'  Ay — ay,  run  home  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  say  nothing  of 
what  you  have  seen.' 

'  Who^  I  f    Nay,  fear  me  not.     Pah  1  I  scorn  a  tale-bearer.' 

*  Away  with  you,  then.     I  hear  the  clash  of  armour.' 

This  put  life  and  mettle  into  the  heels  of  the  bonnet-maker. 
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who,  turning  his  baok  on  the  supposed  danger,  set  off  at  a  pace 
which  the  smith  never  doubted  would  speedily  bring  him  to 
his  own  house. 

'  Here  is  another  chattering  jay  to  deal  with,'  thought  the 
smith ;  '  but  I  have  a  hank  over  him  too.  The  minstrels  haTe 
tL/abliOM  of  a  daw  with  borrowed  feathers — ^why,  this  Oliver  is 
the  veiy  bird,  and,  by  St  Dunstan,  if  he  lets  his  chattering 
tongue  run  on  at  my  expense,  I  will  so  pluck  him  as  never 
hawk  plumed  a  partridge.    And  this  he  knows.' 

As  these  reflections  thronged  on  his  mind,  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  end  of  his  journey ;  and,  with  the  glee-maiden  stiU 
hanging  on  his  cloak,  exhausted,  partly  with  fear,  partly  with 
fatigue,  he  at  length  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  wynd,  which 
was  honoured  wil£  his  own  habitation,  and  from  which,  in  the 
uncertainty  that  then  attended  the  application  of  surnames,  he 
derived  one  of  his  own  appellatives.  Here,  on  ordinary  days, 
his  furnace  was  seen  to  blase,  and  four  half-stripped  knaves 
stunned  the  neighbourhood  with  the  clang  of  hammer  and 
stithy.  But  St.  Valentine's  holiday  was  an  excuse  for  these 
men  of  steel  having  shut  the  shop^  and  for  the  present  being 
absent  on  their  own  errands  of  devotion  or  pleasure.  The 
house  which  adjoined  to  the  smithy  called  Henry  its  owner ; 
and  though  it  was  small,  and  situated  in  a  narrow  street,  yet, 
as  there  was  a  lai^  garden  with  fruit-trees  behind  it,  it  con- 
stituted upon  the  whole  a  pleasant  dwelling.  The  smith, 
instead  of  knocking  or  calling,  which  would  have  drawn  neigh- 
bours to  doors  and  windows,  drew  out  a  pass-key  of  his  own 
fabrication,  then  a  great  and  envied  curiosity,  and  opening  the 
door  of  his  house,  intxoduced  his  companion  into  his  habitation. 

The  apartment  which  received  Henry  and  the  glee-maiden 
was  the  kitchen,  which  served  amongst  those  of  the  smith's 
station  for  the  family  sitting-room,  altiiough  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals, like  Simon  Olover,  had  an  eating-room  apart  from  that 
in  which  their  victuals  were  prepared.  In  the  comer  of  this 
apartment,  which  was  arranged  with  an  unusual  attention  to 
cleanliness,  sat  an  old  woman,  whose  neatness  of  attire,  and 
the  predsion  with  which  her  scarlet  plaid  was  drawn  over  her 
head,  so  as  to  descend  to  her  shoulders  on  each  side,  might 
have  indicated  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  Luckie  Shoolbred, 
the  smith's  housekeeper.  Yet  such  and  no  other  was  her 
designation;  and  not  having  attended  mass  in  the  morning, 
she  was  quietly  reposing  herself  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  her 
beads,  half  tdd,  huiging  over  her  left  arm;  her  prayers,  half 
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said,  loitering  apou  her  tongae ;  her  eyes,  half  dosed,  resigniiig 
themBelves  to  dumber,  while  she  expected  the  return  of  her 
foster-son,  without  being  able  to  guess  at  what  hour  it  was 
likely  to  happen.  She  started  up  at  the  sound  of  his  entrance, 
and  bent  her  eye  upon  his  companion,  at  first  with  a  look  of 
the  utmost  surprise,  which  gradually  was  exchanged  for  one 
expresdve  of  great  displeasure. 

'Now  the  saints  bless  mine  eyesight^  Henry  Smith!'  she 
exdaimed,  very  devoutly. 

'  Amen,  vrith  all  my  heart  Get  some  food  ready  presently, 
good  nurse,  for  I  fear  me  this  trayeller  hath  dined  but  lightly.' 

'  And  again  I  pray  that  Our  Lady  would  preserve  my  eye- 
sight from  the  wicked  ddudons  of  Satan ! ' 

'  So  be  ity  I  tell  you,  good  woman.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
all  this  pattering  and  prayering)  Do  you  not  hear  me)  or 
will  you  not  do  as  I  bid  you  ? ' 

'  It  must  be  himself,  then,  whatever  is  of  it  I  But  oh !  it  is 
more  like  the  foul  fiend  in  his  likeness,  to  have  such  a  baggage 
hanging  upon  his  cloak.  O  Harry  Smith,  men  called  you  a 
wild  lad  for  less  things;  but  who  would  ever  have  thought 
that  Harry  would  have  brought  a  light  leman  under  the  roof 
that  sheltered  his  worthy  mother,  and  where  his  own  nurse  has 
dwelt  for  thirty  years  9 ' 

*  Hold  your  peace,  old  woman,  and  be  reasonable,'  said  the 
smith.  'This  glee- woman  is  no  leman  of  mine,  nor  of  any 
other  person  that  I  know  of ;  but  she  is  going  o£f  for  Dundee 
to-morrow  by  the  boats,  and  we  must  give  her  quarters  till 
then.' 

*  Quarters ! '  said  the  old  woman.  '  You  may  give  quarters 
to  such  cattle  if  you  like  it  yourself,  Harry  Wynd;  but  the 
same  house  shall  not  quarter  that  trumpery  quean  and  me,  and 
of  that  you  may  assure  yourself.' 

'Your  mother  is  angry  with  me,'  said  Louise,  misconstruing 
the  connexion  of  the  parties.  '  I  will  not  remain  to  give  her 
any  offence.  If  there  is  a  stable  or  a  cowhouse,  an  empty  stall 
will  be  bed  enough  for  Chariot  and  me.' 

'  Ay — ^ay,  I  am  thinking  it  is  the  quarters  you  are  best  used 
to,'  said  Dame  Shoolbred. 

'  Harkye,  Nurse  Shoolbred,'  said  the  smith.  '  You  know  I 
love  you  for  your  own  sake  and  for  my  mother's ;  but  by  St. 
Dunstan,  who  was  a  saint  of  my  own  craft,  I  will  have  the 
command  of  my  own  house ;  and  if  you  leave  me  without  any 
better  reason  but  your  own  nonsendcal  suspicions,  you  must 
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think  how  you  will  haye  the  door  open  to  you  when  you  return ; 
for  you  shall  have  no  help  of  mine,  I  promise  you.' 

'Aweel,  my  bairn,  and  that  will  never  make  me  risk  the 
honest  name  I  have  kept  for  sixty  years.  It  was  never  your 
mother's  custom,  and  it  shall  never  be  mine,  to  take  up  with 
ranters,  and  jugglers,  and  singing  women ;  and  I  am  not  so 
far  to  seek  for  a  dwelling,  that  the  same  roof  should  cover  me 
and  a  tramping  princess  like  that.' 

With  this  the  refractory  gouvemante  began  in  great  hurry 
to  adjust  her  tartan  mantle  for  going  abroad,  by  pulling  it  so 
far  forwards  as  to  conceal  the  white  linen  cap,  the  edges  of 
which  bordered  her  shrivelled  but  stiU  fresh  and  healthful 
countenance.  This  done,  she  seized  upon  a  stafP,  the  trusty 
companion  of  her  joumejrs,  and  was  fairly  trudging  towards 
the  door,  when  the  smith  stepped  between  her  and  the  passage. 

'Wait  at  least,  old  woman,  tiU  we  have  cleared  scores.  I 
owe  you  for  fee  and  bountith.' 

'  An'  that's  e'en  a  dream  of  your  own  fool's  head.  What 
fee  or  bountith  am  I  to  take  from  the  son  of  your  mother,  that 
fed,  clad,  and  bielded  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  sister  f ' 

'  And  well  you  repay  it^  nurse,  leaving  her  only  child  at  his 
utmost  need.' 

This  seemed  to  strike  the  obstinate  old  woman  with  com- 
punction. She  stopped  and  looked  at  her  master  and  the 
minstrel  alternately ;  then  shook  her  head,  and  seemed  about 
to  resume  her  motion  towards  the  door. 

'  I  only  receive  this  poor  wanderer  under  my  roof,'  urged  the 
smith,  '  to  save  her  from  the  prison  and  the  scouige.' 

'And  why  should  you  save  herf '  said  the  inexorable  Dame 
Shoolbred.  '  I  daresay  she  has  deserved  them  both  as  well  as 
ever  thief  deserved  a  hempen  collar.' 

'For  aught  I  know  ^e  mayor  she  may  not.  But  she 
cannot  deserve  to  be  scourged  to  death,  or  imprisoned  till  she 
is  starved  to  death ;  and  that  is  the  lot  of  them  that  the  Black 
Douglas  bears  mal-talent  against.' 

'  And  you  are  going  to  thraw  the  Black  Douglas  for  the  sake 
of  a  glee-woman )  This  will  be  the  worst  of  your  feuds  yet. 
Oh,  Henry  Gow,  there  is  as  much  iron  in  your  head  as  in  your 
anvil!' 

*I  have  sometimes  thought  this  myself,  Mistress  Shool- 
bred ;  but  if  I  do  get  a  cut  or  two  on  this  new  argument,  I 
wonder  who  is  to  cure  them,  if  you  run  away  from  me  like 
a  scared  wild  goosel     Ay,  and,  moreover,  who  is  to  receive 
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How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 
Savage  and  shrill !    But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  moontain  pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instila 
The  stiiring  memoiy  of  a  thousand  years. 

Btbon. 

Wb  must  now  leave  the  lower  parties  in  onr  historical  drama, 
to  attend  to  the  incidents  which  took  place  among  those  of  a 
higher  rank  and  greater  importance. 

We  pass  from  the  hut  of  an  armourer  to  the  council-room  of 
a  monarch,  and  resume  our  story  just  when,  the  timiult  beneath 
being  settled,  the  angry  chieftains  were  summoned  to  the  royal 
presence.  They  entered,  displeased  with  and  lowering  upon 
each  other,  each  so  exclusively  filled  with  his  own  fancied 
injuries  as  to  be  equally  unwilling  and  unable  to  attend  to 
reason  or  argument.  Albany  alone,  calm  and  crafty,  seemed 
prepared  to  use  their  dissatisfaction  for  his  own  purposes,  and 
turn  each  incident  as  it  should  occur  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
own  indirect  ends. 

The  King's  irresolution,  although  it  amounted  even  to 
timidity,  did  not  prevent  his  assuming  the  exterior  bearing 
becoming  his  situation.  It  was  only  when  hard  pressed,  as  in 
the  preceding  scene,  that  he  lost  his  apparent  composure.  In 
general,  he  might  be  driven  from  his  purpose,  but  seldom  from 
his  dignity  of  manner.  He  received  Albany,  Douglas,  March, 
and  the  prior,  those  ill-assorted  members  of  his  moUey  council, 
with  a  mixture  of  courtesy  and  loftiness,  which  reminded  each 
haughty  peer  that  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign, 
and  compelled  him  to  do  the  beseeming  reverence. 

Having  received  their  salutations,  the  King  motioned  them 
to  be  seated;  and  they  were  obeying  his  commands  when 
Rothsay  entei^ed.  He  walked  gracefully  up  to  his  father,  and, 
kneeling  at  his  footstool,  requested  his  blessing.     Robert,  with 
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ka  aspect  in  which  fondness  and  sorrow  were  ill  disguised, 
made  an  attempt  to  assume  a  look  of  reproof,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  youth's  head  and  said,  with  a  sigh,  '  God  bless 
thee,  my  thoughtless  boy,  and  make  thee  a  wiser  man  in  thy 
future  years  1 ' 

'Amen,  my  dearest  father  1'  said  Bothsay,  in  a  tone  of 
feeling  such  as  his  happier  moments  often  evinced.  He  then 
kissed  the  royid  hand,  with  the  reyerence  of  a  son  and  a 
subject;  and,  instead  of  taking  a  place  at  the  council  board, 
remained  standing  behind  the  King's  chair,  in  such  a  position 
that  he  might,  when  he  chose,  whisper  into  his  father's  ear. 

The  King  next  made  a  sign  to  the  prior  of  St.  Dominic  to 
take  his  place  at  the  table,  on  which  there  were  writing- 
materials,  which,  of  all  the  subjects  present^  Albany  excepted, 
the  churchman  was  alone  able  to  use.*  The  King  then 
opened  the  purpose  of  their  meeting  by  saying,  with  much 
dignity— 

^Our  business,  my  lords,  respected  these  unhappy  dis- 
sensions in  the  Highlands,  which,  we  learn  by  our  latest 
messengers,  are  about  to  occasion  the  waste  and  destruction  of 
the  country,  even  Vithin  a  few  miles  of  this  our  own  court. 
But^  near  as  this  trouble  is,  our  ill  fate,  and  the  instigations  of 
wicked  men,  have  raised  up  one  yet  nearer,  by  throwing  strife 
and  contention  among  the  citizens  of  Perth  and  those  attend- 
ants who  follow  your  lordships  and  others  our  knights  and 
nobles.  I  must  &st^  therefore,  apply  to  yourselves,  my  lords, 
to  know  why  our  court  is  disturbed  by  such  unseemly  con- 
tendings,  and  by  what  means  they  ought  to  be  repressed  1 
Brother  of  Albany,  do  you  tell  us  first  your  sentiments  on  this 
matter.' 

'  Sir,  our  royal  sovereign  and  brother,'  said  the  Duke,  '  being 
in  attendance  on  your  Grace's  person  when  the  fray  began,  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  its  origin.' 

'And  for  me,'  said  the  Prince,  'I  heard  no  worse  war-cry 
than  a  minstrel  wench's  ballad,  and  saw  no  more  dangerous 
bolts  flying  than  hazel  nuts.' 

'  And  I,'  said  the  Earl  of  March,  *  could  only  perceive  that 
the  stout  citizens  of  Perth  had  in  chase  some  kiiaves  who  had 
assumed  the  Bloody  Heart  on  their  shoulders.  They  ran  too 
fast  to  be  actually  the  men  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas.' 

Douglas  understood  the  sneer,  but  only  replied  to  it  by  one 
of  those  withering  looks  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  inti- 

*  See  Bottmy'e  CSiMMter.    Note  S9. 
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mate  his  mortal  resentment.    He  spoke,  however,  with  haughty 
oomposure. 

'  Mj  liege,'  he  said,  '  must  of  oourse  know  it  is  Doughis  who 
must  answer  to  this  heavy  ohaige ;  for  when  was  there  strife 
or  bloodshed  in  SooUand,  but  there  were  foul  tongues  to  asperse 
a  Douglas  or  a  Douglas's  man  as  having  given  cause  to  them  ? 
We  have  here  goodly  witnesses.  I  speak  not  of  my  Lord  of 
Albany,  who  has  only  said  that  he  was,  as  well  becomes  him, 
by  your  Grace's  side.  And  I  say  nothing  of  my  Lord  of 
Rothsay,  who,  as  befits  his  rank,  years,  and  understanding, 
was  cracking  nuts  with  a  strolling  musician.  He  smiles.  Here 
he  may  say  his  pleasure;  I  shsdl  not  forget  a  tie  which  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten.  But  here  is  my  Lord  of  March,  who 
saw  my  followers  flying  before  the  clowns  of  Perth.  I  can  tell 
that  earl  that  the  followers  of  the  Bloody  Heart  advance  or 
retreat  when  their  chieftain  commands  and  the  good  of  Scot- 
land requires.' 

'And  I  can  answer '  exclaimed  the  equally  proud  Earl 

of  March,  his  blood  rushing  into  his  face^  when  the  King 
interrupted  him. 

'Peace!  angry  lords,'  said  the  King,  'and  remember  in 
whose  presence  you  stand.  And  you,  my  Lord  of  Douglas, 
tell  us,  if  you  can,  the  cause  of  ^is  mutiny,  and  why  your 
followers,  whose  general  good  services  we  are  most  willing  to 
acknowledge,  were  thus  active  in  private  brawl' 

'I  obey,  my  lord,'  said  Douglas,  slightly  stooping  a  head 
that  seldom  bent.  'I  was  passing  from  my  lodgings  in  the 
Carthusian  convent,  through  the  High  Street  of  Perth,  with  a 
few  of  my  ordinary  retinue,  when  I  beheld  some  of  the  baser 
sort  of  citizens  crowding  around  the  Cross,  against  which  there 
was  nailed  this  placard,  and  that  which  accompanies  it.' 

He  took  from  a  pocket  in  the  bosom  of  his  buff-coat  a  human 
hand  and  a  piece  of  parchment.  The  ELing  was  shocked  and 
agitated. 

'Read,'  he  said,  'good  father  prior,  and  let  that  ghastly 
spectacle  be  removed.' 

The  prior  read  a  placard  to  the  following  purpose : — 

'  Inasmuch  as  the  house  of  a  citizen  of  Perth  was  assaulted 
last  night,  being  St  Valentine's  Eve,  by  a  sort  of  disorderly 
night-walkers,  belonging  to  some  company  of  the  strangers 
now  resident  in  the  Fair  City;  and  whereas  this  hand  was 
struck  from  one  of  the  lawless  limmers  in  the  fray  that  ensued, 
the  provost  and  magistrates  have  directed  that  it  should  be 
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nailed  to  the  CroflSy  in  soom  and  contempt  of  those  by  whom 
sach  brawl  was  oooasioned.  And  if  any  one  of  knightly  degree 
shall  say  that  this  our  act  is  wrongfully  done,  I,  Patrick 
Charteris  of  Kinfauns,  knight^  will  justify  this  cartel  in  knightly 
weapons,  within  the  barrace ;  or,  if  any  one  of  meaner  birth 
shall  deny  what  is  here  said,  he  shall  be  met  with  by  a  citizen 
of  the  Fair  City  of  Perth,  according  to  his  degree.  And  so  God 
and  St.  John  protect  the  Fair  City  1 ' 

'Ton  will  not  wonder,  my  lord,'  resumed  Douglas,  Hhat, 
when  my  almoner  had  read  to  me  Uie  contents  of  so  insolent  a 
scroll,  I  caused  one  of  my  squires  to  pluck  down  a  trophy  so 
disgraceful  to  the  chivalry  and  nobility  of  Scotland.  Where- 
upon, it  seems  some  of  these  saucy  bui^hers  took  license  to 
hoot  and  insult  the  hindmost  of  my  train,  who  wheeled  their 
horses  on  them,  and  would  soon  have  settled  the  feud,  but  for 
my  positive  command  that  they  should  follow  me  in  as  much 
peace  as  the  rascally  vulgar  would  permits  And  thus  they 
arrived  here  in  the  guise  of  flying  men,  when,  with  my  command 
to  repel  force  by  force,  they  might  have  set  fire  to  the  four 
comers  of  this  wretched  borough,  and  stifled  the  insolent  churls, 
like  malicious  fox-oubs  in  a  burning  brake  of  furae.' 

There  was  a  silence  when  Douglas  had  done  speaking,  until 
the  Duke  of  Rothsay  answered,  addressing  his  father — 

'  Since  the  Earl  of  Douglas  possesses  the  power  of  burning 
the  town  whero  your  Grace  holds  your  court,  so  soon  as  the 
provost  and  he  differ  about  a  night  riot,  or  the  terms  of  a  cartel, 
I  am  sure  we  ought  all  to  be  thankful  that  he  has  not  the  will 
to  do  sa' 

'  The  Duke  of  Rothsay,'  said  Douglas,  who  «eemed  resolved 
to  maintain  command  of  his  temper, '  may  have  reason  to  thank 
Heaven  in  a  more  serious  tone  than  he  now  uses  that  the 
Douglas  is  as  true  as  he  is  powerful.  This  is  a  time  when  the 
subjects  in  all  countries  rise  f^inst  the  law :  we  have  heard  of 
the  insurgents  of  t^ie^bquef^in  France ;  and  of  Jack  Straw, 
and  Hob  Miller,  ai^d-^tesbn  iBall,  among  the  Southron ;  and  we 
may  be  sure  there  is  fuel  enough  to  catch  such  a  flame,  were  it 
spreading  to  our  frontiers.  When  I  see  peasants  challenging 
noblemen,  and  nailing  the  hands  of  the  gentry  to  then:  city 
cross,  I  will  not  say  I  ftar  mutiny — ^for  that  would  be  false— 
but  I  foresee,  and  will  stand  well  prepared  for,  it.' 

'  And  why  does  my  Lord  Douglas  say,'  answered  the  Earl  of 
Maroh,  'that  this  cartel  has  been  done  by  churls f  I  see  Sir 
Patrick  Charteris's  name  there,  and  he,  I  ween,  is  of  no  churl's 
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blood.   The  Douglas  himflolf  ,  since  he  t&kes  the  matter  so  wannly, 
might  lift  Sir  Patrick's  gauntlet  without  soiling  of  his  honour.' 

'  My  Lord  of  March,'  replied  Douglas,  *  should  speak  but  of 
what  he  understands.  I  do  no  injustice  to  the  descendant  of 
the  Red  Bover,  when  I  say  he  is  too  slight  to  be  weighed  with 
the  Douglas.  The  heir  of  Thomas  Randolph  might  have  a  better 
claim  to  his  answer.' 

'  And,  by  my  honour,  it  shall  not  miss  for  want  of  my  asking 
th^  grace^'  said  the  Earl  of  March,  pulling  his  glove  off. 

*Stay,  my  lord,'  said  the  King.  'Do  us  not  bo  gross  an 
injury  as  to  bring  your  feud  to  mortal  defiance  here ;  but  rather 
offer  your  ungloyed  hand  in  kindness  to  the  noble  earl,  and 
embrace  in  token  of  your  mutual  fealty  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.' 

'Not  so^  my  li^e,'  answered  March;  'your  Majesty  may 
command  me  to  return  my  gauntlet,  for  that  and  all  the  armour 
it  belongs  to  are  at  your  command,  while  I  continue  to  hold 
my  earldom  of  the  crown  of  Scotland ;  but  when  I  clasp  Douglas, 
it  must  be  with  a  mailed  hand.  Farewell,  my  liege.  My 
counsels  here  avail  not>  nay,  are  so  unfavourably  received,  that 
perhaps  farther  stay  were  unwholesome  for  my  safety.  May 
Grod  keep  your  Highness  from  (^n  enemies  and  treacherous 
friends !  I  am  for  my  castle  of  Dunbar,  from  whence  I  think 
you  will  soon  hear  news.  Farewell  to  you,  my  Lords  of  Albany 
and  Douglas ;  yon  are  playing  a  high  game,  look  you  play  it 
hxclj.  Farewell,  poor  thoughtless  prince,  who  art  sporting  like 
a  fawn  within  spring  of  a  tiger!  Farewell,  all — Geoige  of 
Dunbar  sees  the  evil  he  cannot  remedy.     Adieu,  all.' 

The  King  would  have  spoken,  but  the  accents  died  on  his 
tongue,  as  he  received  from  Albany  a  look  cautioning  him  to 
forbear.  The  Earl  of  March  left  the  apartment^  receiving  the 
mute  salutations  of  the  members  of  the  council  whom  he  had 
severally  addressed,  excepting  from  Douglas  alone,  who  returned 
to  his  farewell  speech  a  glance  of  contemptuous  defiance. 

'  The  recreant  goes  to  betray  ns  to  the  Southron,'  he  said ; 
'  his  pride  rests  on  his  possessing  that  sea-worn  hold*  which  can 
admit  the  English  into  Lothian.  Nay,  look  not  alarmed,  my 
liege,  I  will  hold  good  what  I  say.  Nevertheless,  it  is  yet  time. 
Speak  but  the  word,  my  liege — say  but  "Arrest  him,"  and 
March  shall  not  yet  cross  the  Earn  on  his  traitorous  journey.' 

'Nay,  gallant  earl,'  said  Albany,  who  wished  rather  that 
the  two  powerful  lords  should  counterbalance  each  other  than 
that  one  should  obtain  a  decisive  superiority,  'that  were  too 

*  The  CMtie  of  Dniibar. 
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hasty  oounflel.  The  Earl  of  March  came  hither  on  the  King's 
warrant  of  aaf e-oonduct,  and  it  may  not  consist  with  my  royal 
brother's  honour  to  break  it.  Yet>  if  your  lordship  can  bring  any 
detailed  proof        ' 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

'  His  Grace  of  Albany  is  unwontedly  scrupulous  to-day,'  said 
Douglas ;  '  but  it  skills  not  wasting  words — the  time  is  past — 
these  are  March's  trumpets,  and  I  warrant  me  he  rides  at  flight- 
speed  so  soon  as  he  passes  the  South  Port.  We  shall  hear  of 
him  in  time ;  and  if  it  be  as  I  have  conjectured,  he  shall  be  met 
with  though  all  England  backed  his  treachery.' 

*  Nay,  let  us  hope  better  of  the  noble  earl,'  said  the  King, 
no  way  displeased  that  the  quarrel  betwixt  March  and  Douglas 
had  seemed  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  the  disagreement  betwixt 
Bothsay  and  his  fathei^in-law ;  'he  hath  a  fiery,  but  not  a 
sullen,  temper.  In  some  things  he  has  been — I  will  not  say 
wronged,  but  disappointed— and  something  is  to  be  aUowed 
to  the  resentment  of  high  blood  armed  with  great  power.  But> 
thank  Heaven,  all  of  us  who  remain  are  of  one  sentiment,  and, 
I  may  say,  of  one  house ;  so  that,  at  least,  our  councils  cannot 
now  be  thwarted  with  disunion.  Father  prior,  I  pray  you  take 
your  writing-materials,  for  you  must  as  usual  be  our  clerk  of 
^unciL  ^  now  tobusiness,  mj  lords ;  and  our  fimt  object 
of  consideration  must  be  this  Highland  cumber.' 

'  Between  the  Clan  Ghattan  and  the  Clan  Quhele,'  said  the 
prior,  *  which,  as  our  last  adTices  from  our  brethren  at  Dun- 
keld  inform  us,  is  ready  to  break  out  into  a  more  formidable 
warfare  than  has  yet  taken  place  between  these  sons  of  Belial, 
who  speak  of  nothing  else  than  of  utterly  destroying  one 
another.  Their  forces  are  assembling  on  each  side,  and  not  a 
man  claiming  in  the  tenth  degree  of  kindred  but  must  repair 
to  the  brattaoh  *  of  his  tribe,  or  stand  to  the  punishment  oi 
fire  and  sword.  The  fiery  cross  hath  flitted  about  like  a  meteor 
in  erery  direction,  and  awakened  stiange  and  unknown  tribes 
beyond  the  distant  Moray  Firth — ^may  Heayen  and  St.  Dominic 
be  our  protection !  But  if  your  lordships  cannot  find  remedy 
for  eyil,  it  will  spread  broad  and  wide,  and  the  patrimony  of 
the  church  must  in  every  direction  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
these  Amalekites,  with  whom  there  is  as  little  devotion  to 
Heaven  as  there  is  pity  or  love  to  their  neighbour — may  Our 
Lady  be  our  guard !  We  hear  some  of  them  are  yet  utter 
heaUiens,  and  worship  Mahound  and  Termagaunt.' 

•  SeeKotaaO. 
XXII  lO 
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'  My  lords  and  kinsmen/  said  Robert,  '  ye  have  heard  the 
ni^ency  of  this  case,  and  may  desire  to  know  my  sentiments 
before  you  deliver  what  your  own  wisdom  shall  suggest.  And, 
in  sooth,  no  better  remedy  occurs  to  me  than  to  send  two  oom- 
missioners,  with  full  power  from  us  to  settle  such  debates  as  be 
among  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  charge  them,  as  they 
shall  be  answerable  to  the  law,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
forbear  all  practices  of  violence  against  each  other.' 

'  I  approve  of  your  Grace's  proposal,'  said  Bothsay ;  *  and  I 
trust  the  good  prior  will  not  i^se  the  venerable  station 
of  envoy  upon  this  peacemaking  errand.  And  his  reverend 
brother,  the  abbot  of  the  Carthusian  convent,  must  contend  for 
an  honour  which  will  certainly  add  two  most  eminent  recruits 
to  the  large  army  of  martyrs,  since  the  Highlanders  little  regard 
the  distinction  betwixt  clerk  and  layman  in  the  ambassadors 
whom  you  send  to  them.' 

'  My  royal  Lord  of  Rothsay,'  said  the  prior, '  if  I  am  destined 
to  the  blessed  crown  of  martyrdom,  I  shall  be  doubtless 
directed  to  the  path  by  which  I  am  to  attain  it.  Meantime,  if 
you  speak  in  jest,  may  Heaven  pardon  you,  and  give  you  light 
to  perceive  that  it  were  better  buckle  on  your  arms  to  guard 
the  possessions  of  the  church,  so  perilously  endangered,  than  to 
employ  your  wit  in  taunting  her  ministers  and  servants.' 

'I  taunt  no  one,  father  prior,'  said  the  youth,  yawning; 
'  nor  have  I  much  objection  to  taking  arms,  excepting  that  they 
are  a  somewhat  cumbrous  garb,  and  in  February  a  furred 
mantle  is  more  suiting  to  the  weather  than  a  steel  corslet  And 
it  irks  me  the  more  to  put  on  cold  harness  in  this  nipping 
weather,  that,  would  but  the  church  send  a  detachment  of  their 
saints — and  they  have  some  Highland  ones  well  known  in  this 
district,  and  doubtless  used  to  the  climate— they  might  fight 
their  own  battles,  like  merry  St.  George  of  England.  But  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  we  hear  of  their  miracles  when  they  are 
propitiated,  and  of  their  vengeance  if  anyone  trespasses  on 
their  patrimonies,  and  these  are  urged  as  reasons  for  extending 
their  lands  by  large  largesses ;  and  yet,  if  there  come  down  but 
a  band  of  twenty  Highlanders,  bell,  book,  and  candle  make  no 
speed,  and  the  belted  baron  must  be  fain  to  maintain  ihe 
church  in  possession  of  the  lands  which  he  has  given  to  her,  as 
much  as  if  he  himself  still  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  them.' 

'  Son  David,'  said  the  King,  '  you  give  an  undue  license  to 
your  tongue.' 

*  Nay,  sir,  I  am  mute,'  replied  the  Prince.     *  I  had  no  pur- 
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pose  to  disfcarb  your  Highness,  or  displease  the  father  prior, 
who,  with  so  many  miracles  at  his  disposal,  will  not  face,  as  it 
seems,  a  handful  of  Highland  caterans.' 

'We  know,'  said  the  prior,  with  suppressed  indignation, 
*  from  what  source  these  yUe  doctrines  are  derived,  which  we 
hear  with  horror  from  the  tongue  that  now  utters  them. 
When  princes  converse  with  heretics,  their  minds  and  manners 
are  alike  corrupted.  They  show  themselves  in  the  streets  as 
the  companions  of  maskers  and  harlots,  and  in  the  council  as 
the  scomers  of  the  church  and  of  holy  things*' 

'Peace,  good  father ! '  said  the  King.  'Bothsay  shall  make 
amends  for  what  he  has  idly  spoken.  Ala« !  let  us  take  counsel 
in  friendly  fashion,  rather  tlumi  resemble  a  mutinous  crew  of 
mariners  in  a  sinking  vessel,  when  eadi  is  more  intent  on 
quarrelling  with  his  neighbours  than  in  assisting  the  exertions 
of  the  forlorn  master  for  the  safety  of  the  ship.  My  Lord  of 
Douglas,  your  house  has  been  seldom  to  lack  when  tibie  crown 
of  Scotland  desired  either  wise  coimsel  or  manly  achievement ; 
I  trust  you  will  help  us  in  this  strait.' 

'  I  can  only  wonder  that  the  strait  should  exist,  my  lord,' 
answered  the  haughty  Douglas.  '  When  I  was  entrusted  with 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  kingdom,  there  were  some  of  these  wild 
clans  came  down  from  the  Grampians.  I  troubled  not  the 
council  about  the  matter,  but  made  the  sheriff,  Lord  Ruthven, 
get  to  horse  with  the  forces  of  the  Carse — ^the  Hays,  the  Lind- 
says, the  Ogilvies,  and  other  gentlemen.  By  St.  Bride !  when 
it  was  steel  coat  to  frieze  mantle,  the  thieves  knew  what  lances 
were  good  for,  and  whether  swords  had  edges  or  no.  There 
were  some  three  hundred  of  their  best  bonnets,  besides  that  of 
their  chief,  Donald  Cormac,*  left  on  the  moor  of  Thorn  and 
in  Rochinroy  Wood ;  and  as  many  were  gibbeted  at  Houghman- 
staresjt  which  has  still  the  name  from  the  hangman  work  that 
was  done  there.  This  is  the  way  men  deal  with  thieves  in  my 
country ;  and  if  gentler  methods  will  succeed  better  with  these 
Earish  knaves,  do  not  blame  Douglas  for  speaking  his  mind. 
Tou  smile,  my  Lord  of  Rothsay.  May  I  ask  how  I  have  a 
second  time  become  your  jest,  before  I  have  replied  to  the 
first  which  you  passed  on  me ?' 

*  Nay,  be  not  wrathful,  my  good  Lord  of  Douglas,'  answered 
the  Prince ; '  I  did  but  smile  to  think  how  your  princely  retinue 
would  dwindle  if  every  thief  were  dealt  with  as  the  poor  High- 
landers at  Houghmanstares.' 

*  SonwratlMwItlM  place  tUaikimiBli  80  late  U144S.  t  8m  Mote  67. 
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The  King  again  interfered,  to  prevent  tlie  Earl  from  giving 
an  angrj  reply.  '  Tour  lordship,'  said  he  to  Douglas,  '  advises 
wisely  that  we  should  trust  to  arms  when  these  men  come  out 
against  our  subjects  on  the  fair  and  level  plain ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  put  a  stop  to  their  disorders  while  they  continue  to 
lurk  within  their  mountains.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
Clan  Ghattan  and  the  Clan  Quhele  are  great  confederacies, 
consisting  each  of  various  tribes,  l^ho  are  banded  together, 
each  to  support  their  own  separate  league,  and  who  of  late 
have  had  dissensions  which  have  drawn  blood  wherever  they 
have  met)  whether  individually  or  in  bands.  The  whole  country 
is  torn  to  pieces  by  their  restless  feuds.' 

*  I  cannot  see  the  evil  of  this,' said  the  Douglas:  'the  ruffians 
will  destroy  each  other,  and  the  deer  of  the  Highlands  will 
increase  as  the  men  dixninish.  We  shall  gaiti  as  hunters  the 
exercise  we  lose  as  warriors.' 

'Rather  say  that  the  wolves  will  hicrease  as  the  men 
diminish,'  replied  the  King. 

'I  am  content)'  said  Douglas:  'better  wild  wolves  than 
wild  caterans.  Ldt  there  be  strong  forces  maintained  along 
the  Earish  fh>ntier,  to  separate  the  quiet  from  the  disturbed 
country.  Confine  the  fire  of  dvil  war  within  the  Highlands ; 
let  it  spend  its  uncontrolled  fuiy,  and  it  will  be  soon  burnt  out 
for  want  of  fuel.  The  survivors  will  be  humbled,  and  will  be 
more  obedient  to  a  whisper  of  your  Grace's  pleasure  than  their 
fathers,  or  the  knaves  that  now  exist,  have  been  to  your 
strictest  commands.' 

'  This  is  wise  but  ungodly  counsel,'  said  the  prior,  shaking 
his  head ;  '  I  cannot  take  it  upon  my  conscience  to  recommend 
It.  It  is  wisdom,  but  it  is  the  wisdom  of  Achitophel,  crafty  at 
once  and  cruel.' 

'My  heart  tells  me  so,*  said  the  King,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  breast — 'my  heart  tells  me  that  it  will  be  asked  of  me  at 
the  awfid  day,  "  Kobert  Btuart^  where  are  the  subjects  I  have 
\\  given  thee!"  it  tells  me  that  I  must  account  for  them  all, 
Saxon  and  Gael,  Lowland,  Highland,  and  Border  man ;  that  I 
will  not  be  required  to  answer  for  those  alone  who  have  wealth 
and  knowledge,  but  for  those  also  who  were  robbers  because 
they  were  poor,  and  rebels  because  they  were  ignorant.' 

'Tour  Highness  speaks  like  a  Christian  king,'  said  the 
prior;  'but  you  bear  the  sword  as  well  as  the  sceptre,  and 
this  present  evil  is  of  a  kind  which  the  sword  must  cure.' 

'  Harkye,  my  lords,'  said  the  Prince,  looking  up  as  if  a  gay 
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thought  had  suddenly  struck  him.  'Suppose  we  teach  these 
savage  mountaineers  a  strain  of  chivaby?  It  were  no  hard 
matter  to  bring  these  two  great  commanders,  the  oaptain  of 
the  Clan  Chattan  and  the  chief  of  the  no  less  doughty  race  of 
the  Clan  Quhele,  to  defy  each  other  to  mortal  combat  They 
might  fight  here  in  Perth — we  would  lend  them  horse  and 
armour ;  thus  their  feud  would  be  stanched  by  the  death  of 
one^  or  probably  both,  of  the  villains,  for  I  think  both  would 
break  their  necks  in  the  first  charge ;  my  father's  godly  desire 
of  saving  blood  would  be  attained ;  and  we  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  such  a  combat  between  two  salvage  knights, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  wearing  breeches  and  mounted 
on  horses,  as  has  not  been  heard  of  since  the  days  of  King 
Arthur.' 

*  Shame  upon  you,  David ! '  said  the  King.  '  Do  you  make 
the  distress  of  your  native  country,  and  the  perplexity  of  our 
councils,  a  subject  for  buffoonery  ? ' 

*  If  you  will  pardon  me,  royal  brother,'  said  Albany,  *  I  think 
that,  though  my  princely  nephew  hath  started  this  thought  in 
a  jocular  manner,  there  may  be  something  wrought  out  of  it, 
which  might  greatly  remedy  this  pressing  evil.' 

'Good  brother,'  replied  the  King,  'it  is  unkind  to  expose 
Rothsay's  foUy  by  pressing  further  bis  ill-timed  jest.  We  know 
the  Highland  clans  have  not  our  customs  of  cUvaliy,  uor  the 
habit  or  mode  of  doing  battle  which  these  require,' 

'True,  your  Grace,'  answered  Albany;  'yet  I  speak  not  in 
scorn,  but  in  serious  earnest.  Tru^  the  mountaineers  have 
not  our  forms  and  mode  of  doing  battle  in  the  lists,  but  they 
have  those  which  are  as  e%ctual  to  the  destruction  of  human 
life ;  and  so  that  the  mortal  game  is  played,  and  the  stake  won 
and  lost,  what  signifies  it  whether  these  Gael  fight  with  sword 
and  lance,  as  beoomes  belted  knights,  or  with  sand-bags,  like 
the  crestless  ohurb  of  England,  or  butcher  each  other  with 
knives  and  skenes,  in  their  own  barbarous  fashion)  Their 
habits,  like  our  own,  refer  all  disputed  rights  and  claims  to  the 
decision  of  battle.  They  are  as  vain,  too,  as  they  are  fierce ; 
and  the  idea  that  these  two  clans  would  be  admitted  to  combat 
in  presence  of  your  Grace  and  of  your  court  will  readily  induce 
them  to  refer  their  dififorenoe  to  the  fate  of  battle,  even  were 
such  rough  arbitrem^nt  less  familiar  to  their  customs,  and  that 
in  any  such  numbers  a«  shall  be  thought  most  convenient.  We 
must  take  care  that  they  approach  not  the  court,  save  in  such 
a  fajdiion  and  number  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  surprise 
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UB ;  and  that  point  being  provided  against^  the  more  that  shall 
be  admitted  to  combat  upon  either  side,  the  greater  will  be 
the  slaughter  among  their  bravest  and  most  stirring  men, 
and  the  more  the  cluuQce  of  the  Highlands  being  quiet  for  some 
time  to  come.' 

*  This  were  a  bloody  policy,  brother,'  said  the  King ;  '  and 
again  I  say,  that  I  cannot  bring  my  conscience  to  countenance 
the  slaughter  of  these  rude  men,  that  are  so  little  betfcer  than 
so  many  benighted  heathens.' 

'And  are  their  lives  more  precious,'  asked  Albany,  'than 
those  of  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  by  your  Grace's  license  are 
so  frequently  admitted  to  fight  in  barrace,  either  for  the 
satisfying  of  disputes  at  law  or  simply  to  acquire  honour)' 

The  King,  thus  hard  pressed,  had  little  to  sav  against  a 
custom  so  engrafted  upon  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  the  usages 
of  chivalry  as  the  trial  by  combat ;  and  he  only  replied,  '  Qod 
knows,  I  have  never  granted  such  license  as  you  urge  me  with 
unless  with  the  greatest  repugnance ;  and  that  I  never  saw  men 
have  strife  together  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  but  I  could  have 
wished  to  appease  it  with  the  shedding  of  my  own.' 

'  But,  my  gracious  lord,'  said  the  prior,  '  it  seems  that,  if  we 
follow  not  some  such  policy  as  this  of  my  Lord  of  Albany,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  that  of  the  Douglas ;  and,  at  the  nak  of 
the  dubious  event  of  battle,  and  with  the  certainty  of  losing 
many  excellent  subjects,  do,  by  means  of  the  Lowlaiid  swords, 
that  which  these  wild  mountaineers  will  otherwise  perform  with 
their  own  hand.  What  says  my  Lord  of  Douglas  to  the  policy 
of  his  Grace  of  Albany  f ' 

'  Douglas,'  said  the  haughty  lord,  *  never  counselled  that  to 
be  done  by  policy  which  might  be  attained  by  open  force.  He 
remains  by  his  opinion,  and  is  willing  to  march  at  the  head  of 
his  own  followers,  with  those  of  the  barons  of  Perthshire  and 
the  Carse,  and  either  bring .  these  Highlanders  to  reason  or 
subjection,  or  leave  the  body  of  a  Douglas  among  their  savage 
wildernesses.' 

'It  is  nobly  spoken,  my  Lord  of  Douglas,'  said  Albany; 
'  and  well  might  the  King  rely  upon  thy  undaunted  heart  and 
the  courage  of  thy  resolute  followers.  But  see  you  not  how  soon 
you  may  be  called  elsewhere,  where  your  presence  and  services 
are  altogether  indispensable  to  Scotland  and  her  monarch) 
Marked  you  not  the  gloomy  tone  in  which  the  fiery  March 
limited  his  allegiance  and  faith  to  our  sovereign  here  present 
to  that  space  for  which  he  was  to  remain  King  Robert's  vassal  f 
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And  did  not  you  yonrself  suspect  that  he  was  plotting  a  trans- 
ference of  his  allegiance  to  England  ?  Other  chiefs,  of  subordinate 
power  and  inferior  fame,  may  do  battle  with  the  Highlanders ; 
but  if  Dunbar  admit  the  Percies  and  their  Englishmen  into  our 
frontiers,  who  will  drive  them  back  if  the  Douglas  be  elsewhere?' 

^My  sword,'  answered  Douglas,  '  is  equally  at  the  service  of 
his  Majesty  on  the  frontier  or  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
H^hlands.  I  have  seen  the  backs  of  the  proud  Percy  and 
George  of  Dunbar  ere  now,  and  I  may  see  them  again.  And, 
if  it  is  the  King's  pleasure  I  should  take  measures  against  this 
probable  conjunction  of  stranger  and  traitor,  I  admit  that, 
rather  than  trust  to  an  inferior  or  feebler  hand  the  important 
task  of  settling  the  Highlands,  I  would  be  disposed  to  give  my 
opinion  in  favour  of  die  policy  of  my  Lord  of  Albany,  and 
sufier  those  savages  to  carve  each  others  limbs,  without  giving 
barons  and  knights  the  trouble  of  hunting  them  down.' 

'  My  Lord  of  Douglas,'  said  the  Prince,  who'seemed  determined 
to  omit  no  opportunity  to  gall  his  haughty  father-in-law,  '  does 
not  choose  to  leave  to  us  Lowlanders  even  the  poor  crumbs  of 
honour  which  might  be  gathered  at  the  expense  of  the  Highland 
kerne,  while  he,  with  his  Border  chivalry,  reaps  the  full  harvest 
of  victory  over  the  English.  But  Percy  hath  seen  men's  backs 
as  well  as  Douglas ;  and  I  have  known  as  great  wonders  as  that 
he  who  goes  forth  to  seek  such  wool  should  come  back  shorn.' 

'A  phrase,'  said  Douglas,  'well  becoming  a  prince  who 
speaks  of  honour  with  a  wandering  harlot's  scrip  in  his  bonnet, 
by  way  of  favour.' 

*  Excuse  it,  my  lord,'  said  Bothsay :  'men  who  have  matched 
unfittingly  become  careless  in  the  choice  of  those  whom  they 
love  par  amours.  The  chained  dog  must  snatch  at  the  nearest 
bone.' 

'  Bothsay,  my  unhappy  son ! '  exclaimed  the  King,  '  art  thou 
mad  9  or  wouldst  thou  draw  down  on  thee  the  full  storm  of  a 
king  and  father's  displeasure  ? ' 

'  I  am  dumb,'  returned  the  Prince,  *  at  your  Grace's  command.' 

'Well,  then,  my  Lord  of  Albany,'  said  the  King,  'since  such 
is  your  advice,  and  since  Scottish  blood  must  flow,  how,  I  pray 
you,  are  we  to  prevail  on  these  fierce  men  to  refer  their  quarrel 
to  such  a  combat  as  you  propose  ? ' 

'  That,  my  liege,'  said  Albany,  '  must  be  the  result  of  more 
mature  deliberation.  But  the  task  will  not  be  difficult.  Gold 
will  be  needful  to  bribe  some  of  the  bards  and  principal 
counsellors  and  spokesmen.     The  chiefs,  moreover,  of  both  these 
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leagaes  mtist  be  made  to  understand  that,  unless  they  agree 
to  this  amicable  settlement ' 

'  AmicabUf  brother ! '  said  the  King,  with  emphasis. 

*Aj,  amicable,  mj  liege,'  replied  his  brother,  'since  it  is 
better  the  country  were  placed  in  peace,  at  the  expense  of  losing 
a  score  or  two  of  Highland  kernes,  than  remain  at  war  till  as 
many  thousands  are  destroyed  by  sword,  fire,  famine,  and  all 
the  extremities  of  mountain  battle.  To  return  to  the  purpose : 
I  think  that  the  first  party  to  whom  the  accommodation  is  pro- 
posed will  snatch  at  it  eagerly ;  that  the  other  will  be  ashamed 
to  reject  an  offer  to  rest  ^e  cause  on  the  swords  of  their  bravest 
men ;  that  the  national  vanity,  and  factious  hate  to  each  other, 
will  prevent  them  from  seeing  our  purpose  in  adopting  such  a 
rule  of  decision ;  and  that  they  will  be  more  eager  to  cut  each 
other  to  pieces  than  we  can  be  to  haUoo  them  on.  And  now, 
as  our  counsels  are  finished,  so  far  as  I  can  aid,  I  will  withdraw.' 

*  Stay  yet  a  moment,'  said  the  prior,  '  for  I  also  have  a  grief 
to  disclose,  of  a  nature  so  black  and  horrible,  that  your  Grace's 
pious  heart  will  hardly  credit  its  existence ;  and  I  state  it  mourn- 
fully, because,  as  certain  as  that  I  am  an  unworthy  servant  of 
St.  Dominic,  it  is  the  cause  of  the  displeasiure  of  Heaven  against 
this  poor  country,  by  which  our  victories  are  turned  into  defeat, 
our  gladness  into  mourning,  our  councils  distracted  with  dis- 
union,  and  our  country  devoured  by  dvU  ^.' 

'Speak,  reverend  prior,'  said  the  King;  'assuredly,  if  the 
cause  of  such  evils  be  in  me  or  in  my  house,  I  will  take  instant 
care  to  their  removal.' 

He  uttered  these  words  with  a  faltering  voice,  and  eagerly 
waited  for  the  prior's  reply,  in  the  dread,  no  doubt,  that  it 
might  implicate  Bothsay  in  some  new  charge  of  folly  or  vice. 
His  apprehensions  perhaps  deceived  him,  when  he  thought  he 
saw  Uie  churchman's  eye  rest  for  a  moment  on  the  Prince, 
before  he  said,  in  a  solemn  tone, '  Heresy,  my  noble  and  gracious 
liege — heresy  is  among  us.  She  snatches  soul  after  soul  from 
the  congregation,  as  wolves  steal  lambs  from  the  sheepfold.' 

'  There  are  enough  of  shepherds  to  watch  the  fold,'  answered 
the  Duke  of  Rothsay.  '  Here  are  four  convents  of  regular 
monks  alone  around  this  poor  hamlet  of  Perth,  and  all  the 
secular  clergy  besides.  Methinks  a  town  so  well  garrisoned 
should  be  fit  to  keep  out  an  enemy.' 

'  One  traitor  in  a  garrison,  my  lord,'  answered  the  prior, '  can 
do  much  to  destroy  the  security  of  a  dty  which  is  guarded  by 
legions ;  and  if  that  one  traitor  is,  cither  from  levity,  or  love  of 
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noTelly,  or  whateyer  other  zootiYe,  protected  and  fostered  by 
those  who  should  be  most  eager  to  expel  hun  from  the  fort- 
ress, his  opportunities  of  working  mischief  will  be  incalculably 
increased.' 

'  Your  woixis  seem  to  aim  at  some  one  in  this  presence,  father 
prior/  said  the  Douglas ;  '  if  at  me,  they  do  me  foul  wrong.  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  abbot  of  Aberbrothock  hath  made  some 
ill-adTised  complaints,  that  I  suffered  not  his  beeves  to  become 
too  many  for  his  pastures,  or  his  stock  of  grain  to  burst  the 
gimels  of  the  monastexy,  while  my  followers  lacked  beef  and 
their  horses  com.  But  bethink  you,  the  pastures  and  cornfields 
which  produced  that  plenty  were  bestowed  by  my  ancestors  on 
the  house  of  Aberbrothock*  surely  not  with  the  purpose  that 
their  descendant  should  starve  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  neither 
will  he,  by  St.  Bride  !  But  for  heresy  and  false  doctrine,'  he 
added,  striking  his  large  hand  heavUy  on  the  council-table, 
'  who  is  it  that  dare  tax  the  Douglas  f  I  would  not  have  poor 
men  burned  for  silly  thoughts ;  but  my  hand  and  sword  are 
ever  ready  to  maintain  the  Christian  faith.' 

'  My  lord,  I  doubt  it  not,'  said  the  prior ;  '  so  hath  it  ever 
been  with  your  most  noble  house.  For  the  abbot's  complaints, 
they  may  pass  to  a  second  day.  But  what  we  now  desire  is  a 
commission  to  some  noble  lord  of  state,  joined  to  others  of  Holy 
Church,  to  support  by  strength  of  hand,  if  necessary,  the 
inquiries  which  the  reverend  official  of  the  bounds,  and  other 
grave  prelates,  my  unworthy  self  being  one,  are  about  to  make 
into  the  cause  of  the  new  doctrines,  which  are  now  deluding 
the  simple,  and  depraving  the  pure  and  precious  faith,  approved 
by  the  Holy  Father  and  his  reverend  piedecessors.' 

'  Let  the  Earl  of  Douglas  have  a  royal  commission  to  this 
effect,'  said  Albany ;  '  and  let  there  be  no  exception  whatever 
from  his  jurisdiction,  saving  the  royal  person.  For  my  own 
part,  although  conscious  that  I  have  neither  in  act  nor  thought 
received  or  encouraged  a  doctrine  which  Holy  Church  hath  not 
sanctioned,  yet  I  should  blush  to  claim  an  in^unity  imder  the 
blood  royal  of  Scotland,  lest  I  should  seem  to  be  seeking  refuge 
against  a  crime  so  horrible.' 

'  I  will  have  nought  to  do  with  it,'  said  Douglas :  '  to  march 
against  the  Englisl^  and  the  Southron  traitor  March,  is  task 
enough  for  me.  Moreover,  I  am  a  true  Scotsman,  and  wiQ  not 
give  way  to  aught  that  may  put  the  Church  of  Scotland's  head 
farther  into  the  Boman  yoke,  or  make  the  baron's  coronet  stoop 
to  the  mitre  and  cowL    Do  you,  therefore,  most  noble  Duke  of 
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Albany,  place  your  own  name  in  the  oommission ;  and  I  pray 
your  Grace  so  to  mitigate  the  zeal  of  the  men  of  Holy  Church 
who  may  be  associated  with  you,  that  there  be  no  over- zealous 
dealings ;  for  the  smell  of  a  fagot  on  the  Tay  would  bring  back 
the  Douglas  from  the  walls  of  York.' 

The  Duke  hastened  to  give  the  Earl  assurance  that  the 
oommission  should  be  exercised  with  lenity  and  moderation. 

'Without  a  question,'  said  King  Robert,  Hhe  commission 
must  be  ample;  and  did  it  consist  with  the  dignity  of  our 
crown,  we  would  not  ourselves  decline  its  jurisdiction.  But 
we  trust  that,  while  the  thunders  of  the  church  are  directed 
against  the  vile  authors  of  these  detestable  heresies,  there  shall 
be  measures 'of  mildness  and  compassion  taken  with  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  their  delusions.' 

'  Such  is  ever  the  course  of  Holy  Church,  my  lord,'  said  the 
prior  of  St  Dominic's. 

*  Why,  then,  let  the  commission  be  expedited  with  due  care, 
in  name  of  our  brother  Albany,  and  such  others  as  shall  be 
deemed  convenient,'  said  the  King.  '  And  now  once  again  let 
us  break  up  our  council ;  and,  Bothsay,  come  thou  with  me, 
and  lend  me  thine  arm ;  I  have  matter  for  thy  private  ear.' 

'  Ho,  la ! '  here  exclaimed  the  Prince,  in  the  tone  in  which 
he  would  have  addressed  a  managed  horse. 

'What  means  this  rudeness,  boy?'  said  the  King;  'wilt 
thou  never  learn  reason  and  courtesy  ? ' 

'Let  me  not  be  thought  to  offend,  my  liege,'  said  the 
Prince;  'but  we  are  parting  without  learning  what  is  to  be 
done  in  the  passing  strange  adventure  of  the  dead  hand,  which 
the  Douglas  hath  so  gallantly  taken  up.  We  shall  sit  but  un- 
comfortably here  at  Perth,  if  we  are  at  variance  with  the 
citizens.' 

'  Leave  that  to  me,'  said  Albany.  '  With  some  little  grant 
of  lands  and  money,  and  plenty  of  fair  words,  the  burghers 
may  be  satisfied  for  this  time ;  but  it  were  well  that  the  barons 
and  their  followers,  who  are  in  attendance  on  the  court,  were 
warned  to  respect  the  peace  within  burgh.' 

'  Surely,  we  would  have  it  so,'  said  the  King ;  '  let  strict 
orders  be  given  accordingly.' 

'  It  is  doing  the  churls  but  too  much  grace,'  said  the  Douglas; 
'  but  be  it  at  your  Highness's  pleasure.    I  take  leave  to  retire.' 

'  Not  before  you  taste  a  flagon  of  Gascon  wine,  my  lord  ? ' 
said  the  King. 

'  Pardon,'  replied  the  Earl,  '  I  am  not  athirst,  and  I  drink 
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not  for  fashion,  but  either  for  need  or  for  friendship.'  So  say- 
ing, he  departed. 

The  King,  as  if  relieved  by  his  absence,  turned  to  Albany, 
and  said,  'And  now,  my  lord,  we  should  chide  this  truant 
Bothsay  of  ours ;  yet  he  hath  served  us  so  well  at  council,  that 
we  must  receive  lus  merits  as  some  atonement  for  his  follies.' 

'  I  am  happy  to  hear  it,'  answered  Albany,  with  a  counte- 
nance of  pity  and  incredulity,  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
supposed  services. 

'  Nay,  brother,  you  are  dull,'  said  the  Eling,  '  for  I  will  not 
think  you  envious.  Did  you  not  note  that  Bothsay  was  the 
first  to  suggest  the  mode  of  settling  the  Highlands,  which  your 
experience  brought  indeed  into  better  shape,  and  which  was 
generally  approved  of ;  and  even  now  we  had  broken  up,  leav- 
ing a  main  matter  unconsidered,  but  that  he  put  us  in  mind  of 
the  afiray  with  the  citizens  f 

'  I  nothing  doubt,  my  liege,'  sud  the  Duke  of  Albany,  with 
the  acquiescence  which  he  saw  was  expected,  'that  my  royal 
nephew  will  soon  emulate  his  father's  wisdom.' 

'Or,'  said  the  Duke  of  Bothsay,  'I  may  find  it  easier  to 
borrow  from  another  member  of  my  fiimily  that  happy  and 
comfortable  cloak  of  hypocrisy  which  covers  all  vices,  and  then 
it  signifies  little  whether  they  exist  or  not.' 

'  My  lord  prior,'  said  the  Duke,  addressing  t^e  Dominican, 
'we  will  for  a  moment  pray  your  reverence's  absence.  The 
King  and  I  have  that  to  say  to  the  Prince  which  must  have  no 
further  audience,  not  even  yours.' 

The  Dominican  bowed  and  withdrew. 

When  the  two  royal  brothers  and  the  Prince  were  left  to- 
gether, the  King  seemed  in  the  highest  degree  embarrassed  and 
distressed,  Albany  sullen  and  thoughtful,  while  Bothsay  him- 
self endeavoured  to  cover  some  anxiety  under  his  usual  appear- 
ance of  levity.  There  was  a  silence  of  a  minute.  At  length 
Albany  spoke. 

'Boyal  brother,'  he  said,  'my  princely  nephew  entertains 
with  so  much  suspicion  any  admonition  coming  from  my 
mouth,  that  I  must  pray  your  Grace  yourself  to  take  the 
trouble  of  telling  him  what  it  is  most  fitting  he  should  know.' 

'  It  must  be  some  unpleasing  communication  indeed,  which  my 
Lord  of  Albany  cannot  wrap  up  in  honied  words,'  said  the  Prince. 

'Peace  with  thine  effix>ntery,  boy,'  answered  the  King, 
passionately.  'Tou  asked  but  now  of  the  quarrel  with  the 
citizens.     Who  caused  that  quarrel,  David  ?    What  men  were 
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those  who  scaled  the  window  of  a  peaceful  citizeii  and  liegeman, 
alarmed  the  night  with  torch  and  outcry,  and  subjected  our 
subjects  to  danger  and  affirightf 

*  More  fear  than  danger,  I  fancy,'  answered  the  Prince ;  '  but 
how  can  I  of  aU  men  teU  who  made  this  nocturnal  disturbance  ? ' 

'There  was  a  follower  of  thine  own  there,'  continued  the 
King — *a  man  of  Belial,  whom  I  will  have  brought  to  condign 
punishment.' 

'  I  have  no  follower,  to  my  knowledge,  capable  of  deserying 
your  Highness's  displeasure,'  answered  the  Prince. 

'I  will  have  no  evasions,  boy.  Where  wert  thou  on  St. 
Valentine's  Eve  9 ' 

'It  is  to  be  hoped  that  I  was  serving  the  good  saint^  as  a 
man  of  mould  mighty'  answered  the  young  man,  carelessly. 

'  Will  my  royal  nephew  tell  us  how  his  master  of  the  horse 
was  employed  upon  that  holy  eve  ? '  said  the  Duke  of  Albany. 

'  Speak,  David ;  I  command  thee  to  speak,'  said  the  King. 

'  Eamomy  was  employed  in  my  service,  I  think  that  answer 
may  satisfy  my  uncle.' 

'  But  it  will  not  satisfy  in«,'  said  the  angry  father.  *  God 
knows,  I  never  coveted  man's  blood,  but  that  Bamomy's  head 
I  will  have,  if  law  can  give  it.  He  has  been  the  encourager 
and  partaker  of  all  thy  numerous  vices  and  follies.  I  will  take 
care  he  shall  be  so  no  more.    Gall  MacLouis,  with  a  guard.' 

'Do  not  injure  an  innocent  man,'  interposed  the  Prince, 
desirous  at  every  sacrifice  to  preserve  his  favourite  from  the 
menaced  danger :  '  I  pledge  my  word  that  Bamomy  was 
employed  in  business  of  mine^  therefore  could  not  be  engaged 
in  this  brawl.' 

'  False  equivocator  that  thou  art ! '  said  the  King,  presenting 
to  the  Prince  a  ring,  'behold  the  signet  of  Bamomy,  lost  in  the 
infamous  affinay  1  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  follower  of  the 
Douglas,  and  was  given  by  the  Earl  to  my  brother.  Speak  not 
for  Bamomy,  for  he  dies ;  and  go  thou  from  my  presence,  and 
repent  the  flagitious  counsels  which  could  make  thee  stand 
before  me  with  a  falsehood  in  thy  mouth.  Oh,  shame,  David — 
shame !  as  a  son  thou  hast  lied  to  thy  father,  as  a  knight  to 
the  head  of  thy  order.' 

The  Prince  stood  mute,  oonsoience-struck,  sad  self-<x)nvicted. 
He  then  gave  way  to  the  honourable  feelings  which  at  bottom 
he  really  possessed,  and  threw  himself  at  his  father^s  feet 

'  The  false  knight,'  he  said,  '  deserves  degradation,  the  dis- 
loyal subject  death ;  but^  oh  I  let  the  son  crave  from  the  father 
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pardon  for  the  servant  who  did  not  lead  him  into  guilt,  but 
who  reluctantlj  plunged  himself  into  it  at  his'  command.  Let 
me  bear  the  weight  of  mj  own  folly,  but  spare  those  who 
have  been  my  tools  rather  than  my  accomplices.  Remember, 
Ramomy  was  preferred  to  my  service  by  my  sainted  mother.' 

*  Name  her  not,  David,  I  charge  thee,'  said  the  King ;  '  she 
is  happy  that  she  never  saw  the  child  of  her  love  stand  before 
her  doubly  dishonoured  by  guilt  and  by  falsehood.' 

*  I  am  indeed  unworthy  to  name  her,'  said  the  Prince ;  '  and 
yet,  my  dear  father,  in  her  name  I  must  petition  for  Ramomy's 
life.' 

'  If  I  might  offer  my  counsel,'  said  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who 
saw  that  a  reconciliation  would  soon  take  place  betwixt  the 
father  and  son,  'I  wotild  advise  that  Ramomy  be  dismissed 
from  the  Prince's  household  and  society,  witifi  such  further 
poaalty  as  his  imprudence  may  seem  to  merit.  The  public  will 
be  contented  with  his  disgrace^  and  the  matter  will  be  easily 
accommodated  or  stifled,  so  that  his  Highness  do  not  attempt 
to  screen  his  servant.' 

'Wilt  thou,  for  my  sake,  David,'  said  the  Kins,  with  a 
faltering  voice  and  the  tear  in  his  eye,  *  dismiss  this  dangerous 
man  % — ^for  my  sake,  who  could  not  refuse  thee  the  heart  out  of 
my  bosomf 

'  It  shall  be  done,  my  ftkther— done  mstantly,'  the  Prince 
replied ;  and  seising  the  pen,  he  wrote  a  hasty  dismiasal  of 
Ramomy  from  his  service,  and  put  it  into  Albany's  hands.  '  I 
would  I  could  fulfil  all  your  wishes  as  easily,  my  royal  father,' 
he  added,  again  throwing  himself  at  the  King's  feet,  who  raised 
him  up  and  fondly  folded  him  in  his  arms. 

Albany  scowled,  but  was  silent ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Bpaoe  of  a  minute  or  two  that  he  said,  '  This  matter  being  so 
happily  accommodated,  let  me  ask  if  your  Majesty  is  pleased 
to  attend  the  evensong  service  in  the  chapel  9 ' 

*  Sorely,'  said  the  King.  ^Have  I  not  thanks  to  pay  to 
Ood,  who  has  restored  union  to  my  family  9  Yon  will  go  with 
us,  brother  f 

'So  please  your  Grace  to  give  me  leave  of  absence— no,' 
said  the  Duke.  '  I  must  concert  with  the  Douglas  and  others 
the  manner  in  which  we  may  bring  these  Highluid  vultures  to 
our  lure.' 

Albany  retired  to  think  over  his  ambitious  projects,  while 
the  father  and  son  attended  divine  service,  to  thank  Ood  for 
their  happy  reocmciliation. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Wm  Ton  go  to  the  Hielands,  lazzy  Lyndenj, 

Will  yon  go  to  the  Hieluids  wi  me  ? 
Will  you  ffo  to  the  Hielands,  Lizzy  Lyndeaay, 

Hy  briae  and  my  darling  to  be  f 

OldBalkuL 

A  FOBXEB  chapter  opened  in  the  rojal  confessional ;  we  are  now 
to  introduce  our  readers  to  a  situation  somewhat  similar, 
though  the  scene  and  persons  were  very  different.  Instead  of 
a  Gothic  and  darkened  apartment  in  a  monastery,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  prospects  in  Scotland  lay  extended  beneath  the 
hiU  of  Einnouly  and  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  which  commanded 
the  view  in  every  direction  sat  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  listen- 
ing in  an  attitude  of  devout  attention  to  the  instructions  of  a 
Carthusian  monk,  in  his  white  gown  and  scapular,  who  con- 
cluded his  discourse  with  prayer,  in  which  his  proselyte  devoutly 
joined. 

When  they  had  finished  their  devotions,  the  priest  sat  for 
some  time  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  glorious  prospect,  of  which 
even  the  early  and  'chilly  season  could  not  conceal  the  beauties, 
and  it  was  some  time  ere  he  addressed  his  attentive  companion. 

'When  I  behold,'  he  said  at  length,  'this  rich  and  varied 
land,  with  its  castles,  churches,  convents,  stately  palaces,  and 
fertile  fields,  these  extensive  woods,  and  that  noble  river,.  I 
know  not,  my  daughter,  whether  most  to  admire  the  bounty  of 
God  or  the  ingratitude  of  man.  He  hath  given  us  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  we  have  made  the  scene  of  his 
bounty  a  chamel-house  and  a  battle-field.  He  hath  given  us 
power  over  the  elements,  and  skill  to  erect  houses  for  comfort 
and  defence,  and  we  have  converted  them  into  dens  for  robbers 
and  ruffians.' 

'Yet,  surely,  my  father,  there  is  room  for  comfort,'  replied 
Catharine,  '  even  in  the  very  prospect  we  look  upon.  Yonder 
four  goodly  convents,  with  their  churches,  and  their  towers, 
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which  tell  the  citizens  with  brazen  voice  that  they  should 
think  on  their  religious  duties;  their  inhabitants,  who  have 
separated  themselves  from  the  world,  its  pursuits  and  its  plea- 
sures, to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  service  of  Heaven — all 
bear  witness  that,  if  Scotland  be  a  bloody  and  a  sinful  land, 
she  is  yet  alive  and  sensible  to  the  claims  which  religion 
demands  of  the  human  race.' 

'  Verily,  daughter,'  answered  the  priest,  '  what  you  say  seems 
truth ;  and  yet,  nearly  viewed,  too  much  of  the  comfort  you 
describe  will  be  found  delusive.  It  is  true,  there  was  a  period 
in  the  Christian  world  when  good  men,  maintaining  themselves 
by  the  work  of  their  hands,  assembled  together,  not  that  they 
might  live  easily  or  sleep  softly,  but  that  they  might  strengthen 
each  other  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  qualify  themselves  to  be 
teachers  of  the  Word  to  the  people.  Doubtless  there  are  still 
such  to  be  found  in  the  holy  edifices  on  which  we  now  look. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  love  of  many  has  waxed  cold. 
Our  churchmen  have  become  wealthy,  as  well  by  the  gifts  of 
pious  persons  as  by  the  bribes  which  wicked  men  have  given  in 
their  ignorance,  imagining  that  they  can  purchase  that  pardon 
by  endowments  to  the  church  which  Heaven  has  only  offered 
to  sincere  penitents.  And  thus,  as  the  church  wazeth  rich, 
her  doctrines  have  unhappily  become  dim  and  obscure,  as  a 
light  is  less  seen  if  placed  in  a  lamp  of  chased  gold  than  beheld 
tkrough  a  screen  of  glass.  Crod  knows,  if  I  see  these  things 
and  mark  them,  it  is  from  no  wish  of  singularity  or  desire  to 
make  myself  a  teacher  in  Israel ;  but  because  the  fire  bums  in 
my  bosom,  and  will  not  permit  me  to  be  silent.  I  obey  the 
rules  of  my  order,  and  withdraw  not  myself  from  its  austerities. 
Be  they  essential  to  our  salvation,  or  be  they  mere  formalities, 
adopted  to  supply  the  want  of  real  penitence  and  sincere  devo- 
tion, I  have  promised,  nay,  vowed,  to  observe  them ;  and  they 
shall  be  respected  by  me  the  more,  that  otherwise  I  might 
be  charged  with  regarding  my  bodily  ease,  when  Heaven  is  my 
witness  how  lightly  I  value  what  I  may  be  called  on  to  act  or 
suffer,  if  the  purity  of  the  church  could  be  restored,  or  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  priesthood  replaced  in  its  primitive  simplicity.' 

^But,  my  father,'  said  Catharine,  'even  for  these  opinions 
men  term  you  a  Lollard  and  a  Wicklifi&te,  and  say  it  is  your 
desire  to  destroy  churches  and  cloisters,  and  restore  the  religion 
of  heathenesse.' 

'  Even  so,  my  daughter,  am  I  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  hills 
and  rocks,  and  must  be  presently  contented  to  take  my  flight 
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amongst  the  mde  Highlandera,  who  are  thus  far  in  a  more 
gracious  state  than  those  I  leave  behind  me^  that  thein  are 
crimes  of  ignorance,  not  d  presumption.  I  will  not  omit  to 
take  such  means  of  safety  and  escape  from  their  cruelty  as 
Heaven  may  open  to  me ;  for,  while  such  appear,  I  shall  account 
it  a  sign  that  I  have  still  a  service  to  accomplish.  But  when 
it  is  my  Master's  pleasure.  He  knows  how  willingly  Clement 
Blair  will  lay  down  a  vilified  life  upon  earth,  in  humble  hope 
of  a  blessed  exchange  hereafter.  But  wherefore  dost  thou  look 
northward  so  anxiously,  my  diild.  Thy  young  eyes  are  quicker 
than  mine— dost  thou  see  any  one  coming  f 

'I  look,  father,  for  the  Highland  youth,  Conachar,  who  will 
be  thy  guide  to  the  hiUs,  where  his  father  can  afibrd  thee  a 
safe,  if  a  rude,  retreat.  This  he  has  often  promised,  when  we 
spoke  of  you  and  of  your  lesscms.  I  fear  he  is  now  in  company 
where  he  will  soon  forget  them.' 

'Hie  youth  hath  sparkles  of  grace  in  him,'  said  Father 
Clement;  'although  those  of  his  race  are  usually  too  much 
devoted  to  their  own  fierce  and  savage  customs  to  endure  with 
patience  either  the  restraints  of  religion  or  those  of  the  social 
law.  Thou  hast  never  told  me,  daughter,  how,  contrary  to  ail 
the  usages  either  of  the  burgh  or  of  the  mountains,  this  youth 
came  to  reside  in  thy  father's  housef ' 

'All  I  know  touching  that  matter,'  said  Catharine,  *  is,  that 
his  father  is  a  man  of  consequence  among  those  hUl-men,  and 
that  he  desired  as  a  ftkvour  of  my  father,  who  hath  had  deal- 
ings with  them  in  the  way  of  his  merchandise,  to  keep  this 
youth  for  a  certain  time ;  and  that  it  is  only  two  days  since 
they  patted,  as  Conachar  was  to  return  home  to  his  own 
mountains.' 

'And  why  has  my  daughter,'  demanded  the  priest,  'main- 
tained such  a  correspondence  with  this  Highland  youth,  that 
she  should  know  how  to  send  for  him  when  she  desired  to  use 
his  services  in  my  behalf  t  Surely,  this  is  much  influence  for 
a  maiden  to  possess  over  such  a  wild  colt  as  this  youthful 
mountaineer.' 

Catharine  blushed,  and  answered  with  hesitation,  'If  I  have 
had  any  influence  with  Conachar,  Heaven  be  my  witness,  I  have 
only  exerted  it  to  enforce  upon  his  fiery  temper  oomplianoe  with 
the  rules  of  civil  life.  It  is  true,  I  have  long  expected  that  you, 
my  father,  would  be  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  I  therefore 
had  agreed  with  him  thfU^  he  should  meet  me  at  this  place,  as 
soon  as  he  should  receive  a  message  from  me  with  a  token. 
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which  I  yesterday  despatched.  The  measenger  was  a  light- 
footed  boy  of  his  own  dan,  whom  he  used  sometimes  to  send 
on  errands  into  the  Highlands.' 

'  And  am  I  then  to  understand,  daughter,  that  this  youth, 
so  fair  to  the  eye,  was  nothing  more  dear  to  you  than  as  you 
desired  to  enlighten  his  mind  and  reform  his  manners  I ' 

'  It  is  8o»  my  father,  and  no  otherwise,'  answered  Catharine ; 
'and  perhaps  I  did  not  do  well  to  hold  intimacy  with  him,  even 
for  his  instruction  and  improvement.  But  my  discourse  never 
led  farther.' 

'Then  have  I  been  mistaken,  my  daughter;  for  I  thought 
I  had  seen  in  thee  of  late  some  change  of  purpose,  and  some 
wishful  regards  looking  back  to  this  world,  of,  which  you  were 
at  one  time  resolved  to  take  leave.' 

Catharine  hung  down  her  head  and  blushed  more  deeply 
than  ever  as  she  said,  '  Yourself,  father,  were  used  to  remon- 
strate against  my  taking  the  veil.' 

'Nor  do  I  now  approve  of  it»  my  child,'  said  the  priest. 
'  Marriage  is  an  honourable  state,  appointed  by  Heaven  as  the 
regular  means  of  continuing  the  race  of  man ;  and  I  read  not 
in  the  Scriptures  what  human  inventions  have  since  a£Euined 
concerning  the  superior  excellence  of  a  state  of  celibacy.  But 
I  am  jealous  of  thee,  my  child,  as  a  father  is  of  his  only 
daughter,  lest  thou  shouldst  throw  thyself  away  upon  some 
one  unworthy  of  thee.  Thy  parent,  I  know,  less  nice  in  thy 
behalf  than  I  am,  countenances  the  addresses  of  that  fierce  and 
riotous  reveller  whom  they  call  Henry  of  the  Wynd.  He  is 
rich  it  may  be ;  but  a  haunter  of  idle  and  debauched  company 
— a  common  prise-fighter,  who  has  shed  hmnan  blood  like 
water.  Can  such  a  one  be  a  fit  mate  for  Catharine  Glover? 
And  yet  report  says  they  are  soon  to  be  united.' 

The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth's  complexion  changed  from  red  to 
pale,  and  from  pale  to  red,  as  she  hastily  replied,  'I  think  not 
of  him ;  though  it  is  true  some  courtesies  have  passed  betwixt 
us  of  late,  both  as  he  is  my  father's  friend  and  as  being, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  my  Valentine.'  . 

'Your  Valentine,  my  child  I'  said  Father  Clement.  'Ana 
can  your  modesty  and  prudence  have  trifled  so  much  with  the 
delicacy  of  your  sex  as  to  place  yourself  in  such  a  relation  to 
such  a  man  as  this  artificer?  Think  you  that  this  Valentine, 
a  godly  saint  and  Christian  bishop,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been, 
ever  countenanced  a  silly  and  unseemly  custom,  more  likely  to 
have  originated  in  the  heathen  worship  of  Flora  or  Venus,  when 
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mortals  gave  the  names  of  deities  to  their  passions,  and  studied 
to  excite  instead  of  restraining  them  ? ' 

'  Father,'  said  Catharine,  in  a  tone  of  more  displeasure  than 
she  had  ever  before  assumed  to  the  Carthusian,  '  I  know  not 
upon  what  ground  you  tax  me  thus  severely  for  complying 
with  a  general  practice,  authorised  by  universd  custom  and 
sanctioned  by  my  father's  authority.  I  cannot  feel  it  kind 
that  you  put  such  misconstruction  upon  me.' 

'Forgive  me,  daughter,'  answered  the  priest,  mildly,  <if  I 
have  given  you  offence.  But  this  Henry  Gow,  or  Smith,  is 
a  forward,  licentious  man,  to  whom  you  cannot  allow  any 
uncommon  degree  of  intimacy  and  encouragement,  without 
exposing  yourself  to  worse  misconstruction — unless,  indeed, 
it  be  your  purpose  to  wed  him,  and  that  very  shortly.' 

*  Say  no  more  of  it,  my  father,'  said  Catharine.  '  You  give 
me  more  pain  than  you  would  desire  to  do ;  and  I  may  be  pro- 
voked to  answer  otherwise  than  as  becomes  me.  Perhaps 
I  have  already  had  cause  enough  to  make  me  repent  my 
compliance  with  an  idle  custom.  At  any  rate,  believe  that 
Henry  Smith  is  nothing  to  me,  and  that  even  the  idle  in- 
tercourse arising  from  St.  Valentine's  Day  is  utterly  broken 
off.' 

*  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  my  daughter,'  replied  the  Car- 
thusian, 'and  must  now  prove  you  on  another  subject,  which 
renders  me  most  anxious  on  your  behalf.  You  cannot  yourself 
be  ignorant  of  it,  although  I  could  wish  it  were  not  n< 
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to  speak  of  a  thing  so  dangerous,  even  before  these  sunoun< 
ing  rocks,  difis,  and  stones.  But  it  must  be  said.  Catharine, 
you  have  a  lover  in  the  highest  rank  of  Scotland's  sons  of 
honour  f ' 

'I  know  it,  father,'  answered  Catharine^  composedly.  'I 
would  it  were  not  so.' 

*  So  would  I  also,'  said  the  priest,  'did  I  see  in  my  daughter 
only  the  child  of  folly,  which  most  young  women  are  at  her 
age,  especially  if  possessed  of  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty.  But  as 
thy  charms,  to  speak  the  language  of  an  idle  world,  have 
attached  to  thee  a  lover  of  such  high  rank,  so  I  know  that  thy 
virtue  and  wisdom  will  maintain  the  influence  over  the  Prince^ 
mind  which  thy  beauty  hath  acquired.' 

'Father,'  replied  Catharine,  'the  Prince  is  a  licentious 
gallant,  whose  notice  of  me  tends  only  to  my  disgrace  and 
ruin.  Can  you,  who  seemed  but  now  afraid  that  I  acted 
imprudently  in  entering  into  an  ordinary  exchange  of  courtesies 
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with  one  of  my  own  rank,  speak  with  patience  of  the  sort  of 
correspondence  which  the  heir  of  Scotland  dares  to  fix  upon 
me  ?  Know  that  it  is  but  two  nights  since  he,  with  a  party  of 
his  debauched  followers,  would  have  carried  me  by  force  hx>m 
my  father's  house,  had  I  not  been  rescued  by  that  same  rash- 
spirited  Henry  Smith,  who,  if  he  be  too  hasty  in  venturing  on 
danger  on  slight  occasion,  is  always  ready  to  venture  his  life  in 
behalf  of  innocence  or  in  resistance  of  oppression.  It  is  well 
my  part  to  do  him  that  justice.' 

*  I  should  know  something  of  that  matter,'  said  the  monk, 
'since  it  was  my  voice  that  sent  him  to  your  assistance.  I  had 
seen  the  party  as  I  passed  your  door,  and  was  hastening  to  the 
eivU  power  in  order  to  raise  assistance,  when  I  perceived  a 
man's  figure  coming  slowly  towards  me.  Apprehensive  it 
might  be  one  of  the  ambuscade,  I  stepped  behind  the  but- 
tresses of  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  and  seeing  from  a  nearer  view 
that  it  was  Henry  Smith,  I  guessed  which  way  he  was  bound, 
and  raised  my  voice  in  an  exhortation  which  made  him  double 
his  speed.' 

'I  am  beholden  to  you,  father,'  said  Catharine;  'but  all 
this,  and  the  Duke  of  Rothsay's  own  language  to  me,  only 
show  that  the  Prince  is  a  profligate  young  man,  who  will 
scruple  no  extremities  which  may  promise  to  gratify  an  idle 
passion,  at  whatever  expense  to  its  object.  His  emissary, 
Ramomy,  has  even  had  the  insolence  to  tell  me  that  my  father 
shall  suffer  for  it  if  I  dare  to  prefer  being  the  wife  of  an  honest 
man  to  becoming  the  loose  paramour  of  a  married  prince.  So 
I  see  no  other  remedy  than  to  take  the  veil,  or  run  the  risk  of 
my  own  ruin  and  my  poor  father's.  Were  there  no  other 
reason,  the  terror  of  these  threats,  from  a  man  so  notoriously 
capable  of  keeping  his  word,  ought  as  much  to  prevent  my 
becoming  the  bride  of  any  worthy  man  as  it  should  prohibit 
me  from  unlatching  his  door  to  admit  murderers.  Oh,  good  y^ 
father,  what  a  lot  is  mine  1  and  how  fatal  am  I  likely  to  prove  ^^ 
to  my  affectionate  parent,  and  to  any  one  with  whom  I  might 
ally  my  unhappy  fortunes ! ' 

'  Be  yet  of  good  cheer,  my  daughter,'  said  the  monk ;  '  there 
is  comfort  for  thee  even  in  this  extremity  of  apparent  distres& 
Ramomy  is  a  villain,  and  abuses  the  ear  of  his  patron.  The 
Prince  is  unhappily  a  dissipated  and  idle  youth ;  but,  unless 
my  grey  hairs  have  been  strangely  imposed  on,  his  character 
is  beginning  to  alter.  He  hath  been  awakened  to  Ramomy's 
baseness,  and  deeply  regrets  having  followed  his  evil  advice.     I 
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believe,  nay,  I  am  well  oonyinoed,  that  his  passion  for  you  has 
assumed  a  nobler  and  purer  character,  and  that  the  lessons  he 
has  heard  from  me  on  the  corruptions  of  the  church  and  of 
the  times  will,  if  enforced  from  your  lips,  sink  deeply  into  his 
heart,  and  perhaps  produce  fruits  for  the  world  to  wonder 
as  well  as  rejoice  at.  Old  prophecies  have  said  that  Rome 
shall  fall  by  the  speech  of  a  woman.' 

'  These  are  dreams,  father,'  said  Catharine — '  the  visions  of 
one  whose  thoughts  are  too  much  on  better  things  to  admit  his 
thinking  justly  upon  the  ordinaxy  affisdrs  of  earth.  When  we 
have  looked  long  at  the  sun,  everything  else  can  only  be  seen 
indistinctly.' 

*  Thou  art  over-hasty,  my  daughter,'  said  Clement,  'and  thou 
shalt  be  convinced  of  it.  The  prospects  which  I  am  to  open  to 
thee  were  unfit  to  be  exposed  to  one  of  a  less  firm  sense  of 
virtue,  or  a  more  ambitious  temper.  Perhaps  it  is  not  fit  that, 
even  to  you,  I  should  display  them ;  but  my  confidence  is  strong 
in  thy  wisdom  and  thy  principles.  Know,  then,  that  there  is 
much  chance  that  the  Church  of  Rome  will  dissolve  the  union 
which  she  has  herself  formed,  and  release  the  Duke  of  Roth- 
say  from  his  marriage  with  Marjoiy  Douglas.' 

Here  he  paused. 

'  And  if  the  church  hath  power  and  will  to  do  this,'  replied 
the  maiden,  <  what  influence  can  the  divorce  of  the  Duke  from 
his  wife  produce  on  the  fortunes  of  Catharine  Glover  ? ' 

She  looked  at  the  priest  anxiously  as  she  spoke,  and  he  had 
some  apparent  diffictilty  in  framing  his  reply,  for  he  looked  on 
the  ground  while  he  answered  her. 

'What  did  beauty  do  for  Catharine  Logic?  Unless  our 
fathers  have  told  us  falsely,  it  raised  her  to  share  the  throne 
of  David  Bruce.' 

'Did  she  live  happy  or  die  regretted,  good  &kther?'  asked 
Catharine,  in  the  same  calm  and  steady  tone. 

'  She  formed  her  aUiance  from  temporal,  and  perhaps  crim- 
inal, ambition,'  replied  Father  Clement;  'and  she  found  her 
reward  in  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  But  had  she  wedded 
with  the  purpose  that  the  believing  wife  should  convert  the 
unbelieving,  or  confirm  the  doubting,  husband,  what  then  had 
been  her  reward?  Love  and  honour  upon  earth,  and  an  in- 
heritance in  Heaven  with  Queen  Margaret  and  those  heroines 
who  have  been  the  nursing  mothers  of  the  church.' 

Hitherto  Catharine  had  sat  upon  a  stone  beside  the  priest's 
feet,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  she  spoke  or  listened ;  but  now, 
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as  If  animated  by  calm,  yet  settled,  feelings  of  disapprobation, 
she  rose  up^  and,  extending  her  hand  towuds  the  monk  as  she 
spoke,  addressed  him  with  a  countenance  and  voice  which  might 
have  become  a  chemb,  pitying,  and  even  as  much  as  possible 
sparing,  the  feelings  of  the  mortal  whose  errors  he  is  commis- 
sioned to  rebuke. 

'And  is  it  even  so?' she  said, '  and  can  so  much  of  the  wishes, 
hopes,  and  prejudices  of  this  yile  world  affect  him  who  may  be 
called  to-morrow  to  lay  down  his  life  for  opposing  the  corrup- 
tions of  a  wicked  age  and  backsliding  priesthood?  Can  it  be 
the  severely-Yirtuous  Father  Clement  who  advises  his  chUd  to 
aim  at^  or  even  to  think  of,  the  possession  of  a  throne  and  a 
bed  which  cannot  become  vacant  but  by  an  act  of  czying  in- 
justice to  the  present  possessor  ?  Can  it  be  the  wise  reformer 
of  the  church  who  wishes  to  rest  a  scheme^  in  itself  so  unjust, 
upon  a  foundation  so  precarious  ?  Since  when  is  it,  good  father, 
that  the  principal  libertine  has  altered  his  morals  so  much,  to 
be  likely  to  court  in  honourable  fashion  the  daughter  of  a  Perth 
artisan?  Two  days  must  have  wrought  this  change;  for  only 
that  space  has  passed  since  he  was  breaking  into  my  father's 
house  at  midnight^  with  worse  mischief  in  his  mind  than  that 
of  a  conmion  robber.  And  think  you  that^  if  Bothsay's  heart 
could  dictate  so  mean  a  match,  he  could  achieve  such  a  purpose 
without  endangering  both  his  succession  and  his  life,  asstuled 
by  the  Douglas  and  March  at  the  same  time,  for  what  they 
must  receive  as  an  act  of  injury  and  insult  to  both  their  houses  ? 
Oh!  Father  Clement,  where  was  your  principle,  where  your 
prudence,  when  they  suffered  you  to  be  bewildered  by  so  strange 
a  dream,  and  placed  the  meanest  of  your  disciples  in  the  right 
thus  to  reproach  you?' 

The  old  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  Catharine,  visiblv 
and  painfully  affected  by  what  she  had  said,  became  at  length 
silent 

*  By  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,'  he  said,  '  hath  He 
rebuked  those  who  would  seem  wise  in  their  generation.  I 
thank  Heaven,  that  hath  taught  me  better  thoughts  than  my 
own  vanity  suggested,  through  the  medium  of  so  kind  a  moni- 
tress.  Yes,  Catharine,  I  must  not  hereafter  wonder  or  exclaim 
when  I  see  those  whom  I  have  hitherto  judged  too  harshly 
struggling  for  temporal  power,  and  holding  all  the  while  the 
language  of  religious  seal.  I  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  thy 
salutary  admonition,  and  I  thank  Heaven  that  sent  it  by  thy 
lips,  rather  than  those  of  a  sterner  reprover.' 
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Catharine  had  raised  her  head  to  reply,  and  bid  the  old  man, 
whose  humiliation  gave  her  pain,  be  comforted,  when  her  ejes 
were  arrested  by  an  object  close  at  hand.  Among  the  crags 
and  dififs  which  surroonded  this  place  of  seclusion,  there  were 
two  which  stood  in  such  dose  contiguity,  that  they  seemed  to 
have  been  portions  of  the  same  rock,  which,  rended  by  lightning 
or  by  an  earthquake,  now  exhibited  a  chasm  of  about  four  feet 
in  breadth,  betwixt  the  masses  of  stone.  Into  this  chasm  an 
oak-tree  had  thrust  itself,  in  one  of  the  fantastic  frolics  which 
vegetation  often  exhibits  in  such  situations.  The  tree,  stunted 
and  ill-fed,  had  sent  its  roots  along  the  face  of  the  rook  in  all 
directions  to  seek  for  supplies,  and  they  lay  like  military  lines 
of  commvmication,  contorted,  twisted,  and  knotted  like  die  im- 
mense snakes  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  As  Catharine's  look 
fell  upon  the  curious  complication  of  knotty  branches  and 
twisted  roots,  she  was  sudaenly  sensible  that  two  laige  eyes 
were  visible  among  them,  fixed  and  glaring  at  her,  like  those 
of  a  wild  animal  in  ambush.  She  started,  and,  without  speak- 
ing, pointed  out  the  object  to  her  companion,  and  looking  her- 
self with  more  strict  attention,  could  at  length  trace  out  the 
bushy  red  hair  and  shaggy  beard,  which  had  hitherto  been 
concealed  by  the  drooping  branches  and  twisted  roots  of  the 
tree. 

When  he  saw  himself  discovered,  the  Highlander,  for  such  he 
proved,  stepped  forth  from  his  lurking-place,  and,  stalking  for- 
ward, displayed  a  colossal  person,  dothed  in  a  purple,  red,  and 
green  checked  plaid,  under  which  he  wore  a  jacket  of  bull's  hide. 
His  bow  and  arrows  were  at  his  back,  his  head  was  bare,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  tangled  locks,  like  the  glibbs  of  the  Irish,  served 
to  cover  the  head,  and  supplied  all  the  purposes  of  a  bonnet. 
His  belt  bore  a  sword  and  dagger,  and  he  had  in  his  hand  a 
Danish  pole-axe,  more  recently  called  a  Lochaber  axe.  Through 
the  same  rude  portal  advanced,  one  by  one,  four  men  more,  of 
similar  size,  and  dressed  and  armed  in  the  same  manner. 

Catharine  was  too  much  accustomed  to  the  appearance  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  so  near  to  Perth  to  permit 
herself  to  be  alarmed,  as  another  Lowland  maiden  might  have 
been  on  the  same  occasion.  She  saw  with  tolerable  composure 
these  gigantic  forms  arrange  themselves  in  a  semicircle  around 
and  in  front  of  the  monk  and  herself,  all  bending  upon  them 
in  silence  their  large  fixed  eyes,  expressing,  as  far  as  she  could 
judge,  a  wild  admiration  of  her  beauty.  She  inclined  her  head 
to  them,  and  uttered  imperfectly  the  usual  words  of  a  Highland 
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odotatioiL  The  elder  and  leader  of  the  party  returned  the 
greetings  and  then  again  remained  silent  and  motionless.  The 
monk  told  his  beads ;  and  even  Catharine  began  to  have  strange 
fears  for  her  personal  safety,  and  anxiety  to  know  whether  they 
were  to  consider  themselves  at  personal  freedom.  She  resolved 
to  make  the  experiment,  and  moved  forward  as  if  to  descend 
the  hill;  but  when  she  attempted  to  pass  the  line  of  High- 
landers, they  extended  their  pole-axes  betwixt  each  other,  so  as 
efifeetnally  to  occupy  each  opening  through  which  she  could 
have  passed. 

Somewhat  disconcerted,  yet  not  dismayed,  for  she  could  not 
conceive  that  any  evil  was  intended,  she  sat  down  up(m  <me  of 
the  scattered  fragments  of  rock,  and  bade  the  monk,  standing 
by  her  side,  be  of  good  courage. 

<If  I  fear,'  said  Father  Clement,  4t  is  not  for  myself;  for 
whether  I  be  brained  with  the  axes  of  these  wild  men,  like  an 
ox  when,  worn  out  by  labour,  he  is  condemned  to  the  slaughter, 
or  whether  I  am  bound  with  their  bowstrings,  and  delivered 
over  to  those  who  will  take  my  life  with  more  cruel  ceremony, 
it  can  but  little  concern  me^  if  they  suffer  thee,  dearest  daughter, 
to  escape  uninjured.' 

'We  have  neither  of  us,'  replied  the  Maiden  of  Perth,  'any 
cause  for  apprehending  evil;  and  here  comes  Conachar  to 
assure  us  of  it.' 

Yet,  as  she  spoke,  she  almost  doubted  her  own  eyes;  so 
altered  were  the  manner  and  attire  of  the  handsome,  stately, 
and  almost  splendidly  dressed  youth  who^  springing  like  a  roe- 
buck from  a  cliff  of  considerable  height,  lighted  just  in  front 
of  her.  His  dress  was  of  the  same  tartan  worn  by  those  who 
had  first  made  their  appearance,  but  closed  at  the  throat  and 
elbows  with  a  necklace  and  armlets  of  gold.  The  hauberk 
which  he  wore  over  his  person  was  of  steel,  but  so  clearly 
burnished  that  it  shone  like  silver.  His  arms  were  profusely 
ornamented,  and  his  bonnet,  besides  the  eagle's  feather  mark- 
ing the  quality  of  chief,  was  adorned  witib  a  chain  of  gold, 
wrapt  several  times  around  it,  and  secured  by  a  large  dasp, 
glistening  with  pearls.  His  brooch,  by  which  the  tartan  mantle^ 
or  plaid,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  secured  on  the  shoulder,  was 
also  of  gold,  large  and  curiously  carved.  He  bore  no  weapon 
in  his  hand,  excepting  a  small  sapling  stick  with  a  hooked 
head.  His  whole  appearance  and  gsat,  which  used  fonnerly  to 
denote  a  sullen  feeling  of  conscious  degradation,  was  now  bold, 
forward,  and  haughty;  and  he  stood  before  Catharine  with 
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smiling  oonfidenoe^  as  if  fully  conscious  of  his  impiOTed  appear- 
ance, and  waiting  till  she  should  recognise  him. 

*  Conachar,'  said  Catharine,  desirous  to  break  this  state  of 
suspense,  '  are  these  your  father's  men  ? ' 

'  No,  fair  Catharine,'  answered  the  young  man.  '  Conachar 
is  no  more,  unless  in  regard  to  the  wrongs  he  has  sustained,  and 
the  vengeance  which  they  demand.  I  am  Ian  Eachin  Maclan, 
son  to  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele.  I  have  motilted  my 
feathers,  as  you  see,  when  I  changed  my  name.  And  for  these 
men,  they  are  not  my  father's  followers,  but  mine.  You  see 
only  one-half  of  them  collected :  they  form  a  band  consisting  of 
my  foster  father  and  eight  sons,  who  are  my  body-guard,  and 
the  children  of  my  belt,  who  breathe  but  to  do  my  wilL  But 
Conachar,'  he  added,  in  a  softer  tone  of  voice,  *  lives  again  so 
soon  as  Catharine  desires  to  see  him ;  and  while  he  is  ihe  young 
chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele  to  all  others,  he  La  to  her  as  humble 
and  obedient  as  when  he  was  Simon  Glover's  apprentice.  See, 
here  is  the  stick  I  had  from  you  when  we  nutted  together  in 
the  sunny  braes  of  Lednoch,  when  autumn  was  young  in  the 
year  that  is  gone.  I  would  not  exchange  it»  Catiuurine,  for  the 
truncheon  of  my  tribe.' 

While  Eachin  ihus  spoke,  Catharine  began  to  doubt  in  her 
own  mind  whether  she  had  acted  prudently  in  requesting  the 
assistance  of  a  bold  young  man,  elated,  doubtless,  by  his  sudden 
elevation  frcHn  a  state  of  servitude  to  one  which  she  was 
aware  gave  him  extensive  authority  over  a  very  lawless  body  of 
adherents. 

'You  do  not  fear  me,  fair  Catharine?'  said  the  young  dxief, 
taking  her  hand.  '  I  suffered  my  people  to  appear  before  me 
for  a  few  minutes,  that  I  might  see  how  you  coiiLd  endure  their 
presence;  and  methinks  you  regarded  them  as  if  you  were 
born  to  be  a  chieftain's  wife.' 

'I  have  no  reason  to  fear  wrong  from  Highlanders,'  said 
Catharine,  firmly ;  '  especially  as  I  thought  Conachar  was  with 
them.  Conachar  has  drunk  of  our  cup  and  eaten  of  our 
bread ;  and  my  father  has  often  had  traffic  with  Highlanders, 
and  never  was  ihere  wrong  or  quarrel  betwixt  him  and  them.' 

'  No  ? '  replied  Hector,  for  such  is  the  Saxon  equivalent  for 
Eachin,  'what!  never  when  he  took  the  part  of  the  Gow 
Chrom  (the  bandy-legged  smith)  against  Eachin  Maclanf 
Say  nothing  to  excuse  it,  and  believe  it  will  be  your  own  fault 
if  I  ever  again  allude  to  it  But  you  had  some  command  to 
lay  upon  me ;  speak,  and  you  shall  be  obeyed.' 
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Catharine  hastened  to  reply;  for  there  was  something  in 
the  young  chiefs  manner  and  language  which  made  her  desire 
to  shorten  the  intendew. 

'Eachin,'  she  said,  'since  Gonachar  is  no  longer  your  name, 
you  ought  to  be  sensible  that  in  claiming,  as  I  honestly  might, 
a  service  from  my  equal,  I  little  thought  that  I  was  addressing 
a  person  of  such  superior  power  and  consequence.  You,  as  well 
as  I,  have  been  obliged  to  the  religious  instruction  of  this  good 
man.  He  is  now  in  great  danger :  wicked  men  have  accused 
him  with  false  charges,  and  he  is  desirous  to  remain  in  safety 
and  concealment  till  the  storm  shall  pass  away.' 

'  Ha  1  the  good  clerk  Clement  1  Ay,  the  worthy  clerk  did 
much  for  me,  and  more  than  my  rugged  temper  was  capable  to 
profit  by.  I  wOl  be  glad  to  see  any  one  in  the  town  of  Perth 
persecute  one  who  haUi  taken  hold  of  Maclan's  mantle  1 ' 

'  It  may  not  be  safe  to  trust  too  much  to  that^'  said  Catharine. 
'  I  nothing  doubt  the  power  of  your  tribe ;  but  when  the  Black 
Douglas  takes  up  a  feud,  he  Lb  not  to  be  scared  by  the  shaking 
of  a  Highland  plaid.' 

The  Highlander  disguised  his  displeasure  at  this  speech  with 
a  forced  laugh. 

'  The  sparrow,'  he  said,  *  that  is  next  the  eye  seems  larger 
than  the  eagle  that  is  perched  on  Bengoile.  Tou  fear  the 
Douglasses  most,  because  they  sit  next  to  you.  But  be  it  as 
you  will.  You  wiU  not  believe  how  wide  our  hills,  and  vales,  and 
forests  extend  beyond  the  dusky  barrier  of  yonder  mountains, 
and  you  think  all  the  world  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay.  But 
this  good  clerk  shall  see  hills  that  cotild  hide  him  were  all  the 
Douglasses  on  his  quest — ay,  and  he  shall  see  men  enough  also 
to  make  them  glad  to  get  once  more  southward  of  the  Grampians. 
And  wherefore  should  you  not  go  with  the  good  man  9  I  will 
send  a  party  to  bring  him  in  safety  from  Perth,  and  we  will  set 
up  the  old  trade  beyond  Loch  Tay — only  no  more  cutting  out 
of  gloves  for  me.  I  will  find  your  father  in  hides,  but  I  will 
not  cut  them,  save  when  they  are  on  the  creatures'  backs.' 

'  My  father  will  come  one  day  and  see  your  housekeeping, 
Conachar — I  mean.  Hector.  But  times  must  be  quieter,  for 
there  is  feud  between  the  town's-people  and  the  followers  of  the 
noblemen,  and  there  is  speech  of  war  about  to  break  out  in  the 
Highlands.' 

'Yes,  by  Our  Lady,  Catharine  1  and  were  it  not  for  that 
same  Highland  war,  you  should  not  thus  put  off  your  Highland 
visit,  my  pretty  mistress.     But   the  race  of  the  hills  are  no 
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longer  to  be  diyided  into  two  nationB.  They  will  fight  like 
men  for  the  supremacy,  and  he  who  gets  it  will  deal  with  the 
King  of  Scotland  as  an  equal,  not  as  a  superior.  Pray  that  the 
victory  may  fall  to  Maclan,  my  pious  St.  Catharine,  for  thou 
shalt  pray  for  one  who  loves  thee  dearly.' 

*  I  will  pray  for  the  right,'  said  Catharine ;  'or  rather,  I  will 
pray  that  there  be  peace  on  all  sides.  Farewell,  kind  and 
excellent  Father  Clement.  Believe  I  shall  never  forget  thy 
lessons ;  remember  me  in  thy  prayers.  But  how  wilt  thou  be 
able  to  sustain  a  journey  so  toilsome  f ' 

'  They  shall  carry  him  if  need  be,'  said  Hector,  '  if  we  go  far 
without  finding  a  horse  for  him.  But  you,  Catharine — it  is  far 
from  hence  to  Perth.     Let  me  attend  you  thither  as  I  was  wont.' 

'If  you  were  as  you  were  wont,  I  would  not  refuse  your 
escort.  But  gold  brooches  and  bracelets  are  perilous  company, 
when  the  Liddesdale  and  Annandale  lancers  are  riding  as  throng 
upon  the  highway  as  the  leaves  at  Hallowmass ;  and  there  is 
no  safe  meeting  betwixt  Highland  tartans  and  steel  jackets.' 

She  hazarded  this  remark,  as  she  somewhat  suspected  that, 
in  casting  his  slough,  young  Eadiin  had  not  entirely  surmounted 
the  habits  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  hiunbler  state,  and 
that,  though  he  might  use  bold  words,  he  would  not  be  rash 
enough  to  brave  the  odds  of  numbers,  to  which  a  descent  into 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  would  be  likely  to  expose  him.  It 
appeared  that  she  judged  correctly;  for,  after  a  farewell,  in 
which  she  compounded  for  the  immunity  of  her  lips  by  per- 
mitting him  to  kiss  her  hand,  she  returned  towards  Perth,  and 
could  obtain  at  times,  when  she  looked  back,  an  occasional 
glance  of  the  Highlanders,  as,  winding  through  the  most  con- 
cealed and  impracticable  paths,  they  bent  their  way  towards 
the  North. 

She  felt  in  part  relieved  from  her  immediate  anxiety,  as  the 
distance  increased  betwixt  her  and  these  men,  whose  actions 
were  only  directed  by  the  will  of  their  chief,  and  whose  chief 
was  a  giddy  and  impetuous  boy.  She  apprehended  no  insult 
on  her  return  to  Perth  from  the  soldiery  of  any  party  whom 
she  might  meet ;  for  the  rules  of  chivalry  were  in  those  days  a 
surer  protection  to  a  maiden  of  decent  appearance  than  an 
escort  of  armed  men,  whose  cognizance  might  not  be  acknow- 
ledged as  friendly  by  any  other  party  whom  they  might  chance 
to  encounter.  But  more  remote  dangers  pressed  on  her  appre- 
hension. The  pursuit  of  the  licentious  Prince  was  rendered 
formidable    by    threats   which   his    unprincipled    counsellor. 
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Bamomy,  had  not  shunned  to  utter  against  her  father,  if  she 
perseyered  in  her  coyness.  These  menaces,  in  such  an  age,  and 
from  such  a  character,  were  deep  groimds  for  alarm ;  nor  could 
she  consider  the  pretensions  to  her  f ayour  which  Conachar  had 
scarce  repressed  during  his  state  of  servitude,  and  seemed  now 
to  ayow  boldly,  as  less  fraught  with  evil,  since  there  had  been 
repeated  incursions  of  the  Highlanders  into  the  yery  town  of 
Perth,  and  citizens  had,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  been  made 
prisoners  and  carried  off  from  their  own  houses,  or  had  fallen 
by  the  claymore  in  the  yery  streets  of  their  city.  She  feared, 
too,  her  father's  importunity  on  behalf  of  the  smith,  of  whose 
conduct  on  St.  Valentine's  I)ay  unworthy  reports  had  reached 
her;  and  whose  suit,  had  he  stood  clear  in  her  good  opinion, 
she  dared  not  listen  to,  while  Ramomy's  threats  of  reyenge 
upon  her  father  rung  on  her  ear.  She  thought  on  these  yarious 
dangers  with  the  deepest  apprehension,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  escape  from  them  and  herself,  by  taking  refuge  in  the 
cloister;  but  saw  no  possibility  of  obtaining  her  father's 
consent  to  the  only  course  from  which  she  expected  peace  and 
protection. 

In  the  course  of  these  reflections,  we  cannot  discover  that 
she  yery  distinctly  regretted  that  her  perils  attended  her  because 
she  was  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  This  was  one  point  which 
marked  that  she  was  not  yet  altogether  an  angel ;  and  perhaps 
it  was  another  that,  in  despite  of  Henry  Smith's  real  or  supposed 
delinquencies,  a  sigh  escaped  from  her  bosom  when  she  thought 
upon  St.  Valentine's  dawn. 


CHAPTER  XV 

O  for  a  dnught  of  power  to  fteep 
The  soul  of  agony  in  sleep  1 

Serih/n, 

Wb  have  shown  the  secrets  of  the  conlessioiial ;  those  of  the 
sick-ohamber  are  not  hidden  from  us.  In  a  daii^ened  apart- 
rnent^  where  salyes  and  medicines  showed  that  the  leech  had 
been  busy  in  his  craft,  a  tall  thin  form  lay  on  a  bed^  arrayed  in 
a  nightgown  belted  around  him,  with  pain  on  his  brow,  and  a 
thousand  stormy  passions  agitating  his  bosom.  £Terything  in 
the  apartment  indicated  a  man  of  opulence  and  of  expense. 
Henbane  D  wining,  the  apothecary,  who  seemed  to  haye  the 
care  of  the  patient^  stole  with  a  crafty  and  cat-like  step  from 
one  comer  of  the  room  to  another,  busying  himself  with  mixing 
medicines  and  preparing  dressings.  The  sick  man  groaned 
once  or  twice,  on  which  the  leech,  advancing  to  his  bedside, 
asked  whether  these  sounds  were  a  token  of  the  pain  of  his 
body  or  of  the  distress  of  his  mind. 

'Of  both,  thou  poisoning  varlet,'  said  Sir  John  Bamomy, 
'  and  of  being  encumbered  with  thy  accursed  company.' 

'  If  that  is  all,  I  can  relieye  your  knighthood  of  one  of  these 
ills  by  presently  removing  myself  elsewhere.  Thanks  to  the 
feuds  of  this  boisterous  time,  had  I  twenty  hands,  instead  of 
these  two  poor  servants  of  my  art  (displaying  his  skinny  palms), 
there  is  enough  of  employment  for  them — well-requited  employ- 
ment, too,  where  thanks  and  crowns  contend  which  shall  best 
pay  my  services ;  while  you,  Sir  John,  wreak  upon  your  chirur- 
geon  the  anger  you  ought  only  to  bear  against  the  author  of 
your  wound.' 

'  Villain,  it  is  beneath  me  to  reply  to  thee,'  said  the  patient ; 
'  but  every  word  of  thy  malignant  tongue  is  a  dirk,  inflicting 
wounds  which  set  all  the  medicines  of  Arabia  at  defiance.' 

'  Sir  John,  I  understand  you  not ;  but  if  you  give  way  to 
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the86  tempestuous  fits  of  xage,  it  is  iinpoflsible  but  fever  and 
Inflammation  must  be  the  re^t' 

'  Why  then  dost  thou  speak  in  a  sense  to  chafe  my  blood  f 
Why  dost  thou  name  the  supposition  of  thy  worthless  self 
having  more  hands  than  nature  gave  thee,  while  I,  a  knight 
and  gentleman,  am  mutilated  like  a  cripple  1 ' 

*  Sir  John,'  replied  the  chirurgeon,  '  I  am  no  divine,  nor  a 
mainly  obstinate  believer  in  some  things  which  divines  tell  us. 
Yet  I  may  remind  you  that  you  have  been  kindly  dealt  with ; 
for  if  the  blow  which  has  done  you  this  injuxy  had  lighted  on 
your  neck,  as  it  was  aimed,  it  would  have  swept  your  head 
from  your  shoulders,  instead  of  amputating  a  less  considerable 
member.' 

'  I  wish  it  had,  Dwining — I  wish  it  had  lighted  as  it  was 
addressed.  I  should  not  then  have  seen  a  policy  which  had 
spun  a  web  so  fine  as  mine  burst  through  by  the  brute  force 
of  a  drunken  churl.  I  should  not  have  been  reserved  to  see 
horses  which  I  must  not  moimt^  lists  which  I  must  no  longer 
enter,  splendours  which  I  cannot  hope  to  share,  or  batdes 
which  I  must  not  take  part  in.  I  should  not^  with  a  man's 
passions  for  power  and  for  strife,  be  set  to  keep  place  among  the 
women,  despised  by  them,  too,  as  a  miserable,  impotent  cripple, 
unable  to  aim  at  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  sex.' 

'Supposing  all  this  to  be  so,  I  will  yet  pray  of  your  knight- 
hood to  remark,'  replied  Dwining,  still  busying  himself  with 
arranging  the  dressings  of  the  wounds,  'that  your  eyes,  which 
you  must  have  lost  with  your  head,  may,  being  spared  to  you, 
present  as  rich  a  prospect  of  pleasure  as  either  ambition,  or 
victory  in  the  lists  or  in  the  field,  or  the  love  of  woman  itself, 
could  have  proposed  to  you.' 

*  My  sense  is  too  duU  to  catch  thy  meaning,  leech,'  replied 
Ramomy.  'What  is  this  precious  spectacle  reserved  to  me  in 
such  a  shipwreck  f ' 

'The  dearest  that  mankind  knows,'  replied  Dwining;  and 
then,  in  the  accent  of  a  lover  who  utters  the  name  of  his  beloved 
mistress,  and  expresses  his  passion  for  her  in  the  very  tone  of 
his  voice,  he  added  the  word  '  Rswnob  t ' 

The  patient  had  raised  himself  on  his  couch  to  listen  with 
some  anxiety  for  the  solution  of  the  physician's  enigma.  He 
laid  himself  down  again  as  he  heard  it  explained,  and  after  a 
short  pause  asked,  'In  what  Christian  college  learned  you  this 
morality,  good  Master  Dwiningf ' 

'In  no  Christian  college,'  answered  his  physician;   'for, 
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though  it  is  priyatdy  reoeiyed  in  most,  it  is  openly  and  man- 
fully adopted  in  none.  But  I  haye  studied  among  the  sages 
of  Granada,  where  the  fiery-souled  Moor  lifts  high  his  deadly 
dagger  as  it  drops  with  his  enemy's  blood,  and  ayows  the 
doctrine  which  the  pallid  Christian  praotisesy  though  coward- 
like  he  dare  not  name  it.' 

*  Thou  art  then  a  more  high-souled  yiUain  than  I  deemed 
thee,'  said  Bamomy. 

*  Lot  that  pass,'  answered  Dwining.  '  The  waters  that  are 
the  stillest  are  also  the  deepest;  and  the  foe  is  most  to  be 
dreaded  who  neyer  threatens  till  he  strikes.  You  knights  and 
men-at-arms  go  straight  to  your  purpose  with  sword  in  hand. 
We  who  are  clerks  win  our  access  with  a  noiseless  step  and  an 
indirect  approach,  but  attain  our  object  not  less  surely.' 

'And  I,'  said  the  knight,  'who  haye  trod  to  my  reyenge 
with  a  mailed  foot,  which  made  all  echo  around  it,  must  now 
use  such  a  slipper  as  thine — ^ha  f ' 

'He  who  lacks  strength,'  said  the  wily  mediciner,  'must 
attain  his  purpose  by  skill.' 

'  And  tell  me  sincerely,  mediciner,  wherefore  thou  wouldst 
read  me  these  deyil's  lessons  f  Why  wouldst  thou  thrust  me 
faster  or  farther  on  to  my  yengeance  than  I  may  seem  to  thee 
ready  to  go  of  my  own  accord  f  I  am  old  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  man ;  and  I  know  that  such  as  thou  do  not  drop  words 
in  yain,  or  thrust  themselyes  upon  the  dangerous  confidence  of 
men  like  me  saye  with  the  prospect  of  adyancing  some  purpose 
of  their  own.  What  interest  hast  thou  in  the  road,  whether 
peaceful  or  bloody,  which  I  may  pursue  on  these  occurrents  f ' 

'  In  plain  dealing,  sir  knignt,  though  it  is  what  I  seldom 
use,'  answered  the  leech,  'my  road  to  reyenge  is  the  same 
withyours.' 

'  With  mine,  man  f '  said  Eamomy,  with  a  tone  of  scornful 
surprise.  '  I  thought  it  had  been  high  beyond  thy  reaclu  Thou 
aim  at  the  same  reyenge  with  Bamomy  1 ' 

^Ay,  truly,'  replied  Dwining,  'for  the  smithy  churl  under 
whose  blow  you  haye  suffered  has  often  done  me  despite  and 
injury.  He  has  thwarted  me  in  counsel  and  despised  me  in 
action.  His  brutal  and  unhesitating  blimtness  is  a  Uying 
reproach  to  the  subtlety  of  my  natural  disposition.  I  fear  him, 
and  I  hate  him.' 

'And  you  hope  to  find  an  actiye  coadjutor  in  met'  said 
Bamomy,  in  the  same  supercilious  tone  as  before.  '  But  know, 
the  artisan  fellow  is  too  low  in  degree  to  be  to  me  either  the 
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object  of  hatred  or  of  fear.  Yet  he  shall  not  escape.  We  hate 
not  the  reptile  that  has  stung  us,  though  we  might  shake  it  off 
the  wound,  and  tread  upon  it.  I  know  the  ruffian  of  old  as  a 
stout  man-at-arms,  and  a  pretender,  as  I  have  heard,  to  the 
ikvour  of  the  scornful  puppet  whose  beauties,  forsooth,  spurred 
us  to  our  wise  and  hopeful  attempt.  FiendB  that  direct  this  y^ 
nether  world,  bj  what  malice  have  ye  decided  that  the  hand 
which  has  couched  a  lance  against  the  bosom  of  a  prince  should 
be  struck  off  like  a  sapling  by  the  blow  of  a  churl,  and  during 
the  turmoil  of  a  midnight  riot!  Well,  mediciner,  thus  far  our 
courses  hold  together,  and  I  bid  thee  well  belieye  that  I  will 
crush  for  thee  this  reptile  mechanic.  But  do  not  thou  think 
to  escape  me  when  that  part  of  my  reyenge  is  done  which  will 
be  most  easily  and  speedily  accomplished.' 

'Not^  it  may  be,  altogether  so  easily  accomplished,'  said  the 
apothecary ;  '  for  if  your  knighthood  will  credit  me,  there  will 
be  found  small  ease  or  security  in  dealing  with  him.  He  is 
the  strongest^  boldest,  and  most  skilful  swordsman  in  Perth 
and  all  the  country  around  it.' 

'  Fear  nothing ;  he  shall  be  met  with  had  he  the  strength  of 
Sampson.  But  then,  mark  me !  Hope  not  thou  to  escape  my 
Tengeance,  unless  thou  become  my  passive  agent  in  the  scene 
which  is  to  follow.  Mark  me,  I  say  once  more.  I  have  studied 
at  no  Moorish  college,  and  lack  some  of  thy  unbounded  appetite 
for  revenge,  but  yet  I  will  have  my  share  of  vengeance.  Listen 
to  me,  mediciner,  while  I  shall  tiius  far  unfold  myself;  but 
beware  of  treachery,  for,  powerful  as  thy  fiend  is,  thou  hast 
taken  lessons  from  a  meaner  devil  than  mine.  Hearken — ^the 
master  whom  I  have  served  through  vice  and  virtue,  with  too 
much  zeal  for  my  own  character,  perhaps,  but  with  unshaken 
fidelity  to  him — ^the  very  man,  to  soothe  whose  frantic  folly  I 
have  incurred  this  irreparable  loss,  is,  at  the  prayer  of  his  doat- 
ing  father,  about  to  sacrifice  me,  by  turning  me  out  of  his 
favour,  and  leaving  me  at  the  mercy  of  the  hypocritical  relative 
with  whom  he  seeks  a  precarious  reconciliation  at  my  expense. 
If  he  perseveres  in  this  most  imgrateful  purpose,  thy  fiercest 
Moors,  were  their  complexion  swarthy  as  the  smoke  of  hell, 
shall  blush  to  see  their  revenge  outdone.  But  I  will  give  him 
one  more  chance  for  honour  and  safety  before  my  wrath  shall 
descend  on  him  in  unrelenting  and  unmitigated  fuiy.  There, 
then,  thus  far  thou  hast  my  confidence.  Close  hands  on  our 
bargain.  Close  hands,  did  I  sayl  Where  is  the  hand  that 
should  be  the  pledge  and  representative  of  Bamomy's  plighted 
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word  1  Is  it  nailed  on  the  public  pillory,  or  flung  as  offid  to  the 
houselees  dogs,  who  are  even  now  snarling  oyer  iti  Lay  thy 
finger  on  the  mutilated  stump,  then,  and  swear  to  be  a  f aithf  id 
actor  in  my  reyenge,  as  I  shall  be  in  yours.  How  now,  sir 
leech,  look  you  pede — ^you,  who  say  to  death,  stand  back  or 
advance,  can  you  tremble  to  think  of  him  or  to  hear  him 
named?  I  haye  not  mentioned  your  fee,  for  one  who  loyes 
reyenge  for  itself  requires  no  deeper  bribe ;  yet,  if  broad  lands 
and  large  sums  of  gold  can  increase  thy  seal  in  a  biaye  cause, 
belieye  me,  these  shall  not  be  lacking/ 

'  They  tell  for  something  in  my  humble  wishes,'  said  Dwin- 
ing :  *  the  poor  man  in  this  bustling  world  is  thrust  down  like 
a  dwarf  in  a  crowd,  and  so  trodden  under  foot ;  the  rich  and 
powerful  rise  like  giants  aboye  the  press,  and  are  at  ease,  while 
all  is  turmoil  around  them.' 

*  Then  shalt  thou  arise  aboye  the  press,  mediciner,  as  high 
as  gold  can  raise  thee.  This  purse  is  wei^ty,  yet  it  is  but  an 
earnest  of  thy  guerdon.' 

'  And  this  Smith,  my  noble  benefactor,'  said  the  leech,  as 
he  pouched  the  gratuity — '  this  Henry  of  the  Wynd,  or  what- 
eyer  is  his  name— would  not  the  news  that  he  hath  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  action  assuage  the  pain  of  thy  knighthood's 
wound  better  than  the  balm  of  Mecca  with  which  I  haye 
salyeditf 

'  He  is  beneath  the  thoughts  of  Bamomy ;  and  I  haye  no 
more  resentment  against  him  than  I  haye  ill-will  at  the  sense- 
less weapon  which  he  swayed.  But  it  is  just  thy  hate  should 
be  yented  upon  him.    Where  is  he  chiefly  to  be  met  with  t ' 

'That  also  I  haye  considered,'  said  Dwining.  'To  make 
the  attempt  by  day  in  his  own  house  were  too  open  and 
dangerous,  for  he  hath  fiye  servants  who  work  with  him  at  the 
stithy,  four  of  them  strong  knaves,  and  all  loving  to  their 
master.  By  night  were  scarce  less  desperate,  for  he  hath  his 
doors  strongly  secured  with  bolt  of  oak  and  bar  of  iron,  and 
ere  the  fastenings  of  his  house  could  be  forced,  the  neighbour- 
hood would  rise  to  his  rescue,  especially  as  they  are  still 
alarmed  by  the  practice  on  St.  Valentine's  Even.' 

'0  ay,  true,  mediciner,'  said  Bamomy,  'for  deceit  is  thy 
nature  even  with  me :  thou  knewest  my  hand  and  signet^  as 
thou  said'st,  when  that  hand  was  found  cast  out  on  the  street, 
like  the  disgusting  refuse  of  a  shambles — why,  having  such 
knowledge,  went'st  thou  with  these  jolterheaded  citizens  to 
consult  that  Patrick  Charteris,  whose  spurs  should  be  hacked 
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off  from  his  heels  for  the  communion  which  he  holds  with  paltry 
burghers,  and  whom  thou  brought'st  here  with  the  fools  to  do  dis- 
honour to  the  lifeless  hand,  w£ach,  had  it  held  its  wonted  place, 
he  was  not  worthy  to  have  touched  in  peace  or  faced  in  war  f ' 

'  My  noble  patron,  as  soon  as  I  had  reason  to  know  you  had 
been  the  sufferer,  I  urged  them  with  all  my  powers  of  persuasion 
to  desist  from  prosecuting  the  feud;  but  the  swaggering  smith, 
and  one  or  two  other  hot  heads,  cried  out  for  vengeance.  Your 
knighthood  must  know  this  fellow  calls  himself  bachelor  to  the 
Fair  Maiden  of  Perth,  and  stands  upon  his  honour  to  follow 
up  her  father's  quarrel ;  but  I  have  forestalled  his  market  in 
that  quarter,  and  that  is  something  in  earnest  of  revenge.' 

'  How  mean  you  by  that^  sir  leech  f '  said  the  patient. 

'  Tour  knighthood  shaU  conceive,'  said  the  mediciner,  '  that 
this  smith  doth  not  live  within  compass,  but  is  an  outlier 
and  a  galliard.  I  met  him  myself  on  St»  Valentine's  Day, 
shortly  after  the  afiray  between  the  townsfolk  and  the  followers 
of  Douglas.  Tes,  I  met  him  sneaking  through  the  laues  and 
bye-passages  with  a  common  minstrel  wench,  with  her  messan 
and  her  viol  on  his  one  arm  and  her  buxom  self  hanging 
upon  the  other.  What  thinks  your  honour)  Is  not  this  a 
trim  squire,  to  cross  a  prince's  love  with  the  fairest  girl  in 
Perth,  strike  off  the  hand  of  a  knight  and  baron,  and  become 
gentleman-usher  to  a  strolling  glee-woman,  all  in  the  course 
of  the  same  foui^and-twenty  hours  f ' 

'  Marry,  I  think  the  better  of  him  that  he  has  so  much  of  a 
gentleman's  humour,  down  though  he  be,'  said  Ramomy.  '  I 
would  he  had  been  a  precisian  instead  of  a  galliard,  and  I 
should  have  had  better  heart  to  aid  thy  revenge.  And  such 
revenge !— revenge  on  a  smith— in  the  quarrel  of  a  pitiful  manu- 
facturer of  rotten  cheverons !  Pah !  And  yet  it  shall  be  taken 
in  full.  Thou  hast  commenced  it»  I  warrant  me,  by  thine  own 
manoeuvres.' 

'  In  a  small  degree  only,'  said  the  apothecary.  *  I  took  care 
that  two  or  three  of  the  most  notorious  gossips  in  Curfew 
Street,  who  liked  not  to  hear  Catharine  called  me  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth,  should  be  possessed  of  this  story  of  her  faithful 
Valentine.  They  opened  on  the  scent  so  keenly,  that^  rather 
than  doubt  had  fallen  on  the  tale,  they  would  have  vouched 
for  it  as  if  their  own  eyes  had  seen  it.  The  lover  came  to  her 
father's  within  an  hour  after,  and  your  worship  may  think 
what  a  reception  he  had  from  the  angry  glover,  for  the  damsel 
herself  would  not  be  looked  upon.    And  thus  your  honour  sees 
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I  had  a  foretaste  of  lerenge.  Bat  I  tnut  to  leoeiTe  the  foil 
draught  from  the  hands  of  yaar  loidship,  with  whom  I  am  m 
a  brotherly  leagae,  which * 

*  Brotheily ! '  said  the  knight^  contemptuously.  *  Bat  be  it 
BO^  the  priesto  say  we  are  all  of  one  common  earth.  I  cannot 
tell,  there  seems  to  me  some  difference ;  bat  the  better  moald 
shaU  keep  &ith  with  the  baser,  and  thoa  shalt  haye  thy 
revenge.     Gall  thoa  my  page  hither.' 

A  yoang  num  made  his  i^peaiance  from  the  ante-room  upon 
the  phyadan's  summons. 

'£yiot^'  said  the  knight^  'does  Boothron  waitf  and  is  he 
soberr 

'  He  is  as  sober  as  sleep  can  make  him  after  a  deep  drink,' 
answered  the  page. 

*  Then  fetch  him  hither,  and  do  thou  shut  the  door.' 

A  heavy  step  presently  i^proached  the  apartment,  and  a 
man  entered,  whose  deficiency  of  height  seemed  made  up  in 
breadth  of  shoalders  and  strength  of  arm. 

'  There  is  a  man  thoa  most  deal  upon,  Boothron,'  said  the 
knight. 

The  man  smoothed  his  rugged  featoies  and  grinned  a  smile 
of  satisfaction. 

'That  medidner  will  show  thee  the  party.  Take  sach 
advantage  of  time,  place,  and  drcumstanoe  as  will  ensore  the 
result ;  and  miud  you  come  not  by  the  wont,  for  the  man  is 
the  fitting  Smith  of  the  Wynd.' 

'  It  will  be  a  tough  job,'  growled  the  asaasHin ;  '  for  if  I  miss 
my  blow,  I  may  esteem  myself  but  a  dead  man.  AQ  Perth 
rings  with  the  smith's  skill  and  strength.' 

'  Take  two  assistants  with  thee,'  said  the  knight. 

'  Not  I,'  said  Bonthnm.  *  If  you  doable  anything,  let  it  be 
the  reward.' 

'  Account  it  doubled,'  said  his  master ;  '  but  see  thy  wmk  be 
thoroughly  executed.' 

'  Trust  me  for  that^  sir  knight :  seldom  have  I  failed.' 

*  Use  this  sage  man's  directions,'  said  the  wounded  knight^ 
pointing  to  the  physician.  '  And  haA  thee,  await  his  coming 
forth,  and  drink  not  tiU  the  businesB  be  d<Mie.' 

'I  will  not,'  answered  the  dari^  satellite;  'my  own  life 
depends  on  my  blow  being  steady  and  sure.  I  know  whom  I 
have  to  deal  with.' 

'  Yamsh,  then,  till  he  summons  yon,  and  have  axe  and 
dagger  in  readiness.' 
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BonthroQ  nodded  and  withdrew. 

'  Will  your  knighthood  yenture  to  entrust  such  an  act  to  a 
single  hand?'  said  the  mediciner,  when  the  assassin  had  left 
the  room.  '  May  I  pray  you  to  remember  that  yonder  party 
did,  two  nights  since,  bafiSe  six  anned  men  f ' 

'  Question  me  not^  sir  mediciner :  a  man  like  Bonthron,  who 
knows  time  and  place,  is  worth  a  score  of  confused  reyellers. 
Call  £yiot;  thou  shalt  first  exert  thy  powers  of  healing,  and  do 
not  doubt  that  thou  shalt,  in  the  farther  work,  be  aided  by  one 
who  will  match  thee  in  the  art  of  sudden  and  unexpected 
destruction.' 

The  page  Eviot  again  appeared  at  the  mediciner's  summons, 
and  at  his  master's  sign  assisted  the  chirurgeon  in  removing 
the  dressings  from  Sir  John  Bamomy's  wounded  arm.  Dwining 
viewed  the  naked  stump  with  a  species  of  professional  satisfac- 
tion, enhanced,  no  doubt,  by  the  malignant  pleasure  which  his 
evil  disposition  took  in  the  pain  and  distress  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  The  knight  just  turned  his  eye  on  the  ghastly 
spectacle,  and  uttered,  imder  the  pressure  of  bodily  pain  or 
mental  agony,  a  groan  which  he  would  fain  have  repressed. 

'  Tou  groan,  sir,'  said  the  leech,  in  his  Boft,  insinuating  tone 
of  voice,  but  with  a  sneer  of  enjoyment,  mixed  with  scorn, 
curling  upon  his  lip,  which  his  habitual  dissimulation  could 
not  altogether  disguise — '  you  groan ;  but  be  comforted.  This 
Henry  Smith  knows  his  business :  his  sword  is  as  true  to  its 
aim  as  his  hammer  to  the  anvil.  Had  a  common  swordsman 
struck  this  fatal  blow,  he  had  harmed  the  bone  and  damaged 
the  muscles,  so  that  even  my  art  might  not  have  been  able  to 
repair  them.  But  Henry  Smith's  cut  is  clean,  and  as  sure  as 
that  with  which  my  own  scalpel  could  have  made  the  amputa- 
tion. In  a  few  days  you  will  be  able,  with  care  and  attention 
to  the  ordinances  of  medicine,  to  stir  abroad.' 

'  But  my  hand — ^the  loss  of  my  hand ' 

'It  may  be  kept  secret  for  a  time,'  said  the  mediciner.  'I 
have  possessed  two  or  three  tattling  fools,  in  deep  confidence, 
that  the  hand  which  was  found  was  that  of  your  knighthood's 
groom,  Black  Quentin,  and  your  knighthood  knows  that  he  has 
parted  for  Fife,  in  such  sort  as  to  make  it  generally  believed.' 

'  I  know  well  enough,'  said  Ramomy,  '  that  the  rumour  may 
stifle  the  truth  for  a  short  time.  But  what  avails  this  brief 
delay  r 

'  It  may  be  concealed  till  your  knighthood  retires  for  a  time 
from  the  courts  and  then,  when  new  accidents  have  darkened 
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the  recollection  of  the  present  stir,  it  may  be  imputed  to  a 
wound  received  from  the  shiyering  of  a  spear,  or  from  a  cross- 
bow bolt.  Your  slaye  will  find  a  suitable  device,  and  stand 
for  the  truth  of  it.' 

'The  thought  maddeus  me,'  said  Ramomy,  with  another 
groan  of  mental  and  bodily  agony;  'yet  I  see  no  better 
remedy.' 

'  There  is  none  other,'  said  the  leech,  to  whose  evil  nature 
his  patron's  distress  was  delicious  nourishment.  '  In  the  mean- 
while, it  is  believed  you  are  confined  by  the  consequences  of 
some  bruises,  aiding  the  sense  of  displeasure  at  the  Prince's 
having  consented  to  dismiss  you  from  his  household  at  the 
remonstrance  of  Albany,  which  is  publicly  known.' 

'  Villain,  thou  rack'st  me ! '  exclaimed  the  patient. 

'Upon  the  whole,  therefore,'  said  Dwining,  'your  knight- 
hood has  escaped  well,  and,  saving  the  lack  of  your  hand,  a 
mischance  beyond  remedy,  you  ought  rather  to  rejoice  than 
complain ;  for  no  barber^hirui^eon  in  Fiance  or  England  could 
have  more  ably  performed  the  operation  than  this  churl  with 
one  downright  blow.' 

'  I  understand  my  obligation  f  uUy,'  said  Ramomy,  struggling 
with  his  anger,  and  affecting  composure;  'and  if  Bonthron 
pays  him  not  with  a  blow  equally  downright,  and  rendering 
the  aid  of  the  leech  unnecessazy,  say  that  John  of  Ramomy 
cannot  requite  an  obligation.' 

'  That  is  spoke  like  yourself,  noble  knight ! '  answered  the 
mediciner.  '  And  let  me  further  say,  that  the  operatoz's  skill 
must  have  been  vain,  and  the  h»morrhage  must  have  drained 
your  life-veins,  but  for  the  bandages,  the  cautery,  and  the 
styptics  applied  by  the  good  monks,  and  the  poor  services  of 
your  humble  vassal,  Henbane  Dwining.' 

'Peace,'  exclaimed  the  patient,  'with  thy  ill-omened  voice 
and  worse-omened  name !  Methinks,  as  thou  mentionest  the 
tortures  I  have  undergone,  my  tingling  nerves  stretch  and 
contract  themselves  as  if  they  still  actuated  the  fingers  that 
once  could  clutch  a  dagger.' 

'  That)'  explained  the  leech, '  may  it  please  your  knighthood, 
is  a  phenomenon  well  known  to  our  profession.  There  have 
been  those  among  the  ancient  sages  who  have  thought  that 
there  still  remained  a  sympathy  between  the  severed  nerves 
and  those  belonging  to  the  amputated  limb;  and  that  the 
several  fingers  are  seen  to  qtdver  and  strain,  as  corresponding 
with  the  impulse  which  proceeds  from  their  sympathy  with  the 
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energies  of  the  living  system.  Could  we  recover  the  hand 
from  the  Cross,  or  from  the  ciistodj  of  the  Black  Douglas,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  observe  this  wonderful  operation  of  occult 
sympathies.  But^  I  fear  me,  one  might  as  safely  go  to  wrest 
the  joint  from  the  talons  of  an  hungry  eagle.' 

'  And  thou  mayst  as  safely  break  thy  malignant  jests  on  a 
wounded  lion  as  on  John  of  Bamomy,'  said  the  knight,  raising 
himself  in  uncontrollable  indignation.  '  Caitiff,  proceed  to  thy 
duty ;  and  remember,  that  if  my  hand  can  no  longer  clasp  a 
dagger,  I  can  command  an  hundred.' 

'  The  sight  of  one  drawn  and  brandished  in  anger  were  suffi- 
cient,' said  Dwining;  'to  consume  the  vital  powers  of  your 
ohirurgeon.  But  who  then,'  he  added  in  a  tone  partly  insinu- 
ating, partly  jeering — 'who  would  then  relieve  the  fiery  and 
scorching  pain  which  my  patron  now  suffers,  and  which  renders 
him  exasperated  even  with  his  poor  servant  for  quoting  the 
rules  of  healing,  so  contemptible,  doubtless,  compared  with  the 
power  of  inflicting  wounds?' 

Then,  as  daring  no  longer  to  trifle  with  the  mood  of  his 
dangerous  patient^  the  leech  addressed  himself  seriously  to  salv- 
ing the  wound,  and  applied  a  fragrant  balm,  the  odour  of  which 
was  diffused  through  die  apartment^  while  it  oonmmnicated  a 
refreshing  coolness,  instead  of  the  burning  heat — a  change  so 
gratifying  to  the  fevered  patient,  that,  as  he  had  before  groaned 
with  agony,  he  could  not  now  help  sighing  for  pleasure,  as  he 
sank  back  on  his  couch  to  enjoy  the  ease  which  the  dressing 
bestowed. 

'  Tour  knightly  lordship  now  knows  who  is  your  friend,'  said 
Dwining ;  '  had  you  yielded  to  a  rash  impulse,  and  said,  *'  Slay 
me  this  worthless  quacksalver,"  where,  within  the  four  seas  of 
Britain,  would  you  have  found  the  man  to  have  ministered  to 
you  as  much  comfort  t ' 

*  Forget  my  threats,  good  leech,'  said  Bamomy, '  and  beware 
how  you  tempt  me.  Such  as  I  brook  not  jests  upon  our 
agony.  See  thou  keep  thy  scoffs,  to  pass  upon  misers  *  in  the 
hospital.' 

Dwining  ventured  to  say  no  more,  but  poured  some  drops 
from  a  phial  which  he  took  from  his  pocket  into  a  small  cup  of 
wine  allayed  with  water. 

'  This  draught,'  said  the  man  of  art,  '  is  medicated  to  pro- 
duce a  sleep  which  must  not  be  interrupted.' 

*  That  iMf  mlMxmble  penoiu,  m  med  in  Spenaer  and  other  writers  of  his  time, 
tluni^  tliA  wnuM  is  now  restricted  to  thoie  who  are  eovetooe. 
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*  For  how  long  will  it  last  f '  asked  the  knight. 

'The  period  of  its  operation  is  uncertain — peihaps  till 
morning.' 

'  Perhaps  for  eyer,'  said  the  patient.  '  Sir  mediciner,  taste 
me  that  liquor  presently,  else  it  passes  not  my  lips.' 

The  leech  obeyed  hhn,  with  a  scornful  smile.  'I  would 
drink  the  whole  with  readiness ;  but  the  juice  of  this  Indian 
gum  will  bring  sleep  on  the  healthy  man  as  well  as  upon  the 
patient,  and  the  business  of  the  leech  requires  me  to  be  a 
watcher.' 

'I  craye  your  pardon,  sir  leech,'  said  Ramomy,  looking 
downwards,  as  if  ashamed  to  haye  manifested  suspicion. 

'There  is  no  room  for  pardon  where  offence  must  not  be 
taken,'  answered  the  mediciner.  'An  insect  must  thank  a 
giant  that  he  does  not  tread  on  him.  Tet^  noble  knight,  insects 
haye  their  power  of  harming  as  well  as  physicians.  What  would 
it  haye  cost  me,  saye  a  moment's  trouble,  so  to  haye  drugged 
that  balm,  as  should  haye  made  your  arm  rot  to  the  shoulder 
joint,  and  your  life-blood  ciudle  in  your  yeins  to  a  corrupted 
jelly  1  What  is  there  that  preyented  me  to  use  means  yet  more 
subtle,  and  to  taint  your  room  with  essences,  before  which  the 
light  of  life  twinkles  more  and  more  dimly,  till  it  expires,  like 
a  torch  amidst  the  foul  yapours  of  some  subterranean  dungeon  f 
You  little  estimate  my  power,  if  you  know  not  that  these  and 
yet  deeper  modes  of  destruction  stand  at  command  of  my  art.* 
But  a  physician  slays  not  the  patient  by  whose  generosity  he 
liyes,  and  far  less  will  he  the  breath  of  whose  nostrils  is  the 
hope  of  reyenge  destroy  the  yowed  ally  who  is  to  fayour  his 
pursuit  of  it.  Yet  one  word;  should  a  necessity  occur  for 
rousing  yourself — for  who  in  Scotland  can  promise  himself 
eight  hours'  uninterrupted  repose  t — then  smeU  at  the  strong 
essence  contained  in  this  pouncet-boz.  And  now,  farewell, 
sir  knight ;  and  if  you  cannot  think  of  me  as  a  man  of  nice 
conscience,  acknowledge  me  at  least  as  one  of  reason  and  of 
judgment.' 

So  saying,  the  mediciner  left  the  room,  his  usual  mean  and 
shujQ^g  gait  eleyating  itself  into  something  more  noble,  as 
conscious  of  a  yictory  oyer  his  imperious  patient. 

Sir  John  Ramomy  remained  sunk  in  unpleasing  reflections, 
until  he  began  to  experience  the  incipient  effects  of  his  soporific 
draught.  He  then  roused  himself  for  an  instant,  and  summoned 
his  page. 

*  Bee  Fbiaoning.    Note  8L 
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*  Eviot !  what  ho  I  Eviot !  I  haye  done  ill  to  unbosom  myself 
80  far  to  th]3  poisonous  quacksalyer.     Eviot ! ' 

The  page  entered. 

'  Is  the  medidner  gone  forth  ? ' 

'  Yes,  so  please  your  knighthood.' 

*  Alone  or  accompanied  f ' 

'  Bonthron  spoke  apart  with  him,  and  followed  him  almost 
immediately — by  your  lordship's  command,  as  I  understood 
him.' 

'  Lack-a-<lay,  yes !  he  goes  to  seek  some  medicaments ;  he 
will  return  anon.  If  he  be  intoxicated,  see  he  comes  not  near 
my  chamber,  and  permit  him  not  to  enter  into  conyerse  with 
any  one.  He  rayes  when  drink  has  touched  his  brain.  He 
was  a  rare  fellow  before  a  Southron  bill  laid  his  brain-pan  bare ; 
but  since  that  time  he  talks  gibberish  whenever  the  cup  has 
crossed  his  lips.     Said  the  leech  aught  to  you,  Eviot  f ' 

'  Nothing,  save  to  reiterate  his  commands  that  your  honour 
be  not  disturbed.' 

'  Which  thou  must  surely  obey,'  said  the  knight.  '  I  feel 
the  summons  to  rest,  of  whidi  I  have  been  deprived  since  this 
unhappy  wound.  At  least,  if  I  have  slept  it  has  been  but  for  a 
snatch.    Aid  me  to  take  off  my  gown,  Eviot.' 

'  May  God  and  the  saints  send  you  good  rest,  my  lord,'  said 
the  page,  retiring  after  he  had  rendered  his  wounded  master 
the  assistance  required. 

As  Eviot  left  the  room,  the  knight,  whose  brain  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  confused,  muttered  over  the  page's  depart- 
ing salutation. 

'God — saints — I  k<we  slept  sound  under  such  a  benison. 
But  now,  methinks  if  I  awake  not  to  the  accomplishment  of 
my  proud  hopes  of  power  and  revenge,  the  best  wish  for  me  is, 
that  the  slumbers  which  now  fall  aroimd  my  head  were  the 
forerunners  of  that  sleep  which  shall  return  my  borrowed 
powers  to  their  original  non-existence— I  can  aigue  it  no 
farther.' 

Thus  speaking,  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

On  Fastem's  E'en  when  we  war  fou. 

Thb  night  which  sunk  down  on  the  sick-bed  of  Bamomy  was 
not  doomed  to  be  a  quiet  one.  Two  hours  had  passed  since 
curfew-bell,  then  rung  at  seyen  o'clock  at  nighty  and  in  those 
primitive  times  all  were  retired  to  rest»  excepting  such  whom 
devotion,  or  duty,  or  debauchery  made  watchers;  and  the 
evening  being  that  of  Shrovetide,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  Scot- 
land, Fastem's  £'en,*  the  vigils  of  gaiety  were  by  far  the  most 
frequented  of  the  three. 

The  conmion  people  had,  throughout  the  day,  toiled  and 
struggled  at  football ;  the  nobles  and  gentry  had  fought  cocks, 
and  hearkened  to  the  wanton  music  of  the  minstrel ;  while  the 
citizens  had  gorged  themselves  upon  pancakes  fried  in  lard, 
and  brose,  or  brewis — ^the  fat  broth,  that  is,  in  which  salted  beef 
had  been  boiled,  poured  upon  highly-toasted  oatmeal,  a  dish 
which  even  now  is  not  ungrateful  to  simple,  old-fashioned 
Scottish  palates.  These  were  all  exercises  and  festive  dishes 
proper  to  the  holiday.  It  was  no  less  a  solemnity  of  the  even- 
ing that  the  devout  Catholic  should  drink  as  much  good  ale 
and  wine  as  he  had  means  to  procure ;  and,  if  young  and  able, 
that  he  should  dance  at  the  ring,  or  figure  among  the  morrice- 
dancers,  who,  in  the  city  of  Perth,  as  elsewhere,  wore  a  peculiarly 
fantastic  garb,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  their  address 
and  activity.  All  this  gaiety  took  place  under  the  prudential 
consideration  that  the  long  term  of  Lent,  now  approaching, 
with  its  fasts  and  deprivations,  rendered  it  wise  for  mortals  to 
cram  as  much  idle  and  sensual  indulgence  as  they  could  into 
the  brief  space  which  intervened  before  its  commencement. 

The  usual  revels  had  taken  place,  and  in  most  parts  of  tho 
dty  were  succeeded  by  the  usual  pause.    A  particular  degree 

*  See  Note  82. 
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of  oaxe  had  been  takea  by  the  nobility  to  prevent  any  reneiral 
of  discord  betwixt  their  followers  and  the  citiaens  of  the  town ; 
sb  that  the  reyels  had  proceeded  with  fewer  casualties  than 
usual,  embracing  only  three  deaths  and  certain  fractured  limbs, 
which,  occurring  to  individuals  of  little  note,  were  not  accounted 
worth  inquiring  into.  The  carnival  was  closing  quietly  in 
general,  but  in  some  places  the  sport  was  still  kept  up. 

One  company  of  revellers,  who  had  been  particularlv  noticed 
and  applauded,  seemed  unwilling  to  conclude  their  frolic.  The 
entry,  as  it  was  called,  consisted  of  thirteen  persons,  habited  in 
the  same  manner,  having  doublets  of  chamois  leather  sitting 
dose  to  their  bodies,  curiously  slashed  and  laced.  They  wore 
green  caps  with  silver  tassels,  red  ribands,  and  white  shoes,  had 
bells  himg  at  their  knees  and  aroimd  their  ankles,  and  ninked 
swords  in  their  hands.  This  gallant  party,  having  exhibited  a 
sword-dance  before  the  King,  with  much  clashing  of  weapons 
and  fantastic  interchange  of  postures,  went  on  gallantly  to 
repeat  their  exhibition  before  the  door  of  Simon  Glover,  where, 
having  made  a  fresh  exhibition  of  their  agility,  they  caused 
wine  to  be  served  round  to  their  own  company  and  the  by- 
standers, and  with  a  loud  shout  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  This  summoned  old  Simon  to  the  door  of 
his  habitation,  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  his  countrymen, 
and  in  his  turn  to  send  the  wine  around  in  honour  of  the  Merry 
Morrice-Danoers  of  Perth. 

'  We  thank  thee,  father  Simon,'  said  a  voice,  which  strove 
to  drown  in  an  artificial  squeak  the  pert,  conceited  tone  of 
Oliver  Proudf  ute.  '  But  a  sight  of  thy  lovely  daughter  had 
been  more  sweet  to  us  young  bloods  than  a  whole  vintage  of 
Malvoisie.' 

*  I  thank  you,  neighbours,  for  your  good-will,'  replied  the 
glover.  '  My  daughter  is  ill  at  ease,  and  may  not  come  forth 
into  the  cold  night  air ;  but  if  this  gay  gallant,  whose  voice 
methinks  I  should  know,  will  go  into  my  poor  house,  she  will 
charge  him  with  thanks  for  the  rest  of  you.' 

'Bring  them  to  us  at  the  hostelrie  of  the  Griffin,'  cried  the 
rest  of  the  ballet  to  their  favoured  companion ;  '  for  there  will 
we  ring  in  Lent,  and  have  another  rouse  to  the  health  of  the 
lovely  Catharine.' 

*  Have  with  you  in  half  an  hour,'  said  Oliver,  '  and  see  who 
will  quaff  the  largest  flagon,  or  sing  the  loudest  glee.  Nay,  I 
will  be  merry  in  what  remains  of  Fastem's  Even,  E^ould  Lent 
find  me  with  my  mouth  closed  for  ever.' 
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'  Farewell,  then,'  cried  his  mates  in  the  morrioe— 'farewell, 
slashing  bonnelriDsdcer,  till  we  meet  again/ 

The  morrioe-danoers  accordingly  set  out  upon  their  further 
progress,  dancing  and  carolling  as  they  went  along  to  the  sound 
of  four  musicians,  who  led  the  joyous  band,  while  Simon  GloTcr 
drew  their  coryphaus  into  his  house,  and  placed  him  in  a  chair 
by  his  parlour  fire. 

'But  where  is  your  daughter?'  said  Oliver.  'She  is  the 
bait  for  us  braTC  blades.' 

'Why,  truly,  she  keeps  her  apartment,  neighbour  Oliyer; 
and,  to  speak  plainly,  she  keeps  her  bed.' 

'  Why,  then  will  I  upstairs  to  see  her  in  her  sorrow ;  you 
haye  marred  my  ramble.  Gaffer  Glover,  and  you  owe  me 
amends — a  roving  blade  like  me ;  I  will  not  lose  both  the  lass 
and  the  glass.     Keeps  her  bed,  does  she  t 

My  dog  and  I  we  have  a  trick 
To  Tisit  maids  when  they  are  rick  ; 
When  they  are  sick  and  like  to  die, 
0  thither  do  come  my  dog  and  L 

And  when  I  die,  as  needs  most  hap, 
Then  bmy  me  under  the  good  ale-top ; 
With  folded  arms  there  let  me  lie 
Cheek  for  jowl,  my  dog  and  I.' 

'  Canst  thou  not  be  serious  for  a  moment,  neighbour  Proud- 
f  ute  t '  said  the  glover ;  '  I  want  a  word  of  conversation  with 
you.' 

'  Serious  I '  answered  his  visitor ;  '  why,  I  have  been  serious 
all  this  day:  I  can  hardly  open  my  mouth,  but  something 
comes  out  about  death,  a  burial,  or  such-like — the  most  serious 
subjects  that  I  wot  of.' 

'St  John,  man  ! '  said  the  glover,  'art  thou  fey  t' 

'No,  not  a  whit:  it  is  not  my  own  death  which  these 
gloomy  fancies  foretell.  I  have  a  strong  horoscope,  and  shall 
live  for  fifty  years  to  come.  But  it  is  the  case  of  the  poor 
fellow — ^the  Douglas-man,  whom  I  struck  down  at  the  fray  of 
St  Valentine's :  he  died  last  night ;  it  is  that  which  weighs  on 
my  conscience,  and  awakens  sad  fancies.  Ah,  father  Simon, 
we  martiaJists,  that  have  spilt  blood  in  our  choler,  have  dark 
thoughts  at  times ;  I  sometimes  wish  that  my  knife  had  cut 
nothing  but  worsted  thrums.' 

'  And  I  wish,'  said  Simon,  '  that  mine  had  cut  nothing  but 
buck's  leather,  for  it  has  sometimes  cut  my  own  fingers.     But 
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thou  majst  spare  thy  remoTse  tor  this  bout :  there  was  but  one 
man  dangerously  hurt  at  the  affiray,  and  it  was  he  from  whom 
Henry  Smith  hewed  the  hand,  and  he  is  well  reooTered.  His 
name  is  Black  Quentin,  one  of  Sir  John  Ramomy's  followers. 
He  has  been  sent  privately  back  to  his  own  oountiy  of  Fife.' 

'What^  Black  Quentint  Why,  that  is  the  yeiy  man  that 
Henry  and  I,  as  we  eTcr  keep  dose  together,  strack  at  in  the 
same  moment^  only  my  blow  fell  somewhat  earlier.  I  fear 
further  feud  indll  come  of  it^  and  so  does  the  provost.  And  is 
he  reoovered  t  Why,  then,  I  will  be  jovial,  and  since  thou  wilt 
not  let  me  see  how  Kate  becomes  her  nigh^gear,  I  will  back  to 
the  Griffin  to  my  moiriccKlancers.' 

'  Nay,  stay  but  one  instant.  Thou  art  a  comrade  of  Henry 
Wynd,  and  hast  done  him  the  service  to  own  one  or  two  deeds, 
and  this  last  among  others.  I  would  thou  couldst  dear  him  of 
other  charges  with  which  fame  hath  loaded  him.' 

*  Nay,  I  will  swear  by  the  hilt  of  my  sword  they  are  as 
false  as  hell,  father  Simon.  What — ^blades  and  targets !  shall 
not  men  of  the  sword  stick  together)' 

'Nay,  neighbour  bonnet-maker,  be  patient;  thou  mayst  do 
the  smith  a  kind  turn,  an  thou  takest  this  matter  the  right 
way.  I  have  chosen  thee  to  consult  with  anent  this  matter — 
not  that  I  hold  thee  the  wisest  head  in  Perth,  for  should  I  say 
so  I  should  lie.' 

'  Ay — ay,'  answered  the  self-satisfied  bonnet-maker ;  '  I  know 
where  you  think  my  fault  lies :  you  cool  heads  think  we  hot 
heads  are  fools — I  liave  heard  men  call  Henry  Wynd  such  a 
score  of  times.' 

'  Fool  enough  and  cool  enough  may  rhyme  together  passing 
well,'  said  the  glover ;  '  but  thou  art  gooa-natured,  and  I  think 
lovest  this  crony  of  thine.  It  stands  awkwardly  with  us  and 
him  just  now,'  continued  Simon.  '  Thou  knowest  there  hath 
been  some  talk  of  marriage  between  my  daughter  Catharine 
and  Henry  Gow  t ' 

'I  have  heard  some  such  song  since  St  Valentine's  Mom. 
Ah  f  he  that  shall  win  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  must  be  a  happy 
man ;  and  yet  marriage  spoils  many  a  pretty  fellow.  I  myself 
somewhat  regret ' 

*  Prithee,  truce  with  thy  regrets  for  the  present^  man,'  inter- 
rupted the  glover,  somewhat  peevishly.  '  Ton  must  know,  Oliver, 
that  some  of  these  talking  women,  who  I  think  make  all  the 
business  of  the  world  their  own,  have  accused  Henry  of  keeping 
light  company  with  glee-women  and  such-like.     Catharine  took 
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it  to  heart;  and  I  held  my  child  insulted,  that  he  had  not 
waited  upon  her  like  a  Valentine,  but  had  thrown  himself  into 
unseemly  society  on  the  very  day  when,  by  ancient  custom,  he 
might  have  had  an  opportunity  to  press  his  interest  with  my 
daughter.  Therefore,  when  he  came  hither  late  on  the  evening 
of  St.  Valentine's,  I,  like  a  hasty  old  fool,  bid  him  go  home  to 
the  company  he  had  left,  and  denied  him  admittance.  I  have 
not  seen  him  since,  and  I  begin  to  think  that  I  may  have  been  too 
rash  in  the  matter.  She  is  my  only  child,  and  the  grave  should 
have  her  sooner  than  a  debauchee.  But  I  have  hitherto 
thought  I  knew  Henry  Gow  as  if  he  were  my  son.  I  cannot 
think  he  would  use  us  thus,  and  it  may  be  there  are  means  of 
explaining  what  \b  laid  to  his  chaige.  I  was  led  to  ask  Dwining, 
who  is  said  to  have  saluted  the  smith  while  he  was  walking 
with  this  choice  mate.  If  I  am  to  believe  his  words,  this  wench 
was  the  smith's  cousin,  Joan  Letham.  But  thou  knowest  that 
the  potter-carrier  ever  speaks  one  language  with  his  visage  and 
another  with  his  tongue.  Now,  thou,  Oliver,  hast  too  little  wit 
— I  mean,  too  much  honesty — ^to  belie  the  truth,  and  as  Dwining 
hinted  that  thou  also  hadst  seen  her ' 

'  I  see  her,  Simon  Glover  I  Will  Dwining  say  that  I  saw 
hert' 

'  No,  not  precisely  that ;  but  he  says  you  told  him  you  had 
met  the  smith  thus  accompanied.' 

*  He  lies,  and  I  will  pound  him  into  a  gallipot ! '  said  Oliver 
Proudfute. 

<  How !    Did  you  never  tell  him,  then,  of  such  a  meeting  t ' 

'  What  an  if  I  did  t '  said  the  bonnet-maker.  '  Did  not  he 
swear  that  he  would  never  repeat  again  to  living  mortal  what 
I  communicated  to  him  t  and  therefore,  in  telling  the  ocourrent 
to  you,  he  hath  made  himself  a  liar.' 

'Thou  didst  not  meet  the  smith,  then,'  said  Simon,  'with 
such  a  loose  baggage  as  fame  reports  t ' 

'Lack-a-day,  not  I;  perhaps  I  did,  perhaps  I  did  not. 
Think,  father  Simon — I  have  been  a  four-years  married  man, 
and  can  you  expect  me  to  remember  the  turn  of  a  glee-woman's 
ankle,  the  trip  of  her  toe,  the  lace  upon  her  petticoat^  and  such 
toys?  -No,  I  leave  that  to  unmarried  wags,  like  my  gossip 
Henry.' 

'The  upshot  is,  then,'  said  the  glover,  much  vexed,  'you 
did  meet  him  on  St.  Valentine's  Day  walking  the  public 
streets ' 

'Not  so,  neighbour;  I  met  him  in  the  most  distant  and 
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dark  lane  in  Perth,  Bteering  full  for  his  own  house,  with  hag 
and  baggage,  which,  as  a  gallant  fellow,  he  carried  in  his  arms, 
the  pupp7  dog  on  one  and  the  jilt  herself — and  to  my  thought 
she  was  a  pretty  one— hanging  upon  the  other.' 

'Now,  by  good  St  John,'  said  the  glover,  'this  infamy 
would  make  a  Christian  man  renounce  his  faith,  and  worship 
Mahound  in  TCfy  anger  I  But  he  has  seen  the  last  of  my 
daughter.  I  would  rather  she  went  to  the  wild  Highlands 
with  a  bare-legged  cateran  than  wed  with  one  who  could,  at 
such  a  season,  so  broadly  forget  honour  and  decency.  Out 
upon  him ! ' 

*  Tush — ^tush !  father  Simon,'  said  the  liberal-minded  bonnet- 
maker,  'you  consider  not  the  nature  of  young  blood.  Their 
company  was  not  long,  for — to  speak  truth,  I  did  keep  a 
little  watch  on  him — I  met  him  before  sunrise,  conducting  his 
errant  damsel  to  the  Lady's  Stairs,  that  the  wench  might 
embark  on  the  Tay  from  Perth ;  and  I  know  for  certainty,  for 
I  made  inquiry,  that  she  sailed  in  a  gabbart  for  Dundee.  So 
you  see  it  was  but  a  slight  escape  of  youth.' 

'And  he  eame  here,'  said  Simon,  bitterly,  'beseeching  for 
admittance  to  my  daughter,  while  he  had  his  harlot  awaiting 
him  at  home  1  I  had  rather  he  had  slain  a  score  of  men !  It 
skUls  not  talking,  least  of  all  to  thee,  Oliver  Proudfute,  who^ 
if  thou  art  not  such  a  one  as  himself,  would  fain  be  thought 
so.    But * 

'  Nay,  think  not  of  it  so  seriously,'  said  Oliver,  who  began 
to  reflect  on  the  mischief  his  tattling  was  likely  to  occasion  to 
his  friend,  and  on  the  consequences  of  Henry  Gow's  displeasure, 
when  he  should  learn  the  disclosure  which  he  had  made  rather 
in  vanity  of  heart  than  in  evil  intention.  '  Consider,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  that  'there  are  follies  belonging  to  youth.  Occasion 
provokes  men  to  such  frolics,  and  confession  wipes  them  off.  I 
care  not  if  I  tell  thee  that,  though  my  wife  be  as  goodly  a 
woman  as  the  city  has,  yet  I  myself * 

'Peace,  silly  braggart,'  said  the  glover,  in  high  wrath; 
'  thy  loves  and  thy  battles  are  alike  apocryphal.  If  thou  must 
needs  lie,  which  I  think  is  thy  nature,  canst  thou  invent  no 
falsehood  that  may  at  least  do  thee  some  credit)  Do  I  not 
see  through  thee,  as  I  could  see  the  light  through  the  horn  of 
a  base  lantern  t  Do  I  not  know,  thou  filthy  weaver  of  rotten 
worsted,  that  thou  durst  no  more  cross  the  threshold  of  thy 
own  door,  if  thy  wife  heard  of  thy  making  such  a  boast,  than 
thou  darest  cross  naked  weapons  with  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
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old,  who  has  drawn  a  sword  for  the  first  time  of  his  lifef  By 
St.  John,  it  were  paying  you  for  your  tale-bearing  trouble  to 
send  thy  Maudie  word  ol  thy  gay  brags.' 

The  bonnet-maker,  at  this  threat^  started  as  if  a  cross-bow 
bolt  had  whizzed  past  his  head  when  least  expected.  And  it  was 
with  a  trembling  voice  that  he  replied,  'Nay,  good  &ther 
Glover,  thou  takest  too  much  credit  for  thy  grey  hairs.  (}on- 
sider,  good  neighbour,  thou  art  too  old  for  a  young  martialist 
to  wrangle  with.  And  in  the  matter  of  my  Maudie,  I  can 
trust  thee,  for  I  know  no  one  who  would  be  less  willing  than 
thou  to  break  the  peace  of  families.' 

'  Trust  thy  coxcomb  no  longer  with  me,'  said  the  incensed 
glover;  'but  take  thyself,  and  the  thing  thou  call'st  a  head, 
out  of  my  reach,  lest  I  borrow  back  five  minutes  of  my  youth 
and  break  thy  pate  I ' 

'You  have  had  a  merry  Fastem's  Even,  neighbour,'  said  the 
bonnet-maker,  'and  I  wish  you  a  quiet  sleep;  we  shall  meet 
better  friends  to-morrow.' 

'Out  of  my  doors  to-night  1'  said  the  glover.  'I  am 
ashamed  so  idle  a  tongue  as  thine  should  have  power  to  move 
me  thus.'  'Idiot — beast — loose-tongued  coxcomb!'  he  ex- 
claimed, throwing  himself  into  a  chiur,  as  the  bonnetHnaker 
disappeared ;  '  that  a  fellow  made  up  of  lies  should  not  have 
had  the  grace  to  frame  one  when  it  might  have  covered  the 
shame  of  a  friend !  And  I — ^what  am  I,  that  I  should,  in  my 
secret  mind,  wish  that  such  a  gross  insult  to  me  and  my  child 
had  been  glossed  over?  Yet  such  was  my  opinion  of  Henry, 
that  I  would  have  willingly  believed  the  grossest  figment  the 
swaggering  ass  could  have  inventec^  Well,  it  skills  not  think- 
ing of  it.  Our  honest  name  must  be  maintained,  though  every- 
thing else  should  go  to  ruin.' 

While  the  glover  thus  moralised  on  the  unwelcome  confirmar 
ti<m  of  the  tale  he  wished  to  think  untrue,  the  expelled  morrioe- 
dancer  had  leisure,  in  the  composing  air  of  a  cool  and  dark 
February  nighty  to  meditate  on  the  consequences  of  the  glover's 
unrestrained  anger. 

'But  it  is  nothing,'  he  bethought  himself,  'to  the  wrath  of 
Henry  Wynd,  who  hath  killed  a  man  for  much  less  than  placing 
displeasure  betwixt  him  and  Catharine,  as  well  as  her  fiery 
old  father.  Certainly  I  were  better  have  denied  everything. 
But  the  humour  of  seeming  a  knowing  gallant^  as  in  truth  I 
am,  fairly  overcame  tne.  Were  I  best  go  to  finish  the  revel  at 
the  Griffin!     But  then  Maudie  will  rampauge  on  my  return — 
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ay,  and  this  being  holiday  even,  I  may  claim  a  privilege.  I 
have  it :  I  will  not  to  the  Griffin — I  will  to  the  smith's,  who 
must  be  at  home,  since  no  one  hath  seen  him  this  day  amid  the 
revel.  I  will  endeavour  to  make  peace  with  him,  and  offer  my 
intercession  with  the  glover.  Harry  is  a  simple,  downright  fellow, 
and  though  I  think  he  is  my  better  in  a  broil,  yet  in  discourse  I 
can  turn  him  my  own  way.  The  streets  are  now  quiet^  the 
night,  too,  is  dark,  and  I  may  step  aside  if  I  meet  any  rioters. 
I  will  to  the  smith's,  and,  securing  him  for  my  friend,  I  care 
little  for  old  Simon.  St.  Rhigan  bear  me  well  through  this  nighty 
and  I  will  clip  my  tongue  out  ere  it  shall  run  my  head  into  such 
peril  again !  Yonder  old  fellow,  when  his  blood  was  up,  looked 
more  like  a  carver  of  buff-jerkins  than  a  clipper  of  kid  gloves.' 

With  these  reflections^  the  puissant  Oliver  walked  swiftly, 
yet  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  towards  the  wynd  in  which 
the  smith,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  had  his  habitation.  But 
his  evil  fortune  had  not  ceased  to  pursue  him.  As  he  turned 
into  the  High,  or  principal,  Street^  he  heard  a  burst  of  music 
very  near  him,  followed  by  a  loud  shout. 

'My  merry  mates,  the  morrioe-dancers,'  thought  he;  'I 
would  know  old  Jeremy's  rebeck  among  an  hundred.  I  will 
venture  across  the  street  ere  they  pass  on ;  if  I  am  espied,  I 
shall  have  the  renown  of  some  private  quest,  which  may  do  me 
honour  as  a  roving  blade.' 

With  these  longings  for  distinction  among  the  gay  and 
gallant^  combated,  however,  internally,  by  more  prudential  con- 
siderations, the  bonnet-maker  made  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
street.  But  the  revellers,  whoever  they  might  be,  were  accom- 
panied by  torches,  the  flash  of  which  fell  upon  Oliver,  whose 
light-coloured  habit  made  him  the  more  distinctly  visible.  The 
general  shout  of  '  A  prize — a  prise '  overcame  tibe  noise  of  the 
minstrel,  and  before  the  bonnet-maker  could  determine  whether 
it  were  better  to  stand  or  fly,  two  active  young  men,  clad  in 
fantastic  masking  habits,  resembling  wild  men,  and  holding 
great  clubs,  seized  upon  him,  saying,  in  a  tragical  tone,  '  Yield 
&ee,  man  of  bells  and  bombast — ^yield  thee,  rescue  or  no  rescue, 
or  truly  thou  art  but  a  dead  morrice-dancer.' 

'  To  whom  shall  I  yield  me  1 '  said  the  bonnet-maker,  with  a 
faltering  voice ;  for,  though  he  saw  he  had  to  do  with  a  party 
of  mimimers  who  were  a-foot  for  pleasure,  yet  he  observed  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  far  above  his  class,  and  he  lost 
the  audacity  necessary  to  support  his  part  in  a  game  where  the 
inferior  was  likely  to  come  by  the  worst. 
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'Dost  thou  parley,  Blaver  answofed  one  of  the  maskers; 
'  and  must  I  show  thee  that  thou  art  a  captive,  by  giving  thee 
incontinently  the  bastinado  1 ' 

<  By  no  means,  puissant  man  of  Ind,'  said  the  bonnet-maker ; 
'  lo,  I  am  conformable  to  your  pleasure.' 

'  Come,  then,'  said  those  who  had  arrested  him — '  come  and 
do  homage  to  the  Emperor  of  Mimes,  King  of  Caperers,  and 
Grand  Duke  of  the  Dark  Hours,  and  explain  by  what  right 
thou  art  so  presumptuous  as  to  prance  and  jingle,  and  wear  out 
shoe-leather,  within  his  dominions  without  paying  him  tribute. 
Enow'st  thou  not  thou  hast  incurred  the  pains  of  high-treason  f ' 

'That  were  hard,  methinks,'  said  poor  Oliver,  'since  I  knew 
not  that  his  Grace  exercised  the  government  this  evening.  But 
I  am  willing  to  redeem  the  forfeit^  if  the  purse  of  a  poor 
bonnet-maker  may,  by  the  mulct  of  a  gallon  of  wine,  or  some 
such  matter.' 

'  Bring  him  before  the  emperor,'  was  the  universal  cry ;  and 
the  moirice-dancer  was  placed  before  a  slight,  but  easy  and 
handsome,  figure  of  a  young  man,  splendidly  attired,  having  a 
cincture  and  tiara  of  peacock's  feathers,  then  brought  from  the 
East  as  a  marvellous  rarity ;  a  short  jacket  and  under-dress  of 
leopard's  skin  fitted  closely  the  rest  of  his  person,  which  was 
attired  in  flesh-coloured  sUk,  so  as  to  resemble  the  ordinary 
idea  of  an  Indian  prince.  He  wore  sandals,  fastened  on  with 
ribands  of  scarlet  silk,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  sort  of  fan,  such 
as  ladies  then  used,  composed  of  the  same  feathers,  assembled 
into  a  plume  or  tuft 

'  What  mister  wight  have  we  here,'  said  the  Indian  chief, 
'  who  dares  to  tie  the  bells  of  a  morrice  on  the  ankles  of  a  dull 
asst  Hark  ye,  friend,  your  dress  should  make  you  a  subject 
of  ours,  since  our  empire  extends  over  all  Merryland,  including 
mimes  and  minstrels  of  every  description.  What,  tongue-tied] 
He  lacks  wine ;  minister  to  him  our  nutshell  full  of  sack.' 

A  huge  calabash  full  of  sack  was  ofiered  to  the  lips  of  the 
supplicant,  while  this  prince  of  revellers  exhorted  him — 

'  Crack  me  this  nut,  and  do  it  handsomely,  and  without  wry 
faces.' 

But,  however  Oliver  might  have  relished  a  moderate  sip  of 
the  same  good  wine,  he  was  terrified  at  the  quantity  he  was 
required  to  deal  with.  He  drank  a  draught,  and  then  entreated 
for  mercy. 

'  So  please  yoiur  princedom,  I  have  yet  f ar  to  go^  and  if  I 
were  to  swallow  your  Grace's  bounty,  for  which  accept  my 
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dutiful  thanksi  I  should  not  be  able  to  stride  over  the  next 
keuneL' 

'Art  thou  in  case  to  bear  thyself  like  a  galliaxd t  Now,  out 
me  a  caper — ^ha !  one — ^two — ^three — admirable !  Again — give 
him  the  spur  (here  a  satellite  of  the  Indian  gave  OliTer  a  B%ht 
touch  wiUi  hu  sword).  Nay,  that  is  beet  (^  all:  he  sprang 
like  a  cat  in  a  gutter.  Tender  him  the  nut  once  more ;  nay, 
no  compulsion,  he  has  paid  forfeit,  and  deserves  not  only  free 
HigmiMA.1  but  reward.  Kneel  down — ^kneel,  and  arise  Sir 
Knight  of  the  Calabash  I  What  is  thy  name  t  And  one  of  you 
lend  me  a  rapier.' 

*  Oliyer,  may  it  please  your  honour — I  mean  your  princi- 
pality.' 

'Oliyer,  man!  Nay,  then  thou  art  one  of  the  "douse 
peers  "  already,  and  fate  has  forestalled  our  intended  promotion. 
Yet  rise  up,  sweet  Sir  Oliyer  Thatchpate,  Knight  of  the  honour- 
able order  of  the  Pumpkin — rise  up,  in  the  name  of  nonsense, 
and  begone  about  thine  own  concerns,  and  the  deyil  go  with 
thee.' 

So  saying,  the  prince  of  the  reyds  bestowed  a  smart  blow 
with  the  fiat  of  the  weapon  across  the  bonnet-maker^s  shoulders, 
who  sprung  to  his  feet  with  more  alacrity  of  motion  than  he 
had  hitherto  displayed,  and,  accelerated  by  the  laugh  and 
halloo  which  arose  behbid  him,  arriyed  at  the  smith's  house 
before  he  stopped,  with  the  same  speed  with  which  a  hunted 
fox  makes  for  his  den. 

It  was  not  till  the  affrighted  bonnet-maker  had  struck  a 
blow  on  the  door  that  he  recollected  he  ought  to  have  be- 
thought himself  beforehand  in  what  manner  he  was  to  present 
himself  before  Henry,  and  obtain  his  forgiveness  for  his  rash 
communications  to  Simon  Glover.  No  one  answered  to  his 
first  knock,  and,  perhaps,  as  these  refiections  arose  in  the 
momentary  pause  of  recollection  which  droumstances  per- 
mitted, the  perplexed  bonnet-maker  might  have  fiinched  ffom 
his  purpose,  ana  made  his  retreat  to  his  own  premises,  without 
venturing  upon  the  interview  which  he  had  purposed.  But  a 
distant  strain  of  minstrelsy  revived  his  apprehensions  of  falling 
once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  gay  maskers  from  whom  he 
had  escaped,  and  he  renewed  his  summons  on  the  door  of  the 
smith's  dwelling  with  a  hurried,  though  faltering,  hand.  He 
was  then  appaUed  by  the  deep,  yet  not  unmusical,  voice  of 
Henry  Qow,  who  answered  from  within — 'Who  calls  at  this 
hour,  and  what  is  it  that  you  wantt' 
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'It  is  I — Oliyer  Proudfute,'  replied  the  bonnet-maker;  *1 
have  a  meny  jest  to  tell  you,  gossip  Henzy.' 

'Carry  tiiy  foolery  to  some  other  market.  I  am  in  no 
jesting  humour/  said  Heniy.  'Go  henoe;  I  will  see  no  one 
to-night.' 

'  But»  gossip— good  gossip/  answered  the  martialist  without, 
'  I  am  heset  with  TilLuns,  and  beg  the  shelter  of  your  roof ! ' 

'Fool  that  thou  art!'  replied  Heniy;  'no  dunghill  cook, 
the  most  recreant  that  has  fought  this  Fastem's  Eve,  would 
ruffle  his  feathers  at  such  a  crayen  as  thou  I ' 

At  this  moment  another  strain  of  minstrelsyi  and,  as  the 
bonnet-maker  conceited,  one  which  approached  much  nearer, 
goaded  his  apprehensions  to  the  uttermost ;  and  in  a  yoice  the 
tones  of  which  expressed  the  undisguised  extremity  of  instant 
fear  he  exclaimed — 

'  For  the  sake  of  our  old  gossipred,  and  for  the  lore  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady,  admit  me,  Henry,  if  you  would  not  haye  me 
found  a  bloody  corpse  at  thy  door,  slain  by  the  bloody-minded 
Douglasses ! ' 

'  That  would  be  a  shame  to  me,'  thought  the  good-natured 
smith;  'and  sooth  to  say,  his  peril  may  be  real.  There  are 
roying  hawks  that  will  strike  at  a  sparrow  as  soon  as  a  heron.' 

With  these  reflections,  half- muttered,  half-spoken,  Henzy 
undid  his  well-fastened  door,  proposing  to  reconnoitre  tli^ 
reality  of  the  danger  before  he  permitted  his  unwelcome  guest 
to  enter  the  house.  But  as  he  looked  abroad  to  ascertain  how 
matters  stood,  Oliyer  bolted  in  like  a  scared  deer  into  a  thicket, 
and  harboured  himself  by  the  smith's  kitchen  fire  before  Henry 
could  look  up  and  down  the  lane,  and  satisfy  himself  there 
were  no  enemies  in  pursuit  of  the  apprehensiye  f ugitiye.  Hd 
secured  his  door,  Uierefore,  and  returned  into  the  kitchen, 
displeased  that  he  had  sufiered  his  gloomy  solitude  to  be 
intruded  upon  by  Efympathising  with  apprehensions  which  he 
thought  he  might  haye  known  were  so  easily  excited  as  those 
of  his  timid  townsman. 

'How  nowl'  he  said,  coldly  enough,  when  he  saw  the 
bonnet-maker  calmly  seated  by  his  hearth.  'What  foolish 
reyel  is  this.  Master  Oliyer  t    I  see  no  one  near  to  harm  you.' 

'Giye  me  a  drink,  kind  gossip^'  said  Oliyer:  'I  am  choked 
with  the  haste  I  haye  made  to  come  hither.' 

'I  haye  swom,'said  Henry,  'that  this  shall  be  no  reyel  night 
in  this  house :  I  am  in  my  work-day  clothes,  as  you  see,  and 
keep  fast,  as  I  haye  reason,  instead  ctf  holiday.    Ton  haye  had 
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wasBail  enough  for  the  holiday  ereningy  for  you  speak  thick 
afaready.  If  you  wish  more  ale  or  wine  you  must  go  else- 
where.' 

'  I  have  had  over-much  wassail  already/  said  poor  Oliver, 
'and  have  heen  welhiigh  drowned  in  it.  That  accursed  cala- 
hash !  A  draught  of  water,  kind  gossip — ^you  will  not  surely 
let  me  ask  for  that  in  vaint  or,  if  it  is  your  will,  a  cup  of  cold 
small  ale.' 

'Nay,  if  that  be  all,'  said  Heniy,  <it  shall  not  be  lacking. 
But  it  must  have  been  much  which  brought  thee  to  the  pass 
of  asking  for  either.' 

So  saying,  he  filled  a  quart  flagon  from  a  barrel  that  stood 
nigh,  and  presented  it  to  his  guest.  Oliver  eagerly  accepted  it^ 
raised  it  to  his  head  with  a  trembling  hand,  imbibed  the  con- 
tents with  lips  which  quivered  with  emotion,  and,  though  the 
potatUm  was  as  thin  as  he  had  requested,  so  much  was  he 
exhausted  with  the  combined  fears  of  alaim  and  of  former 
revelry,  that,  when  he  placed  the  flagon  on  the  oak  table,  he 
uttered  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction,  and  remained  silent. 

'Well,  now  you  have  had  your  draughty  goflsip,'  said  the 
smith,  'what  is  it  you  want?  Where  are  those  that  threatened 
yout    I  could  see  no  one.' 

'No— -but  there  were  twenty  chased  me  into  the  wynd,' 
said  Oliver.  'But  when  they  saw  us  together,  you  know  they 
lost  the  courage  that  brought  all  of  them  upon  one  of  us.' 

'  Nay,  do  not  trifle,  friend  Oliver,'  replied  his  host;  'my  mood 
lies  not  that  way.' 

'I  jest  not^  by  St.  John  of  Perth.  I  have  been  stayed  and 
foully  outraged  (gliding  his  hand  sensitively  over  the  place 
affected)  by  mad  ^vid  of  Rothsay,  roaring  Ramomy,  and  the 
rest  of  them.    They  made  me  drink  a  firkin  of  Malvoisie.' 

'  Thou  speakest  foUy,  man.  Ramomy  is  sick  nigh  to  death, 
as  the  potter^sanrier  evexywhere  reports :  they  and  he  cannot 
surely  rise  at  midnight  to  do  such  frolics.' 

'I  cannot  tell,'  replied  Oliver;  'but  I  saw  the  party  by 
torch-light^  and  I  can  make  bodily  oath  to  the  bonnets  I  made 
for  them  since  last  Innocents'.  They  are  of  a  quaint  device, 
and  I  should  know  my  own  stitch.' 

'Well,  thou  mayst  have  had  wrong,'  answered  Henry.  'If 
thou  art  in  real  danger,  I  will  cause  them  get  a  bed  for  thee 
here.  But  you  must  fill  it  presently,  for  I  am  not  in  the 
humour  of  talking.' 

'  Nay,  I  would  thank  thee  lor  my  quarters  for  a  nighty  only 
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my  Mattdie  will  be  angiy — that  is,  not  angry,  for  tbat  I  oare 
not  for — ^but  the  truth  is,  she  is  OTer«nxiou8  on  a  revel  night 
like  this,  knowing  my  humour  is  like  thine  for  a  word  and 
a  blow.' 

'Why,  then,  go  home,'  said  the  smith,  *and  show  her  that 
her  treasure  is  in  safety.  Master  Oliver  3  the  streets  are  quiet, 
and,  to  speak  a  blunt  w(»d,  I  would  be  alone.' 

'  Nay,  but  I  have  things  to  speak  with  thee  about  of  moment,' 
replied  Oliver,  who,  afraid  to  stay,  seemed  yet  unwilling  to  go. 
'  There  has  been  a  stir  in  our  city  oounoil  about  the  afSBor  of 
St.  Valentine's  Even.  The  provost  told  me  not  four  hours 
sinoe,  that  the  Douglas  and  be  had  agreed  that  the  feud  should 
be  decided  by  a  yeoman  on  either  part,  and  that  our  acquaint- 
ance, the  Devil's  Dick,  was  to  wave  his  gentry,  and  take  up 
the  cause  for  Douglas  and  the  nobles,  and  that  you  or  I  should 
fight  for  the  Fair  City.  Now,  though  I  am  the  elder  burgess, 
yet  I  am  willing,  for  the  love  and  kindness  we  have  always 
borne  to  each  other,  to  give  thee  the  precedence,  and  contoit 
myself  with  the  humbler  office  of  stickler.'  * 

Henry  Smith,  though  angry,  could  scarce  forbear  a  smile. 

'  If  it  is  that  which  breaks  thy  quiet,  and  keeps  thee  out  of 
thy  bed  at  midnight,  I  will  make  tiie  matter  easy.  Thou  shalt 
not  lose  the  advantage  offered  thee.  I  have  fought  a  score  of 
duels — fax^  fax  too  many.  Thou  hast,  I  think,  only  encountered 
with  thy  wooden  soldan :  it  were  unjust — ^unfair — ^unkind — ^in 
me  to  abuse  thy  friendly  ofibr.  So  go  home,  good  fellow,  and 
let  not  the  fear  of  losing  honour  disturb  thy  diunbers.  Best 
assured  that  thou  shalt  answer  the  challenge,  as  good  right 
thou  hast,  having  had  injury  from  this  rough-rider.' 

*  Gramercy,  and  thank  thee  kindly,'  said  Oliver,  much  em- 
barrassed by  his  friend's  unexpected  deference ;  'thou  art  the 
good  friend  I  have  always  thought  thee.  But  I  have  as  much 
friendship  for  Henry  Smith  as  he  for  Oliver  Proudfute.  I 
swear  by  St.  John,  I  will  not  fight  in  this  quarrel  to  thy  pre- 
judice ;  so,  having  said  so,  I  am  beyond  the  reach  of  tempta- 
tion, since  thou  wouldst  not  have  me  manswom,  though  it  were 
to  fight  twenty  duels.' 

*  Hark  thee,'  said  the  smith,  '  acknowledge  thou  art  afraid, 
Oliver :  tell  the  honest  truth,  at  once,  otherwise  I  leave  thee  to 
make  the  best  of  thy  quarrel.' 

'  Nay,  good  gossip,'  replied  the  bonnet-maker, '  thou  knowest 
I  am  never  afraid.     But,  in  sooth,  this  is  a  desperate  ruffian ; 
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and  as  I  have  a  wife — ^poor  Maudie,  thou  knowest — and  a  nnaU 
family,  and  thou ' 

^  And  1/  intenrapted  Heniy,  hastily,  ^have  none,  and  never 
shall  have.' 

'Why,  truly,  such  being  the  case,  I  would  rather  thou 
fought'st  this  combat  than  I.' 

<  Now,  by  our  holidame,  gossip,'  answered  the  smith,  *  thou 
art  easily  gulled  1  Enow,  thou  silly  fellow,  that  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris^  who  is  ever  a  meny  man,  hath  but  jested  with  thee. 
Dost  thou  think  he  would  yenture  the  honour  of  the  city  on 
thy  head,  or  that  I  would  yield  thee  the  precedence  in  which 
such  a  matter  was  to  be  disputed  f  Laok-a-day,  go  home,  let 
Maudie  tie  a  warm  nightcap  on  thy  head,  get  thee  a  warm 
breakfast  and  a  cup  of  distilled  waters,  and  thou  wilt  be  in 
case  to-morrow  to  fight  thy  wooden  dromond,  or  soldan,  as 
thou  call'st  him,  the  only  thing  thou  wilt  ever  lay  downright 
blow  upon.' 

'Ay,  Bayst  thou  so,  comradef  answered  Oliver,  much 
relieved,  yet  deeming  it  necessary  to  seem  in  part  dfended. 
*  I  care  not  for  thy  dogged  humour;  it  is  well  for  thee  thou 
canst  not  wake  my  patience  to  Uie  point  of  foiling  fouL 
Enough — we  are  gossips,  and  this  house  is  thine.  Whyshould 
the  two  best  blades  in  Perth  clash  with  each  othert  What  I  I 
know  thy  rugged  humour,  and  can  forgive  it.  But  is  the  feud 
really  soldered  upf 

<  As  completely  as  ever  hammer  fixed  rivets'  said  the  smith. 
'  The  town  hath  given  the  Johnstone  a  purse  of  gd^d,  for  not 
ridding  them  of  a  troublesome  fellow  called  Oliver  Proudfute^ 
when  he  had  him  at  his  mercy ;  and  this  purse  of  gold  buya 
for  the  proToet  the  Sleepless  Isle,  which  the  King  grants  him, 
for  the  king  pays  all  in  tiie  long-run.  And  thus.  Sir  Patrick 
gets  the  comely  indh  which  is  opposite  to  his  dwelling,  and  all 
honour  is  saved  on  both  sides,  for  what  is  given  to  the  provost 
is  given,  you  understand,  to  the  town.  Besides  all  this,  the 
Douglas  hath  left  Perth  to  march  against  the  Southron,  who, 
men  say,  are  called  into  the  marches  by  the  false  Earl  of  March. 
So  the  Fair  City  is  quit  of  him  and  his  cumber.' 

'But^  in  St.  John's  name,  how  came  all  that  about^'  said 
Oliver,  'and  no  one  spoken  to  about  it  1' 

'  Why,  look  thee,  friend  Oliver,  this  I  take  to  have  been  the 
case.  The  fellow  whom  I  cropped  of  a  hand  is  now  said  to 
have  been  a  servant  of  Sir  John  Bamomy's,  who  hath  fled  to 
his  motherland  of  Fife,  to  which  Sir  John  himself  is  also  to  be 
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baoiahedy  with  loll  conaeot  of  eveiy  honest  idail  Now,  any* 
thing  which  brings  in  Sir  John  Ramomy  touches  a  much 
greater  man — I  think  Simon  Gloyer  told  as  much  to  Sir 
Patrick  Charteris.  If  it  be  as  I  guess,  I  have  reason  to  thank 
Heayen  and  all  the  saints  I  stabbed  him  not  upon  the  ladder 
when  I  made  him  prisoner/ 

'  And  I  too  thank  Heayen  and  all  the  saints,  most  deyoutlj,' 
said  Oliyer.     '  I  was  behind  thee,  thou  knowest,  and ' 

'  No  more  of  that^  if  thou  be'st  wise.  There  are  laws  against 
striking  princes,'  said  the  smith :  *  best  not  handle  the  horseshoe 
till  it  cools.    All  is  hushed  up  now.' 

^If  this  be  so,'  said  Oliyer,  partly  disconcerted,  but  still 
more  relieyed,  by  the  intelligence  he  receiyed  from  his  better- 
informed  friend,  'I  haye  reason  to  complain  of  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris  for  jesting  with  the  honour  of  an  honest  buigess, 
being,  as  he  is,  proyost  of  our  town.' 

*  Do,  Oliyer ;  challenge  him  to  the  field,  and  he  will  bid  his 
yeoman  loose  his  dogs  on  thee.  But  come,  night  wears  apace, 
will  you  be  shoggingf 

'Nay,  I  had  one  word  more  to  say  to  thee,  good  gossip. 
But  first^  another  cup  of  your  cold  ale.' 

*  Pest  on  thee  for  a  fool !  Thou  makest  me  wish  thee  where 
cold  liquors  are  a  scarce  commodity.  There,  swill  the  barrelf  ul 
an  thou  wilt.' 

Oliyer  took  the  second  flagon,  but  drank,  or  rather  seemed 
to  drink,  yery  slowly,  in  oider  to  gain  time  for  considering 
how  he  should  introduce  his  second  subject  of  conyersation, 
which  seemed  rather  delicate  for  the  smith's  present  state  of 
irritability.  At  length,  nothing  better  occurred  to  him  than 
to  plunge  into  the  subject  at  once,  with,  '  I  haye  seen  Simcm 
Oloyer  to-day,  gossip.' 

'Well,'  said  the  smith,  in  a  low,  deep,  and  stem  tone  of 
yoioe,  '  and  if  thou  hast,  what  is  that  to  me  t ' 

'Nothing — ^nothing,'  answered  the  appaUed  bonnet-maker. 
'  Only  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  that  he  questioned 
me  close  if  I  had  seen  thee  on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  after  the 
uproar  at  the  Dominicans',  and  in  what  company  thou  wert' 

'And  I  warrant  thou  told'st  him  thou  met'st  me  with  a 
glee-woman  in  the  mirk  loaning  yonder?' 

'  Thou  know'st,  Henry,  I  haye  no  gift  at  lying ;  but  I  made 
it  all  up  with  him.' 

'As  how,  I  pray  yout'  said  the  smith. 

'Marry,  thus — '* Father  Simon,"  said  I,  "you  are  an  old 
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mails  and  know  not  the  quality  of  ujb,  in  whose  veins  youth  is 
like  quicksilver.  You  think,  now,  he  cares  about  this  girl," 
said  I,  **  and,  perhaps,  that  he  has  her  somewhere  here  in  Perth 
in  a  comer  t  No  such  matter ;  I  know,"  said  I,  "  and  I  will 
make  oath  to  it^  that  she  left  his  house  early  next  morning  for 
Dundee."    Ha !  have  I  helped  thee  at  need  1 ' 

'  Truly,  I  think  thou  hast,  and  if  anything  could  add  to  my 
grief  and  Tezation  at  this  moment,  it  is  that,  when  I  am  so 
deep  in  the  mire,  an  ass  like  thee  should  place  his  clumsy  hoof 
on  my  head,  to  sink  me  entirely.  Come,  away  with  thee,  and 
mayst  thou  have  such  luck  as  thy  meddling  humour  deserves ; 
and  then,  I  think,  thou  wilt  be  foimd  with  a  broken  neck  in 
the  next  gutter.  Gome,  get  you  out,  or  I  will  put  you  to  the 
door  with  head  and  shoulders  forward.' 

*  Ha — ^ha ! '  exclaimed  Oliyer,  laughing  with  some  constraint ; 
'thou  art  such  a  groom !  But  in  sadness,  gossip  Henry,  wilt 
thou  not  take  a  turn  with  me  to  my  own  house,  in  the  Meal 
Vennelt' 

*  Curse  thee,  no,'  answered  the  smith. 

'  I  will  bestow  the  wine  on  thee  if  thou  wilt  go^'  said  Oliver. 

'I  will  bestow  the  cudgel  on  thee  if  thou  stay'st,'  said 
Henry. 

'  Nay,  then,  I  will  don  thy  buff-coat  and  cap  of  steel,  and 
walk  with  thy  swashing  step,  and  whistling  thy  pibroch  of 
'*  Broken  Bones  at  Loncarty " ;  and  if  they  take  me  for  thee, 
there  dare  not  four  of  them  come  near  me.' 

'  Take  all  or  Bnything  thou  wilt,  in  the  fiend's  name !  only 
be  gone.' 

'Well — ^well,  Hal,  we  shall  meet  when  thou  art  in  better 
humour,'  said  Oliver,  who  had  put  on  the  dress. 

'  Qo ;  and  may  I  never  see  thy  coxcombly  face  again.' 

Oliver  at  last  relieved  his  host  by  swaggering  ofl^  imitating, 
as  well  as  he  could,  the  sturdy  step  and  outward  gesture  of  Iub 
redoubted  companion,  and  whistling  a  pibroch,  composed  on 
the  rout  of  the  Danes  at  Loncarty,  which  he  had  picked  up 
from  its  being  a  favourite  of  the  smith's,  whom  he  made  a 
point  of  imitating  as  far  as  he  could.  But  as  the  innocent^ 
though  conceited,  fellow  stepped  out  from  the  entrance  of  the 
wyn^  where  it  communicated  with  the  High  Street^  he  received 
a  blow  from  behind,  against  which  his  head-piece  was  no  de- 
fence, and  he  fell  dead  upon  the  spot,  an  attempt  to  mutter 
the  name  of  Henry,  to  whom  he  always  looked  for  protection, 
quivering  upon  his  dying  toi^e. 
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Nay,  I  will  fit  you  for  a  young  prinoe. 

FMbaff. 

Wb  return  to  the  r6YeIlen»  who  had,  half  an  hour  before, 
wituessed,  with  such  boisterous  applause,  Oliver's  feat  di  agility, 
being  the  last  which  the  poor  boimiBt-^maker  was  ever  to  ezliibit^ 
and  at  the  hasty  retreat  which  had  followed  it,  animated  by 
their  wild  shout.  After  they  had  laughed  their  fill,  they  passed 
on  their  mirthful  path  in  frolic  and  jubilee,  stopping  and 
frightening  some  of  the  people  wh<Hn  they  met,  but,  it  must 
be  owned,  without  doing  them  any  serious  injury,  either  in 
their  persons  <»r  feelings.  At  length,  tired  widi  his  rambles^ 
their  chief  gave  a  signal  to  his  merry-men  to  dose  around  him. 

*  We,  my  brave  hearts  and  wise  oounseUors,  are,'  he  said, 
'the  real  kmg*  over  all  in  Scotland  that  is  worth  commanding. 
We  sway  the  hours  when  the  wine-cup  circulates,  and  when 
beauty  becomes  kind,  when  frolic  is  awake,  and  gravity  snoxing 
upon  his  pallet.  We  leave  to  our  vicegerent,  Khig  Bobert,  the 
weary  tadc  of  controlling  ambitious  nobles,  gratifying  greedy 
clergymen,  subduing  wUd  Highlanders,  and  composing  deadly 
feuds.  And  since  our  empire  is  one  of  joy  and  pleasure,  meet 
it  is  that  we  should  haste  with  all  our  forces  to  the  rescue  of 
such  as  own  our  sway,  when  they  chance,  by  evil  fortune,  to 
become  the  prisoners  of  care  and  hypochondriac  malady •  I  speak 
in  relation  chiefly  to  Sir  John,  whom  the  vulgar  call  Ramomy. 
We  have  not  seen  him  since  the  onslaught  of  Curfew  Street, 
and  though  we  know  he  was  somedeal  hurt  in  that  matter,  we 
cannot  see  why  he  should  not  do  homage  in  leal  and  duteous 
sort.  Here,  you,  our  Calabash  King^t-arms,  did  you  legally 
sunmion  Sir  John  to  his  part  of  this  evening's  levelst' 

*  I  did,  my  lord.' 

'And  did  you  acquaint  him  that  we  have  for  this  night 
suspended  his  sentence  of   banishment,  that,   since   higher 

*  Sm  M ammiag  mgnttulM.    NotoM. 
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powers  hare  settled  that  part,  we  might  at  least  take  a  mirthful 
leave  of  an  old  friend  f 

'  I  so  delivered  it»  my  lord,'  answered  the  mimic  herald. 

'And  sent  he  not  a  word  in  writing,  he  that  piques  himself 
upon  being  so  great  a  derkT 

*  He  was  in  bed,  my  lord,  and  I  might  not  see  him.  So  far 
as  I  hear,  he  hath  lived  very  retired,  banned  with  some  bodily 
bruises,  malcontent  with  your  Highness's  displeasure,  and 
doubting  insult  in  the  streets,  he  having  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  the  bui^esses,  when  the  churls  pursued  him  and  his  two 
servants  into  the  Dominican  convent.  The  servants,  too,  have 
been  removed  to  Fife,  lest  they  should  tell  tales.' 

'Why,  it  was  wisely  done,'  said  the  Prince,  who,  we  need 
not  inform  the  intelligent  reader,  had  a  better  title  to  be  so 
called  than  arose  from  the  humours  of  the  evening — 'it  was 
prudently  done  to  keep  light-tongued  companions  out  of  the 
way.  But  Sir  John's  absenting  himself  from  our  solemn  revels, 
so  long  before  decreed,  is  fiat  mutiny  and  disclamation  of 
allegiance.  Or,  if  the  knight  be  really  the  prisoner  of  illness 
and  melancholy,  we  must  ourself  grace  him  with  a  visit>  seeing 
there  can  be  no  better  cure  for  tiiose  maladies  than  our  own 
presence,  and  a  gentle  kiss  of  the  calabash.  Forward,  ushers^ 
minstrels,  guard,  and  attendants!  Bear  on  high  the  great 
emblem  of  our  dignity.  Up  with  the  calabash,  I  say  1  and  let 
the  merry-men  who  carry  these  firkins,  which  are  to  supply  the 
wine-cup  with  their  life-blood,  be  chosen  with  regard  to  their 
state  of  steadiness.  Their  burden  is  weighty  and  precious, 
and  if  the  fault  is  not  in  our  eyes,  they  seem  to  us  to  reel  and 
stagger  more  tfcuin  were  desirable.  Now,  move  on,  sirs,  and  let 
our  minstrels  blow  their  blythest  and  boldest' 

On  they  went  with  tipsy  mirth  and  jollity,  the  numerous 
torches  flashing  their  red  light  against  tiie  small  windows  of 
the  narrow  streets,  from  whence  nightcapped  hotiseholders,  and 
sometimes  their  wives  to  boot»  peeped  out  by  stealth  to  see 
what  wild  wassail  disturbed  the  peaceful  streets  at  that  un- 
wonted hour.  At  length  the  jolly  train  halted  before  the  door 
of  Sir  John  Bamomy's  house,  which  a  small  court  divided  from 
the  street. 

Here  they  knocked,  thundered,  and  halloo'd,  with  many 
denunciations  of  vengeance  against  the  recusants  who  refused 
to  open  the  gates.  The  least  punishment  threatened  was 
imprisonment  in  an  empty  hogshead,  within  the  massamore* 

•  8«eNote86. 
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of  the  Prinoe  of  PastimeB'  feudal  palaoe,  videlio6t»  the  ale-oelkur. 
But  Eviot,  Ramomy's  page,  heard  and  knew  well  the  chanoter 
of  the  intruders  who  knocked  80  boldly,  and  thought  it  better, 
considering  his  master's  condition,  to  make  no  answer  at  all,  in 
hopes  that  the  revel  would  pass  on,  than  to  attempt  to  deprecate 
their  proceedings,  which  he  knew  would  be  to  no  purpose.  His 
master's  bedroom  looking  into  a  little  garden,  his  page  hoped 
he  might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  noise ;  and  he  was  confident 
in  the  strength  of  the  outward  gate,  upon  which  he  resolyed 
they  should  beat  till  they  tired  themselyes,  or  till  the  tone  of 
their  drunken  humour  should  change.  The  revellers  accordingly 
seemed  likely  to  exhaust  themselves  in  the  noise  they  made  by 
shouting  and  beating  the  door,  when  their  mock  prince  (alas ! 
too  really  such)  upbraided  them  as  lazy  and  dull  followers  of 
the  god  of  wine  and  of  mirth. 

*  Bring  forward,'  he  said,  '  our  key,  yonder  it  lies,  and  apply 
it  to  this  rebellious  gate.' 

The  key  he  pointed  at  was  a  large  beam  of  wood,  left  on 
one  side  of  the  street,  with  the  usual  neglect  of  order  charac- 
teristic of  a  Scottish  borough  of  the  period. 

The  shouting  men  of  Ind  instantly  raised  it  in  their  arms, 
and,  supporting  it  by  their  united  strength,  ran  against  the 
door  with  such  force,  that  hasp,  hinge,  and  staple  jingled,  and 
gave  fair  promise  of  yielding.  Evict  did  not  choose  to  wait 
the  extremity  of  this  battery :  he  came  forth  into  the  court, 
and  after  some  momentary  questions  for  form's  sake,  caused 
the  porter  to  undo  the  gate,  as  if  he  had  for  the  first  time 
recognised  the  midnight  visitors. 

'  False  slave  of  an  unfaithful  master,'  said  the  Prince, '  where 
is  our  disloyal  subject,  Sir  John  Bamomy,  who  has  proved 
recreant  to  our  summons  f ' 

'  My  lord,'  said  Eviot,  bowing  at  once  to  the  real  and  to  the 
assumed  dignity  of  the  leader, '  my  master  is  just  now  very  much 
indisposed :  he  has  taken  an  opiate — and — ^your  Highness  must 
excuse  me  if  I  do  my  duty  to  him  in  saying,  he  cannot  be 
spoken  with  without  danger  of  his  life.' 

'Tush!  tell  me  not  of  danger.  Master  Teviot — Cheviot — 
Eviot — what  is  it  they  call  thee  9  But  show  me  thy  master's 
chamber,  or  rather  undo  me  the  door  of  his  lodging,  and  I 
will  make  a  good  guess  at  it  myself.  Bear  high  the  calabash, 
my  brave  followers,  and  see  that  you  spill  not  a  drop  of 
the  liquor,  which  Dan  Bacchus  has  sent  for  the  cure  of  all 
diseases  of  the  body  and  oazes  of  the  mind.     Advance  it,  I 
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aaji  and  let  us  see  the  holy  rind  which  indoses  sach  predouB 
liquor.' 

The  Prince  made  his  way  into  the  house  accordingly,  and, 
acquainted  with  its  interior,  ran  upstairs,  followed  by  Eviot, 
in  yain  imploring  silence,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  rabble  rout, 
burst  into  the  room  of  the  wounded  master  of  the  lodging. 

He  who  has  experienced  the  sensaticm  of  being  compelled  to 
sleep  in  spite  of  racking  bodily  pains,  by  the  administration  of 
a  strong  opiate,  and  of  having  been  again  startled  by  noise  and 
violence  out  of  the  unnatural  state  of  insensibility  in  which  he 
had  been  plunged  by  the  potency  of  the  medicine,  may  be  able 
to  imagine  the  confiued  and  alarmed  state  of  Sir  John  Ramomy^s 
mind,  and  the  agony  of  his  body,  which  acted  and  reacted 
upon  each  other.  If  we  add  to  these  feelings  the  consciousness 
of  a  criminal  command,  sent  forth  and  in  the  act  of  being 
executed,  it  may  give  us  some  idea  of  an  awakening  to  which, 
in  the  mind  of  the  party,  eternal  sleep  would  be  a  &ur  prefer- 
able doom.  The  groan  which  he  uttered  as  the  first  i^nnptom 
of  returning  sensation  had  something  in  it  so  terrific,  that 
even  the  revellers  were  awed  into  momentary  silence ;  and  as, 
from  the  half-recumbent  posture  in  which  he  had  gone  to 
sleep,  he  looked  around  the  room,  filled  with  fantastic  shapes, 
rendered  still  more  so  by  his  disturbed  inteUects,  he  muttered 
to  himself — 

'  It  is  thus,  then,  after  all,  and  the  legend  is  true !  These 
are  fiends,  and  I  am  condemned  for  ever!  The  fire  is  not 
external,  but  I  feel  it — I  feel  it  at  my  heart — ^burning  as  if  the 
seven  times  heated  furnace  were  doing  its  work  within  1 ' 

While  he  cast  ghastly  looks  around  him,  and  struggled  to 
recover  some  share  of  recoUection,  Evict  approached  the  Prince, 
and,  falling  on  his  knees,  implored  him  to  aUow  the  apartment 
to  be  cleared. 

'  It  may,'  he  said,  '  cost  my  master  his  life.' 

'Never fear,  Cheviot,'  replied  the  Duke  of  Rothsay;  'were 
he  at  the  gates  of  death,  here  is  what  should  make  the  fiends 
relinquish  their  prey.     Advance  the  calabash,  my  masters.' 

'It  is  death  for  him  to  taste  it  in  his  present  state,'  said 
Evict :  '  if  he  drinks  wine  he  dies.' 

'  Some  one  must  drink  it  for  him — he  shall  be  cured  vicari- 
ously; and  may  our  great  Dan  Bacchus  deign  to  Sir  John 
Ramomy  the  comfort,  the  elevation  of  heart,  the  lubrication  of 
lungs,  and  lightness  c^  fancy,  which  are  his  choicest  gifts,  while 
the  faithful  follower,  who  quafis  in  his  stead,  shall  have  the 
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qualms,  the  mokness,  the  nckiiig  of  the  nenrea,  the  dinmemi  of 
tiie  eyes,  and  the  throbbing  of  ^e  brain,  with  which  our  great 
master  qualifies  gifts  whidh  would  else  make  us  too  like  the 
gods.  What  say  you,  Eviotf  will  you  be  the  faithful  follower 
that  will  quaff  in  your  lord's  behalf,  and  as  his  representatiyef 
Do  this,  uid  we  will  hold  ourselves  contented  to  depart,  for, 
methinkH,  our  subject  doth  look  something  ghastly.' 

'  I  would  do  anything  in  my  slight  power/  said  Evict,  *  to 
save  my  master  from  a  draught  which  may  be  his  death,  and 
vour  Grace  from  the  sense  that  you  had  occasioned  it.  But 
here  is  one  who  will  perform  the  feat  of  good-will,  and  thank 
your  Highness  to  boot.' 

'Whom  have  we  heref '  said  the  Prince,  'a  butcher,  and  I 
think  fresh  from  his  office.  Do  butchers  ply  their  cnft  on 
Fastem's  Eve  9    Fob,  how  he  smells  of  blood  I ' 

This  was  spoken  of  Bonthron,  who^  partly  surprised  at  the 
tumult  in  the  house,  where  he  had  expected  to  find  all  dark 
and  silent,  and  partly  stupid  through  the  wine  which  the 
wretch  had  drunk  in  great  quantities,  stood  in  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  staring  at  the  scene  before  him,  with  his  buff-coat 
splashed  with  blood,  and  a  bloody  axe  in  his  hand,  exhibiting  a 
ghastly  and  disgusting  spectacle  to  the  revellers,  who  felt,  though 
they  could  not  teU  why,  fear  as  well  as  dislike  at  his  presence. 

As  they  approached  the  calabash  to  this  ungainly  and 
tmculentrlooku^^  savage,  and  as  he  extended  a  hand  soiled,  as 
it  seemed,  with  blood,  to  giasp  it,  the  Prince  called  out — 

'Downstairs  with  himl  let  not  the  wretch  drink  in  our 
presence ;  find  him  some  other  vessel  than  our  holy  calabash, 
the  emblem  of  our  revels:  a  swine's  trough  were  best,  if  it 
could  be  come  by.  Away  with  him  1  let  him  be  drenched  to 
purpose,  in  atonement  lot  his  master's  sobriety.  Leave  me 
alone  with  Sir  John  Ramomy  and  his  page ;  by  my  honour,  I 
like  not  yon  ruffian's  looks.' 

The  attendants  of  the  Prince  left  the  apartment,  and  Evict 
akme  remained. 

'I  fear,'  said  the  Prince,  approaching  the  bed  in  diffisrent 
form  from  that  which  he  had  hitherto  used — '  I  fear,  my  dear 
Sir  John,  that  this  visit  has  been  imwelcome ;  but  it  is  your 
own  fault.  Although  you  know  our  old  wcmt,  and  were  your^ 
self  participant  of  our  schemes  for  the  evening,  you  have  not 
come  near  us  since  St  Valentine's ;  it  is  now  Fastem's  Even, 
and  the  desertion  is  flat  disobedience  and  treason  to  our  king^ 
dom  of  mirth  and  the  statutes  d  the  calabash.' 


*, 
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Bamomy  nuaed  his  head,  and  fixed  a  wayering  eye  upon 
the  Prinoe;  then  mgned  to  Eviot  to  give  him  something  to 
drink.  A  large  cup  of  ptisan  was  presented  by  the  page,  which 
the  siok  man  swallowed  with  eager  and  trembling  haste.  He 
then  repeatedly  used  the  stimulating  essence  left  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  leech,  and  seemed  to  collect  his  scattered  senses. 

'  Let  me  fed  your  pulse,  dear  Bamomy,'  said  the  Prince ; 
*  I  know  something  of  that  craft.  How  1  Do  you  offer  me  the 
left  hand.  Sir  John  f  that  is  neither  according  to  the  rules  of 
medicine  nor  of  courtesy.' 

'The  right  has  already  done  its  last  act  in  your  Highness's 
service,'  muttered  the  patient  in  a  low  and  broken  tone. 

'How  mean  you  by  thatT  said  the  Prince.  'I  am  aware 
thy  follower,  Black  Quentin,  lost  a  hand ;  but  he  can  steal  with 
the  other  as  much  as  will  bring  him  to  the  gallows,  so  his  fate 
cannot  be  much  altered.' 

'  It  is  not  that  fellow  who  has  had  the  loss  in  your  Grace's 
service :  it  is  I,  John  of  Bamomy.' 

'You!'  said  the  Prince;  'you  jest  with  me,  or  the  opiate 
stiU  masters  your  reason.' 

'If  the  juice  of  all  the  poppies  in  iigypt  were  blended  in 
one  draught,'  said  Bamomy,  '  it  would  lose  influence  over  me 
when  I  look  upon  this.'  He  drew  his  right  aim  from  beneath 
the  cover  of  the  beddothes,  and  extending  it  towards  the 
Prince,  wrapped  as  it  was  in  dressings,  '  Were  these  undone 
and  removed,'  he  said,  '  your  Highness  would  see  that  a  bloody 
stump  is  all  that  remains  of  a  hand  ever  ready  to  unsheath  the 
sword  at  your  Grace's  slightest  bidding.' 

Bothsay  started  back  in  horror.  'This,'  he  said,  'must  be 
avenged!' 

'It  is  avenged  in  small  part,'  said  Bamomy — 'that  is,  I 
thought  I  saw  Bonthron  but  now ;  or  was  it  that  the  dream  of 
hell  that  first  arose  in  my  mind  when  I  awakened  summoned 
up  an  image  so  congenial  f  Evict,  call  the  miscreant — ^that  is, 
if  he  is  fit  to  appear.' 

Eviot  retired,  and  presently  returned  with  Bonthron,  whom 
he  had  rescued  from  the  penance,  to  him  no  unpleasing  inflic- 
tion, of  a  second  calabash  of  wine,  the  brate  having  goiged  the 
first  without  much  apparent  alteration  in  his  demeanour. 

'Evict,'  said  the  Prince,  'let  not  that  beast  come  nigh  me. 
My  soul  reooOs  from  him  in  fear  and  disgust :  there  is  some- 
thing in  his  looks  alien  from  my  nature,  and  which  I  shudder 
at  as  at  a  loathsome  snake,  from  which  my  instinct  revolts.' 
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'First  hear  him  speaki  my  lord/ answered  Bamomj;  'unless 
a  wine-skin  were  to  talk,  noUiing  could  use  fewer  words.  Hast 
thou  dealt  with  him,  Bonthron?' 

The  savage  raised  the  axe  whioh  he  stiU  held  in  his  hand, 
and  brought  it  down  again  edgeways. 

'Good.  How  knew  you  your  manf  the  nighty  I  am  told,  is 
dark.' 

'  By  sight  and  sound,  garb,  gait^  and  whistle.' 

'fkiough,  ranishl  and,  Eviot,  let  him  have  gold  and  wine 
to  his  brutish  contentment.     Vanish !  and  go  thou  with  him.' 

'And  whose  death  is  achievedf  said  the  Prince,  released 
from  the  feelings  of  disgust  and  horror  under  which  he  suffsred 
while  the  assassin  was  in  presence.  '  I  trust  this  is  but  a  jest ! 
Else  must  I  call  it  a  rash  and  savage  deed.  Who  has  had  the 
hard  lot  to  be  butchered  by  that  bloody  and  brutal  slayer 

'  One  little  better  than  himself,'  said  the  patient^  '  a  wretched 
artisan,  to  whom,  however,  fate  gave  the  power  of  reducing 
Bamomy  to  a  mutilated  cripple—a  curse  go  with  his  base 
spirit !  His  miserable  life  is  but  to  my  revenge  what  a  drop  of 
water  would  be  to  a  furnace.  I  must  speak  briefly,  for  my 
ideas  again  wander :  it  is  only  the  necessil^  of  the  moment 
which  keeps  them  together,  as  a  thong  combines  a  handf  id  of 
arrows.  You  are  in  dsjiger,  my  lord — I  speak  it  with  certainty : 
you  have  braved  Douglas,  and  offended  your  uncle,  displeased 
your  father,  though  that  were  a  trifle,  were  it  not  for  the  rest.' 

'  I  am  sorry  I  have  displeased  my  father,'  said  the  Prince, 
entirely  diverted  from  so  insignificant  a  thing  as  the  slaughter 
of  an  artisan  by  the  more  important  subject  touched  upon, 
'  if  indeed  it  be  so.  But  if  I  live,  the  strength  of  the  Douglas 
shall  be  broken,  and  the  craft  of  Albany  shall  little  avail  him !' 

'Ay — if—if^  yij lord,'  said  Bamomy,  ' with  such  opposites 
as  you  have,  you  must  not  rest  upon  if  ot  huti  you  must 
resolve  at  once  to  slay  or  be  slain.' 

'How  mean  you,  Bamomy  1  your  fever  makes  you  rave,' 
answered  the  Duke  of  Bothsay. 

'No^  my  lord,' said  Bamomy,  'were  my  frenzy  at  the  highest, 
the  thoughts  that  pass  through  my  mind  at  this  moment  would 
qualify  it.  It  may  be  that  r^ret  for  my  own  loss  has  made 
me  desperate,  that  anxious  thoughts  for  your  Highness's  safety 
have  made  me  nourish  bold  designs ;  but  I  have  all  the  judgment 
with  which  Heaven  has  gifted  me,  when  I  tell  you  that^  if  ever 
you  would  brook  the  Scottish  crown,  nay,  more,  if  ever  you 
wouki  see  another  St  Valentine's  Day,  you  must ' 
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*  What  is  it  that  I  must  do,  Ramomyr  said  the  Prince,  with 
an  air  of  dignity;  'nothing  unworthy  of  myself,  I  hope) ' 

'Nothing,  certainly,  unworthy  or  misbecoming  a  prince  of 
Scotland,  if  the  blood-stained  annals  of  our  countiy  tell  the 
tale  truly;  but  that  which  may  weU  shook  the  nerves  of  a 
prince  of  mimes  and  merry-makers.' 

'Thou  art  severe.  Sir  John  Bamomy,'  said  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay,  with  an  air  of  displeasure;  'but  thou  hast  dearly 
bought  a  right  to  censure  us  by  what  thou  hast  lost  in  our 
cause.' 

'My  Lord  of  Rothsay,'  said  the  knight^  'the  ohirui^eon  who 
dressed  this  mutilated  stump  told  me  that  the  more  I  felt  the 
pain  his  knife  and  brand  inflicted,  the  better  was  my  chance  of 
recovery.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  hiut  your  feelings, 
while  by  doing  so  I  may  be  able  to  bring  you  to  a  sense  of  what 
is  necessary  for  your  safety.  Your  Grace  has  been  the  pupil  of 
mirthful  folly  too  long ;  you  must  now  assume  manly  policy, 
or  be  crushed  like  a  butterfly  on  the  bosom  of  the  flower  you 
are  sporting  on.' 

'  I  think  I  know  your  cast  of  morals,  Sir  John :  you  are 
weary  of  merry  foUy — the  churchmen  call  it  vice — and  long  for 
a  little  serious  crime.  A  murder,  now,  or  a  massacre,  would 
mihanoe  the  flavour  of  debauch,  as  the  taste  of  the  olive  gives 
ssest  to  wine.  But  my  worst  acts  are  but  merry  malice:  I 
have  no  relish  for  the  bloody  trade,  and  abhor  to  see  or  hear  of 
its  being  acted  even  on  the  meanest  caitiff.  Should  I  ever  fill 
the  throne,  I  suppose,  like  my  father  before  me,  I  must  drop 
my  own  name,  and  be  dubbed  Robert^  in  honour  of  the  Bruce ; 
well,  an  if  it  be  so^  every  Scots  lad  shall  have  his  flagon  in  one 
hand  and  the  other  arouind  his  lass's  neck,  and  manhood  shall 
be  tried  by  kisses  and  bumpers,  not  by  dirks  and  dourlachs ; 
and  they  shall  write  on  my  grave,  "  Here  lies  Robert,  fourth  of 
his  name.  He  won  not  battles  like  Robert  the  First  He  rose 
not  from  a  count  to  a  king  like  Robert  the  Second.  He  founded 
not  churches  like  Robert  the  Third,  but  was  contented  to  live 
and  die  king  of  good  fellows  1 "  Of  all  my  two  centuries  of 
ancestors,  I  would  only  emulate  the  fame  of 

Old  Einff  CoqI, 

Who  haa  a  brown  bowl.' 

'Mv  gracious  lord,'  said  Ramomy,  'let  me  remind  you  that 
your  joyous  revels  involve  serious  evils.  If  I  had  lost  this 
hand  in  fighting  to  attain  for  your  Grace  some  important  ad- 
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vantage  orer  your  too  powerful  enemiesy  the  loss  would  never 
have  grieved  me.  But  to  be  reduced  from  helmet  and  steel- 
coat  to  biggin  and  gown  in  a  night-brawl ^ 

'  Why,  there  again  now,  Sir  John,'  interrupted  the  reckless 
Prince.  'How  canst  thou  be  so  unworthy  as  to  be  for  ever 
flinging  thy  bloody  hand  in  my  face,  as  the  ghost  of  Gask- 
hall  threw  his  head  at  Sir  William  Wallace?*  Bethink  thee, 
thou  art  more  unreasonable  than  Fawdyon  himself ;  for  wight 
Wallace  had  swept  his  head  ofi*  in  somewhat  a  hasty  humour, 
whereas  I  would  gladly  stick  thy  hand  on  again,  were  that 
possible.  And,  hark  thee,  since  that  cannot  be,  I  will  get  thee 
such  a  substitute  as  the  steel  hand  of  the  old  knight  of  Cars- 
logie,  with  which  he  greeted  his  friends,  caressed  his  wife, 
braved  his  antagonists,  and  did  all  that  might  be  done  by  a 
hand  of  flesh  and  blood,  in  offence  or  defence.  Depend  on  it, 
John  Ramomy,  we  have  much  that  is  superfluous  about  us. 
Man  can  see  with  one  eye,  hear  with  one  ear,  touch  with  one 
hand,  smell  with  one  nostril ;  and  why  we  should  have  two  of 
each,  unless  to  supply  an  accidental  loss  or  injury,  I  for  one 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.' 

Sir  John  Ramomy  turned  from  the  Prince  with  a  low  groan. 

'  Nay,  Sir  John,'  said  the  Duke,  '  I  am  quite  serious.  You 
know  the  truth  touching  the  legend  of  Steel-hand  of  Carslogie 
better  than  I,  since  he  was  your  own  neighbour.  In  his  time 
that  curious  engine  could  only  be  made  in  Rome ;  but  I  will 
wager  an  hundred  merks  with  you  that,  let  the  Pertii  armourer 
have  the  use  of  it  for  a  pattern,  Heniy  of  the  Wynd  will  execute 
as  complete  an  imitation  as  all  the  smiths  in  Rome  could 
accompliBh,  with  all  the  cardinals  to  bid  a  blessing  on  the 
work.' 

'  I  could  venture  to  accept  your  wager,  my  lord,'  answered 
Ramomy,  bitterly, '  but  there  is  no  time  for  foolery.  Tou  have 
dismissed  me  from  your  service,  at  command  of  your  undeT 

'  At  command  of  my  father,'  answered  the  Prince. 

'  Upon  whom  your  uncle's  commands  are  imperative,'  replied 
Ramomy.  '  I  am  a  disgraced  man,  thrown  aside,  as  I  may  now 
fling  away  my  right-hiuid  glove,  as  a  thing  useless.  Yet  my 
head  might  help  you,  though  my  hand  be  gone.  Is  your  Grace 
diBposed  to  listen  to  me  for  one  word  of  serious  import,  for  I 
am  much  exhausted,  and  feel  my  foirce  sinking  under  me  f ' 

'Speak  your  pleasure^'  said  the  Prince ;  't^y  loss  binds  me 

*  The  puaage  retorred  to  is  perhapi  the  most  poetical  one  in  BUnd  Hany's  ITaOcMi^ 
Book  ▼.  mhnS. 
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to  hear  thee,  thy  bloody  stomp  is  a  sceptie  to  contix>l  me. 
Speak,  then,  but  be  merciful  m  thy  strength  of  privilege.' 

'  I  will  be  brief  for  mine  own  sake  as  well  as  thine ;  indeed, 
I  have  but  little  to  say.  Douglas  places  himself  immediately 
at  the  head  of  hip  yassals.  He  will  assemble,  in  the  name  of 
King  Robert,  thirty  thousand  Borderers,  whom  he  will  shortly 
after  lead  into  the  interior,  to  demand  iJiat  the  Duke  of  Roth- 
say  receive^  or  rather  restore,  his  daughter  to  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  his  Duchess.  King  Robert  will  yield  to  any  con- 
ditions which  may  secure  peace.     What  will  the  Duke  do  f ' 

'  The  Duke  of  Rothsay  loves  peace,'  said  the  Prince,  haughtily; 
*  but  he  never  feared  war.  ^ce  he  takes  back  yonder  proud 
peat  to  his  table  and  his  bed,  at  the  command  of  her  farther, 
Douglas  must  be  King  of  ScotlaQd.' 

'Be  it  so ;  but  even  this  is  the  less  pressing  peril,  especially 
as  it  threatens  open  violence,  for  the  Douglas  works  not  in 
secret.' 

*  What  is  there  which  presses,  and  keeps  us  awake  at  this 
late  hour  f  I  am  a  weary  man,  thou  a  wounded  one,  and  the 
very  tapers  are  blinking,  as  if  tired  of  our  conference.' 

'  Tell  me,  then,  who  is  it  that  rules  this  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land?' said  Ramomy.  \ 

'Robert,  third  of  the  name,'  said  the  Prince,  raising  his 
bonnet  as  he  spoke ;  *  and  long  may  he  sway  the  sceptre ! ' 

'  True^  and  amen,'  answered  Ramomy ;  '  but  who  sways  King 
Robert,  and  dictates  almost  every  measure  which  the  good  King 
pursues?' 

'My  Lord  of  Albany,  you  would  say,'  replied  the  Prince. 
'Yes,  it  is  true  my  father  is  guided  almost  entirely  by  the 
counsels  of  his  brother;  nor  can  we  blame  him  in  our  con- 
sciences, Sir  John  Ram<»iiy,  for  little  help  hath  he  had  from 
his  son.' 

'Let  us  help  him  now,  my  lord,'  said  Ramomy.  'I  am 
possessor  of  a  dreadful  secret:  Albany  hath  been  trafficking 
with  me,  to  join  him  in  taking  your  Grace's  life !  He  offers  full 
pardon  for  tiie  past,  high  favour  for  the  future.' 

'  How,  man — my  life  f  I  trust,  though,  thou  dost  only  mean 
my  kingdom  ?  It  were  impious  !  He  is  my  father^s  brother — 
they  sat  on  the  knees  of  the  same  father — ^lay  in  the  bosom  of 
the  same  mother.  Out  on  thee,  man,  what  follies  they  make 
thy  sick-bed  believe ! ' 

'Believe,  indeed !'  said  Ramomy.  'It  is  new  to  me  to  be 
termed  credulous.    But  the  man  through  whom  Albany  com- 

xxii  14 
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munioated  his  temptations  is  one  whom  all  will  believe  so  soon 
as  he  hints  at  mischief — even  the  medicaments  which  are  pre- 
pared by  his  hands  have  a  relish  of  poison.' 

*Tudi!  such  a  slave  would  skuider  a  saint^'  replied  the 
Prince.  '  Thou  art  duped  for  once,  Ramom j,  shrewd  as  thou 
art  My  unde  of  Albany  is  ambitiouS)  and  would  secure  for 
himself  and  for  his  house  a  larger  porticm  of  power  and  wealth 
than  he  ought  in  reason  to  desire.    But  to  suppose  he  would 

dethrone  or  slay  his  brother's  son Fie,  Ramomy !  put  me 

not  to  quote  the  old  saw,  that  evil  doers  are  evU  dreaders.  It 
is  your  suspicion,  not  your  knowledge,  which  speaks.' 

<  Your  Grace  is  fatally  deluded.  I  will  put  it  to  an  issue. 
The  Duke  of  Albany  is  generally  hated  for  his  greed  and  covetr 
ousness.    Your  Highness  is,  it  may  be,  more  beloved  than ' 

Bamomy  stopped,  the  Prince  calmly  filled  up  the  blank — 
'  More  beloved  than  I  am  honoured.  It  is  so  I  would  have  it, 
Ramomy.' 

*At  leasts'  ssdd  Ramomy,  'you  are  more  beloved  than  you 
ace  feared,  and  that  is  no  safe  condition  for  a  prince.  But  give 
me  your  honour  and  knightly  word  that  you  will  not  resent 
what  good  service  I  shall  do  in  your  behalf,  and  lend  me  your 
signet  to  engage  friends  in  your  name,  and  the  Duke  of  Albany 
shall  not  assume  authority  in  this  court  till  the  wasted  hand 
which  onoe  terminated  thu  stump  shall  be  again  united  to  the 
body,  and  acting  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  my  mind.' 

'  You  would  not  venture  to  dip  your  hands  in  royal  blood  ? ' 
said  the  Prince,  sternly. 

'Fie,  my  lord,  at  no  rate.  Blood  need  not  be  shed;  life 
may,  nay,  will,  be  extinguished  of  itself.  For  want  of  trim- 
ming it  with  fresh  oil,  or  screening  it  from  a  breath  of  wind, 
the  quivering  light  will  die  in  the  socket.  To  suffer  a  man  to 
die  is  not  to  kill  him.' 

*  True — ^I  had  forgot  that  policy.  Well,  then,  suppose  my 
imde  Albany  does  not  continue  to  live — ^I  think  that  must  be 
the  phrase — who  then  rules  the  court  of  Scotland ?' 

'  Robert  the  Third,  with  consent^  advice,  and  authority  of 
the  most  mighty  David,  Duke  of  Bothsay,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  alter  egc,  in  whose  favour,  indeed,  the  good 
King,  wearied  with  the  fatigues  and  trouUes  of  sovereignly, 
will,  I  guess,  be  well  disposed  to  abdicate.  So  long  live  our 
brave  young  monarch,  King  David  the  Third  1 

nie  mann  forfeia 

AngllB  ludehlt  in  hortis.' 
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*Aiid  our  fttther  and  predeoessor/  said  Bothsaj,  ^vnSL  he 
ocmtinue  to  live  to  pzay  for  us,  as  our  beadsman,  by  whose 
favour  he  holds  the  privilege  of  laying  his  grey  hairs  in  the 
grave  as  soon,  and  no  earlier,  than  the  course  of  nature  per- 
mits ;  or  must  he  also  encounter  some  of  those  negligences  in 
consequence  of  which  men  cease  to  continue  to  live,  and  exchange 
the  limits  of  a  pris(m,  or  of  a  convent  resembling  one,  for  the 
dark  and  tranquil  cell,  where  the  priests  say  that  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weaxy  are  at  restT 

'You  speak  in  jest,  my  lord,'  replied  Ramomy :  'to  hann 
the  good  <Ad  King  were  equally  unnatural  and  impolitic.' 

'Why  shrink  from  that»  man,  when  thy  whole  sdieme,' 
answered  the  Prince,  in  stem  displeasure,  'is  one  lesson  of 
unnatural  guilt>  mixed  with  short-sighted  ambition)  If  the 
King  of  Scotland  can  soaroely  make  head  against  his  nobles, 
even  now  when  he  can  hold  up  before  them  an  unsullied  and 
honourable  banner,  who  would  follow  a  prince  that  is  blackened 
with  the  death  of  an  uncle  and  the  imprisonment  of  a  father  f 
Why,  man,  thy  policy  were  enough  to  revolt  a  heathen  divan, 
to  say  nought  of  the  council  of  a  Christian  nation.  Thou  wert 
my  tutor,  Ramomy,  and  perhaps  I  might  justly  uplHtud  thy 
lessons  and  example  for  some  of  the  follies  which  men  chide  in 
me.  Perhaps,  if  it  had  not  been  for  thee,  I  had  not  been 
standing  at  midnight  in  this  fooFs  guise  (looking  at  his  dress), 
to  hear  an  ambitious  profligate  propose  to  me  the  murder  of  an 
uncle,  the  dethroning  of  Uie  l]^t  of  fathers.  Since  it  is  my 
foult  as  well  as  thine  that  has  sunk  me  so  deep  in  the  gulf  ci 
infamy,  it  were  unjust  that  thou  alone  shouldst  die  for  it.  But 
dare  not  to  renew  this  theme  to  me,  on  peril  of  thy  life !  I 
will  proclaim  thee  to  my  father— -to  Albany — to  Scotland — 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth !  As  many  market  crosses 
as  are  in  the  land  shall  have  morsels  of  the  traitor's  carcass, 
who  dare  counsel  such  horrors  to  the  heir  of  Scotland.  Well 
hope  I,  indeed,  that  the  fever  of  thy  woimd,  and  the  intoxicatr 
ing  influence  of  the  cordials  which  act  on  thy  infiim  bndn,  have 
thii3  night  operated  on  thee,  rather  than  any  fixed  purpose.' 

'  In  sooth,  my  lord,'  said  Ramomy,  'if  I  have  said  anything 
which  could  so  greatly  exasperate  your  Highness,  it  must  have 
been  by  excess  of  seal,  mingled  with  imbecility  of  understand- 
ing. Surely  I,  of  aU  men,  am  least  likely  to  propose  ambitious 
projects  wiUi  a  prospect  of  advantage  to  myself !  Alas  !  my 
only  future  views  must  be  to  exchange  lance  and  saddle  for  the 
broviazy  and  the  confessional.    The  convent  of  lindores  must 
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receive  the  maimed  and  impoyeiiBhed  knight  of  Ramomy, 
who  will  there  have  ample  leisure  to  meditate  upon  the  text^ 
"  Put  not  thy  faith  in  princes." ' 

'  It  is  a  goodly  purpose,'  said  the  Prince, '  and  we  will  not  be 
lacking  to  promote  it.  Our  sepaiation,  I  thought^  would  have 
been  but  for  a  time.  It  must  now  be  perpetual  Certainly, 
after  such  talk  as  we  have  held,  it  were  meet  that  we  should 
live  asimder.  But  the  ocmvent  of  Lindores,  or  whatever  other 
house  receives  thee,  shall  be  richly  endowed  and  highly  favoured 
by  us.  And  now,  Sir  John  of  Ramomy,  sleep— sleep — and 
forget  this  evil-omened  conversation,  in  which  the  fever  of 
disease  and  of  wine  has  rather,  I  trust^  held  colloquy  than  your 
own  proper  thoughts.     Light  to  the  door,  £viot.' 

A  call  from  Eviot  summoned  the  attendants  of  the  Prince, 
who  had  been  sleeping  on  the  staircase  and  hall,  exhausted  by 
the  revels  of  the  evening. 

'Is  there  none  amongst  you  sober f  said  the  Duke  of 
Bothsay,  disgusted  by  the  appearance  of  his  attendants. 

'Not  a  man — not  a  man,'  answered  the  followers,  with  a 
drunken  shout ;  '  we  are  none  of  us  traitors  to  the  Emperor  of 
Merry-makers ! ' 

'And  are  all  of  you  turned  into  brutes,  thenf  said  the 
Prince. 

'In  obedience  and  imitation  of  your  Grace,'  answered  one 
fellow ;  '  or,  if  we  are  a  little  behind  your  Highness,  one  puH 
at  the  pitcher  will ' 

'Peace,  beast !'  said  the  Duke  of  Bothsay.  'Are  there  none 
of  you  sober,  I  say  9 ' 

'Yes,  my  noble  liege,'  was  the  answer;  'here  is  one  falso 
brother,  Watkins  the  Englishman.' 

'  Come  hither  then,  Watkins,  and  aid  me  with  a  torch ;  give 
me  a  cloak,  too,  and  another  bonnet,  and  take  away  this 
trumpery,'  throwing  down  his  coronet  of  feathers.  '  I  would  I 
could  throw  off  all  my  follies  as  easily.  English  Wat>  attend 
me  alone,  and  the  rest  of  you  end  your  revelry,  and  doff  your 
mumming  habits.  The  holytide  is  expended,  and  the  fast  has 
begun.' 

'  Our  monarch  has  abdicated  sooner  than  usual  this  night,' 
said  one  of  the  revel  rout ;  but  as  the  Prince  gave  no  encourage- 
ment, such  as  happened  for  the  time  to  want  the  virtue  of 
sobriety  endeavoured  to  assume  it  as  well  as  they  could,  and 
the  whole  of  the  late  rioters  began  to  adopt  the  appearance  of 
a  set  of  decent  persons,  who,  having  been  surprised  into  in- 
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tozicatioii,  endeayoaied  to  disguise  their  condition  hj  assuming 
a  doable  portion  of  formalitj  of  behaviour.  In  the  interim, 
the  Prinoe,  haying  made  a  hasty  reform  in  his  dress,  was 
lighted  to  the  door  b  j  the  only  sober  man  of  the  company,  but, 
in  his  progress  thither,  had  wellnigh  stumbled  oyer  the  sleeping 
bulk  of  the  brute  Bonthron. 

'How  now  1  is  that  yile  beast  in  our  way  once  moref  he 
said,  in  anger  and  disgust  'Here,  some  of  you,  toss  this  caitiff 
into  the  horse-trough,  that  for  once  in  his  life  he  may  be 
washed  dean.' 

While  the  train  executed  his  commands,  availing  themselves 
of  a  fountain  which  was  in  the  outer  court,  and  while  Bonthron 
underwent  a  discipline  which  he  was  incapable  of  resisting,  other- 
wise than  by  some  inarticulate  groans  and  snorts,  like  those  of 
a  dying  boar,  the  Prince  proceeded  on  his  way  to  his  apart- 
ments, in  a  mansion  called  the  Constable's  lodgings,  from  the 
house  being  the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Errol.  On  the  way, 
to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  more  unpleasing  matters,  the 
Prince  asked  his  companion  how  he  came  to  be  sober,  when  the 
rest  of  the  party  had  been  so  much  overcome  with  liquor. 

'  So  please  your  honour's  Grace,'  replied  English  Wat,  '  I 
confess  it  was  very  fkmiliar  in  me  to  be  sober  when  it  was 
your  Grace's  pleasure  that  your  train  should  be  mad  drunk ; 
but  in  respect  they  were  all  Scottishmen  but  myself,  I  thought 
it  argued  no  policy  in  getting  drunken  in  their  company,  seeing 
that  they  only  endure  me  even  when  we  are  all  sober,  and  if 
the  wine  were  uppennost,  I  might  tell  them  a  piece  of  my 
mind,  and  be  paid  with  as  many  stabs  as  there  are  skenes  in 
the  good  company.' 

'  So  it  is  your  purpose  never  to  join  any  of  the  revels  of  our 
household  f ' 

'  Under  favour,  yes ;  unless  it  be  your  Grace's  pleasure  that 
the  residue  of  your  train  should  remain  one  day  sober,  to  admit 
Will  Watkins  to  get  drunk  without  terror  of  his  life.' 

'Such  occasion  may  arrive.  Where  dost  thou  serve, 
Watkinsf 

'  In  the  stable,  so  please  you.' 

'  Let  our  chamberlain  bring  thee  into  the  household,  as  a 
yeoman  of  the  night-watch.  I  like  thy  &ivour,  and  it  is  some- 
thing to  have  one  sober  fellow  in  the  house,  although  he  is  only 
such  through  the  fear  of  death.  Attend,  therefore,  near  our 
person,  and  thou  shalt  find  sobriety  a  thriving  virtue.' 

Meantime  a  load  of  care  and  fear  added  to  the  distress  of 
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Sir  John  Bamomy'a  siok-ohamber.  His  refleotioofl^  diBordered 
as  they  were  by  the  opiate,  fell  into  great  confusion  yrhea  the 
Prince,  in  whose  presence  he  had  suppressed  its  effect  by  strong 
resistance,  had  left  the  apartment.  His  conscionsness,  which 
be  had  possessed  perfectly  during  the  interview,  began  to  be 
yery  much  disturbed.  He  felt  a  general  sense  that  he  had  in- 
cuxred  a  great  danger,  that  he  had  rendered  the  Prince  his 
enemy,  and  that  he  had  betrayed  to  him  a  secret  which  might 
affect  his  own  life.  In  this  state  of  mind  and  body,  it  was  not 
strange  that  he  should  either  dream,  or  else  that  his  diseased 
organs  should  become  subject  to  that  species  of  phantasmagoria 
which  is  excited  by  the  use  of  opium.  He  thought  that  the 
shade  of  Queen  Annabella  stood  by  his  bedside,  and  demanded 
the  youth  whom  she  had  placed  under  his  charge,  simple, 
virtuous,  gay,  and  innocent. 

'Thou  hast  rendered  him  reckless,  dissolute^  and  vicious,' 
said  the  shade  of  pallid  Majesty.  '  Yet  I  thank  thee,  John  of 
Bamomy,  ungrateful  to  me,  false  to  thy  word,  and  treacherous 
to  mv  hopes.  Thy  hate  shall  counteract  the  evil  which  thy 
friendship  has  done  to  him.  And  well  do  I  hope  that^  now  thou 
art  no  longer  his  counsellor,  a  bitter  penance  on  earth  may  pur- 
chase my  ill-fated  child  pardon  and  acceptance  in  a  better 
world.' 

Bamomy  stretched  out  his  arms  after  his  benefactress,  and 
endeavoured  to  express  contrition  and  excuse ;  but  the  counte- 
nance of  the  apparition  became  darker  and  sterner,  till  it  was  no 
longer  that  of  the  late  Queen,  but  presented  the  gloomy  and 
haughty  aspect  of  the  Black  Douglas;  then  the  timid  and 
sorrowful  face  of  King  Bobert,  who  seemed  to  mourn  over  the 
approaching  dissolution  of  his  royal  house ;  and  then  a  group 
of  fantastic  features,  partly  hideous,  partly  ludicrous,  which 
moped,  and  chattered,  and  twisted  themselves  into  unnatural 
and  extiavi^ant  forms,  as  if  ridiculing  his  endeavour  to  obtain 
an  exact  idea  of  their  lineaments. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

A  pmple  land,  where  law  aeoores  not  life. 

Btsok. 

Thb  moming  of  Aah  Wednesday  arose  pale  and  bleak,  as  usual 
at  this  season  in  Scotland,  where  the  worst  and  most  inclement 
weather  often  ocoars  in  the  early  spring  mcmths.  It  was  a 
serere  day  of  frost,  and  the  citizens  had  to  sleep  away  the 
consequences  of  the  preceding  holiday's  debauchery.  The  sun 
had  therefore  risen  for  an  hour  above  the  horizon  before  there 
was  any  general  appearance  of  life  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Perth,  so  that  it  was  some  time  after  daybreak  when  a  citizen, 
going  early  to  mass,  saw  the  body  of  the  luckless  Oliver  Proud- 
f ute  lying  on  its  face  across  the  kennel  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  fkllen  under  the  blow,  as  our  readers  will  easily  imagine, 
of  Antony  Bonthron,  the  'boy  of  the  belt' — that  is,  the  execu- 
tioner of  the  pleasure— of  John  of  Ramomy. 

This  early  citizen  was  Allan  Griffin,  so  termed  because  he 
was  master  of  the  Griffin  Inn ;  and  the  alarm  which  he  raised 
soon  brought  together,  first  straggling  neighbours,  and  by  and 
by  a  concourse  of  citizens.  At  first,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  well-known  buff-coat  and  the  crimson  feather  in  the  head- 
piece, the  noise  arose  that  it  was  the  stout  smith  that  lay  there 
slain.  This  false  rumour  continued  for  some  time;  for  the 
host  of  the  Griffin,  who  himself  had  been  a  magistrate,  would 
not  permit  the  body  to  be  touched  or  stirred  till  Bailie  Gndg- 
dallie  arrived,  so  that  the  hce  was  not  seen. 

' This  concerns  the  Fair  City,  my  friends,'  he  said;  'and  if 
it  is  the  stout  Smith  of  the  Wynd  who  lies  here,  the  man  lives 
not  in  Perth  who  will  not  riak  land  and  life  to  avenge  him. 
Look  you,  the  villains  have  struck  him  down  behind  his  back, 
for  there  is  not  a  man  within  ten  Scotch  miles  of  Perth,  gentle 
or  semple.  Highland  or  Lowland,  that  would  have  met  him  face 
to  face  with  such  evil  purpose.     Oh,  brave  men  of  Perth !  the 
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flower  of  your  manhood  has  been  cut  down,  and  that  by  a  baae 
and  treacherous  hand ! ' 

A  wild  cry  of  fury  arose  from  the  people,  who  were  fast 
assembling. 

'  We  will  take  him  on  our  shoulders,'  said  a  strong  butcher 
— '  we  will  carry  him  to  the  King's  presence  at  the  Dominican 
convent.' 

'Ay — ay,'  answered  a  blacksmith,  'neither  bolt  nor  bar 
shall  keep  us  from  the  King,  neither  monk  nor  mass  shall 
break  our  purpose.  A  better  armourer  never  laid  hammer  on 
anvil ! ' 

'To  the  Dominicans! — ^to  the  Dominicans!'  shouted  the 
assembled  people. 

'Bethink  you,  buighers,'  said  another  citizen,  'our  king  is 
a  good  king,  and  loves  us  like  his  children.  It  is  the  Douglas 
and  the  Duke  of  Albany  that  wUI  not  let  good  King  Bobert 
hear  the  distresses  of  his  people.' 

'Are  we  to  be  slain  in  our  own  streets  for  the  King's  soft- 
ness of  heartf '  said  the  butcher.  'The  Bruce  did  otherwise. 
If  the  King  will  not  keep  us,  we  will  keep  ourselves.  Ring  the 
bells  backward,  every  bell  of  them  that  is  made  of  metaL  Cry, 
and  spare  not^  St  Johnston's  hunt  is  up ! '  * 

'Ay,'  cried  another  citiaen,  'and  let  us  to  the  holds  of 
Albany  and  the  Douglas^  and  bum  them  to  the  ground.  Let 
the  fires  tell  far  and  near  that  Perth  knew  how  to  avenge  her 
stout  Henry  Gow.  He  has  fought  a  score  of  times  for  the  Fair 
City's  right ;  let  us  show  we  can  fight  once  to  avenge  his  wrong. 
Hallo !  ho !  brave  citizens,  St.  Johnston's  hunt  Is  up ! ' 

This  cry,  the  well-known  rallying  word  amongst  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Perth,  and  seldom  heard  but  on  occasions  of  general 
uproar,  was  echoed  from  voice  to  voice;  and  one  or  two 
neighbouring  steeples,  of  which  the  enraged  citizens  possessed 
themselves,  either  by  consent  of  the  priests  or  in  spite  of  their 
opposition,  began  to  ring  out  the  ominous  alarm  notes,  in 
winch,  as  the  ordinary  succession  of  the  chimes  was  reveiBed, 
the  bells  were  said  to  be  rung  backward. 

Still,  as  the  crowd  thickened,  and  the  roar  waxed  more 
universal  and  louder,  Allan  Gri£Bn,  a  burly  man  with  a  deep 
voice,  and  well  respected  among  high  and  low,  kept  lus  station 
as  he  bestrode  the  corpse,  and  called  loudly  to  the  multitude 
to  keep  back  and  wait  the  arrival  of  the  magistrates. 

'  We  must  proceed  by  order  in  this  matter,  my  masters :  we 

•See  Note  Mb 
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most  have  our  znagistrateB  at  our  head.  They  are  duly  chosea 
and  elected  in  our  town-ball,  good  men  and  true  every  one ; 
we  will  not  be  called  rioters,  or  idle  perturbators  of  the  king's 
peace.  Stand  you  still,  and  make  room,  for  yonder  comes 
Bailie  Graigdallie,  ay,  and  honest  Simon  Gloyer,  to  whom  the 
Fair  City  is  so  much  bounden.  Alas — alas  1  my  kind  towns- 
men, his  beautiful  daughter  was  a  bride  yesternight;  this 
morning  the  Fair  Maid  of  Ferth  Is  a  widow  before  she  has  been 
a  wife.' 

This  new  theme  of  sympathy  increased  the  rage  and  sorrow 
of  the  crowd  the  more,  as  many  women  now  mingled  with 
them,  who  echoed  back  the  alarm  cry  to  the  men. 

'  Ay — ay,  St.  Johnston's  hunt  is  up  1  For  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth  and  the  brare  Henry  Gow  1  Up — ^up,  eyezy  one  of  you, 
spare  not  for  your  skin-cutting!  To  the  stables! — ^to  the 
stables !  When  the  horse  is  gone  the  man-alarms  is  useless ; 
cut  off  the  grooms  and  yeomen;  lame,  maim,  and  stab  the 
horses;  kill  the  base  squires  and  pages.  Let  these  proud 
knights  meet  us  on  their  feet  if  they  dare  1 ' 

'  They  dare  not — ^they  dare  not^  answered  the  men ;  '  their 
strength  is  in  their  horses  and  armour ;  and  yet  the  haughty 
and  ungrateful  villains  have  slain  a  man  whose  skill  as  an 
armourer  was  never  matched  in  Milan  or  Venice.  To  aims  1 
— ^to  arms,  brave  burghers  1     St.  Johnston's  hunt  is  up ! ' 

Amid  this  clamour,  the  magistrates  and  superior  class  of 
inhabitants  with  difficulty  obtained  room  to  examine  the  body, 
having  with  them  the  town-clerk  to  take  an  official  protocol, 
or,  as  it  is  still  called,  a  precognition,  of  the  condition  in  which 
it  was  found.  To  these  delays  the  multitude  submitted,  with 
a  patience  and  order  which  strongly  marked  the  national  char- 
acter of  a  people  whose  resentment  has  always  been  the  more 
deeply  dangerous,  that  they  will,  without  relaxing  their  deter- 
mination of  vengeance,  submit  with  patience  to  all  delays  which 
are  necessary  to  ensure  its  attainment.  The  multitude,  there- 
fore, received  their  magistrates  with  a  loud  cry,  in  which  the 
thirst  of  revenge  was  announced,  together  with  the  deferential 
welcome  to  the  patrons  by  whose  direction  they  expected  to 
obtain  it  in  right  and  legal  fashion. 

While  these  accents  of  welcome  still  rung  above  the  crowd, 
who  now  filled  the  whole  adjacent  streets,  receiving  and  circu- 
lating a  thousand  varying  reports,  the  fathero  of  the  city  caused 
the  body  to  be  raised  and  more  dosely  examined ;  when  it  was 
instantly  perceived,  and  the  truth  publicly  announced,  that 
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not  the  armourer  of  the  Wynd,  so  highly  and,  aooording  to  the 
esteemed  qualities  of  the  time,  so  justly  popular  among  his 
fellow-citizens,  but  a  man  of  far  less  general  estimation,  though 
not  without  his  own  Talue  in  society,  lay  murdered  before  them 
— ^the  brisk  bonnet-maker,  Oliver  Pxtmdfute.  The  resentment 
of  the  people  had  so  much  turned  upon  the  general  opinion 
that  their  frank  and  brave  champion,  Henry  Gow,  was  the 
slaughtered  person,  that  the  contradiction  of  the  report  served 
to  cool  the  general  fury,  although,  if  poor  Oliver  had  been 
recognised  at  firsts  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  cry  of  vengeance 
would  have  been  as  unanimous,  though  not  probably  so  furious, 
as  in  the  case  of  Heniy  Wynd.*  The  first  circulation  of  the 
unexpected  intelligence  even  excited  a  smile  among  the  crowd, 
so  near  are  the  confines  of  the  ludicrous  to  those  of  the  terrible. 

'  The  murderers  have  without  doubt  taken  him  for  Henry 
Smith,'  said  Griffin,  '  which  must  have  been  a  great  comfort  to 
him  in  the  circumstances.' 

But  the  arrival  of  other  persons  on  the  scene  soon  restored 
its  deeply  tragic  character. 

*  Bee  Note  87. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Who's  that  that  lingB  the  bell !    Diabloe^hol 
The  town  will  riae. 

Othello,  Act  II.  Scene  III. 

Thb  wild  mmoiin  which  flew  through  the  town^  speedily 
followed  by  the  tolling  of  the  alann  bells,  spread  general  con- 
stenuttion.  The  nobles  and  knights,  with  their  followers, 
gathered  in  different  places  of  rendesrous,  where  a  defence 
could  best  be  maintained;  and  the  alann  reached  the  royal 
residence,  where  the  young  prince  was  one  of  the  first  to  appear, 
to  assist^  if  necessary,  in  the  defence  of  the  old  king.  The 
scene  of  the  preceding  night  ran  in  his  recollection;  and, 
remembering  the  bloodnstained  figure  of  Bonthron,  he  conceived, 
though  indistinctly,  that  the  ruffian's  action  had  been  connected 
with  this  uproar.  The  subsequent  and  more  interesting  dis- 
course with  Sir  John  Ramomy  had,  however,  been  of  fsaoh  an 
impressive  nature  as  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  what  he  had 
vaguely  heard  of  the  bloody  act  of  the  assassin,  excepting  a 
confused  recollection  that  some  one  or  other  had  been  shun. 
It  was  chiefly  on  his  father's  account  that  he  had  assumed  armfl 
with  his  household  train,  who,  clad  in  bright  armour,  and  bear- 
ing lances  in  their  hands,  made  now  a  figure  very  difibrent  from 
that  of  the  preceding  nighty  when  they  appeared  as  intoxicated 
Bacchanalians.  The  kind  old  monarch  received  this  mark  of 
filial  attachment  with  tears  of  gratitude,  and  proudly  presented 
his  son  to  his  brother  Albany,  who  enttfed  shortly  afterwards. 
He  took  them  each  by  the  hand. 

'Now  are  we  three  Stuarts,'  he  said,  'as  inseparable  as  the 
holy  trefoil ;  and,  as  they  say  the  wearer  of  that  sacred  herb 
mocks  at  magiotd  delusion,  so  we,  while  we  are  true  to  each 
other,  may  set  malice  and  enmity  at  defiance.' 

The  brother  and  son  kissed  the  kind  hand  which  pressed 
theirs,  while  Robert  III.  expressed  his  confidence  in  their  affec- 
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tion.     The  kisB  of  the  youth  vas,  for  the  time,  Binoere ;  that  of 
the  brother  was  the  salute  of  the  apostate  Judas. 

In  the  meantime  the  bell  of  St.  John's  church  alarmed, 
amongst  others,  the  inhabitants  of  Curfew  Street.  In  the 
house  of  Simon  Glover,  old  Dorothy  Glover,  as  she  was  called 
(for  she  also  took  name  from  the  trade  she  practised,  under  her 
master's  auspices),  was  the  first  to  catch  the  sound.  Though 
somewhat  deaf  upon  ordinary  occasions,  her  ear  for  bad  news 
was  as  sharp  as  a  kite's  scent  for  carrion ;  for  Dorothy,  other- 
wise an  industrious,  faithful,  and  even  affectionate  creature,  had 
that  strong  appetite  for  collecting  and  retailing  sinister  intelli- 
gence which  is  often  to  be  marked  in  the  lower  classes.  Little 
accustomed  to  be  listened  to,  they  love  the  attention  which  a 
tragic  tale  ensures  to  the  bearer,  and  enjoy,  perhaps,  the 
temporary  equality  to  which  misfortune  reduces  those  who  are 
ordinarily  accounted  their  superiors.  Dorothy  had  no  sooner 
possessed  herself  of  a  slight  packet  of  the  rumours  which  were 
flying  abroad  than  she  bounced  into  her  master^s  bedroom,  who 
had  taken  the  privilege  of  age  and  the  holytide  to  sleep  longer 
than  usual. 

*  There  he  lies,  honest  man  1 '  said  Dorothy,  half  in  a  screech- 
ing and  half  in  a  wailing  tone  of  sympathy — '  there  he  lies ; 
his  best  friend  slain,  and  he  knowing  as  littie  about  it  as  the 
babe  new  bom,  that  kens  not  life  from  death.' 

'How  now!  said  the  glover,  starting  up  out  of  his  bed. 
'  What  is  the  matter,  old  woman  ?  is  my  daughter  well  f ' 

*  Old  woman ! '  scud  Dorothy,  who^  having  her  fish  hooked, 
chose  to  let  him  play  a  little.  *I  am  not  so  old,'  said  she, 
flouncing  out  of  the  room,  'as  to  bide  in  the  place  till  a  man 
rises  from  his  naked  bed ' 

And  presently  she  was  heard  at  a  distance  in  the  parlour 
beneath,  melodiously  singing  to  the  scrubbing  of  her  own 
broom. 

'Dorothy — 8oree(dL-owl — ^"devil — say  but  my  daughter  is 
weU ! ' 

'  I  am  well,  my  father,'  answered  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 
speaking  from  her  bedroom — '  perfectly  well ;  but  what^  for  Our 
Lady's  sake,  is  the  matter  1  The  bells  ring  backward,  and  there 
is  shrieking  and  6iying  in  the  streets.' 

'I  will  presently  know  the  cause.  Here,  Ckmachar,  come 
speedily  and  tie  my  points.  I  forgot — ^the  Highland  loon  is  far 
beyond  Fortingall.  Patience,  daughter,  I  will  presently  bring 
you  news.' 


-V-     > 
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<Te  need  not  hurry  yoarself  for  that^  Simon  Gloyer/  quoth 
the  ohdurate  old  woman ;  '  the  best  and  the  worst  of  it  may  be 
tauld  before  you  could  hobble  over  your  door-stane.  I  ken  the 
haiU  story  abroad ;  "  tor"  thought  I,  "  our  goodman  is  so  wilful, 
that  hell  be  for  banging  out  to  the  tuilzie,  be  the  cause  what  it 
like ;  and  sae  I  maun  e'en  stir  my  shanks,  and  learn  the  cause 
of  all  this,  or  he  will  hae  his  auid  nose  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
maybe  get  it  nipt  oS  before  he  knows  what  for/' ' 

'And  what  is  the  news,  then,  old  wonumV  said  the  im- 
patient glover,  still  bui^ing  himself  with  the  hundred  points  or 
latchets  whidi  were  the  means  of  attaching  the  doublet  to  the 
hose. 

Dorothy  suffered  him  to  proceed  in  his  task  till  she  con- 
jectured it  must  be  nearly  accomplished ;  and  foresaw  that,  if 
she  told  not  the  secret  herself,  her  master  would  be  abroad  to 
seek  in  person  for  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  She,  therefore, 
halloo'd  out,  'Aweel — aweel,  ye  canna  say  it  is  my  fault,  if 
you  hear  ill  news  before  you  have  been  at  the  morning  mass. 
I  would  hare  kept  it  fiom  ye  till  ye  had  heard  the  priest's 
word;  but  since  you  must  hear  it^  you  have  e'en  lost  the 
truest  friend  that  ever  gave  hand  to  another,  and  Perth  maun 
mourn  for  the  bravest  burgher  that  ever  took  a  blade  in  hand  1 ' 

'  Harry  Smith  1  Harry  Smith  1 '  exclaimed  the  father  and 
the  daughter  at  once. 

*0h,  ay,  there  ye  hae  it  at  last^'  said  Dorothy ;  'and  whase 
fault  was  it  but  your  ain  ?  ye  made  such  a  piece  of  work  about 
his  companying  with  a  glee-woman,  as  if  he  had  companied 
with  a  Jewess  I ' 

Dorotiiy  would  have  gone  on  long  enough,  but  her  master 
exclaimed  to  his  daughter,  who  was  still  in  her  own  apartment^ 
'  It  \a  nonsense,  Catharine — all  the  dotage  of  an  old  fool.  No 
such  thing  has  happened.  I  will  bring  you  the  true  tidings  in 
a  moment';  and  snatching  up  his  staff,  the  old  man  hurried 
out  past  Dorothy,  and  into  the  street^  where  the  throng  of 
people  were  rushing  towards  the  High  Street.  Dorothy,  in  the 
meantime,  kept  muttering  to  herself,  'Thy  father  is  a  wise 
man,  take  his  ain  word  for  it.  He  will  come  next  by  some 
scathe  in  the  hobbleshow,  and  then  it  will  be,  "  Dorothy,  get  the 
lint,"  and,  "  Dorothy,  spread  the  plaster  " ;  but  now  it  is  nothing 
but  nonsense,  and  a  lie,  and  impossibility,  that  can  come  out  of 
Dorothy's  month.  Impossible !  Does  auld  Simon  think  that 
Harry  Smith's  head  was  as  hard  as  his  stithy,  and  a  haill  dan 
of  Highlandmen  dinging  at  him  f ' 
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Here  ahe  was  interrupted  by  a  figim  like  an  angel,  who 
came  wandering  by  her  with  wild  eye,  cheek  deadly  pale,  hair 
dishevelled,  and  an  apparent  want  of  oonsciouBnefls,  which 
terrified  the  old  woman  out  of  her  discontented  hmnour. 

'Our  Lady  bless  my  baixn  1'  said  she.  'What  look  you  sae 
wild  for?' 

'Did  you  not  say  some  one  was  dead : '  said  Catharine,  with 
a  frightful  uncertainty  of  utterance^  as  if  her  organs  of  speech 
and  hearing  served  her  but  imperfectly. 

'Dead,  hinny  I  Ay — ay,  dead  enough;  yell  no  hae  him  to 
gloom  at  ony  mair.' 

'  Dead ! '  repeated  Catharine,  still  with  the  same  uncertainty 
of  voice  and  manner.     '  Dead — slain — and  by  Highlandent ' 

'  I'se  warrant  by  Highlanders,  the  lawless  loons.  Wha  is  it 
else  that  kills  maist  of  the  folks  about^  unless  now  and  ihan 
when  the  burghers  take  a  tirrivie,  and  kill  ane  another,  or 
whUes  that  the  knights  and  nobles  shed  blood  f  But  Fse  up- 
hauld  it's  been  the  Highlandmen  this  bout.  The  man  was  no 
in  Perth,  laird  or  loon,  durst  have  faced  Henry  Smith  man  to 
man.  There's  been  sair  odds  against  him ;  yell  see  that  wh^i 
it's  looked  into.' 

'  Highlanders  1 '  repeated  Catharine,  as  if  haunted  by  some 
idea  wUch  troubled  her  senses.  '  Highlanders  1  Oh,  Conachar — 
Conacharl' 

'Lideed,  and  I  daresay  you  have  lighted  on  the  very  man, 
Catharine.  They  quarrelled,  as  you  saw,  on  the  St.  Valentine's 
Even,  and  had  a  warstle.  A  Highlandman  has  a  long  memory 
for  the  like  of  that.  Gie  him  a  cuff  at  Martinmas,  and  hUi 
cheek  will  be  tingling  at  Whitsunday.  But  what  could  have 
brought  down  the  lang-legged  loons  to  do  their  bloody  wark 
within  buigh  f ' 

'  Woe's  me,  it  was  I,'  said  Catharine—'  it  was  I  brought  the 
Highlanders  down — ^I  that  sent  for  Conachar — ay,  they  have 
lain  in  wait — ^but  it  was  I  that  brought  them  within  leadh  of 
their  prey.  But  I  will  see  with  my  own  eves — and  then — some* 
thing  we  will  do.     Say  to  my  father  I  will  be  back  anon.' 

'Are  ye  distraught,  lassie)'  shouted  Dorothy,  as  Catharine 
made  past  her  towards  the  street  door.  'You  would  not  gang 
into  the  street  with  the  hair  hanging  down  your  haffets  in  that 
guise,  and  you  kenn'd  for  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth)  Mass,  but 
she's  out  in  the  street^  come  o't  what  like,  and  the  auld  Glover 
will  be  as  mad  as  if  I  could  withhold  her,  will  she  nill  she,  flyto 
she  fling  she.     This  is  a  brave  morning  for  an  Ash  Wednesday ! 
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What's  to  be  done!  If  I  were  to  seek  my  master  among  the 
multitade,  I  were  like  to  be  crushed  beneath  their  f eet^  and 
little  moan  made  for  the  old  woman.  And  am  I  to  run  after 
Catharine,  who  ere  this  is  out  of  sights  and  far  lighter  of  foot 
than  I  am?  so  I  will  just  down  the  gate  to  Niool  Barber's,  and 
tell  him  a'  about  it.' 

While  the  trusty  Dorothy  was  putting  her  prudent  resolve 
into  exwatixm^  Catharine  nn  throogh  the  streets  of  Perth  in  a 
manner  which  at  another  moment  would  have  brought  on  her 
the  attenti<m  of  every  one  who  saw  her  hunying  on  with  a  reck- 
less impetuosity,  wildly  and  widely  different  from  the  ordinary 
decency  and  composure  of  her  step  and  manner,  and  without 
the  plaid,  scarf,  or  mantle  which  'women  of  good,'  of  fair 
character  and  decent  rank,  universally  carried  around  them, 
when  ihey  went  abroad.  But^  distracted  as  the  people  were, 
eveiy  one  inquiring  or  telling  the  cause  of  the  tumult^  and 
most  recounting  it  di£ferent  ways,  the  negligence  of  her  dress 
and  discomposure  of  her  manner  made  no  impression  on  any 
one ;  and  she  was  suffered  to  press  forward  on  the  path  she  had 
chosen  without  attracting  more  notice  than  the  other  females 
who^  stirred  by  anxious  curiosity  or  fear,  had  come  out  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  an  alarm  so  general — ^it  might  be  to  seek 
for  Mends  for  whose  safety  they  were  interested. 

As  Catharine  passed  along,  she  felt  all  the  wild  influence  of 
the  agitating  scene,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she  forbore  from 
repeating  the  cries  of  lamentation  and  alaim  which  were  echoed 
around  her.  In  the  meantime,  she  rushed  rapidly  on,  em- 
banaased  like  one  in  a  dream,  with  a  strange  sense  of  dreadful 
calamity,  the  precise  nature  of  which  she  was  unable  to  define, 
but  which  implied  the  terrible  consciousness  that  the  man  who 
loved  her  so  fondly,  whose  good  qualities  she  so  highly  esteemed, 
and  whom  she  now  felt  to  be  dearer  than  perhaps  she  would 
before  have  acknowledged  to  her  own  bosom,  was  murdered, 
and  most  probably  by  her  means.  The  connexion  betwixt 
Henry's  supposed  deatii  and  the  descent  of  Conachar  and  his 
followers,  though  adopted  by  her  in  a  moment  of  extreme  and 
engrossing  emotion,  was  sufficiently  probable  to  have  been 
received  for  truth,  even  if  her  understanding  had  been  at  leisure 
to  examine  its  credibility.  Without  knowing  what  she  sought, 
except  the  general  desire  to  know  the  worst  of  the  dreadful 
report,  she  hurried  forward  to  the  very  spot  which  of  all  othen 
har  feelings  of  the  preceding  day  would  have  induced  her  to 
avoid. 
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Who  would,  upon  the  evBuing  of  Shrovetide,  have  penoaded 
the  proud,  the  timid,  the  shy,  the  rigidly  deooroua  Catharine 
Glover  that  before  mass  on  Ash  Wednesday  she  should  rush 
through  the  streets  of  Perth,  making  her  way  amidst  tumult 
and  confusion,  with  her  hair  unbound  and  her  dress  dis- 
arranged, to  seek  the  house  of  that  same  lover  who,  she  had 
reason  to  believe,  had  so  grossly  and  indelicately  neglected  and 
afironted  her  as  to  pursue  a  low  and  licentious  amour!  Yet 
so  it  was;  and  her  eagerness  taking,  as  if  by  instinct^  the  road 
which  was  most  free,  she  avrnded  Uie  High  Streeti  where  the 
pressure  was  greatest,  and  reached  the  wynd  by  the  narrow 
Lmes  on  the  northern  skirt  of  the  town,  through  which  Henry 
Smith  had  formerly  escorted  Louise.  But  even  these  c(»n- 
paratively  lonely  passages  were  now  astir  with  passengers,  so 
general  was  the  alarm.  Catharine  Olover  made  her  way  through 
them,  however,  while  such  as  observed  her  lodced  on  each 
other  and  shook  their  heads  in  sympathy  with  her  distress. 
At  length,  without  any  distinct  idea  of  her  own  purpose^  she 
stood  before  her  lover's  door  and  knocked  for  admittance. 

The  silence  which  succeeded  the  echoing  of  her  has^ 
summons  increased  the  alarm  whidi  had  induced  her  to  take 
this  desperate  measure. 

*  Open — open,  Henry ! '  she  cried.  '  Open,  if  you  yet  live  1 
Open,  if  you  would  not  find  Catharine  Glover  d^  upon 
your  threshold!' 

As  she  cried  thus  franticly  to  ears  which  she  was  taught 
to  believe  were  stopped  by  death,  the  lover  she  invoked  opened 
the  door  in  person,  just  in  time  to  prevent  her  sinking  on  the 
ground.  The  extremity  of  his  ecstatic  joy  upon  an  occasion  so 
unexpected  was  qualified  only  by  the  wonder  which  forbade 
him  to  believe  it  real,  and  by  his  alarm  at  the  closed  eyes, 
half-opened  and  blanched  lips,  total  absence  of  complexioD,  and 
apparently  total  cessation  of  breathing. 

Henry  had  remained  at  home,  in  spite  of  the  general  alarm, 
which  had  reached  his  ears  for  a  considerable  time,  fully  deter- 
mined to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  no  brawls  that  he  could 
avoid ;  and  it  was  only  in  compliance  with  a  summons  from 
the  magistrates,  which,  as  a  burgher,  he  was  bound  to  obey, 
that^  taking  his  sword  and  a  spare  buckler  from  the  wall,  he 
was  about  to  go  forth,  for  the  first  time  unwillingly,  to  pay  his 
service,  as  his  tenure  bound  him. 

'It  is  hard,'  he  said,  *to  be  put  forward  in  all  the  town 
feuds,  when  the  fighting  woriL  is  so  detestable  to  Catharine.    I 
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am  sure  there  are  enough  of  wenches  in  Perth  that  say  to 
their  gallants,  "  Go  out,  do  your  devoir  hravelj,  and  win  your 
lady's  grace'';  and  yet  they  send  not  for  their  lovers,  but  for 
me,  who  cannot  do  Uie  duties  of  a  man  to  protect  a  minstrel 
woman,  or  of  a  burgess  who  fights  for  the  honour  of  his  town, 
but  this  peevish  Catharine  uses  me  as  if  I  were  a  brawler  and 
boideUeri' 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  occupied  his  mind,  when,  as 
he  opened  his  door  to  issue  forth,  the  person  dearest  to  his 
thoughts,  but  whom  he  certainly  least  expected  to  see,  was 
present  to  his  eyes,  and  dropped  into  his  arms. 

His  mixture  of  surprise,  joy,  and  anxiety  did  not  deprive 
him  of  the  presence  of  mind  which  the  occasion  demanded.  To 
place  Catharine  Glover  in  safety,  and  recall  her  to  herself,  was 
to  be  thought  of  before  rmdering  obedience  to  the  summons  of 
the  magistrates,  however  pressingly  that  had  been  delivered. 
He  carried  his  lovely  burden,  as  light  as  a  feather,  yet  more 
precious  than  the  same  quantity  of  purest  gold,  into  a  small 
bedchamber  which  had  been  hii3  mother's.  It  was  the  most 
fit  for  an  invalid,  as  it  looked  into  the  garden,  and  was  separ- 
ated from  the  noise  of  the  tumult. 

'Here,  Nurse — Nurse  Shoolbred — come  quick — come  for 
death  and  life — ^here  is  one  wants  thy  help  1 ' 

Up  trotted  the  old  dame.  'If  it  should  but  prove  any  one 
that  will  keep  thee  out  of  the  scuffle,'  for  she  also  had  been 
aroused  by  the  noise ;  but  what  was  her  astonishment  when, 
placed  in  love  and  reverence  on  the  bed  of  her  late  mistress, 
and  supported  by  the  athletic  arms  of  her  foster  son,  she  saw 
the  apparently  lifeless  form  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 
< Catharine  Glover!'  she  said;  'and.  Holy  Mother,  a  dying 
woman,  as  it  would  seem ! ' 

'  Not  so^  old  woman,'  said  her  foster  son :  *  the  dear  heart 
throbs — the  sweet  breath  comes  and  returns!  Come  thou, 
that  may  aid  her  more  meetly  than  I — ^bring  water — essences 
— ^whatever  thy  old  skill  can  devise.  Heaven  did  not  place 
her  in  my  arms  to  die,  but  to  live  for  herself  and  me ! ' 

With  an  activity  which  her  age  little  promised,  Nurse 
Shoolbred  cdlected  the  means  of  restoring  animation ;  for,  like 
many  women  of  the  period,  she  understood  what  was  to  be 
done  in  such  cases,  nay,  possessed  a  knowledge  of  treating 
wounds  of  an  ordinary  description,  which  the  warlike  propen- 
sities  of  her  foster  son  kept  in  pretty  constant  exercise. 

<  Come  now,'  she  said,  *  son  Henry,  unfold  your  aims  from 
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about  my  patient^  though  she  is  worth  the  preenng,  and  set 
thy  hands  at  freedom  to  help  me  with  what  I  want.  Naj,  I 
will  not  insist  on  your  quitting  her  hand,  if  you  will  beat  Uie 
palm  gently,  as  the  fingers  undose  their  olenohed  grasp.' 

'/beat  her  slight^  beautiful  hand  1'  said  Henry;  'you  were 
as  well  bid  me  beat  a  glass  oup  with  a  f orehammer  as  tap  her 
fair  palm  with  my  horn-hard  fingers.  But  the  fingers  do 
unfold,  and  we  will  find  a  better  way  than  beating';  and  he 
applied  his  lips  to  the  pretty  hand,  whose  motion  indicated 
returning  sensation.  One  or  two  deep  sighs  succeeded,  and 
the  Fair  Maid  of  Peil^  opened  her  eyes,  fixed  them  on  her 
lover,  as  he  kneeled  by  the  bedside,  and  again  sunk  back  on 
the  pillow.  As  she  withdrew  not  her  hand  from  her  lover's 
hold  or  from  his  graap,  we  must  in  charity  believe  that  the 
return  to  consciousness  was  not  so  complete  as  to  make  her 
aware  that  he  abused  the  advantage,  by  pressing  it  alternately 
to  his  lips  and  his  bosom.  At  the  same  time  we  are  compelled 
to  own  that  the  blood  was  colouring  in  her  cheek,  and  that  her 
breathing  was  deep  and  regular,  for  a  minute  or  two  during 
this  relapse. 

The  noise  at  the  door  began  now  to  grow  much  louder,  and 
Henry  was  called  for  by  all  his  various  names  of  Smith,  Gow, 
and  Hal  of  the  Wynd,  as  heathens  used  to  summon  their  deities 
by  different  epithets.  At  last^  like  Portuguese  Catholics  when 
exhausted  with  entreating  their  saints,  the  crowd  without  had 
recourse  to  vituperative  exclamations. 

'  Out  upon  you,  Henry  1  You  are  a  disgraced  man,  man- 
sworn  to  your  burgher-oath,  and  a  traitor  to  the  Fair  City, 
unless  you  come  instantly  for(^  I ' 

It  would  seem  that  Nurse  Shoolbred's  applications  were  now 
so  far  successful  that  Catharine's  senses  were  in  some  measure 
restored ;  for,  turning  her  face  more  towards  that  of  her  lover 
than  her  former  posture  permitted,  she  let  her  right  hand  fall 
on  his  shoulder,  leaving  her  left  still  in  his  possession,  and 
seeming  slightly  to  detain  him,  while  she  whispered,  'Do  not 
go,  Henry — stay  with  me;  they  will  kill  thee,  these  men  of 
blood.' 

It  would  seem  that  this  gentle  invocation,  the  result  of 
finding  the  lover  alive  whom  she  expected  to  have  only  recog- 
nised as  a  corpse,  though  it  was  spoken  so  low  as  scarcely  to  be 
intelligible,  had  more  effect  to  keep  Henry  Wynd  in  his  present 
posture  than  the  repeated  summons  of  many  voices  from  without 
had  to  bring  him  downstairs. 
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*Ma88,  townnnen,'  cried  one  hardj  citizen  to  his  companions, 
'  the  saucy  smith  but  jests  with  us !  Let  us  into  the  house, 
and  bring  him  out  by  the  lug  and  the  horn.' 

'Take  care  what  you  are  doing,'  said  a  more  cautious 
assailant.  'The  man  that  presses  on  Henry  Gow's  retire- 
ment may  go  into  his  house  with  sound  bones,  but  will  return 
with  readynnade  work  for  the  sui^geon.  But  here  comes  one 
has  good  right  to  do  our  errand  to  him,  and  make  the  recreant 
hear  reason  on  both  sides  of  his  head.' 

The  person  of  whom  this  was  spoken  was  no  other  than 
Simon  Glover  himself.  He  had  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot  where 
the  tmlucky  bonnet-maker's  body  was  lying  just  in  time  to 
discover,  to  his  great  relief,  that»  when  it  was  turned  with  the 
lace  upwards  by  BaUie  Graigdallie's  orders,  the  features  of  the 
poor  braggart  Proudfute  were  recognised,  when  the  crowd 
expected  to  behold  those  of  their  favourite  champion,  Henry 
Smith.  A  laugh,  or  something  approaching  to  one,  went 
among  those  who  remembered  how  hard  Oliver  had  struggled 
to  obtain  the  character  of  a  fighting  man,  however  foreign  to 
his  nature  and  disposition,  and  remarked  now  that  he  had  met 
with  a  mode  of  death  much  better  suited  to  his  pretensions 
than  to  his  temper.  But  this  tendency  to  ill-timed  mirth,  ^ 
which  savoured  of  the  rudeness  of  the  times,  was  at  once  hushed  V"^ 
by  the  voice,  and  cries,  and  exclamations  of  a  woman,  who 
struggled  through  the  crowd,  screaming  at  the  same  time, 
'  Oh,  my  husband — ^my  husband  1 ' 

Room  was  made  for  the  sorrower,  who  was  followed  by  two 
or  three  female  friends.  liCaudie  Proudfute  had  been  hiUierto 
only  noticed  as  a  good-looking,  black-haired  woman,  believed  to 
be  'dink'  and  disdainful  to  those  whom  she  thought  meaner 
or  poorer  than  herself,  and  lady  and  empress  over  her  late 
husband,  whom  she  quickly  caused  to  lower  his  crest  when  she 
chanced  to  hear  him  crowing  out  of  season.  But  now,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  passion,  she  assumed  a  far  more 
imposing  character. 

'Do  you  laugh,'  she  said,  'you  unworthy  buighers  of  Perth, 
because  one  of  your  own  citisens  has  poured  his  blood  into  the 
kennel?  or  do  you  laugh  because  the  deadly  lot  has  lighted  on 
my  husband)  How  has  he  deserved  thisf  Did  he  not  main- 
tain an  honest  house  by  his  own  industry,  and  keep  a  creditable 
board,  where  the  sick  had  welcome  and  the  poor  had  relief  ? 
Did  he  not  lend  to  those  who  wanted,  stand  by  his  neighbours 
as  a  friend,  keep  counsel  and  do  justice  like  a  magistratel' 
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'It  is  trae — it  is  trae,'  answered  the  aasemblj;  '  his  blood 
is  our  bloody  as  much  as  if  it  were  Henry  Grow's.' 

<  You  speak  truth,  neighboun,'  said  Bailie  Craigdallie;  'and 
this  feud  cannot  be  patched  up  as  the  former  was :  citizen's 
blood  must  not  flow  unavenged  down  our  kennels,  as  if  it  were 
ditch-water,  or  we  shall  soon  see  the  broad  Taj  crimsoned  with 
it.  But  this  blow  was  never  meant  for  the  poor  man  on  whom 
it  has  unhappily  fallen.  Every  one  knew  what  Oliver  Proudf ute 
was,  how  wide  he  would  speak,  and  how  little  he  would  do. 
He  has  Henry  Smith's  buff^ooat^  target^  and  head-piece.  All 
the  town  know  them  as  well  as  I  do :  there  is  no  doubt  on't. 
He  had  the  trick,  as  you  know,  of  trying  to  imitate  the  smith 
in  most  things.  Some  one,  blind  with  rage,  or  perhaps  through 
liquor,  has  stricken  the  innocent  bonnet-maker,  whom  no  man 
either  hated  or  feared,  or  indeed  cared  either  much  or  little 
about,  instead  of  the  stout  smith,  who  has  twenty  feuds  upon 
his  hands.' 

'  What)  then,  is  to  be  done,  bailief '  cried  the  multitude. 

'  That)  my  friends,  your  magistrates  will  determine  lor  you, 
as  we  shall  instantly  meet  together  when  Sir  Patrick  Chartms 
Cometh  here,  which  must  be  anon.  Meanwhile,  let  the  chirur- 
geon  Dwining  examine  that  poor  piece  of  clay,  that  he  may  tell 
us  how  he  came  by  his  fatal  death ;  and  then  let  the  corpse  be 
decently  swathed  in  a  clean  shioud,  as  becomes  an  honest 
citizen,  and  placed  before  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  St. 
John,  the  patron  of  the  Fair  City.  Cease  all  damour  and 
noise,  and  every  defensible  man  of  you,  as  you  would  wish  well 
to  the  Fair  Town,  keep  his  weapons  in  readiness,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  assemble  on  the  High  Street  at  the  tolling  of  the 
common  bell  from  the  town-house,  and  we  will  either  revenge 
the  death  of  our  fellow-citizen,  or  else  we  shall  take  such 
fortune  as  HeaVen  will  send  us.  Meanwhile  avoid  all  quarrel- 
ling  with  the  knights  and  their  followers  till  we  know  the 
innocent  from  the  guilty.  But  wherefore  tarries  this  knave 
Smith)  He  is  ready  enough  in  tumults  when  his  presence  is 
not  wanted,  and  lags  he  now  when  his  presence  may  serve  the 
Fair  City  Y  What  ails  him,  doth  any  one  know  1  Hath  he  been 
upon  the  frolic  last  Fastem's  Even) ' 

*  Rather  he  is  sick  or  sullen,  Master  Bailie,'  said  one  of  the 
city's  mairs,  or  sergeants ;  '  for  though  he  is  within  door,  as 
his  knaves  report^  yet  he  will  neitiier  answer  to  us  nor 
admit  us.' 

'  So  please  your  worship)  Master  Bailie^'  said  Simon  Glover, 
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'  I  will  go  myself  to  fetch  Henrj  Smith.     I  have  some  little    '^ 
difference  to  make  up  with  him.     And  blessed  be  Our  Lady, 
who  hath  so  ordered  it  that  I  find  him  alive,  as  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  since  I  could  never  have  expected ! ' 

'  Bring  the  stout  smith  to  the  council-house,'  said  the  bailie, 
as  a  mounted  yeoman  pressed  through  the  crowd  and  whispered 
in  his  ear,  '  Here  is  a  good  fellow  who  says  the  Knight  of  Kin- 
fauns  is  entering  the  port.' 

Such  was  the  occasion  of  Simon  Glover  presenting  himself 
at  the  house  of  Henry  Qow  at  the  period  already  noticed. 

Unrestrained  by  die  considerations  of  doubt  and  hesitation 
which  influenced  others,  he  repaired  to  the  parlour ;  and  having 
overheard  the  bustling  of  Dame  Shoolbred,  he  took  the  privilege 
of  intimacy  to  ascend  to  the  bedroom,  and,  with  the  slight 
apology  of — *  I  crave  your  pardon,  good  neighbour,'  he  opened 
the  door  and  entered  the  apartment^  where  a  singular  and 
unexpected  sight  awaited  him.  At  the  soimd  of  his  voice,  May 
Catharine  experienced  a  revival  much  speedier  than  Dame  Shool- 
bred's  restoratives  had  been  able  to  produce,  and  the  paleness 
of  her  complexion  changed  into  a  deep  glow  of  the  most  lovely 
red.  She  pushed  her  lover  from  her  with  both  her  hands, 
which,  until  this  minute,  her  want  of  consciousness,  or  her 
afieotion,  awakened  by  the  events  of  the  morning,  had  wellnigh 
abandoned  to  his  caresses.  Henry  Smith,  bashful  as  we  know 
him,  stumbled  as  he  rose  up ;  and  none  of  the  party  were  with- 
out a  share  of  confusion,  excepting  Dame  Shoolbred,  who  was 
glad  to  make  some  pretext  to  turn  her  back  to  the  others,  in 
order  that  she  might  enjoy  a  laugh  at  their  expense,  which  she 
felt  herself  utterly  unable  to  restrain,  and  in  which  the  glover, 
whose  surprise,  though  greats  was  of  short  duration,  and  of  a 
joyful  character,  sincerely  joined. 

'  Now,  by  good  St.  John,'  he  said,  '  I  thought  I  had  seen  a 
sight  this  morning  that  would  cure  me  of  laughter,  at  least  till 
Lent  was  over ;  but  this  would  make  me  curl  my  cheek  if  I 
were  dying.  Why,  here  stands  honest  Henry  Smith,  who  was 
lamented  as  dead,  and  toll'd  out  for  from  every  steeple  in  town, 
alive,  merry,  and,  as  it  seems  from  his  ruddy  complexion,  as 
like  to  live  as  any  man  in  Perth.  And  here  is  my  precious 
daughter,  that  yesterday  would  speak  of  nothing  but  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  wights  that  haunt  profane  sports  and  protect  glee- 
maidens.  Ay,  she  who  set  St.  Valentine  and  St.  Cupid  both  at 
defiance — ^here  she  is,  turned  a  glee-maiden  herself,  for  what  I 
can  see  1    Truly,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you,  my  good  Dame 
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Shoolbred,  who  give  way  to  no  diBoider,  have  been  of  this  loving 
party.' 

'  You  do  me  wrong,  my  dearest  &ther,'  said  CatharinOi  as  if 
about  to  weep.  '  I  oame  here  with  far  difierent  expectations 
than  you  suppose.    I  only  oame  because — ^because ' 

*  Because  you  expected  to  find  a  dead  lover/  said  her  father, 
'  and  you  have  found  a  living  one,  who  can  receive  the  tokens 
of  your  regard,  and  return  them.  Now,  were  it  not  a  sin,  I 
ooiUd  find  in  my  heart  to  thank  Heaven  that  thou  hast  been 
surprised  at  last  into  owning  thyself  a  woman.  Simon  Glover 
is  not  worthy  to  have  an  absolute  saint  for  his  daughter.  Nay, 
look  not  so  piteously,  nor  expect  condolence  from  me  1  Only  I 
will  try  not  to  look  merry,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  stop  your 
tears,  or  confess  them  to  be  tears  of  joy.' 

'  If  I  were  to  die  for  such  a  confession,'  said  poor  Catharine, 
'  I  could  not  tell  what  to  call  them.  Only  believe,  dear  father, 
and  let  Henry  believe,  that  I  would  never  have  come  hither, 
unless — ^unless ' 

<  Unless  you  had  thought  that  Henry  could  not  come  to 
you,'  said  her  father.  'And  now,  shake  hands  in  peace  and 
concord,  and  agree  as  Valentines  should.  Yesterday  was 
Shrovetide,  Heniy.  We  will  hold  that  thou  hast  confessed 
thy  follies,  hast  obtained  absolution,  and  art  relieved  of  all  the 
guilt  thou  stoodest  charged  with.' 

'Nay,  touching  that>  &ther  Simon,'  said  the  smith,  'now 
that  you  are  cool  enough  to  hear  me,  I  can  swear  on  the 
Gospels,  and  I  can  call  my  nurse.  Dame  Shoolbred,  to 
witness ' 

'  Nay — ^nay,'  said  the  glover,  '  but  wherefore  rake  up  differ- 
ences which  i^ould  all  be  forgotten) ' 

'  Hark  ye,  Simon  ! — Simon  Glover ! '  This  was  now  echoed 
from  beneath. 

'  True,  son  Smith,'  said  the  glover,  seriously,  'we  have  other 
work  in  hand.  You  and  I  must  to  the  council  instantly. 
Catharine  shall  remain  here  with  Dame  Shoolbred,  who  wOl 
take  charge  of  her  till  we  return ;  and  then,  as  the  town  is  in 
misrule,  we  two,  Harry,  will  carry  her  home,  and  they  will  be 
bold  men  that  cross  us.' 

'  Nay,  my  dear  father,'  said  Catharine,  with  a  smile,  '  now 
^ou  are  taking  Oliver  Proudfute's  office.  That  doughty  burgher 
IS  Henry's  brother-at-arms.' 

Her  father's  countenance  grew  dark. 

'  You  have  spoke  a  stinging  word,  daughter;  but  you  know 
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not  what  has  happened.  Kiss  him,  Oathariney  in  token  of  f or- 
givenoBB.' 

'Not  BO,'  said  Catharine;  'I  have  done  him  too  much  grace 
ahead  J.  When  he  has  seen  the  errant  damsel  safe  home,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  claim  his  reward.' 

'Meantime,'  said  Henry,  'I  wUl  claim,  as  your  host,  what 
you  will  not  allow  me  cm  other  terms.' 

He  folded  the  fair  maiden  in  his  anns,  and  was  permitted 
to  take  the  salute  which  she  had  refused  to  bestow. 

As  they  descended  the  stair  t(^ther,  the  old  man  laid  his 
band  on  tiie  smith's  shoulder,  and  said,  'Henry,  my  dearest 
wishes  are  fulfilled ;  but  it  is  the  pleasuie  of  the  saints  that  it 
should  be  in  an  hour  of  difficulty  and  terror.' 

'True,'  said  the  smith;  'but  thou  knowest^  father,  if  our 
riots  be  frequent  at  Perth,  at  least  they  seldom  last  long.' 

Then,  opening  a  door  which  led  from  the  house  into  the 
smithy,  'Here,  comrades,'  he  cried,  'Anton,  Cuthbert,  Ding- 
weU,  and  Bingan  I  Let  none  of  you  stir  from  the  place  till  I 
return.  Be  as  true  as  the  weapons  I  have  taught  you  to  forge : 
a  French  crown  and  a  Scotch  merxy-making  for  you,  if  you 
obey  my  command.  I  leave  a  mighty  treasure  in  your  charge. 
Watch  the  doors  well,  let  little  Jannekin  scout  up  and  down 
the  wynd,  and  have  your  arms  ready  if  any  one  approaches 
the  house.  Open  the  doors  to  no  man  till  father  Glover  or  I 
return ;  it  concerns  my  life  and  happiness.' 

The  strong,  swarthy  giants  to  whom  he  spoke  answered, 
'  Death  to  him  who  attempts  it ! ' 

'My  Catharine  is  now  as  safe,'  said  he  to  her  father,  '  as  if 
twenty  men  garrisoned  a  royal  castle  in  her  cause.  We  shall 
pass  most  quietly  to  the  council-house  by  walking  through  the 
garden.' 

He  led  the  way  through  a  little  orchard  accordingly,  where 
the  birds,  which  had  been  sheltered  and  fed  during  the  winter 
by  the  good-natured  artisan,  early  in  the  season  as  it  was,  were 
saluting  the  precarious  smiles  ctf  a  February  sun  with  a  few 
faint  and  interrupted  attempts  at  melody. 

'Hear  these  minstrels,  father,'  said  the  smith;  'I  laughed 
at  them  this  morning  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart,  because 
the  little  wretches  sung,  with  bo  much  of  winter  before  them. 
But  now,  methinks,  I  could  bear  a  blythe  chorus,  for  I  have 
my  Valentine  as  they  have  theirs ;  and  whatever  ill  may  lie 
before  me  for  to-morrow,  I  am  to-day  the  happiest  man  in 
Perth,  city  or  county,  burgh  or  landward.' 
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'Tet  I  most  allay  your  joy,'  said  the  old  glover,  ^though, 
Heaven  knows,  I  share  it.  Poor  Oliver  Proudfute,  the  in- 
offensive fool  that  you  and  I  knew  so  well,  has  been  found 
this  morning  dead  in  the  streets.' 

'Only  dead  drunk,  I  trust f  said  the  smith  ;  'nay,  a  caudle 
and  a  dose  of  matrimonial  advice  will  bring  him  to  life  again.' 

'No,  Henry — ^no.  He  is  slain — slain  with  a  battle-axe  or 
some  such  weapon.' 

'Impossible I'  replied  the  smith;  'he  was  light-footed 
enough,  and  would  not  for  all  Perth  have  trusted  to  his  hands, 
when  he  could  extricate  himself  by  his  heels.' 

'  No  choice  was  allowed  him.  The  blow  was  dealt  in  the 
very  back  of  his  head ;  he  who  struck  must  have  been  a  shorter 
man  than  himself,  and  used  a  horseman's  battlenixe,  or  some 
such  weapon,  for  a  Lochaber-axe  must  have  struck  the  upper 
part  of  his  head.  But  there  he  lies  dead,  brained,  I  may  say, 
by  a  most  frightful  wound.' 

'  This  is  inconceivable,'  said  Henry  Wynd.  '  He  was  in  my 
house  at  midnight^  in  a  morricer's  habit ;  seemed  to  have  been 
drinking,  though' not  to  excess.  He  told  me  a  tale  of  having 
been  beset  by  revellers,  and  being  in  danger ;  but^  alas  1  you 
know  the  man — ^I  deemed  it  was  a  swaggering  fit^  as  he  some- 
times took  when  he  was  in  liquor;  and,  may  the  Merciful 
Virgin  forgive  me !  I  let  him  go  without  company,  in  which  I 
did  him  inhuman  wrong.  Holy  St.  John  be  my  witness!  I 
would  have  gone  with  any  helpless  creature ;  and  far  more  with 
him,  with  whom  I  have  so  often  sat  at  the  same  board  and 
drunken  of  the  same  cup.  Who,  of  the  race  of  man,  could 
have  thought  of  harming  a  creature  so  simple  and  so  unoffend- 
ing, excepting  by  his  idle  vaunts  1' 

'Henry,  he  wore  thy  head-piece,  thy  buff-coat^  thy  target 
How  came  he  by  these  f ' 

'Why,  he  demanded  the  use  of  them  for  the  nighty  and  I 
was  ill  at  ease,  and  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of  his  company, 
having  kept  no  holiday,  and  being  determined  to  keep  none,  in 
respect  of  our  misunderstanding.' 

'  It  is  the  opinion  of  Bailie  Graigdallie  and  all  our  sagest 
counsellors  that  the  blow  was  intended  for  yourself,  and 
that  it  becomes  you  to  prosecute  the  due  vengeance  of  our 
feUow-citizen,  who  received  the  death  which  was  meant  for 
you.' 

The  smith  was  for  some  time  silent.  They  had  now  left  the 
garden,  and  were  walking  in  a  lonely  lane,  by  which  they 
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meant  to  approaoh  the  coundl-house  of  the  buxgh  without 
being  exposed  to  obeenration  or  idle  inquiry. 

'  You  are  silent^  my  son,  yet  we  two  have  much  to  speak  of/ 
said  Stimon  Glover.  '  Bethink  thee  that  this  widowed  woman, 
Maudlin,  if  she  should  see  cause  to  bring  a  charge  against  any 
one  for  the  wrong  done  to  her  and  her  orphan  children,  must 
support  it  by  a  champion,  according  to  law  and  custom ;  for,  be 
the  murderer  who  he  may,  we  know  enough  of  these  f  oHowers 
of  the  nobles  to  be  assured  that  the  party  suspected  will  appeal 
to  the  combat>  in  derision,  perhaps,  of  those  whom  they  will 
call  the  cowardly  burghers.  While  we  are  men  with  blood  in 
our  veins,  this  must  not  be,  Henry  Wynd.' 

'  I  see  where  you  would  draw  me,  father,'  answered  Henry, 
dejectedly;  'and  St.  John  knows  I  have  heard  a  summons  to 
battle  as  willingly  as  war-horse  ever  heard  the  trumpet.  But 
bethink  you,  father,  how  I  have  lost  Catharine's  favour  repeat- 
edly, and  have  been  driven  wellnigh  to  despair  of  ever  regaining 
it^  for  being,  if  I  may  say  so,  even  too  ready  a  man  of  my  hands. 
And  here  are  all  our  quarrels  made  up,  and  the  hopes  that 
seemed  this  morning  removed  beyond  earthly  prospect  have 
become  nearer  and  brighter  tl&n  ever ;  and  must  I,  with  the 
dear  one's  kiss  of  forgiveness  on  my  lips,  engage  in  a  new 
scene  of  violence,  which  you  are  well  aware  will  give  her  the 
deepest  offence  t ' 

'It  is  hard  for  me  to  advise  you,  Henry,'  said  Simon ;  ^but 
this  I  must  ask  you — Have  you,  or  have  you  not,  reason  to  think 
that  this  poor  imfortunate  Oliver  has  been  mistaken  for  you  t ' 

'  I  fear  it  too  much,'  said  Henry.  '  He  was  thought  some- 
thing like  me,  and  the  poor  fool  had  studied  to  ape  my  gest- 
ures and  manner  of  walking,  nay,  the  very  airs  which  I  have 
the  trick  of  whistling,  that  he  might  increase  a  resemblance 
which  has  cost  him  dear.  I  have  ill-willers  enough,  both  in 
burgh  and  landward,  to  owe  me  a  shrewd  turn;  and  he,  I  think, 
could  have  none  such.' 

'  Well,  Henry,  I  cannot  say  but  my  daughter  will  be  offended. 
She  has  been  much  with  Father  Clement^  and  has  received 
notions  about  peace  and  forgiveness  which  methinks  suit  ill  with 
a  country  where  the  laws  cannot  protect  us,  unless  we  have 
spirit  to  protect  ourselves.  If  you  determine  for  the  combat, 
I  will  do  my  best  to  persuade  her  to  look  on  the  matter  as  the 
other  good  womanhood  in  the  burgh  will  do ;  and  if  you  resolve 
to  let  the  matter  rest — the  man  who  has  lost  his  life  for  yours 
remaining  unavenged,  the  widow  and  the  orphans  without  any 
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reparation  for  the  loss  of  a  husband  and  ftither — ^I  will  then  do 
jou  the  justioe  to  remember  tiiat  I,  at  leasts  ought  not  to  think 
the  worse  of  you  for  jour  patience,  since  it  was  adopted  for  love 
of  my  child.  But>  Henry,  we  must  in  that  case  remove  ouiv 
selves  from  bonny  St.  Johnston,  for  here  we  will  be  but  a  dis- 
graced family.' 

Henry  groaned  deeply,  and  was  silent  for  an  instant,  then 
replied,  '  I  would  rather  be  dead  than  dishonoured,  though  I 
should  never  see  her  again !  Had  it  been  yester  evening,  I 
would  have  met  the  best  blade  among  these  men-at-arms  as 
blythely  as  ever  I  danced  at  a  maypole.  But  to-day,  when  she 
had  first  as  good  as  said, ''  Henry  Smith,  I  love  thee  1 "  Father 
Glover,  it  is  veiy  hard.  Yet  it  is  all  my  own  fault.  This  poor 
unhappy  Oliver  1  I  ought  to  have  allowed  him  the  shelter  of  my 
roof,  when  he  prayed  me  in  his  agony  of  fear ;  or,  had  I  gone 
with  him,  I  should  then  have  prevented  or  shared  his  ftite.  But 
I  taunted  him,  ridiculed  him,  loaded  him  with  maledictions^ 
though  the  saints  know  they  were  uttered  in  idle  peevishness 
of  impatience.  I  drove  him  out  from  my  doors,  whom  I  knew 
so  helpless,  to  take  the  fate  which  was  perhaps  intended  for  me. 
I  must  avenge  him,  or  be  dishSnoured  for  ever.  See,  father,  I 
have  been  called  a  man  hard  as  the  steel  I  work  in.  Does 
burnished  steel  ever  drop  tears  like  these  f  Shame  on  me  that 
I  should  shed  them ! ' 

'It  is  no  shame,  mv  dearest  son,'  said  Simon ;  'thou  art  as 
kind  as  brave,  and  I  have  always  known  it.  There  is  yet  a 
chance  for  us.  No  one  may  be  discovered  to  whom  suspicion 
attaches,  and  where  none  such  is  found,  the  combat  cannot 
take  place.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  wish  that  the  innocent  blood 
may  not  be  avenged.  But  if  the  perpetrator  of  this  foul 
murder  be  hidden  for  the  present^  thou  wilt  be  saved  from  the 
task  of  seeking  that  vengeance  which  Heaven,  doubtless,  will 
take  at  its  own  proper  time.' 

As  they  spoke  thus,  they  arrived  at  the  point  of  the  High 
Street  where  the  oounoU-house  was  situated.  As  they  reached 
the  door,  and  made  their  way  through  the  multitude  who 
throDged  the  street^  they  found  the  avenues  guarded  by  a 
select  party  of  armed  burghers,  and  about  fifty  spears  belong- 
ing to  the  Elnight  of  Einfauns,  who,  with  his  allies  the  Grays, 
Blairs,  Moncrief^  and  others,  had  brought  to  Perth  a  consider- 
able body  of  horse,  of  which  these  were  a  part  So  soon  as  the 
glover  and  smith  presented  themselves,  they  were  admitted  to 
the  chamber  in  which  the  magistrates  were  assembled. 


CHAPTER  XX 

A  woman  waOs  for  jostioe  at  the  gate, 
A  widowed  woman,  wan  and  desolate. 

Beriha. 

Thb  oouncO-room  of  Perth  *  presented  a  singalar  spectacle.  In 
a  gloomy  apartment^  lU  and  inconveniently  lighted  by  two 
windows  of  different  form  and  of  unequal  size,  were  assembled, 
around  a  large  oaken  table,  a  group  of  men,  of  whom  those 
who  occupied  the  higher  seats  were  merchants,  that  is,  guild 
brethren,  or  shopkeepers,  arrayed  in  decent  dresses  becoming 
their  station,  but  most  of  them  bearing,  like  the  Regent  York, 
<  signs  of  war  around  their  aged  necks ' — gorgets,  namely,  and 
baldricks,  which  sustained  their  weapons.  The  lower  places 
around  the  table  were  occupied  by  mechanics  and  artisans,  the 
presidents,  or  deacons,  as  they  were  termed,  of  the  working 
classes,  in  their  ordinary  dothes,  somewhat  better  arranged 
than  usual.  These,  too,  wore  pieces  of  aimour  of  various 
descriptions.  Some  had  the  black-jack,  or  doublet,  covered 
with  small  plates  of  iron  of  a  lozenge  shape,  which,  secured 
through  the  upper  angle,  hung  in  rows  above  each  [other],  and 
which,  swaying  with  tiie  motion  of  the  wearer's  person,  formed 
a  secure  defence  to  the  body.  Others  had  buff-coats,  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  could  resist  the  blow  of  a  sword,  and  even 
a  lance's  point,  unless  propelled  with  great  force.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  surrounded  as  it  was  with  this  varied 
assembly,  sat  Sir  Louis  Lundin ;  no  military  man,  but  a  priest 
and  parson  of  St.  John's,  arrayed  in  his  canonical  dress,  and 
having  his  pen  and  ink  before  him.  He  was  town -clerk  of 
the  burgh,  and,  like  all  the  priests  of  the  period  (who  were 
called  from  that  circumstance  the  Pope's  knights),  received  the 
honourable  title  of  DominuSy  contracted  into  Dom,  or  Dan,  or 
translated  into  Sir,  the  title  of  reverence  due  to  the  secular 
chivalry. 

«  See  Note  88. 
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On  an  eleyated  Beat  at  the  head  of  the  council  board  was 
placed  Sir  Patrick  Charteria,  in  complete  armour,  brightly  bur- 
nished— a  singular  contrast  to  the  motley  mixture  of  warlike 
and  peaceful  attire  exhibited  by  the  burghers,  who  were  only 
called  to  arms  occasionaUy.  The  bearing  of  the  provost,  while 
it  completely  admitted  the  intimate  connexion  which  mutual 
interests  had  created  betwixt  himself,  the  burgh,  and  the 
magistracy,  was  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  assert  the 
superiority  which,  in  virtue  of  gentle  blood  and  chivalrous 
rank,  the  opinions  of  the  age  assigned  to  him  over  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  in  which  he  presided.  Two  squires  stood 
behind  him,  one  of  them  holding  the  knight's  pennon,  and 
another  his  shield,  bearing  his  armorial  distinctions,  being  a 
hand  holding  a  dagger,  or  short  sword,  with  the  proud  motto, 
'This  is  my  charter.'  A  handsome  page  displayed  the  long 
sword  of  his  master,  and  another  bore  his  lance;  all  which 
chivalrous  emblems  and  appurtenances  were  the  more  scrupu- 
lously exhibited,  that  the  dignitary  to  whom  they  belonged 
was  engaged  in  discharging  the  office  of  a  burgh  magistrate. 
In  his  own  person  the  Knight  of  Einfauns  appeared  to  affect 
something  of  state  and  stiffness  which  did  not  naturally  pertain 
to  his  frank  and  jovial  character. 

'  So  you  are  come  at  length,  Henry  Smith  and  Simon  Glover,' 
said  the  provost.  '  Know  that  you  have  kept  us  waiting  for 
your  attendance.  Should  it  so  chance  again  while  we  occupy 
this  place,  we  will  lay  such  a  fine  on  you  as  you  will  have  small 
pleasure  in  paying.  Enough — ^make  no  excuses.  They  are 
not  asked  now,  and  another  time  they  will  not  be  admitted. 
Know,  sirs,  that  our  reverend  clerk  hath  taken  down  in  writing, 
and  at  full  length,  what  I  will  tell  you  in  brief,  that  you  may 
see  what  is  to  be  required  of  you,  Henry  Smith,  in  particular. 
Our  late  fellow-citizen,  Oliver  Proudfute,  hath  been  found  dead 
in  the  High  Street,  close  by  the  entrance  into  the  wynd.  It 
seemeth  he  was  slain  by  a  heavy  blow  with  a  short  axe,  dealt 
from  behind  and  at  unawares ;  and  the  act  by  which  he  fell 
can  only  be  termed  a  deed  of  foul  and  forethought  murder. 
So  much  for  the  crime.  The  criminal  can  only  be  indicated  by 
circumstances.  It  is  recorded  in  the  protocol  of  the  Reverend 
Sir  Louis  Lundin,  that  divers  well-reputed  witnesses  saw  our 
deceased  citizen,  Oliver  Proudfute,  till  a  late  period  accom- 
panying the  entry  of  the  morrice-dancers,*  of  whom  he  was  one, 
as  far  as  the  house  of  Simon  Glover,  in  Curfew  Street,  where 

*  Bm  Note  30. 
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they  again  played  their  pageant.  It  is  also  manifested  that  at 
this  place  he  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  band,  after  some 
disoonrse  with  Simon  Glover,  and  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
with  the  others  of  his  company  at  the  sign  of  the  Griffin,  there 
to  conclude  the  holiday.  Now,  Simon,  I  demand  of  you  whether 
this  be  truly  stated,  so  for  as  you  know  f  and  further,  what 
was  the  purport  of  the  defunct  Oliver  Proudfute's  discourse 
with  yout' 

<  My  Lord  Provost  and  veiy  worshipful  Sir  Patrick,'  answered 
Simon  Glover,  *you  and  this  honourable  council  shall  know 
that»  touching  certain  reports  which  had  been  made  of  the  con- 
duct of  Henry  Smith,  some  quarrel  had  arisen  between  myself 
and  another  of  my  family  and  the  said  Smith  here  present. 
Now,  this  our  poor  fellow-citisen,  Oliver  Proudfute,  having 
been  active  in  spreading  these  reports,  as  indeed  his  element 
lay  in  such  gossipred,  some  words  passed  betwixt  him  and  me 
on  the  subject ;  and,  as  I  think,  he  left  me  with  the  purpose 
of  visiting  Henry  Smith,  for  he  broke  off  from  the  morrice- 
dancers,  promising^  as  it  seems,  to  meet  them,  as  your  honour 
has  said,  at  the  sign  of  the  Griffin,  in  iwder  to  conclude  the 
evening.  But  what  he  actually  did,  I  know  not,  as  I  never 
again  saw  him  in  life.' 

'It  is  enough,'  said  Sir  Patrick,  'and  agrees  with  all  that 
we  have  heard.  Now,  worthy  sirs,  we  next  find  our  poor 
fellow-dtiBen  environed  by  a  set  of  reveUers  and  maskers  who 
had  assembled  in  the  High  Street,  by  whom  he  was  shamef uUy 
ill-treated,  being  compelled  to  kneiel  down  in  the  street,  and 
there  to  quaff  huge  quantities  of  liquor  against  his  inclination, 
until  at  length  he  escaped  from  them  by  flight.  This  violence 
was  accomplished  with  drawn  swords,  loud  shouts,  and  impre- 
cati<ms,  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  several  persons,  who^ 
alarmed  by  the  tumult,  looked  out  from  their  windows,  as  well 
as  of  one  or  two  passengers,  who^  keeping  aloof  from  the  light 
of  the  torches,  lest  they  also  had  been  maltreated,  beheld  the 
usage  which  our  feUow-citiflen  received  in  the  High  Street  of 
the  burgh.  And  although  these  revellers  were  disguised,  and 
used  vizards,  yet  their  disguises  were  well  known,  being  a  set 
of  quaint  masking  habits  prepared  some  weeks  ago  by  command 
of  Sir  John  Bamomy,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  Prince  Royal  of  Scotland.' 

A  low  groan  went  through  the  assembly. 

'  Yes,  so  it  is,  brave  burghers,'  continued  Sir  Patrick  :  '  our 
inquiries  have  led  us  into  conclusions  both  melancholy  and 
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terrible.  Bat  as  no  one  oan  regret  the  point  at  which  they 
seem  likely  to  arrive  more  than  I  do,  ao  no  man  living  can 
dread  its  oonaequences  leas.  It  is  even  so;  various  artisans 
employed  upon  the  artides  have  described  the  dresses  prepared 
for  Sir  John  Bamomy's  mask  as  being  exactly  similar  to  those 
of  the  men  by  whom  Oliver  Proudfute  was  observed  to  be  mal- 
treated.  And  one  mechanic,  being  Wingfield  the  feather- 
dresser,  who  saw  the  revellers  when  they  had  our  f ellow-citisen 
within  their  hands,  remarked  that  they  wore  the  cinctures  and 
coronals  of  painted  feathers  which  he  himself  had  made  by  the 
order  of  the  Prince's  master  of  the  horse. 

'After  the  moment  of  his  escape  from  these  revellers,  we  lose 
all  trace  of  Oliver ;  but  we  can  prove  that  the  maskers  went  to 
Sir  John  Ramomy's,  where  they  were  admitted,  after  some  show 
of  delay.  It  is  rumoured  that  thou,  Henry  &nith,  sawest  our 
unhappy  f eUow-citisen  after  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  these 
revellers.    What  is  the  truth  of  that  matterf ' 

'He  came  to  my  house  in  the  wynd,'  said  Henry,  'about 
half  an  hour  before  midnight ;  and  I  admitted  him,  something 
unwillingly,  as  he  had  be^  keeping  carnival  while  I  remained 
at  home ;  and  "  There  is  ill  talk,"  says  the  proverb,  "  betwixt  a 
full  man  and  a  fasting."' 

'And  in  which  plight  seemed  he  when  thou  didst  admit 
himf '  said  the  provost. 

' He  seemed,'  answered  the  smith,  'out  of  breath,  and  talked 
repeatedly  of  having  been  endangered  by  revellers.  I  paid  but 
small  regard,  for  he  was  ever  a  timorous,  chicken -spirited, 
though  well-meanings  man,  and  I  held  that  he  was  speaking 
more  from  fancy  than  reality.  But  I  shall  always  account  it 
for  foul  oflfence  in  myself  that  I  did  not  give  him  my  company, 
which  he  requested ;  and  if  I  live,  I  will  found  masses  for  lus 
soul,  in  expiation  of  my  guilt.' 

'Did  he  describe  those  from  whom  he  received  the  injury  I' 
said  the  provost. 

'  Revellers  in  masking  habits,'  replied  Henry. 

'And  did  he  intimate  his  fear  of  having  to  do  with  them  on 
his  return  r  again  demanded  Sir  Patrick. 

'He  alluded  particularly  to  his  being  waylaid,  which  I 
treated  as  visionary,  having  been  able  to  see  no  one  in  the 
lane.' 

'  Had  he  then  no  help  from  thee  of  any  kind  whatsoever!' 
said  the  provost. 

'Yes,  worshipful,'  replied  the  smith;    'he  exchanged  his 
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morrioe  drea»  for  my  head-piece,  biiff-ooat»  and  target^  whioh  I 
hear  were  found  upon  his  body;  and  I  have  at  home  his 
morrice-oap  and  bells,  with  the  jerkin  and  other  things  per- 
taining. He  was  to  return  my  garb  of  fence,  and  get  back  his 
own  masking  suit  this  day,  had  the  saints  so  permitted.' 
'  You  saw  him  not  then  afterwards  1 ' 

*  Never,  my  lord.' 

'One  word  more,'  said  the  provost.  'Have  you  any  reason 
to  think  that  the  blow  which  slew  Oliver  Proudfute  was  meant 
for  another  man  9 ' 

*  I  have,'  answered  the  smith ;  'but  it  is  doubtful,  and  may 
be  dangerous  to  add  such  a  conjecture,  which  is  besides  only  a 
supposition.' 

'  Speak  it  out,  on  your  buzgher  faith,  and  oath.  For  whom, 
think  you,  was  the  blow  meant  ?' 

'If  I  must  speak,'  replied  Henry,  'I  believe  Oliver  Proud- 
fute received  the  Ikte  which  was  designed  for  myself;  the 
rather  that,  in  his  folly,  Oliver  spoke  of  tiying  to  assume  my 
manner  of  walking,  as  well  as  my  dress.' 

'  Have  you  feud  with  any  (xie,  that  you  fonn  such  an  idea!' 
said  Sir  Patrick  Charteris. 

'  To  my  shame  and  sin  be  it  spoken,  I  have  feud  with  High- 
land and  Lowland,  English  and  Soot,  Perth  and  Angus.  I  do 
not  believe  poor  Oliver  had  feud  with  a  new-hatched  chicken. 
Alas  I  he  was  the  more  fully  prepared  for  a  sudden  call  I ' 

'Hark  ye,  smith,'  said  the  provost^  ^answer  me  distinctly — 
Is  there  cause  of  feud  between  the  household  of  Sir  John 
Ramomy  and  yourself  t' 

'  To  a  certainty,  my  lord,  there  is.  It  is  now  generally  said 
that  Black  Quentin,  who  went  over  Tay  to  Fife  some  days 
since,  was  the  owner  of  the  hand  which  was  found  in  Couvrefew 
Street  upon  the  eve  of  St.  Valentine.  It  ^was  I  who  struck  off 
that  hand  with  a  blow  of  my  broadsword.  As  this  Black 
Quentin  was  a  chamberlain  of  Sir  John,  and  much  trusted,  it 
is  like  there  must  be  feud  between  me  and  his  master's 
dependants.' 

'  It  bears  a  likely  front,  smith,'  eaid  Sir  Patrick  Charteris. 
'And  now,  good  brothers  and  wise  magistrates,  there  are  two 
suppositions,  each  of  which  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
makers  who  seised  our  fellow-citiBen,  and  misused  him  in  a 
manner  of  which  his  body  retains  some  slight  marks,  may  have 
met  with  their  former  prisoner  as  he  returned  homewards,  and 
finished  their  ill-usage  by  taking  his  life.   He  himself  expressed 
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* 
to  Heniy  Gow  f eais  that  thiB  would  be  the  case.  If  this  l» 
really  true,  one  or  more  of  Sir  Jchn  Bamomy's  attendants 
must  have  been  the  assassiuB.  But  I  think  it  moze  likely  that 
one  or  two  of  the  revellerB  may  have  remained  on  the  field,  or 
returned  to  it»  having  changed  perhaps  their  disguise,  and  Uiat 
to  those  men  (for  Oliver  Proudf  ute,  in  his  own  personal  appear- 
ance, would  only  have  been  a  subject  of  sport)  his  apparition 
in  the  dress,  and  assuming,  as  he  proposed  to  do^  the  manner, 
of  Henry  Smith,  was  matter  of  deep  hatred ;  and  that,  seeing 
him  alone^  they  had  taken,  as  they  thought,  a  certain  and  safe 
mode  to  rid  themselves  of  an  enemy  so  dangerous  as  all  men 
know  Henry  Wynd  is  accounted  by  those  that  are  his  unfriends. 
The  same  train  of  reasoning,  again,  rests  the  gpiilt  with  the 
household  of  Sir  John  Bamomy.  How  think  you,  sirsf  Are 
we  not  free  to  charge  the  crime  upon  them  f ' 

The  magistrates  whispered  together  for  several  minutes, 
and  then  replied  by  the  voioe  of  Bailie  Craigdallie — 'Noble 
knight^  and  our  worthy  provost,  we  agree  entirely  in  what  your 
wisdom  has  spoken  ooncenung  this  dark  and  bloody  matter ; 
nor  do  we  doubt  your  sagacity  in  tracing  to  the  fellowship  and 
the  company  of  John  Bamomy  of  that  Ilk  the  villainy  which 
hath  been  done  to  our  deceased  fellow-citisen,  whether  in  his 
own  ohaiaoter  and  capacity  or  a.  mistaking  him  for  onr  brave 
townsman,  Heniy  of  the  Wynd.  But  Sir  John,  in  his  own 
behalf  and  as  the  Prince's  master  of  the  horse,  maintains  an 
extensive  household ;  and  as,  of  course,  the  charge  will  be  re- 
butted by  a  denial,  we  would  ask,  how  we  shall  proceed  in  that 
case.  It  is  true,  could  we  find  law  for  firing  the  lodging,  and 
putting  all  within  it  to  the  sword,  the  old  proverb  of  ''  Short 
rede,  good  rede,"  might  here  apply ;  for  a  fouler  household  of 
defiers  of  Qod,  destroyers  of  men,  and  debauchers  of  women  are 
nowhere  sheltered  than  are  in  Bamomy's  band.  But  I  doubt 
that  this  summary  mode  of  execution  would  scarce  be  borne  out 
by  the  laws ;  and  no  tittle  of  evidence  which  I  have  heard  will 
tend  to  fix  the  crime  on  any  single  individual  or  individuals.' 

Before  the  provost  could  reply,  the  town-clerk  arose,  and, 
stroking  his  venerable  beard,  craved  permission  to  speak,  which 
was  instantly  granted.  'Brethren,'  he  said,  'as  well  in  our 
fathers'  time  as  ours,  hath  God,  on  being  rightly  appealed  to, 
condescended  to  make  manifest  the  crimes  of  the  guilty  and 
the  innocence  of  those  who  may  have  been  rashly  accused. 
Let  us  demand  from  our  sovereign  lord.  King  Bobert^  who^ 
when  the  wicked  do  not  interfere  to  pervert  his  good  intentions^ 
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is  as  juflt  and  d^aent  a  prince  as  our  annals  can  show  in  their 
long  line,  in  the  name  of  the  Fair  City,  and  of  all  the  commons 
in  Scotland,  that  he  give  us,  after  the  fashion  of  our  ancestors, 
the  means  of  appealing  to  Heaven  for  light  upon  this  dark 
murder.  We  wUl  demand  the  proof  hy  "  bier-iight>"  often 
granted  in  the  days  of  our  sovereign's  ancestors,  approved  of 
by  bulls  and  decretals,  and  administered  by  the  great  Emperor 
Charlemagne  in  France,  by  King  Arthur  in  Britain,  and  by 
Gregozy  tiie  Oreat^  and  the  mighty  Achaius,  in  this  our  land  of 
Scotland.' 

^  I  have  heard  of  the  bier^right)  Sir  Louis,'  quoth  the  pn>- 
voBt,  *  and  I  know  we  have  it  in  our  charters  of  the  Fair  City ; 
but  I  am  something  ill-learned  in  the  ancient  laws,  and  woidd 
pray  you  to  inform  us  more  distinctly  of  its  nature.' 

^  We  will  demand  of  the  ELing,'  said  Sir  Louis  Lundin,  ^my 
advice  being  taken,  that  the  body  of  our  murdered  fellow- 
citisen  be  transported  into  the  High  Church  of  St.  John,*  and 
suitable  maBsefl  said  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul  and  for  the 
discovery  of  his  foul  murder.  Meantime,  we  shall  obtain  an 
order  that  Sir  John  Ramomy  give  up  a  list  of  such  of  his 
household  as  were  in  Perth  in  the  comrse  of  the  night  between 
Fastem's  Even  and  this  Ash  Wednesday,  and  become  bound  to 
present  them  on  a  certain  day  and  hour,  to  be  early  named,  in 
the  High  Church  of  St.  John,  there  one  by  one  to  pass  before 
the  bier  of  our  murdered  feUow-citizen,  and  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed to  call  upon  God  and  His  saints  to  bear  witness  that  he 
is  innocent  of  the  acting,  art  or  part»  of  the  murder.  And 
credit  me,  as  has  been  indeed  proved  by  numerous  instances^ 
that,  if  the  murderer  shall  endeavour  to  shroud  himself  by 
making  such  an  appeal,  the  antipathy  which  subsists  between 
the  dmd  body  and  the  band  which  dealt  the  fatal  blow  that 
divorced  it  from  the  soul  will  awaken  some  imperfect  life,  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  veins  of  the  dead  man  will  pour  forth 
at  the  fatal  wounds  the  blood  which  has  been  so  long  stagnant 
in  the  veins.  Or,  to  speak  more  certainly,  it  is  the  pleasure  of 
Heaven,  by  some  hidden  agency  which  we  cannot  comprehend, 
to  leave  open  this  mode  of  discovering  the  wickedness  of  him 
who  has  defaced  the  image  of  his  Creator.' 

'I  have  heard  this  law  talked  of,'  said  Sir  Patrick,  'and  it 
was  enforced  in  the  Bruce's  time.  This  surely  is  no  unfit 
period  to  seek,  by  such  a  mystic  mode  of  inquiiy,  the  truth,  to 
which  no  ordinary  means  can  give  us  access,  seeing  that  a 

•See  Note  la 
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general  accusation  of  Sir  John's  household  would  full  surely  be 
met  by  a  general  denial.  Yet  I  must  crave  farther  of  Sir  Louia, 
our  reverend  town-clerk,  how  we  shall  prevent  the  guilty  person 
from  escaping  in  the  interim  ? ' 

'  The  burghers  will  maintain  a  strict  watch  upon  the  wall, 
drawbridges  shall  be  raised  and  portcullises  lowered,  from  sunset 
to  sunrise,  and  strong  patrols  maintained  through  the  night. 
This  guard  the  buighera  will  wiUingly  maintain,  to  secure 
against  the  escape  of  the  murderer  of  their  townsman.' 

The  rest  of  the  counsellors  acquiesced,  by  word,  sign,  and 
look,  in  this  proposal, 

'Again,'  said  the  provost^  'what  if  any  one  of  the  suspected 
household  refuse  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  bier-right?' 

'  He  may  appeal  to  that  of  combat,'  said  the  reverend  city 
scribe,  '  with  an  opponent  of  equal  rank ;  because  the  accused 
person  muat  have  his  choice,  in  the  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
God,  by  what  ordeal  he  will  be  tried.  But  if  he  refuses  both, 
he  must  be  held  as  guilty,  and  so  punished.' 

The  sages  of  the  council  unanimously  agreed  with  the 
opinion  of  their  provost  and  town-clerk,  and  resolved,  in  all 
formality,  to  petition  the  King,  as  a  matter  of  right,  that  the 
murder  of  their  fellow-citizen  should  be  inquired  into  according 
to  this  ancient  form,  which  was  held  to  manifest  the  truth,  and 
received  as  matter  of  evidence  in  case  of  murder  so  late  as 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  But  before  the  meeting 
dissolved.  Bailie  Craigdallie  thought  it  meet  to  inquire  who  was 
to  be  the  champion  of  Maudie,  or  Magdalen,  Proudf  ute  and  her 
two  children. 

'  There  need  be  little  inquiry  about  that,'  said  Sir  Patrick 
Gharteris;  'we  are  men,  and  wear  swords,  which  should  be 
broken  over  the  head  of  any  one  amongst  us  who  will  not  draw 
it  in  behalf  of  the  widow  and  orphans  of  our  murdered  fellow- 
citizen,  and  in  brave  revenge  of  his  death.  If  Sir  John  Bamomy 
shall  personally  resent  the  inquiry,  Patrick  Gharteris  of  Kin- 
fauns  will  do  bEttUe  with  him  to  the  outrance,  whilst  horse  and 
man  may  stand,  or  spear  and  blade  hold  together.  But  in  case 
the  challenger  be  of  yeomanly  degree,  well  wot  I  that  Magdalen 
Proudfute  may  choose  her  own  champion  among  the  bravest 
burghers  of  Perth,  and  shame  and  duihonour  were  it  to  the 
Fair  Gity  for  ever  could  she  light  upon  one  who  were  traitor 
and  coward  enough  to  say  her  nay  I  Bring  her  hither,  that  she 
may  make  her  election.' 

Henry  Smith  heard  this  with  a  melancholy  anticipation  that 
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the  poor  woman's  choice  would  light  upon  him,  and  that  his 
recent  reconciliation  with  his  mistress  would  he  again  dissolved, 
by  his  being  engaged  in  a  fresh  quarrel,  from  which  there  lay 
no  honourable  means  of  escape,  and  which,  in  any  other  circimi- 
stances,  he  would  have  welcomed  as  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself,  both  in  sight  of  the  court  and  of  the 
city.  He  was  aware  that,  imder  the  tuition  of  Father  Clement, 
Catharine  viewed  the  ordeal  of  battle  rather  as  an  insult  to 
religion  than  an  appeal  to  the  Deity,  and  did  not  consider  it  as 
reasonable  that  superior  strength  of  arm  or  skill  of  weapon 
should  be  resorted  to  as  the  proof  of  moral  guilt  or  innocence. 
He  had,  therefore,  much  to  fear  from  her  peculiar  opinions  in 
this  particular,  refined  as  they  were  beyond  those  of  iJie  age  she 
lived  in. 

While  he  thus  suffered  under  these  contending  feelings, 
Magdalen,  the  widow  of  the  slaughtered  man,  entered  the  courts 
wrapt  in  a  deep  mourning  veil,  and  followed  and  supported  by 
five  or  six  women  of  good  (that  is,  of  respectability),  dressed  in 
the  same  melancholy  attire.  One  of  her  attendants  held  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  the  last  pledge  of  poor  Oliver's  nuptial 
afiections.  Another  led  a  little  tottering  creature  of  two  years, 
or  thereabouts,  which  looked  with  wonder  and  fear,  sometimes 
on  the  black  dress  in  which  they  had  muffled  him,  and  some- 
times on  the  scene  around  him. 

The  assembly  rose  to  receive  the  melancholy  group,  and 
saluted  them  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  sympathy,  which 
Magdalen,  though  the  mate  of  poor  Oliver,  returned  with  an  air 
of  dignity,  which  she  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  the  extremity  of 
her  distress.  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  then  stepped  forward,  and 
with  the  courtesy  of  a  knight  to  a  female,  and  of  a  protector  to 
an  oppressed  and  injured  widow,  took  the  poor  woman's  hand, 
and  explained  to  her  briefly  by  what  course  the  city  had 
resolved  to  follow  out  the  vengeance  due  for  her  husband's 
slaughter. 

Having,  with  a  softness  and  gentleness  which  did  not  belong 
to  his  general  manner,  ascertained  that  the  unfortunate  woman 
perfectly  understood  what  was  meant^  he  said  aloud  to  the 
assembly,  <Qood  citizens  of  Perth,  and  freebom  men  of  guild 
and  crafty  attend  to  what  is  about  to  pass,  for  it  concerns  your 
rights  and  privileges.  Here  stands  Magdalen  Proudf  ute,  desirous 
to  follow  forth  t£e  revenge  due  for  the  death  of  her  husband, 
foully  murdered,  as  she  sayeth,  by  Sir  John  Ramomy,  Knight, 
of  that  Ilk,  and  which  she  ojQPers  to  prove,  by  the  evidence  of 
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bier-right^  or  by  the  body  of  a  man.  Therefore,  I,  Patrick 
Charteris,  being  a  belted  knight  and  freebom  gentleman,  offer 
myself  to  do  battle  in  her  just  quarrel,  whilst  man  and  horse 
may  endure,  if  any  one  of  my  degree  shall  lift  my  glove.  How 
8Ay  you,  Magdalen  Proudfute,  will  you  accept  me  for  your 
champion  ? ' 

The  widow  answered  with  difficulty,  'I  can  desire  none 
nobler.' 

Sir  Patrick  then  took  her  right  hand  in  his,  and,  kissing  her 
forehead,  for  such  was  the  ceremony,  said  solemnly,  'So  may 
God  and  St.  John  prosper  me  at  my  need,  as  I  will  do  my 
devoir  as  your  champion,  knightly,  truly,  and  manfully.  Qo 
now,  Magdalen,  and  choose  at  your  will  among  the  buigesses 
of  the  Fair  City,  present  or  absent,  any  one  upon  whom  yoa 
desire  to  rest  your  challenge,  if  he  against  whom  you  bring 
plaint  shall  prove  to  be  beneath  my  degree.' 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  Henry  Smith,  whom  the  general 
voice  had  already  ppinted  out  as  in  every  respect  the  fittest  to 
act  as  champion  on  the  occasion.  But  the  widow  waited  not 
for  the  general  prompting  of  their  looks.  As  soon  as  Sir 
Patrick  had  spoken,  she  crossed  the  floor  to  the  place  where, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  table,  the  armourer  stood  among  the 
men  of  his  degree,  and  took  him  by  the  hand. 

'  Henry  Gow,  or  Smith,'  she  said,  '  good  burgher  and  crafts- 
man, my — ^my ' 

*  Husband,'  she  would  have  said,  but  the  word  would  not 
come  forth :  she  was  obliged  to  change  the  expression. 

'  He  who  is  gone,  loved  and  prized  you  over  all  men ;  there- 
fore meet  it  is  tibat  thou  shouldst  follow  out  the  quarrel  of  his 
widow  and  orphans.' 

If  there  had  been  a  possibility,  which  in  that  age  there  was 
not^  of  Henry's  rejecting  or  escaping  from  a  trust  for  which  all 
men  seemed  to  destine  him,  every  wish  and  idea  of  retreat  was 
cut  off  when  the  widow  began  to  address  him ;  and  a  command 
from  Heaven  could  hardly  have  made  a  stronger  impression 
than  did  the  appeal  of  the  unfortunate  Magdalen.  Her  allusion 
to  his  intimacy  with  the  deceased  moved  him  to  the  soul. 
During  Oliver's  life,  doubtless,  there  had  been  a  strain  of 
absurdity  in  his  excessive  predilection  for  Heniy,  which,  con- 
sidering how  very  different  they  were  in  character,  had  in  it 
something  ludicrous.  But  all  this  was  now  forgotten,  and 
Henry,  giving  way  to  his  natural  ardour,  only  remembered 
that  Oliver  had  been  his  friend  and  intimate — a  man  who  had 
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loved  and  honoured  him  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  enter- 
taining such  sentiments  for  any  one,  and,  above  all,  that  there 
was  much  reason  to  suspect  that  the  deceased  had  fallen  victim 
to  a  blow  meant  for  Henxy  himself. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  an  alacrity  which,  the  minute  before, 
he  could  scarce  have  commanded,  and  which  seemed  to  express 
a  stem  pleasure,  that^  having  pressed  his  lips  to  the  cold  brow 
of  the  unhappy  Magdalen,  the  armourer  replied — 

'  I,  Henry  the  Smith,  dwelling  in  the  Wynd  of  Perth,  good 
man  and  true,  and  freely  bom,  accept  the  office  of  champion  to 
this  widow  Magdalen  and  these  orphans,  and  will  do  battle  in 
their  quarrel  to  the  death,  with  any  man  whomsoever  of  my 
own  degree,  and  that  so  long  as  I  shall  draw  breath.  So  help 
me  at  my  need  Qod  and  good  St.  John ! ' 

There  arose  from  the  audience  a  half- suppressed  ciy,  ex- 
pressing the  interest  which  the  persons  present  took  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  quarrel^  and  their  confidence  in  the  issue. 

Sir  Patrick  Gharteris  then  took  measures  for  repairing  to 
the  King's  presence,  and  demanding  leave  to  proceed  with 
inquiry  into  the  murder  of  Oliver  Proudf ute,  according  to  the 
custom  of  bier-right^  and,  if  necessary,  by  combat. 

He  performed  tiiis  duty  after  tne  town -council  had  dis- 
Bolved,  in  a  private  interview  between  himself  and  the  King, 
who  heard  of  this  new  trouble  with  much  vexation,  and 
appointed  next  morning,  after  mass,  for  Sir  Patrick  and  the 
parties  interested  to  attend  his  pleasure  in  council.  In  the 
meantime,  a  royal  pursuivant  was  despatched  to  the  Constable's 
lodgings,  to  call  over  the  roll  of  Sir  John  Ramomy's  attendants, 
and  charge  him,  with  his  whole  retinue,  imder  high  penalties, 
to  abide  within  Perth  until  the  King's  pleasure  should  be 
farther  known. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

In  God's  name,  see  the  lists  and  all  thinp  fit ; 
There  let  them  end  it — God  defend  the  nght  1 

Hmry  IV,  Part  II. 

In  the  same  council -room  of  the  conventual  palace  of  the 
Dominicans,  King  Robert  was  seated  with  his  brother  Albany, 
whose  affected  austerity  of  virtue,  and  real  art  and  dissimu- 
lation, maintained  so  high  an  influence  over  the  feeble-minded 
monarch.  It  was  indeed  natural  that  one  who  seldom  saw 
things  according  to  their  real  forms  and  outlines  should  view 
them  according  to  the  light  in  which  they  were  presented  to 
him  by  a  bold,  astucious  man,  possessing  the  claim  of  such  near 
relationship. 

Ever  anxious  on  account  of  his  misguided  and  unfortunate 
son,  the  King  was  now  endeavouring  to  make  Albany  coincide 
in  opinion  with  him  in  exculpating  Rothsay  from  any  part  in 
the  death  of  the  bonnet-maker,  the  precognition  concerning 
which  had  been  left  by  Sir  Patrick  Gharteris  for  his  Majesty's 
consideration. 

'This  is  an  imhappy  matter,  brother  Robin,'  he  said — 'a 
most  unhappy  occurrence,  and  goes  nigh  to  put  strife  and 
quarrel  betwixt  the  nobility  and  the  commons  here,  as  they 
have  been  at  war  together  in  so  many  distant  lands.  I  see  but 
one  cause  of  comfort  in  the  matter;  and  that  is,  that  Sir  John 
Ramomy  having  received  his  dismisBal  from  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay's  family,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  or  any  of  his  people 
who  may  have  done  this  bloody  deed — ^if  it  has  truly  been  done 
by  them — ^have  been  encouraged  or  hounded  out  upon  such  an 
errand  by  my  poor  boy.  I  am  sure,  brother,  you  and  I  can 
bear  witness  how  readily,  upon  my  entreaties,  he  agreed  to 
dismiss  Ramomy  from  his  service,  on  account  of  that  brawl  in 
Curfew  Street.* 

'I  remember  his  doing  so,'  said  Albany;  'and  well  do  I 
hope  that  the  connexion  betwixt  the  Prince  and  Ramomy  has 
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not  been  renewed  sinoe  he  seemed  to  comply  with  jour  Grace'is 
wishes.' 

*  Seemed  to  comply !  The  connexion  renewed  ! '  said  the 
King.  '  What  mean  you  by  these  expressions,  brother  t  Surely, 
when  David  promised  to  me  that^  if  that  unhappy  matter  of 
Curfew  Street  were  but  smothered  up  and  concealed,  he  would 
part  with  Ramomy,  as  he  was  a  counsellor  thought  capable  of 
inyolving  him  in  similar  fooleries,  and  would  acquiesce  in  our 
infliodng  on  him  either  exile  or  such  punishment  as  it  should 
please  us  to  impose — surely  you  cannot  doubt  that  he  was 
sincere  in  his  professions,  and  would  keeip  his  word  f  Remember 
you  not  that^  when  you  advised  that  a  heavy  fine  should  be 
levied  upon  his  estate  in  Fife  in  lieu  of  banishment,  the  Prince 
himself  seemed  to  say  that  exile  would  be  better  for  Ramomy, 
and  even  for  himself  1 ' 

'  I  remember  it-  weU,  my  royal  brother.  Nor,  truly,  could  I 
have  suspected  Ramomy  of  having  so  much  influence  over  the 
Prince,  after  having  been  accessary  to  placing  him  in  a  situation 
so  perilous,  had  it  not  been  for  my  royal  kinsman's  own  con- 
fession, alluded  to  by  your  Grace,  tibat,  if  suffered  to  remain  at 
court,  he  might  still  continue  to  influence  his  conduct.  I  then 
regretted  I  had  advised  a  fine  in  place  of  exOe.  But  that  time 
is  passed,  and  now  new  mischief  has  occurred,  fraught  with  much 
peril  to  your  Majesty,  as  well  as  to  your  royal  heir,  and  to  the 
whole  kingdom.' 

'What  mean  you,  Robin T  said  the  weak-minded  King. 
'  By  the  tomb  of  our  parents !  by  the  soul  of  Brace,  our  im- 
mortal ancestor  1  I  entreat  thee,  my  dearest  brother,  to  take 
compassion  on  me.  Tell  me  what  e^  threat^is  my  son,  or  my 
kingdom  f 

The  features  of  the  King,  trembling  with  anxiety,  and  his 
eyes  brimful  of  teanf,  were  bent  upon  his  brother,  wl\o  seemed 
to  assume  time  for  consideration  ere  he  replied. 

*  My  lofd,  the  danger  lies  here.  Your  Grace  believes  that 
the  Pnnce  had  no  accession  to  this  second  aggression  upon  the 
citizens  of  Perth — ^the  slaughter  of  this  bonnet-making  fellow, 
about  whose  death  they  clamour,  as  a  set  of  gulls  about  their 
comrade,  when  one  of  the  noisy  brood  is  struck  down  by  a  boy's 
shaft.' 

'Their  lives,'  said  the  King,  'are  dear  to  themselves  and 
their  friends,  Robin.' 

'  Truly,  ay,  my  liege  j  and  they  make  them  dear  to  us  too, 
ere  we  can  settle  with  the  knaves  for  the  least  blood-wit.     But, 


/ 
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as  I  said,  jour  Majesty  thinks  the  Prinoe  had  no  share  in  this 
last  slaughter ;  I  will  not  attempt  to  shake  your  belief  in  that 
delicate  point,  but  will  endeavour  to  believe  along  with  you. 
What  you  think  is  rule  for  me.  Robert  of  Albany  will  never 
think  otherwise  than  Robert  of  broad  Scotland.' 

'  Thank  you — ^thank  you,'  said  the  King,  taking  his  brother^s 
hand.  'I  knew  I  might  rely  that  your  affection  would  do 
justice  to  poor  heedless  Bothsay,  w1m>  exposes  himself  to  so 
much  misconstruction  that  he  scarcely  deserves  the  sentimentB 
you  feel  for  him.' 

Albany  had  such  an  immovable  constancy  of  purpose,  that 
he  was  able  to  return  the  fraternal  pressure  of  the  King's  hand, 
while  tearing  up  by  the  very  roots  the  hopes  of  the  indulgent^ 
fond  old  man. 

'  But,  alas  1 '  the  Duke  continued,  with  a  sigh,  *  this  burly, 
intractable  Knight  of  Kinfauns,  and  his  brawling  herd  of 
burghers,  will  not  view  the  matter  as  we  do.  They  have  the 
boldness  to  say  that  this  dead  fellow  had  been  misused  by 
Bothsay  and  his  fellows,  who  were  in  the  street  in  mask  and 
revel,  stopping  men  and  women,  compelling  them  to  dance,  or 
to  drink  huge  quantities  of  wine,  with  other  follies  needless  to 
recount;  and  they  say  that  the  whole  party  repaired  to  Sir 
John  Bamomy's,  and  broke  their  way  into  the  house  in  oider 
to  conclude  their  revel  there,  thus  affording  good  reason  to 
judge  that  the  dismissal  of  Sir  John  from  the  Prince's  service 
was  but  a  feigned  stratagem  to  deceive  the  public  And  hence 
they  uige  that,  if  ill  were  done  that  night  by  Sir  John  Bamomy 
or  his  followers,  much  it  is  to  be  thought  that  the  Duke 
of  Bothsay  must  have  at  least  been  privy  tOi  if  he  did  not 
authorise,  it.' 

'Albany,  this  is  dreadful!'  said  the  King.  'Would  they 
make  a  murderer  of  my  boy  f  would  they  pretend  my  David 
would  soO  his  hands  in  Scottish  blood  without  having  either 
provocation  or  purposef  No  —  no,  they  will  not  invent 
calumnies  so  broad  as  these,  for  they  are  flagrant  and  in- 
credible.' 

'  Pardon,  my  liege,'  answered  the  Duke  of  Albany ;  '  they 
say  the  cause  of  quarrel  which  occasioned  the  riot  in  Curfew 
Street,  and  its  consequences,  were  more  proper  to  the  Prince 
than  to  Sir  John ;  since  none  suspects,  far  less  believes,  that 
that  hopeful  enterprise  was  conducted  for  the  gratificatiaii  of 
the  knight  of  Bamoiny.' 

'  Thou  drivest  me  mad,  Bobin  I '  said  the  Ejng. 
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'I  am  domV  answered  his  brother;  'I  did  bat  speak  my 
pocHT  mind  according  to  your  royal  order.' 

'Thou  meanest  well,  I  know,'  said  the  King;  'but,  instead 
of  tearing  me  to  pieces  with  the  display  of  ineyitable  calamities, 
were  it  not  kinder,  Bobin,  to  point  me  out  some  mode  to  escape 
from  themt' 

'  True,  my  liege;  but  as  the  only  road  of  extrication  is  rough 
and  difficulty  it  is  necessary  your  Grace  should  be  first  possessed 
with  the  absolute  necessity  of  using  it^  ere  you  hear  it  even 
described.  The  chiruxgeon  must  fint  convince  his  patient  of 
the  incurable  condition  of  a  shattered  member,  ere  he  venture 
to  name  amputation,  though  it  be  the  only  remedy.' 

The  King  at  these  words  was  roused  to  a  degree  of  alarm 
and  indignation  greater  than  his  brother  had  deemed  he  could 
be  awakened  to. 

'Shattered  and  mortified  member,  my  Lord  of  Albany! 
amputation  the  only  remedy  1  These  are  unintelligible  words, 
my  lord.  If  thou  appliest  them  to  our  son  Bothsay,  thou  must 
make  them  good  to  the  letter,  else  mayst  thou  have  bitter  cause 
to  rue  the  consequence.' 

'Tou  construe  me  too  literally,  my  royal  li^ge,'  said  Albany. 
'I  spoke  not  of  the  Prince  in  such  unbeseeming  terms;  for  I 
call  Heaven  to  witness  that  he  is  dearer  to  me  as  the  son  of  a 
well-beloved  brother  than  had  he  been  son  of  my  own*  But  I 
spoke  in  regard  to  separating  him  from  the  follies  and  vanities 
of  llf e^  whidi  holy  men  say  are  like  to  mortified  members,  and 
oughts  like  them,  to  be  cut  off  and  thrown  from  us,  as  things 
which  interrupt  our  progress  in  better  things.' 

'I  understand — ^thou  wouldst  have  this  Bamomy,  who  hath 
been  thought  the  instrument  of  my  son's  follies,  exiled  from 
courts'  said  the  relieved  monarch,  *  until  these  unhappy  scandals 
are  forgotten,  and  our  subjects  are  disposed  to  look  upon  our 
son  witiii  difforent  and  more  confiding  eyes.' 

'That  were  good  counsel,  my  liege;  but  mine  went  a  little 
— a  very  little — farther.  I  would  have  the  Prince  himseli 
removed  for  some  brief  period  from  court.' 

'How,  Albany !  part  with  my  child,  my  first-born,  the  light 
of  my  eyes,  and — ^wilful  as  he  is — ^the  darling  of  my  heart  t 
Oh,  Bobin !  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not.' 

'Nay,  I  did  but  mxggeBt,  my  lord;  I  am  sensible  of  the 
wound  such  a  proceeding  must  inflict  on  a  parent's  hearty  for 
am  I  not  myself  a  fatberf '  And  he  hung  his  head,  as  if  in 
hopeless  despondency. 
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'I  could  not  survive  it^  Albany.  When  I  think  that  even 
our  own  influence  over  him,  which^  sometimeB  forgotten  in  our 
absence,  is  ever  effectual  whilst  he  is  with  us,  is  by  your  plan 
to  be  entirely  removed,  what  perils  might  he  not  rush  upon  t 
I  could  not  sleep  in  his  absence — I  should  hear  his  death-groan 
in  evexy  breese ;  and  you,  Albany,  though  you  conceal  it  better, 
would  be  nearly  as  anxious/ 

Thus  spoke  the  facile  monarch,  willing  to  conciliate  his 
brother  and  cheat  himself,  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  an 
affection,  of  which  there  were  no  traces,  subsisted  betwixt  the 
uncle  and  nephew. 

'Tour  paternal  apprehensions  are  too  easily  alarmed,  my 
lord,'  said  Albany.  *  I  do  not  propose  to  leave  the  disposal  of 
the  Prince's  motions  to  his  own  wUd  pleasure.  I  understand 
that  the  Prince  is  to  be  placed  for  a  short  time  under  some 
becoming  restraint — ^that  he  shoidd  be  subjected  to  the  chaige 
of  some  grave  counsellor,  who  must  be  responsible  both  for  his 
conduct  and  his  safety,  as  a  tutor  for  his  pupil.' 

*  How  I  a  tutor,  and  at  Bothsay's  age ! '  exclaimed  the  King : 
*  he  is  two  years  beyond  the  space  to  which  our  laws  limit  the 
term  of  nonage.' 

'  The  wiser  Bomans,'  said  Albany, '  extended  it  for  four  years 
after  the  period  we  assign ;  and,  in  common  sense,  the  right 
of  control  ought  to  last  till  it  be  no  longer  necessary,  and  so 
the  time  ought  to  vary  with  the  disposition.  Here  is  young 
Lindsay,  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  who  they  say  gives  patronage 
to  Ramomy  on  this  appeal.  He  is  a  lad  of  fifteen,  with  the 
deep  passions  and  fixed  purpose  of  a  man  of  thirty ;  while  my 
royal  nephew,  with  much  more  amiable  and  noble  qualities  both 
of  head  and  hearty  sometimes  shows,  at  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  the  wanton  humours  of  a  boy,  towards  whom  restraint 
may  be  kindness.  And  do  not  be  discouraged  that  it  is  so,  my 
liege,  or  angiy  with  your  brother  for  telling  the  truth ;  since 
the  best  fruits  are  those  that  are  slowest  in  ripening,  and  the 
best  horses  such  as  give  most  trouble  to  the  grooms  who  train 
them  for  the  field  or  lists.' 

The  Duke  stopped,  and,  after  suffering  King  Robert  to  in- 
dulge for  two  or  three  minutes  in  a  reverie  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  interrupt,  he  added,  in  a  more  lively  tone — '  But, 
cheer  up,  my  noble  liege ;  perhaps  the  feud  may  be  made  up 
without  farther  fighting  or  difficulty.  The  widow  is  poor,  for 
her  husband,  though  he  was  much  employed,  had  idle  and 
costly  habits.    The  matter  may  be  therefore  redeemed  for 
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ratmey,  and  the  amount  of  an  aaay thment  may  be  recovered  oat 
of  Remomy's  estate.' 

'Nay,  that  we  will  oiuBelves  diachaige,'  said  King  Robert^ 
eageriy  catching  at  the  hope  of  a  pacific  termination  of  this 
impleamng  debate.  'Bamomy's  prospects  will  be  destroyed 
by  his  being  sent  from  court  and  depriyed  of  his  charge  in 
Bothsay's  household,  and  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  load  a 
falling  man.  But  here  comes  our  secietaiy,  the  prior,  to  tell 
us  the  hour  of  coundl  approaches.  Qood  mozrow,  my  worthy 
fatther.' 

'  Benedieitej  my  royal  liege,'  answered  the  abbot. 

'Now,  good  fatther,'  continued  the  King,  'without  waiting 
for  Bothsay,  whose  accession  to  our  counsdis  we  will  ourselyes 
guarantee,  proceed  we  to  the  business  of  our  kingdom.  What 
advices  have  you  from  the  Douglas ! ' 

'He  has  arrived  at  his  castle  of  Tantallon,  my  liege,  and 
has  sent  a  post  to  say,  that,  though  the  Earl  of  March  remains 
in  BoUen  a^on  m  Im  fortreal  of  Dunbar,  hk  friends  and 
f oUowers  are  gathering  and  forming  an  encampment  near  Cold- 
ingham,  where  it  is  supposed  they  intend  to  await  the  arrival 
of  a  large  force  of  EngHsh,  which  Hotspur  and  Sir  Balph  Percy 
are  assembling  on  the  English  frontier.' 

'  That  is  cold  news,'  said  the  King ;  '  and  may  God  forgive 
George  of  Dunbar  1 '  The  Prince  entered  as  he  spoke,  and  he 
continued — 'Hal  thou  art  here  at  length,  Bothsay;  I  saw  thee 
not  at  mass.' 

'  I  was  an  idler  this  morning,'  said  the  Prince, '  having  spent 
a  restless  and  feverish  night.' 

'Ah,  foolish  boy  1 '  answered  the  King ;  'hadst  thou  not  been 
over-restless  on  Eastern's  Eve,  thou  hadst  not  been  feverish  on 
the  night  of  Ash  Wednesday.' 

'Let  me  not  interrupt  your  prayers,  my  liege,'  said  the 
Prince,  lightly.  'Tour  Grace  was  invoking  Heaven  in  behalf 
of  some  one— an  enemy  doubtless,  for  these  have  the  frequent 
advantage  of  your  orisons.' 

'  Sit  down  and  be  at  peace,  foolish  youth ! '  said  his  father, 
his  eye  resting  at  the  same  time  on  the  handsome  face  and 
graceful  figure  of  his  favourite  son.  Bothsay  drew  a  cushion 
near  to  his  Other's  feet,  and  threw  himself  carelessly  down 
upon  it,  while  the  King  resumed. 

'  I  was  regretting  that  the  Earl  of  March,  having  separated 
warm  from  my  hand  with  full  assurance  that  he  should  receive 
compensation  for  everything  which  he  could  complain  of  as 
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injurionBy  should  have  been  capable  of  caballing  with  North- 
umberland against  bis  own  countrj.  Is  it  possible  he  could 
doubt  our  intenticms  to  make  good  our  word  f ' 

'  I  will  answer  for  him — ^no,'  said  the  Prince :  *  March  never 
doubted  your  Highnesses  word.  Marry,  he  may  well  have  made 
question  whether  your  learned  counsellors  would  leave  your 
Majesty  the  power  of  keeping  it.' 

Bobert  the  Third  had  adopted  to  a  great  extent  the  timid 
policy  of  not  seeming  to  hear  expreasions  which,  being  heard, 
required,  even  in  his  own  eyes,  some  display  of  displeasure. 
He  passed  on,  therefore,  in  his  discourse,  without  observing 
his  son's  speech ;  but  in  private  Rothsay's  rashness  augmented 
the  displeasure  which  his  fother  began  to  entertain  against  him. 

'  It  is  well  the  Douglas  is  on  the  marches,'  said  the  King. 
'  His  breast,  like  those  of  his  ancestors,  has  ever  been  the  best 
bulwark  of  Scotland.' 

'Then  woe  betide  us  if  he  should  turn  his  back  to  the  enemy,' 
said  the  incorrigible  Rothsay. 

'Dare  you  impeach  the  courage  of  Douglas t'  replied  the 
King,  extremely  chafed. 

'  No  man  dare  question  the  Earl's  courage,'  said  Rothsay, 
'it  is  as  certain  as  his  pride ;  but  his  luck  may  be  something 
doubted.' 

'By  St.  Andrew,  David,'  exdaimed  his  father,  'thou  art 
like  a  screech-owl,  every  word  thou  sayest  betokens  strife  and 
calamity.' 

'  I  am  silenti  father,'  answered  the  youth. 

'And  what  news  of  our  Highland  disturbances f '  continued 
the  King^  addressing  the  prior. 

'I  trust  they  have  assumed  a  favourable  aspect,'  answered 
the  clergyman.  '  The  fire  which  threatened  the  whole  country  is 
likely  to  be  drenched  out  by  the  blood  of  some  forty  or  Mty 
kerne ;  for  the  two  great  confederacies  have  agreed,  by  solemn 
indenture  of  arms^  to  decide  their  quarrel  with  such  weapons 
as  your  Highness  may  name,  and  in  your  royal  presence,  in 
such  place  as  shall  be  appointed,  on  the  30th  of  Miuch  next  to 
come,  being  Palm  Sunday;  the  number  of  combatants  being 
limited  to  thirty  on  each  side,  and  the  fight  to  be  maintained 
to  extremity,  since  they  affectionately  make  humble  suit  and 
petition  to  your  Majesty  that  you  will  parentaUy  conde- 
scend to  wave  for  the  day  your  royal  privilege  of  interrupting 
the  combat,  by  flinging  down  of  truncheon,  or  crying  of  "  Ho  i " 
until  the  battle  shidl  he  utterly  fought  to  an  end.' 
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*  The  wfld  savagoB  1 '  exclaimed  the  King,  '  would  they  limit 
oar  best  and  dearest  royal  privilege,  that  of  putting  a  stop  to 
strife,  and  crying  truce  to  battle?  Will  they  remove  the  only 
motive  which  could  bring  me  to  the  butcherly  spectacle  of  their 
combat  ?  Would  they  fight  like  men,  or  like  their  own  moun- 
tain wolves  ? ' 

'My  lord,'  said  Albany,  'the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  I  had 
presumed,  without  consulting  you,  to  ratify  that  preliminary, 
for  the  adoption  of  which  we  saw  much  and  pressing  reason.' 

<  How  1  the  Earl  of  Crawford  I '  said  the  King.  '  Methinks 
he  is  a  young  counsellor  on  such  grave  occarrents.' 

*  He  is,'  replied  Albany,  '  notwithstanding  his  early  years,  of 
such  esteem  among  his  Highland  neighbours,  that  I  could  have 
done  little  with  them  but  for  his  aid  and  influence.' 

'  Hear  this^  young  Bothsay  1 '  said  the  King  reproachfully  to 
his  heir. 

'I  pity  Crawford,  sire,'  replied  the* Prince.  'He  has  too 
early  lost  a  father  whose  counsels  would  have  better  become 
such  a  season  as  this.' 

The  King  turned  next  towards  Albany  with  a  look  of 
triumph,  at  the  filial  afiection  which  his  son  displayed  in  his 
reply. 

Albany  proceeded  without  emotion.  'It  is  not  the  life  of 
these  Highlandmen,  but  their  death,  which  is  to  be  profitable 
to  this  commonwef^l^  of  Scotland ;  and  truly  it  seemed  to  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  and  myself  most  desirable  that  the  combat 
shoidd  be  a  strife  of  extermination.' 

'Afany,'  said  the  Prince,  'if  such  be  the  juvenOe  policy  of 
Lindsay,  he  will  be  a  merciful  ruler  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
hence  I  Out  upon  a  boy  that  is  hard  of  heart  before  he  has 
hair  upon  his  lip)  Better  he  had  contented  himself  with 
fighting  cocks  on  Fastem's  Even  than  laying  schemes  for 
massacring  men  on  Pahn  Sunday,  as  if  he  were  backing  a 
Welsh  main,  where  all  must  fight  to  death.' 

'  Bothsay  is  rights  Albany,'  said  the  King : '  it  were  unlike  a 
Christian  monarch  to  give  way  in  this  point.  I  cannot  consent 
to  see  men  battle  until  they  are  all  hewn  down  like  cattle  in  the 
shambles.  It  would  sicken  me  to  look  at  it^  and  the  warder 
would  drop  from  my  hand  for  mere  lack  of  strength  to  hold  it.' 

'It  would  drop  unheeded,'  said  Albany.  'Let  me  entreat 
your  Grace  to  recollect,  that  you  only  give  up  a  royal  privilege 
which,  exercised,  would  win  you  no  respect,  since  it  would 
reoelve  no  obedience.    Were  your  Majesty  to  throw  down  your 
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irarder  when  the  war  is  high,  and  these  men's  blood  is  hot^  it 
would  meet  no  more  regard  than  if  a  sparrow  should  drop 
among  a  herd  of  battling  wolves  the  straw  which  he  was  carry- 
ing to  his  nest.  Nothing  will  separate  them  but  the  exhaustion 
of  slaughter ;  and  better  they  sustain  it  at  the  hands  of  each 
other  tiban  from  the  swords  of  such  troops  as  might  attempt 
to  separate  them  at  your  Majesty's  commands.  An  attempt 
to  keep  the  peace  by  violence  would  be  ocmstrued  into  an 
ambush  laid  for  them;  both  parties  would  unite  to  resist  it» 
the  slaughter  would  be  the  same,  and  the  hoped-for  results  of 
future  peace  would  be  utterly  disappointed.' 

'There  is  even  too  much  truth  in  what  you  say,  brother 
Bobin,'  replied  the  flexible  King.  '  To  little  purpose  is  it  to 
conunand  what  I  cannot  enforce;  and,  although  I  have  the 
unhappiness  to  do  so  each  day  of  my  life,  it  were  needless  to 
give  such  a  very  public  example  of  royal  impotency  before  the 
crowds  who  may  assemble  to  behold  this  spectacle.  Let  these 
savage  men,  therefore,  work  their  bloody  will  to  the  uttermost 
upon  each  other :  I  will  not  attempt  to  forbid  what  I  cannot 
prevent  them  from  executing.  Heaven  help  this  wretched 
country !  I  will  to  my  oratory  and  pray  for  her,  since  to  aid 
her  by  hand  and  head  is  alike  denied  to  me.  Father  prior,  I 
pray  the  support  of  your  arm.' 

'Nay,  but,  brother,'  said  Albany,  'forgive  me  if  I  remind 
you  that  we  must  hear  the  matter  between  the  citizens  of  Perth 
and  Ramomy,  about  the  death  of  a  townsman ' 

'True — ^true,'  said  the  monarch,  reseating  himself;  'more 
violence — ^more  battle.  Oh,  Scotland  I  Scotknd  1  if  the  best 
blood  of  thy  bravest  children  could  enrich  thy  barren  soil,  what 
land  on  earth  would  excel  thee  in  fertility  I  When  is  it  that  a 
white  hair  is  seen  on  the  beard  of  a  Scottishman,  unless  he  be 
some  wretch  like  thy  sovereign,  protected  from  murder  by  im- 
potence, to  witness  the  scenes  of  slaughter  to  which  he  cannot 
put  a  period  f  Let  them  come  in — delay  them  not.  They  are 
in  haste  to  kill,  and  grudge  each  other  each  fresh  breath  of  their 
Creator's  blessed  air.  The  demon  of  strife  and  slaughter  hath 
possessed  the  whole  land ! ' 

As  the  mild  prince  threw  himself  back  on  his  seat  with  an 
air  of  impatience  and  anger  not  very  usual  with  him,  the  door 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  was  unclosed,  and,  advancing  from 
the  gallery  into  which  it  led  (where  in  perspective  was  seen  a 
guard  of  the  Bute  men,  or  Brandaues,  under  arms),  came,  in 
mournful  procession,  the  widow  of  poor  Oliver,  led  by  Sir 
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Patriok  Charterisy  with  as  much  respect  as  if  she  had  been 
a  lady  of  the  first  rank.  Behind  them  came  two  women  of 
good,  the  wives  of  magistrates  of  the  city,  both  in  mourning 
garments,  one  bearing  the  infant  and  the  other  leading  the 
elder  child.  The  smith  followed  in  his  best  attire,  and  wearing 
over  his  buff-coat  a  scarf  of  crape.  Bailie  Graigdallie  and  a 
brother  magistrate  closed  the  melancholy  procession,  exhibiting 
similar  marks  of  mourning. 

The  good  King's  transitoxy  passion  was  gone  the  instant  he 
looked  on  the  pallid  countenance  of  the  sorrowing  widow,  and 
beheld  the  unconsciousness  of  the  innocent  orphans  who  had 
sustained  so  great  a  loss ;  and  when  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  had 
assisted  Magdalen  Proudfute  to  kneel  down,  and,  still  holding 
her  hand,  kneeled  himself  on  one  knee,  it  was  with  a  sympa- 
thetic tone  that  King  Robert  asked  her  name  and  business. 
She  made  no  answer,  but  muttered  something,  looking  towards 
her  conductor. 

Speak  for  the  poor  woman.  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,'  said  the 
King,  '  and  tell  us  the  cause  of  her  seeking  our  presence.' 

'  So  please  you,  my  liege,'  answered  Sir  Patrick,  riung  up^ 
'  this  woman,  and  these  unhappy  orphans,  make  plaint  to  your 
Highness  upon  Sir  John  Ramomy  of  Bamomy,  Knight,  that 
by  him,  or  by  some  of  his  household,  her  umquhile  husband, 
Oliver  Proudfute,  freeman  and  burgess  of  Perth,  was  slain  upon 
the  streets  of  the  city  on  the  eve  of  Shrove  Tuesday  or  morn- 
ing of  Ash  Wednesday.' 

'Woman,'  replied  the  ELing,  with  much  kindness,  Hhou  art 
gentle  by  sex,  and  shouldst  be  pitiful  even  by  th^  affiotion ; 
for  our  own  calamity  ought  to  make  us — ^nay,  I  thmk  it  doth 
make  us — ^merciful  to  others.  Thy  husbaxid  hath  only  trodden 
the  path  appointed  to  us  alL' 

'  In  his  case,'  said  the  widow,  '  my  liege  must  remember  it 
has  been  a  bri^  and  a  bloody  one.' 

'  I  agree  he  hath  had  foul  measure.  But  since  I  have  been 
unable  to  protect  him,  as  I  confess  was  mv  royal  duty,  I  am 
willing,  in  atonement^  to  support  thee  and  these  orpnans^  as 
well  or  better  than  you  lived  in  the  days  of  your  husband ; 
only  do  thou  pass  from  this  charge,  and  be  not  the  occasion  of 
spilling  more  life.  Remember,  I  put  before  you  the  choice 
betwixt  practising  mercy  and  pursuing  vengeance,  and  that 
betwixt  plenty  and  penury.' 

'It  is  true,  my  liege,  we  are  poor,'  answered  the  widow, 
with  unshaken  firmness ;  '  but  I  and  my  children  will  feed  with 
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the  beasts  of  the  field  ere  we  live  on  the  price  of  my  husband's 
blood.  I  demand  the  combat  by  my  champion,  as  you  are 
belted  knight  and  crowned  king.' 

'  I  knew  it  would  be  so  1 '  said  the  King^  aside  to  Albany. 
'  In  Scotland  the  first  words  stammered  by  an  infont  and  the 
last  uttered  by  a  dying  greybeard  are  "combat — ^blood — 
revenge."   It  s^Us  not  aiguing  further.    Admit  the  defendants.' 

Sir  John  Ramomy  entered  the  apartment.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  long  furred  robe,  such  as  men  of  quality  wore  when  they 
were  unarmed.  Concealed  by  the  folds  of  drapexy,  his  wounded 
arm  was  supported  by  a  scarf  or  sling  of  crimson  silk,  and  with 
the  left  ami  he  leaned  on  a  youth,  who,  scarcely  beyond  the 
years  of  boyhood,  bore  on  his  brow  the  deep  impression  of  early 
thought  and  premature  passion.  This  was*  that  celebrated 
Lindsay,  Earl  of  Crawford,  who,  in  his  after  days,  was  known  by 
the  epithet  of  the  Tiger  Earl,  and  who  ruled  the  great  and 
rich  valley  of  Strathmore  with  the  absolute  power  and  unre- 
lenting cruelty  of  a  feudal  tyrant.  Two  or  three  gentlemen, 
friends  of  the  Earl,  or  of  his  own,  countenanced  Sir  John 
Bamomy  by  their  presence  on  this  occasion.  The  chaige  was 
again  s^ted,  and  met  by  a  broad  denial  on  the  part  of  the 
accused;  and  in  reply,  the  challengers  offered  to  prove  their 
assertion  by  an  appeal  to  the  ordeal  of  bier-right. 

'I  am  not  bound,'  answered  Sir  John  Ramomy,  'to  submit 
to  this  ordeal,  since  I  can  prove,  by  the.  evidence  of  my  late 
royal  master,  that  I  was  in  my  own  lodgings,  lying  on  my  bed, 
ill  at  ease,  while  this  provost  and  these  bailies  pretend  I  was 
committing  a  crime  to  which  I  had  neither  will  nor  temptation. 
I  can  therefore  be  no  just  object  of  suspicion.' 

*  I  can  aver,'  said  the  Prince,  '  that  I  saw  and  conversed  with 
Sir  John  Ramomy  about  some  matters  concerning  my  own 
household  on  the  vexy  night  when  this  murder  was  agoing. 
I  therefore  know  that  he  was  ill  at  ease,  and  could  not  in 
person  commit  the  deed  in  question.  But  I  know  nothing  of 
the  employment  of  his  attendants,  and  will  not  take  it  upon  me 
to  say  that  some  one  of  them  may  not  have  been  guilty  of 
the  crime  now  charged  on  them.' 

Sir  John  Ramomy  had,  during  the  beginning  of  this  speech, 
looked  round  with  an  air  of  defiance,  which  was  somewhat  dis- 
concerted by  the  concluding  sentence  of  Rothsay's  speech.  '  I 
thank  your  Highness,'  he  said,  with  a  smile,  '  for  your  cautious 

*  sir  David  Lyndny,  flxvt  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  brother-in-law  to  Robert  III.  {Tha 
TIgar  Barl  waa  Alinandwr,  tba  fooztli  earL] 
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and  limited  testimony  in  my  behalf.  He  was  wise  who  wrote, 
"  Put  not  your  faith  in  princes.'' ' 

'  If  you  have  no  other  evidence  of  your  innocence.  Sir  John 
Ramomy,'  said  the  King,  'we  may  not^  in  respect  to  your 
followers,  refuse  to  the  injured  widow  and  orphans,  the  com- 
plainers,  the  grant  of  a  proof  by  ordeal  of  bier-right^  unless 
any  ci  them  ^ould  prefer  that  of  combat.  For  yourself,  you 
are,  by  the  Prince's  evidence,  freed  from  the  attaint.' 

*  My  liege,'  answered  Sir  John,  *  1  can  take  warrant  upon 
myself  for  the  innocence  of  my  household  and  followers.' 

'  Why,  so  a  monk  or  a  woman  might  speak,'  said  Sir  Patrick 
Gharteris.  'In  knightly  language,  wilt  thou.  Sir  John  de 
Ramomy,  do  battle  with  me  in  the  behalf  of  thy  followers  t ' 

'  The  provost  of  Perth  had  not  obtained  time  to  name  the 
word  combat^'  said  Ramomy,  'ere  I  would  have  accepted  it. 
But  I  am  not  at  present  fit  to  hold  a  lance.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  it»  under  your  favour,  ^r  John.  There  will 
be  the  less  bloodshed,'  said  the  Eing.  'Tou  must  therefore 
produce  your  followers  according  to  your  steward's  household 
book,  in  the  great  church  of  St.  John,  that,  in  presence  of  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  they  may  purge  themselves  of  this 
accusation.  See  that  every  man  of  them  do  appear  at  the  time 
of  high  mass,  otherwise  your  honour  may  be  sorely  tainted.' 

'They  shall  attend  to  a  man,'  said  Sir  John  Ramomy. 
Then  bowing  low  to  the  King,  he  directed  himself  to  the 
young  Duke  of  Roihsay,  and,  making  a  deep  obeisance,  spoke 
so  as  to  be  heard  by  him  alone.  'Tou  have  used  me  generously, 
my  lord  1  One  word  of  your  lips  could  have  ended  this  contro- 
versy, and  you  have  refused  to  speak  it' 

'  On  my  life,'  whispered  the  Prince,  '  I  spake  as  far  as  the 
extreme  verge  of  truth  and  consdenoe  would  permit.  I  think 
thou  couldst  not  eiqpect  I  should  frame  lies  for  thee ;  and  after 
all,  John,  in  my  broken  recollections  of  that  nighty  I  do  be- 
think me  of  a  butcherly-looking  mute,  with  a  cuital  axe,  much 
like  such  a  one  as  may  have  done  yonder  night- job.  Hal 
have  I  touched  you,  sir  knight  f 

Ramomy  made  no  answer,  but  turned  away  as  precipitately 
as  if  some  one  had  pressed  suddenly  on  his  wounded  arm,  and 
regained  his  lodgings  with  the  Earl  of  Crawford;  to  whom, 
though  disposed  for  anything  rather  than  revelry,  he  was 
obliged  to  offer  a  splendid  collation,  to  acknowledge  in  some 
degree  his  sense  of  die  countenance  which  the  young  noble  had 
afforded  him. 

XXII  17 
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CHAPTER  XXn 

In  pottingiy  he  wrodht  gnat  pjM ; 
He  muxdreit  inoiiy  in  medecyne. 

DUNBAB. 

Whxn,  after  an  entertaimnent  the  prolonging  of  which  was 
like  torture  to  the  wounded  knight,  the  Earl  of  Gnwfovd  at 
length  took  horae,  to  go  to  his  distant  quarters  in  the  Gasde 
of  Dupplin,  where  he  resided  as  a  guest,  the  Knight  of  Baznomj 
retired  into  his  sleeping-apartment,  agonised  by  pains  of  body 
and  anxiety  of  mind.  Here  he  found  Henbane  Dwining,  on 
whom  it  was  his  hard  fate  to  depend  for  oonsohition  in  both 
reepeots.  The  physician,  with  his  afieotation  of  extreme 
humility,  hoped  he  saw  his  exalted  patient  meny  and  happy. 

'Merry  as  a  mad  do^'  said  Rsmomy,  'and  happy  as  the 
wretch  whom  the  our  hath  bitten,  and  who  begins  to  feel  the 
approach  of  the  ravening  madness !  That  rutUess  boy,  Craw- 
foKl,  saw  my  agony,  and  spared  not  a  single  carouse.  I  must 
do  ^mjusUce,  forsooth  1  If  I  had  done  justice  to  him  and  to 
the  world,  I  had  thrown  him  out  of  window,  and  cut  short  a 
career  which,  if  he  grow  up  as  he  has  begun,  will  proye  a 
souroe  of  misery  to  all  Scotland,  but  especially  to  Tayside.  Take 
heed  as  thou  undoest  the  ligatures,  chirurgeon :  the  touch  of  a 
fly's  wing  on  that  raw  glowing  stump  were  like  a  daggw  to  me.' 

'  Fear  not,  my  noble  patron,'  said  the  leech,  wiUi  a  chuck- 
ling laugh  of  enjoyment,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  dis- 
guise under  a  tone  of  affieicted  sensibility.  '  We  will  af^ly  some 
fresh  balsam,  and — ^he,  he,  he ! — ^relieve  your  knightly  honour 
of  the  irritation  which  you  sustain  so  firmly.' 

'Firmly,  man!'  said  Ramomy,  grinning  with  pain;  'I  sus- 
tain it  as  I  would  the  scorohing  flames  of  purgatoiy.  The  bone 
seems  made  of  red-hot  iron ;  thy  greasy  ointment  will  hiss  as  it 
drops  upon  the  wound.  And  yet  it  is  December's  ice^  com- 
pared to  the  f everflt  of  my  mind  1 ' 

'  We  will  first  use  our  emollients  upon  the  body,  my  noble 
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paAroDy'  said  Dwining;  'and  than,  with  your  knighthood's  per- 
miaaiony  joar  aerrant  will  try  his  art  on  the  troubled  mind ; 
though  I  fain  hope  even  the  mental  pain  also  may  in  some  de- 
gree depend  on  the  iiritalaon  of  the  wound,  and  thati  abated  as 
I  trust  the  corporeal  pangs  will  soon  be,  perhaps  tibe  stormy 
feelings  of  the  mind  may  subside  of  themselves.' 

'  Henbane  Dwining,'  said  the  patient^  as  he  felt  the  pain  of 
bis  wound  assuaged,  '  thou  art  a  precious  and  inyaluable  leech, 
but  some  things  are  beyond  thy  power.  Thou  canst  stupify 
my  bodily  sense  of  tibis  raging  agony,  but  thou  canst  not  teach 
me  to  bear  the  scorn  of  the  boy  whom  I  haye  brought  up — 
whom  I  loved,  Dwining — for  I  did  love  him — dearly  love  bun ! 
The  worst  of  my  ill  deeds  have  been  to  flatter  his  vices ;  and 
he  grudged  me  a  word  of  his  mouth,  when  a  word  would  have 
allayed  this  cumber  1  He  smiled,  too — ^I  saw  him  smile — ^when 
yon  paltry  provost^  the  companion  and  patron  of  wretched 
burghers,  defied  me^  whom  tliis  heartless  prince  knew  to  be 
unable  to  bear  arms.  Ere  I  forget  or  foigiye  it,  thou  thyself 
shalt  preach  up  the  pardoning  of  injuries !  And  then  the  caie 
for  to-morrow  1  Think'st  thou,  Henbane  Dwining,  tbat^  in  very 
reahty,  the  wounds  of  the  shiughtered  corpse  will  gape  and 
shed  tears  of  fresh  blood  at  the  murderer's  approacht' 

'I  cannot  tell,  my  lord,  save  by  report,'  said  Dwining, 
'which  avouches  the  fttct.' 

'The  brute  Bonthron,'  said  Bamomy,  'is  startled  at  the 
apprehension  of  such  a  thing,  and  speaks  of  being  rather  willing 
to  stand  the  combat  What  think'st  thou  t  He  is  a  fellow  €i 
steel.' 

'It  is  the  armourer's  trade  to  deal  with  steel,'  replied 
Dwining. 

'Were  Bonthron  to  laU,  it  would  little  grieve  me,'  said 
Bamomy ;  'though  I  should  miss  an  useful  lumd.' 

'  I  well  believe  your  lordship  will  not  sorrow  as  for  that  vou 
lost  in  Curfew  Sbreet.  Excuse  my  pleasantry — he,  he,  he! 
But  what  are  the  useful  properties  of  this  fellow  Bonthron  f 

'Those  of  a  bull-dog,'  answered  the  knight:  'he  worries 
without  barking.' 

'  You  have  no  fear  of  his  confessing  t'  said  the  physician. 

'Who  can  tell  what  the  dread  of  approaching  death  may 
do  t '  replied  the  patient.  '  He  has  already  shown  a  timorous- 
nesB  entirely  alien  from  his  ordinary  sullenness  of  nature ;  he, 
that  would  scarce  wash  his  hands  after  he  had  slain  a  man,  is 
now  afraid  to  see  a  dead  body  bleed.' 
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'  Well/  said  the  leeoh,  *  I  must  do  something  for  him  if  I 
can,  since  it  was  to  further  my  rerenge  that  he  struck  yonder 
downright  blow,  though  by  iU  luck  it  lighted  not  where  it  was 
intended.' 

'And  whose  fault  was  that^  timid  villain,'  said  Ramonyy 
'  save  thine  own,  who  marked  a  rascal  deer  for  a  buck  of  the 
first  headf 

^ Benecticite^  noble  dr/  replied  the  mediciner;  'would  you 
have  me,  who  know  little  save  of  chamber  practice,  be  as  skilful 
of  woodcraft  as  joia  noble  self,  or  tell  hart  from  hind,  doe 
from  roe,  in  a  glade  at  midnight  f  I  misdoubted  me  little 
when  I  saw  the  figure  run  past  us  to  the  smith's  habitation  in 
the  wynd,  habited  like  a  morrice -dancer;  and  yet  my  mind 
partly  misgave  me  whether  it  was  our  man,  for  methought  he 
seemed  less  of  stature.  But  when  he  came  out  agsdn,  aiter  so 
much  time  as  to  change  his  dress,  and  swaggered  onwards  with 
buff-eoat  and  steel-cap,  whistling  after  the  armourer's  wonted 
fashion,  I  do  own  I  was  mistaken  m^^^  Mam  matefienif  and 
loosed  your  knighthood's  buU-dog  upon  him,  who  did  his  devoir 
most  duly,  though  he  pulled  down  the  wrong  deer.  Therefore, 
unless  the  aocuned  smith  kill  our  poor  friend  stone-dead  on 
the  spot,  I  am  determined,  if  art  may  do  it,  that  the  ban-dog 
Bonthron  shall  not  miscarry.' 

'It  will  put  thine  art  to  the  test,  man  of  medidne,'  said 
Ramomy ;  'for  know  that,  having  the  worst  of  the  combat,  if 
our  champion  be  not  killed  stone-dead  in  the  lists,  he  will  be 
drawn  forth  of  them  by  the  heels,  and  without  further  ceremony 
knitted  up  to  the  gallows,  as  convicted  of  the  murder;  and 
when  he  hath  swung  there  like  a  loose  tassel  for  an  hour  or  so^ 
I  think  thou  wilt  hardly  take  it  in  hand  tp  cure^is  broken  neck.' 

'  I  am  of  a  di£ferent  opinion,  may  it  please  your  knighthood,' 
answered  D  wining,  gently.  '  I  will  carry  him  off  from  the  very 
fbot  of  the  gallows  into  the  land  of  faery,  like  King  Arthur,  or 
Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  or  Ugero  the  Dane ;  or  I  will,  if  I  please, 
suffer  him  to  dangle  on  the  gibbet  for  a  certain  number  of 
minutes,  or  hours,  and  then  whisk  him  away  from  the  sight  of 
all,  with  as  much  ease  as  the  wind  wafts  away  the  withered  leaf.' 

'This  is  idle  boasting,  sir  leech,'  replied  Ramomy.  'The 
whole  mob  of  Perth  will  attend  him  to  the  gallows,  each  more 
eager  than  another  to  see  the  retainer  of  a  nobleman  die,  for 
the  slaughter  of  a  ouckoldly  citisen.  Hiere  will  be  a  thousand 
of  them  round  the  gibbet's  foot.' 

'  And  were  there  ten  thousand,'  said  Dwining,  '  shall  I,  who 
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am  a  high  olerk,  and  have  studied  in  Spain,  and  Araby  itself, 
not  be  able  to  decdve  the  eyes  of  this  hoggish  herd  of  dtiEenSi 
when  the  pettiest  juggler  ^t  ever  dealt  in  legerdemain  can 
gull  even  the  sharp  observation  of  your  most  intelligent  knight- 
hood t  I  tell  you,  I  will  put  the  change  on  them  as  if  I  were  in 
possession  of  Keddie's  ring.' 

'  If  thou  speakest  truth,'  answered  the  knight^  'and  I  think 
thou  darest  not  palter  with  me  on  such  a  theme,  thou  must 
have  the  aid  of  Satan,  and  I  will  have  nought  to  do  tKth  him. 
I  disown  and  defy  him.' 

Dwining  indulged  in  his  internal  ohudkling  laugh  when  he 
heard  his  patron  testify  his  defiance  of  the  foul  fiend,  and  saw 
him  second  it  by  crossing  himself.  He  composed  himself,  how- 
ever, upon  observing  Ramomv's  aspect  become  very  stem,  and 
said,  with  tolerable  gravity,  uiough  a  little  interrupted  by  the 
elSaet  necessary  to  suppress  his  mirthful  mood — 

'  Gonf ederacy,  most  devout  sir — confederacy  is  the  soul  of 
jugglery.  But — ^he,  he,  he  I — ^I  have  not  the  honour  to  be — 
he,  he! — an  ally  of  the  gentleman  of  whom  you  speak — in 
whose  existence  I  am — ^he,  he! — ^no  vexy  profound  believer, 
though  your  knightship,  doubtless,  hath  better  opportunities  of 
acquaintance.' 

'  Proceed,  rascal,  and  without  that  sneer,  which  thou  mayst 
otherwise  dearly  pay  for.' 

<  I  will,  most  undatmted,'  replied  Dwining.  '  Know  that  I 
have  my  confederate  too,  else  my  skill  were  Utde  worth.' 

'And  who  may  that  be,  pray  youT 

'  Stephen  Smotherwell,  if  it  like  your  honour,  lockman  *  of 
this  Fair  City.     I  marvel  your  knighthood  knows  him  not.' 

'And  I  marvel  thy knaveship  knows  him  not  on  professional 
acquaintance,'  replied  Ramomy ;  '  but  I  see  thy  nose  is  unslit, 
thy  ears  yet  uncropped,  and  if  thy  shoulders  are  scarred  or 
branded,  Uiou  art  wise  for  using  a  high-collared  jerkin.' 

'  He,  he !  your  honour  is  pleasant^'  said  the  mediciner.  '  It 
is  not  by  perscmal  circumstances  that  I  have  acquired  the  m- 
timacy  of  Stephen  Smotherwell,  but  on  account  of  a  certain 
traffic  betwixt  us,  in  which,  an't  please  you,  I  exchange  certain 
sums  of  silver  for  the  bodies,  heads,  and  limbs  of  those  who  die 
by  aid  of  friend  Stephen.' 

'  Wretch ! '  exdaimed  the  knight  with  horror,  '  is  it  to  com- 
pose charms  and  forward  works  of  witchcraft  Uiat  you  trade 
for  these  miserable  relics  of  mortality  f ' 

«  Sm  Note  41. 
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'He,  he,  he !  No,  an  it  pleaae  jour  knighthood/  answered 
the  medioiner,  xnuoh  amused  with  the  igooFanoe  of  his  patron ; 
'but  we,  who  are  knights  of  the  scalpel,  are  aooustomed  to 
practise  careful  carving  of  the  limbs  of  defunct  p^rson%  which 
we  call  dissection,  whereby  we  discover,  by  examination  of  a 
dead  member,  how  to  deal  with  one  belonging  to  a  living  man, 
which  hath  become  diseased  through  injury  or  otherwise.  Ah ! 
if  your  honour  saw  my  poor  laboratory,  I  could  show  you  heads 
and  hands,  feet  and  lungs,  which  have  been  long  supposed  to 
be  rotting  in  the  mould.  The  skull  of  Wallace,  stolen  firom 
London  Bridge;  the  heart  of  Sir  Simon  Fraaer,*  that  never 
feared  man ;  the  lovely  skull  of  the  fair  Katie  Logicf  Oh» 
had  I  but  had  the  fortune  to  have  preserved  the  ohivabous 
hand  of  mine  honoured  patrtm ! ' 

'  Out  upon  thee^  slave  1  Thinkest  thou  to  disgust  me  with 
thy  catalogue  of  horrors  t  Tell  me  at  once  where  thy  discourse 
drives.  How  can  thy  traffic  with  the  hangdog  exeoutioQer  be 
of  avail  to  serve  me^  or  to  help  my  servant  Bonthron  t ' 

'Nay,  I  do  not  recommend  it  to  your  knighthood,  save  in 
an  extremity,'  replied  Dwining.  'But  we  will  suppose  the 
battle  fought  and  our  cock  beaten.  Now  we  must  first  possess 
him  with  the  certainty  that,  if  unable  to  gain  the  day,  we  will 
at  least  save  him  from  the  hangman,  provided  he  confess 
nothing  which  can  prejudice  your  knighthood's  honour.' 

'Hal  ay,  a  thoi^t  strikes  me,'  said  Bamomy.  'We  can 
do  more  than  this,  we  can  place  a  word  in  Bonthrcm's  mouth 
that  will  be  troublesome  enough  to  him  whom  I  am  bound  to 
curse  for  being  the  cause  of  my  misfortune.  Let  us  to  the 
banniog's  kennel,  and  explain  to  him  what  is  to  be  done  in 
every  view  of  the  question.  If  we  can  persuade  him  to  stand 
the  bierKxrdeal,  it  may  be  a  mere  bugbear,  and  in  that  case  we 
are  safe.  If  he  take  the  ccnnbat,  he  is  fierce  as  a  baited  bear, 
and  may,  perehance,  master  his  exponent;  then  we  are  more 
than  safe,  we  are  revenged.  If  Bonthron  himself  is  vanquished, 
we  will  put  thy  device  in  exeroise ;  and  if  thou  canst  manage 
it  cleanly,  we  may  dictate  his  confession,  take  the  advantage 
of  it,  as  I  will  show  thee  on  further  conference,  and  make  a 
giant  stride  towards  satisfaction  for  my  wrongs.  Still  there 
remains  one  hazard.  Suppose  our  mastiff  mortally  wounded  in 
the  lists,  who  shall  prevent  his  growling  out  some  species  of 
confession  different  from  what  we  would  recommend  f ' 

*  The  flunooB  aDCMtor  of  the  Lovats,  sUin  at  Halidon  Hill  [executed  In  London  in  1906]. 
t  [Should  be  Margaret  Logie],  the  beantifiil  mJstxen  of  David  IL 
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'Marry,  that  can  hk  medidnflr/  said  Dwining.  'Let  me 
wait  on  hun,  and  have  the  opportunity  to  lay  but  a  finger  on 
his  wound,  and  trust  me  he  shall  betray  no  oonfidenoe.' 

*  Why,  there's  a  willing  fiend,  that  needs  neither  pushing  nor 
prompting ! '  said  BanM»ny. 

'As  I  trust  I  shall  need  neither  in  your  knighthood's 
senrioe.' 

'  We  will  go  indoctrinate  our  agents'  continued  the  knight. 
'We  shall  fii^  him  pliant;  lor,  hound  as  he  is,  he  knows  those 
who  feed  from  those  who  browbeat  him ;  and  he  holds  a  late 
royal  master  of  mine  in  deep  hate  for  some  injurious  treatment 
and  base  terms  which  he  receiTed  at  his  hand.  I  must  also 
farther  concert  with  thee  the  particulars  of  thv  practice^  for 
saving  the  ban-dog  from  the  hands  of  the  herd  of  oitiaens.' 

We  leave  this  worthypair  of  friends  to  their  secret  practices, 
of  which  we  shall  afterwards  see  the  results.  They  were, 
although  of  di£forent  qualities,  as  weU  matched  for  device  and 
exeoutioa  d  criminal  projects  as  the  greyhotmd  is  to  destroy 
the  game  which  the  slowhotmd  raises,  or  the  slowhound  to  track 
the  prey  which  the  gaiehound  discovers  by  the  ^e.  Pride  and 
selfishness  were  the  characteristics  of  both ;  but,  from  the  dl£fer- 
ence  of  rank,  educatiim,  and  talents,  they  had  assumed  the 
most  different  appearance  in  the  two  individuals. 

Nothing  could  leas  resemble  the  high-blown  ambition  of  the 
favourite  courtier,  the  successful  gallant,  and  the  bold  warrior 
than  the  submissive,  unassuming  mediciner,  who  seemed  even 
to  court  and  delight  in  insult ;  whilst^  in  his  secret  soul,  he 
iAt  himself  possessed  of  a  superiority  of  knowledge,  a  power  ^^ 
both  of  science  and  of  mind,  which  placed  the  n^e  nobles  of  ^^^'^'^ 
the  day  infinitely  beneath  him.  So  conscious  was  Henbane 
Dwiningof  this  elevation,  that^  like  a  keeper  of  wild  beasts,  he 
sometimes  adventured,  for  his  own  amusement^  to  rouse  the 
stormy  passions  of  such  men  as  Ram(»ny,  trusting,  with  his 
hxunble  manner,  to  elude  the  turmoil  he  had  excited,  as  an 
Indian  boy  will  launch  his  light  canoe,  secure  from  its  very 
fragility,  upon  a  broken  surf,  in  which  the  boat  of  an  argosy 
would  be  assuredly  dashed  to  pieces.  That  the  feudal  buon 
should  despise  the  humble  practitioner  in  medicine  was  a  matter 
of  course;  but  Ramomy  felt  not  the  less  the  influence  which 
Dwining  exercised  over  him,  and  was  in  the  encounter  of  their 
wits  often  mastered  by  him,  as  the  most  eccentric  efforts  of  a 
fiery  horse  are  overcome  by  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  if  he  has 
been  bred  to  the  arts  of  the  manege.    But  the  contempt  of 
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Dwining  for  Ramomy  was  far  less  quatified.  He  regazded  the 
knight,  in  comparison  with  himself,  as  scaroely  rising  above  the 
brute  creation ;  capable,  indeed,  of  working  destruction,  as  the 
bull  with  his  horns  or  the  wolf  with  his  fangs,  but  mastered 
by  mean  prejudices,  and  a  slave  to  priestcraft,  in  which  phrase 
Dwining  included  religion  of  every  kind.  On  the  whole,  he 
ooDflidered  Ramomy  as  one  whom  nature  bad  anigned  to  him 
as  a  serf,  to  mine  for  the  gold  which  he  worshipped,  and  the 
avaricious  love  of  which  was  his  greatest  failing,  though  by  no 
means  his  worst  vice.  He  vindicated  this  sordid  tendency  in 
his  own  eyes  by  persuading  himself  that  it  had  its  source  in 
the  love  of  power. 

'Henbane  Dwining,'  he  said,  as  he  gased  in  delight  upon 
the  hoards  which  he  had  secretly  amassed,  and  which  he  visited 
from  time  to  time,  *  is  no  silly  miser  that  doats  on  those  pieces 
for  their  golden  lustre :  it  is  the  power  with  which  they  endow 
the  possessor  which  makes  him  thus  adore  theuL  What  is 
there  that  these  put  not  within  your  command  t  Do  you  love 
beauty,  and  are  mean,  defonned,  infirm,  and  oldt  Here  is  a 
lure  the  fairest  hawk  of  them  all  will  stoop  to.  Are  you  feeble, 
weak,  subject  to  the  oppression  of  the  powerful  f  Here  is  that 
will  arm  in  your  defence  those  more  mighty  than  the  petty 
tyrEuat  whom  you  fear.  Are  you  splendid  in  your  wishes,  and 
desire  the  outward  show  of  opulence  f  This  dark  chest  contains 
many  a  wide  range  of  hill  and  dale,  many  a  fair  forest  full  of 
game,  the  allegiance  of  a  thousand  vassals.  Wish  you  for 
ftivour  in  courts,  temporal  or  spiritual  t  The  smiles  of  kings,  the 
pardon  of  popes  and  priests  for  old  crimes,  and  the  induJgenoe 
which  encourages  priest-ridden  fools  to  venture  on  new  ones — 
all  these  holy  incentives  to  vice  may  be  purchased  for  gold. 
Revenge  itself,  which  the  gods  are  said  to  reserve  to  them- 
selves, doubtless  because  they  envy  humanity  so  sweet  a  mc«sel 
— ^revenge  itself  is  to  be  bought  by  it.  But  it  is  also  to  be  won 
by  superior  skill,  and  that  is  the  nobler  mode  of  reaching  it. 
I  will  spare,  then,  my  treasure  for  other  uses,  and  accomplish 
my  revenge  gratis;  or  rather  I  will  add  the  luxury  of  aug* 
mented  wealth  to  the  triumph  of  requited  wrongs.' 

Thus  thought  Dwining,  as,  returned  from  his  visit  to  Sir 
John  Ramomy,  he  added  the  gold  he  had  received  for  his 
various  services  to  the  mass  of  his  treasure ;  and,  having  gloated 
over  the  whole  for  a  minute  or  two^  turned  the  key  on  his 
concealed  treasure-house,  and  walked  forth  on  his  visits  to  his 
patients,  yielding  the  wall  to  every  man  whom  he  met,  and 
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bowing  and  doffing  his  bonnet  to  the  poorest  buigher  that 
owned  a  petty  booths  nay,  to  the  artifioen  who  gained  their 
precarioos  bread  by  the  labour  of  their  welked  hands. 

'Caitifb,'  was  the  thought  of  his  heart  while  he  did  such 
obeisance—-'  base,  sodden-witted  mechanics  1  did  you  know  what 
this  key  could  disclose,  what  foul  weather  from  heayen  would 
prevent  your  unbonneting?  what  putrid  kennel  in  your  wretched 
hamlet  would  be  disgusting  enough  to  make  yon  scruple  to 
fall  down  and  worship  the  owner  of  such  weal&l  But  I  will 
make  you  feel  my  power,  though  it  suits  my  humour  to  hide 
the  source  of  it.  I  will  be  an  incubus  to  your  city,  since  you 
have  rejected  me  as  a  magistrate.  Like  the  nightmare,  I  will 
hag-ride  ye,  yet  remain  invisible  myself.  This  miserable 
BiUQomy,  too,  he  who^  in  losing  his  hand,  has,  like  a  poor 
artisan,  lost  the  only  valuable  part  of  his  frame,  he  heaps 
insulting  language  on  me,  as  if  anything  which  he  can  say  had 
power  to  chafe  a  constant  mind  like  mine !  Yet,  while  he  calls 
me  rogue,  villain,  and  slave,  he  acts  as  wisely  as  if  he  should 
amuse  himself  by  pulling  hairs  out  of  my  head  while  my  hand 
had  hold  of  his  heartstrings.  Every  insult  I  can  pay  back 
instantly  by  a  pang  of  bodily  pain  or  mental  agony,  and — ^he, 
he ! — I  run  no  long  accounts  with  his  knighthood,  that  must 
be  allowed.' 

While  the  mediciner  was  thus  indulging  his  diabolical 
musing,  and  passing,  in  his  creeping  manner,  along  the  street, 
the  017  of  females  was  heard  behind  him. 

'Ay,  there  he  is,  Our  Lady  be  praised ! — there  is  the  most 
helpful  man  in  Perth,'  said  one  voice. 

'  They  may  speak  of  knights  and  kings  for  redressing  wrongs, 
as  they  call  it ;  but  give  me  worthy  Master  Dwining  the  potter- 
carrier,  cummers,'  replied  another. 

At  the  same  moment^  the  leech  was  surrounded  and  taken 
hold  of  by  the  speakers,  good  women  of  the  Fair  City. 

'How  now,  what's  the  matter f  said  Dwining,  'whose  cow 
has  calvedf 

'  There  is  no  calving  in  the  case,'  said  one  of  the  women, 
'  but  a  poor  fatherless  wean  dying ;  so  come  awa'  wi'  you,  for 
our  trust  is  constant  in  you,  as  Bruce  said  to  Donald  of  the 
Isles.' 

'  Opiferque  per  orbem  cUcor,'  said  Henbane  Dwining.  '  What 
is  the  child  dying  off 

'  The  croup — the  croup,'  screamed  one  of  the  gossips ;  '  the 
innocent  is  rouping  like  a  corbie.' 
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'  Cfffiandu  troAiealU — that  disease  makes  brief  woriL.  Show 
me  the  house  instantly/  oontinued  the  medioiner,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  exercising  his  prof essiim  libeimll j,  notwithstanding 
his  natural  ayarioe,  and  humanely,  in  apite  of  his  natural 
malignity.  As  we  can  suspect  him  of  no  better  principle^  his 
motive  most  probably  may  have  been  canity  and  the  love  of 
his  art. 

He  would  nerertheless  have  dedined  giving  his  attendance 
in  the  present  case  had  he  known  whither  the  kind  gossips 
were  conducting  him,  in  time  sufficient  to  frame  an  apology. 
But^  ere  he  guessed  where  he  was  going,  the  leech  was  hurried 
into  the  house  of  the  late  Oliver  Proudf ute,  from  which  he 
heard  the  chant  of  the  women  as  they  swatiied  and  dressed  the 
corpse  of  the  umquhile  bonnet^maker  for  the  ceremony  cf  next 
morning,  of  which  chant  the  following  yenns  may  be  received 
as  a  modem  imitation : — 

YiewlaH  esBenoe,  thin  and  hare, 
Wellni^h  melted  into  air, 
Still  with  fondness  hoyenng  near 
The  earthly  form  thou  onoe  didst  wvar, 

Pause  upon  thy  pinion's  flight ; 
Be  thy  course  to  left  or  right, 
Be  thou  doom'd  to  soar  or  sink. 
Pause  upon  the  awfdl  brink. 

To  avenge  the  deed  expdling 
Thee  untimely  from  thy  dwelling, 
HyBtic  force  uiou  shalt  retain 
O^  the  blood  and  o*er  the  bram. 

When  the  form  then  shalt  espy 
That  darken'd  on  thy  closing  eye. 
When  the  footstep  thou  shalt  hear 
That  thriird  upon  thy  dying  ear, 

Then  steaiifle  sym^thies  shall  wake. 
The  flesh  shall  thnll,  the  nerves  shall  quake. 
The  wounds  renew  their  olotter'd  flood. 
And  every  drop  cry  blood  for  blood ! 

Hardened  as  he  was,  the  j^ysician  felt  reluctance  to  pass 
the  threshold  of  the  man  to  whose  death  he  had  been  so 
directly,  though,  so  feur  as  the  individual  was  concerned,  mis- 
takingly,  accessary. 

'Let  me  pass  on,  women,'  he  said,  'my  art  can  only  help 
the  living — the  dead  are  past  our  power.' 
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'Nay,  but  your  patient  Is  upetaire — the  youngest  or- 
j^ian * 

Dwining  was  oompelled  to  go  into  the  house.  But  he  was 
surprised  when,  the  instant  he  stepped  over  the  threshold,  the 
gossips,  who  were  busied  with  the  dead  body,  stinted  suddenly 
in  their  son^  while  one  said  to  the  others — 

'In  God's  name,  who  entered)  That  was  a  large  gout  of 
blood.' 

'Not  so^'  said  another  Toioe,  4t  is  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
balm.' 

*  Nay,  cummer,  it  was  blood.  Again  I  say,  who  entered  the 
house  even  now  t ' 

One  looked  out  from  the  apartment  into  the  little  entrance^ 
where  Dwining,  tmder  pretenoe  of  not  distinctly  seeing  the 
trap-ladder  by  which  he  was  to  ascend  into  the  upper  part  of 
this  house  of  lamentation,  was  delaying  his  progress  purposely, 
disconcerted  with  what  had  reached  him  of  the  conyersation. 

'  Nay,  it  is  only  worthy  Master  Henbane  Dwining,'  answered 
one  of  the  sibyls. 

'  Only  Master  Dwining,'  replied  the  one  who  had  first  spoken, 
in  a  tone  of  acquiescence — '  our  best  helper  in  need  1  Then  it 
must  have  been  balm  sure  enough.' 

'Nay,'  said  the  other,  'it  may  have  been  blood  nevertheless ; 
for  the  leech,  look  you,  when  the  body  was  found,  was  com- 
manded by  the  magistrates  to  probe  the  wound  witb  his 
instruments,  and  how  could  the  poor  dead  corpse  know  that 
that  was  done  with  good  purposed' 

'Ay,  truly,  cummer;  and  as  poor  gossip  Oliver  often  mistook 
friends  for  enemies  while  he  was  in  life,  his  judgment  cannot 
be  thought  to  have  mended  now.' 

Dwining  heard  no  more,  being  now  foroed  upstairs  into  a 
species  of  garret^  where  Magdalen  sat  on  her  widowed  bed, 
clasping  to  her  bosom  her  infant^  which,  already  black  in  the 
lace,  and  uttering  the  gasping,  crowing  sound  which  gives  the 
popular  name  to  the  complaint^  seemed  on  the  point  H  render- 
ing up  its  brief  existence.  A  Dominican  monk  sat  near  the 
bed,  holding  the  other  child  in  his  arms,  and  seeming  from 
time  to  time  to  speak  a  word  or  two  of  spiritual  consolation,  or 
intermingle  some  observation  on  the  child's  disorder. 

The  mediciner  cast  upon  the  good  father  a  single  glance^ 
filled  with  that  inefiable  disdain  which  men  of  science  entertain 
against  interlopers.  His  own  aid  was  instant  and  efficacious : 
he  snatched  the  dkild  from  the  despairing  mother,  stripped  its 
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throaty  and  opened  a  yein,  which,  as  it  bled  freely,  relieved  the 
little  patient  instantaneousl  j.  In  a  brief  space  every  danger- 
OQB  symptom  disappeared,  and  Dwining,  having  bound  up  the 
vein,  replaced  the  infknt  in  the  aims  of  the  half-distracted 
mother. 

The  poor  woman's  distress  for  her  husband's  loss^  which  had 
been  suspended  during  the  extremity  of  the  child's  danger,  now 
returned  on  Magdalen  with  the  force  of  an  augmented  torrent^ 
which  has  borne  down  the  dam-dike  that  for  a  while  interrupted 
its  waves. 

'Oh,  learned  sir,'  she  said,  'you  see  a  poor  woman  of  her 
that  you  once  knew  a  richer.  But  the  hands  that  restored 
this  baizn  to  my  anns  must  not  leave  this  house  empty. 
Generous,  kind  Master  Dwining,  accept  of  his  beads ;  they  are 
made  of  ebony  and  silver.  He  aye  liked  to  have  his  things  as 
handsome  as  any  gentleman,  and  liker  he  was  in  all  his  ways 
to  a  gentleman  than  any  one  of  his  standings  and  even  so  came 
of  it.' 

With  these  words,  in  a  mute  passion  of  grief  she  pressed  to 
her  breast  and  to  her  lips  the  chajdet  of  her  deceased  husband, 
and  proceeded  to  thrust  it  into  Dwining's  hands. 

*  Take  it^'  she  said,  '  for  the  love  of  one  who  loved  you  well. 
Ah  1  he  used  ever  to  say,  if  ever  man  could  be  brought  back  from 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  it  must  be  by  Master  Dwining's  guidance. 
And  his  ain  bairn  is  brought  back  this  blessed  day,  and  he  is 
lying  there  stark  and  stiff,  and  kens  naething  of  its  health  and 
sickness!  0,  woe  is  me,  and  walawa!  But  take  the  beads, 
and  think  on  his  puir  soul  as  you  put  them  through  your 
fingara :  he  will  be  freed  from  purgatory  the  sooner  that  good 
people  pray  to  assoilzie  him.' 

'Take  back  your  beads,  cummer;  I  know  no  legerdemain, 
can  do  no  conjuring  tricks,'  said  the  medioiner,  who^  more 
moved  than  perhaps  his  rugged  nature  had  anticipated,  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  receiving  the  ill-omened  gift.  But  his  last 
words  gave  offence  to  the  churchman,  whose  presence  he  had 
not  recollected  when  he  uttered  them. 

'How  now,  sir  leech  I'  said  the  Dominican;  'do  yon  call 
iwayers  for  the  dead  juggling  tricks  f  I  know  that  Chaucer, 
the  English  maker,  says  of  you  mediciners,  that  your  study  is 
but  little  on  the  Bible.  Our  mother,  the  church,  hath  nodded 
of  late,  but  her  eyes  are  now  opened  to  discern  friends  from 
foes ;  and  be  well  assured ^ 

'Nay,  reverend  father,'  said  Dwining,  'you  take  me  at  too 
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great  advantage.  I  said  I  ooidd  do  no  mirades,  and  was  about 
to  add  that)  as  the  ohuroh  certainly  oonld  work  such  oonchi- 
aions,  those  rich  beads  should  be  deposited  in  your  hands,  to  be 
applied  as  they  may  best  benefit  the  soul  of  the  deceased.' 

He  dropped  the  beads  into  the  Dominican's  hand,  and 
escaped  from  the  house  of  mourning. 

'  This  was  a  strangely-timed  visit,'  he  said  to  himself,  when 
he  got  safe  out  of  doors.  'I  hold  such  thmgs  cheap  as  any 
can ;  yet,  though  it  is  but  a  silly  fancy,  I  am  glad  I  saved  the 
squalling  child's  life.  But  I  must  to  my  frieml  Smotherwell, 
whom  I  have  no  doubt  to  bring  to  my  purpose  in  the  matter 
of  Bonthron ;  and  thus  on  this  occasion  I  shall  save  two  lives, 
and  have  destroyed  only  one.' 
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oountenanoe  of  the  smith,  whose  sparkling  bright  eye  seemed 
already  beaming  with  the  victory  he  hoped  for,  and  the  sollen, 
downcast  aspect  of  the  bmtal  Bonthron,  who  looked  as  if  he 
were  some  obscene  bird,  driven  into  suniBhine  out  of  the  shelter 
of  its  darksome  haunts.  They  made  oath  seyerally,  each  to  the 
truth  of  his  quarrel — a  ceremony  which  Henry  Gow  performed 
with  serene  and  manly  confidence,  Bonthron  with  a  dogged 
resoluticMi,  which  induced  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  to  say  to  the 
High  Constable^  'Didst  thou  ever,  my  dear  Errol,  behold  such 
a  mixture  of  malignity,  cruelty,  and  I  think  fear,  as  in  that 
fellow's  countenance  f ' 

' He  is  not  comely,'  siud  the  £arl,  'but  a  powerful  knare  as 
I  have  seen.' 

'  111  gage  a  hogshead  of  wine  with  you,  my  good  lord,  that 
he  loses  the  day.  Henry  the  armourer  is  as  strong  as  he,  and 
much  more  aotiye ;  and  then  look  at  his  bold  beanng !  There 
is  something  in  that  other  fellow  that  is  loathsome  to  look  upon. 
Let  them  yoke  presently,  my  dear  Constable,  for  I  am  sick  of 
beholding  him.' 

The  High  Constable  then  addressed  the  widow,  who,  in  her 
deep  weeds,  and  having  her  chOdren  still  beside  her,  occupied 
a  chair  within  the  lists — '  Woman,  do  you  willingly  accept  of 
this  man,  Henry  the  Smith,  to  do  battle  as  your  champion  in 
this  cause)' 

*  I  do — I  do^  most  willingly,'  answered  Magdalen  Pzoudfute ; 
'and  may  the  blessing  of  God  and  St.  John  give  him  strength 
and  fortune,  since  he  strikes  for  the  orphan  and  fatherless  1 ' 

'Then  I  pronounce  this  a  fenced  field  of  battle,'  said  the 
Constable  aloud.  'Let  no  one  dare,  upon  peril  of  his  life,  to 
interrupt  this  combat  by  word,  speech,  or  look.  Sound  trumpets, 
and  fig^t^  combatants ! ' 

The  trumpets  flourished,  and  the  combatants,  advancing 
from  the  opposite  ends  of  the  lists,  with  a  steady  and  even 
pace,  looked  at  each  other  attentively,  well  skilled  in  judging 
from  the  motion  of  the  eye  the  direction  in  which  a  blow  was 
meditated.  They  halted  opposite  to^  and  within  reach  of,  each 
other,  and  in  turn  made  more  than  one  feint  to  strike,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  activity  and  vigilance  of  the  opponent.  At 
length,  whether  weary  ctf  these  manoeuvres,  or  fearing  lest  in  a 
contest  BO  conducted  his  unwieldy  strength  would  be  foOed  by 
the  activity  of  the  smith,  Bonthron  heaved  up  his  axe  for  a 
dowxuight  blow,  adding  the  whole  strength  of  his  sturdy  arms 
to  the  weight  of  the  weapon  in  its  descent.     The  smith,  how- 
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ever,  avoided  the  Btioke  bj  stepping  aside;  for  it  was  too 
forcible  to  be  oontroUed  by  any  guaid  wluoh  he  oould  have 
interposed.  Ere  Bonthron  recoyered  guard,  Henry  stniok  him 
a  sideling  blow  on  the  steel  head-pieoe,  which  prostrated  him  on 
the  ground. 

'ConfesSy  or  die,'  said  the  victor,  placing  his  foot  on  the  body 
of  the  vanquished,  and  holding  to  his  throat  the  point  of  the 
axe,  which  terminated  in  a  sjuke  or  pcmiard. 

*  I  will  confess,'  said  the  villain,  glaring  wildly  upward  on 
the  sky.     '  Let  me  rise.' 

'  Not  till  you  have  yielded,'  said  Hany  Smith. 

'I  do  yidd,'  again  murmured  Bonthron,  and  Henry  pro- 
claimed aloud  that  his  antagonist  was  defeated. 

The  Dukes  of  Bothsay  and  Albany,  the  High  Constable,  and 
the  Dominican  prior  now  entered  the  lists,  and,  addressing 
Bonthron,  demanded  if  he  acknowledged  himself  vanquished. 

'  I  do,'  answered  the  miscreant. 

'And  guUty  of  the  murder  of  Oliver  ProudfuteT 

*  I  am ;  but  I  mistook  him  for  another.' 

'And  whom  didst  thou  intend  to  slayf  said  the  prior. 
'Confess,  my  son,  and  merit  thy  pardon  in  another  world ;  for 
with  this  thou  hast  little  more  to  do.' 

'  I  took  the  slain  man,'  answered  the  discomfited  combatant, 
'for  him  whose  hand  has  struck  me  down,  whose  foot  now 
presses  me.' 

'Blessed  be  the  saints!'  said  the  prior;  'now  all  those 
who  doubt  the  virtue  of  the  holy  ordeal  may  have  their  eyes 
opened  to  their  error.  Lo^  he  is  trapped  in  the  snaro  which  he 
laid  for  the  guiltless.' 

'  I  scarce  ever  saw  the  man  before,'  said  the  smith.  '  I  never 
did  wrong  to  him  or  his.  Ask  him,  an  it  please  your  reverence, 
why  he  ^uld  have  thought  of  slaying  me  treacherously.' 

'  It  is  a  fitting  question,'  answered  the  prior.  '  Give  gloiy 
whero  it  is  due,  my  son,  even  though  it  is  manifested  by  thy 
shame.  For  what  reason  wouldst  thou  have  waylaid  this 
armourer,  who  says  he  never  wronged  theet' 

'  He  had  wronged  him  whom  I  served,'  answered  Bonthron, 
'  and  I  meditated  the  deed  by  his  command.' 

'By  whose  command)'  asked  the  prior. 

Bonthron  was  silent  for  an  instant,  then  growled  out,  '  He 
is  too  mighty  for  me  to  name.' 

'  Hearken,  my  son,'  said  the  churchman ;  '  tany  but  a  brief 
hour,  and  the  mighty  and  the  mean  of  this  earth  shall  to  thee 
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alike  be  empty  aoonds.  The  sledge  is  eyen  now  preparing  to 
drag  thee  to  the  plaoe  of  ezeoution.  Therefore,  son,  onoe  more 
I  charge  thee  to  consult  thj  soul's  weal  by  glorifying  Heaven, 
and  speaking  the  truth.  Was  it  thy  master,  Sir  John  Ramomy, 
that  stirred  thee  to  so  foul  a  deed  f' 

*  No,'  answered  the  prostrate  yiUain,  '  it  was  a  greater  than 
he.'  And  at  the  same  time  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the 
Prince. 

*  Wretch ! '  said  the  astonished  Duke  of  Bothsay ;  'do  you 
dare  to  hint  that  /  was  your  instigator  f 

'Tou  yourself,  my  lord,'  answeored  the  unblushing  ruffian. 

'Die  in  thy  falsehood,  accursed  slave ! '  said  the  !Mnoe ;  and, 
drawing  his  sword,  he  would  have  pierced  his  calumniator,  had 
not  the  Lord  High  Constable  interposed  with  word  and  action. 

'Your  Grace  must  forgive  my  discharging  mine  office :  this 
caitiff  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
He  is  unfit  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  other,  much  less  by  your 
Highness.' 

'  What !  noble  earl,'  said  Albany  aloud,  and  with  much  real 
or  affected  emotion,  'would  you  let  the  dog  pass  alive  from 
hence,  to  poison  the  people's  ears  with  false  accusations  against 
the  Prince  of  Scotland  f  I  say,  cut  him  to  mammocks  upcm 
the  spot ! ' 

'  Tour  Highness  will  pardon  me,'  said  the  Earl  of  Errol ;  '  I 
must  protect  him  till  his  doom  is  executed.' 

'Then  let  him  be  gagged  instantly,'  said  Albany.  'And 
you,  my  royal  nephew,  why  stand  you  there  fixed  in  astonish- 
ment !  OatXL  your  resolution  up— speak  to  the  prisoner — swear 
— ^protest  by  all  that  is  sacred  that  you  knew  not  of  this  felon 
deed.  See  how  the  people  look  on  each  other  and  whisper 
apart!  My  life  on't  tlmt  this  lie  spreads  ftister  than  any 
Gospel  truth.  Speak  to  them,  royal  kinsman,  no  matter  what 
you  say,  so  you  be  constant  in  denial.' 

'  What,  sir,'  said  Rothsay,  starting  from  his  pause  of  surprise 
and  mortification,  and  turning  haughtily  towards  his  uncle; 
'  would  you  have  me  gage  my  royal  word  against  that  of  an 
abject  recreant  t  Let  those  who  can  believe  the  son  of  their 
sovereign,  the  descendant  of  Bruce,  capable  of  laying  ambush 
for  the  life  of  a  poor  mechanic  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  thinking 
the  villain's  tale  true.' 

'  That  will  not  I  for  one,'  said  the  smith,  bluntly.  '  I  never 
did  aught  but  what  was  in  honour  towards  his  royal  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bothsay,  and  never  received  unkindness  from  him  in 
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word,  look,  or  deed ;  and  I  caimot  think  he  would  haye  giyen 
aim  to  sudi  base  practice.' 

'Was  it  in  honour  that  you  threw  his  Hi^^ess  hem,  the 
ladder  in  Curfew  Street  upon  Fastem's  [St.  Valentine's]  Even ! ' 
said  Bonthron ;  'or  think  jou  the  favour  was  received  kindly 
orunkindlyT 

This  was  so  boldly  said,  and  seemed  so  plausible,  that  it 
shook  the  smith's  opinion  of  the  Prihoe's  innooenoe. 

'Alas,  my  lord,'  said  he,  looking  sorrowfully  towards  Roth- 
say,  'could  your  Highness  seek  an  innocent  feUow's  life  for 
doing  his  duty  by  a  helpless  maiden  t  I  would  rather  have  died 
in  these  lists  than  live  to  hear  it  said  of  the  Brace's  heir ! ' 

'Thou  art  a  good  feUow,  Smith,'  said  the  Prince;  'but  I 
cannot  expect  thee  to  judge  more  wisely  than  others.  Away 
with  that  convict  to  the  gallows,  and  gibbet  him  alive  an  you 
will,  that  he  may  speak  ffdsehood  and  spread  scandal  on  us  to 
the  last  prolonged  moment  of  his  existence  1 ' 

So  saying,  the  Prince  turned  away  from  the  lists,  disdaining 
to  notice  the  gloomy  looks  cast  towards  him,  as  the  crowd 
made  dow  and  reluctant  way  for  him  to  pass,  and  expressing 
neither  surprise  n<H:  displeasure  at  a  deep,  hollow  murmur,  or 
groan,  which  accompanied  his  retreat.  OnLy  a  few  of  his  own 
immediate  followers  attended  him  from  the  field,  though  vari- 
ous persons  of  distinction  had  come  there  in  his  train.  Even 
the  lower  class  of  dtisens  ceased  to  follow  the  unhappy  Prince, 
whose  fonner  indifierent  reputation  had  exposed  him  to  so  many 
chaiges  of  impropriety  and  levity,  and  around  whom  there 
seemed  now  darkening  suspicions  df  the  most  atrocious  nature. 

He  took  his  slow  and  tiioughtful  way  to  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans;  but  the  ill  news,  which  fly  proverbiaUy  fasti  had 
reached  his  father's  place  of  retirement  before  he  himself 
appeared.  On  entering  the  palace  and  inquiring  for  the  King, 
the  Duke  of  Bothsay  was  surprised  to  be  inf onned  that  he  was 
in  deep  consultation  with  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who^  mounting 
on  hoisebaok  as  the  Prince  left  the  lists,  had  reached  the  con- 
vent before  him.  He  was  about  to  use  the  privilege  of  his 
rank  and  birth  to  enter  the  royal  apartment,  when  l^acLewis, 
the  commander  of  the  guard  of  Brandanes,  gave  him  to  under^ 
stand,  in  the  most  respectful  terms^  that  he  had  special  in- 
structions which  forbade  his  admittance. 

'Go  at  least,  MacLewis,  and  let  them  know  that  I  wait  their 
pleasure^'  said  the  Prince.  '  If  my  unde  desires  to  have  the 
credit  of  shutting  the  father's  apartment  against  the  son,  it  will 
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gratif  J  him  to  know  that  I  am  attending  in  the  oater  hall  like 
a  lackey.' 

'  May  it  please  you,'  said  MaoLewis,  with  hesitation,  '  if  your 
Highness  would  consent  to  retire  just  now,  and  to  wait  a  while 
in  patience,  I  will  send  to  acquaint  you  when  the  Duke  of 
Albany  goes ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  his  Majesty  will  then  admit 
your  Grace  to  his  presence.  At  present,  your  Highness  must 
forgive  me,  it  is  impossible  you  can  have  access.' 

^I  understand  you,  MaoLewis;  but  go^  nevertheless,  and 
obey  my  commands.' 

The  officer  went  accordingly,  and  returned  with  a  message 
that  the  King  was  indisposed,  and  on  the  point  of  retiring  to 
his  private  diamber;  but  that  the  Duke  of  Albany  would 
presently  wait  upon  the  Prince  of  Scotland. 

It  was,  however,  a  full  half-hour  ere  the  Duke  of  Albany 
appeared — a  period  of  time  which  Bothsay  spent  partly  in 
moody  silence,  and  partly  in  idle  talk  with  MaoLewis  and  the 
Branoanes,  as  the  levity  or  irritability  of  his  temper  obtained 
the  ascendEuit. 

At  length  the  Duke  came,  and  with  him  the  Lord  High 
Constable,  whose  countenance  expressed  much  sorrow  and 
embarrassment. 

'Fair  kinsman,'  said  the  Duke  of  Albany,  *I  grieve  to  say 
that  it  IB  my  royal  brother's  opinion  that  it  will  be  best,  for 
the  honour  of  the  royal  family,  that  your  Royal  Highness  do 
restrict  yourself  for  a  time  to  tJie  seclusion  of  the  High  Con- 
stable's lodgings,*  and  accept  of  the  noble  Earl  here  present 
for  your  principal,  if  not  sole,  companion  until  the  scandals 
which  have  been  this  day  spread  abroad  shall  be  refuted  or 
forgotten.' 

'How  is  this,  my  Lord  of  Errolf  said  the  Prince  in  astonish- 
ment. '  Is  your  house  to  be  my  jail,  and  is  your  lordship  to 
be  my  jailer  f ' 

'The  saints  forbid,  my  lord,'  said  the  Earl  of  Errol;  'but  it 
is  my  unhappy  duty  to  obey  the  commands  of  your  fither,  by 
considering  your  Boyal  Highness  for  some  time  as  being  under 
my  ward.' 

'  The  Prince — ^the  heir  of  Scotland,  under  the  ward  of  the 
High  Constable  1  What  reason  can  be  given  for  this  1  Is  the 
blighting  speech  of  a  convicted  recreant  of  strength  sufficient 
to  tarnish  my  royal  escutcheonf ' 

'  While  such  accusations  are  not  refuted  and  denied,  my 

*  Sm  BRrt  of  Brrol't  Lodglngi.    Note  44. 
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kmaman,'  said  the  Duke  of  Albany^ '  thej  wiD  oontaminate  that 
of  a  monaieh/ 

'Denied,  my  lord  I'  exclaimed  the  Prince;  'by  whom  axe 
they  asserted,  save  by  a  wretch  too  inlamousi  even  by  his  own 
confesskni,  to  be  credited  for  a  moment,  though  a  beggar's 
ohaiaoter,  not  a  prince's,  were  impeached  1  Fetch  him  hith^ , 
let  the  rack  be  shown  to  him ;  you  will  soon  hear  him  retract 
the  calumny  which  he  dared  to  assert' 

*  The  gibbet  has  done  its  work  too  surely  to  leave  Bonthnm 
sensible  to  the  rack,'  said  the  Duke  of  Albany.  '  He  has  been 
executed  an  hour  since.' 

'And  why  such  hasten  my  lordl'  said  the  Prince;  'know 
you  it  looks  as  if  there  were  practice  in  it  to  bring  a  stain  on 
my  name  1' 

'The  custom  is  universal:  the  defeated  combatant  in  the 
ordeal  of  battle  is  instantly  transferred  from  the  lists  to  the 
gallows.  And  yet,  foir  kinsman,'  continued  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  '  if  you  had  boldly  and  strongly  denied  the  imputation, 
I  would  have  judged  right  to  keep  the  wretch  alive  for  further 
investigation;  but  as  your  Highness  was  silent,  I  deemed  it 
best  to  stifle  the  scandal  in  the  breath  of  him  that  uttered  it.' 

'  St.  Mary,  my  lord,  but  this  is  too  insulting !  Do  you,  my 
tmcle  and  kinsman,  suppose  me  gpiilty  of  prompting  such  an 
useless  and  unworthy  action  as  that  which  the  slave  confessed  1 ' 

'  It  is  not  for  me  to  bandy  question  with  your  Highness, 
otherwise  I  would  ask  whether  you  also  mean  to  deny  the 
scarce  less  unworthy,  though  less  bloody,  attack  upon  the 
house  in  Gouvrefew  Street!  Be  not  angry  with  me,  kinsman ; 
but,  indeed,  your  sequestering  yourself  for  some  bri^  space 
from  the  court,  were  it  only  during  the  King's  residence  in 
this  city,  where  so  much  offence  has  been  given,  is  imperiously 
demanded.' 

Bothsay  paused  when  he  heard  this  exhortation,  and,  looking 
at  the  Duke  in  a  very  marked  manner,  replied — 

'  Uncle,  you  are  a  good  huntsman.  You  have  pitched  your 
toils  with  much  skill;  but  you  wotdd  have  been  foiled,  not- 
withstanding, had  not  the  stag  rushed  among  the  nets  of  free- 
will. God  speed  you,  and  may  you  have  tiie  profit  by  this 
matter  which  your  measures  deserve.  Say  to  my  fatiier,  I 
obey  his  arrest.  My  Lord  High  Ckmstable,  I  wait  only  your 
pleasure  to  attend  you  to  your  lodgings.  Since  I  am  to  he  in 
ward,  I  could  not  have  desired  a  kmder  or  more  courteous 
warden.' 
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The  internew  between  the  uncle  and  nephew  being  thm 
concluded,  the  Prince  retired  with  the  Earl  of  £rrol  to  his 
apartments ;  the  dtiEens  whom  they  met  in  the  sheets  paaaing 
to  the  further  side  when  they  observed  the  Duke  of  Bothaay, 
to  escape  the  necessity  of  saluting  one  whom  they  had  been 
taught  to  consider  as  a  ferocious  as  well  as  unprincipled  liber- 
tine. The  Constable's  lodgings  received  the  owner  and  his 
princely  guest^  both  glad  to  leave  the  streetsy  yet  neither 
feeling  easy  in  the  situatbn  whidbi  they  occupied  with  regard 
to  eadi  other  within  doors. 

We  must  return  to  the  lists  alter  the  combat  had  ceased, 
and  when  the  nobles  had  withdrawn.  The  crowds  were  now 
separated  into  two  distinct  bodies.  That  which  made  the 
smallest  in  number  was  at  the  same  tame  the  most  distinguished 
for  respectability,  consLstiog  of  the  better  class  of  inhabitants 
of  Pertli,  who  were  ccmgratulating  the  successful  champion  and 
each  other  upon  the  triumphant  conclusion  to  which  they  had 
brought  their  feud  with  the  courtiers.  The  magistrates  wore 
so  much  elated  on  the  occasion,  that  they  entreated  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris's  acceptance  of  a  collation  in  the  town-halL  To  this 
Henry,  the  hero  of  the  day,  was  of  course  invited,  or  he  was 
rather  commanded  to  attend.  He  listened  to  the  summons 
with  great  embarrassment,  for  it  may  be  readily  believed  his 
heart  was  with  Catharine  Glover.  But  the  advice  of  his  father 
Simon  decided  him.  That  veteran  citisen  had  a  natural  and 
becoming  deference  for  the  magistracy  of  the  Fair  City;  he 
entertained  a  high  estimation  of  all  honours  which  flowed  from 
such  a  source,  and  thought  that  his  intended  son-in-law  would 
do  wrong  not  to  receive  them  with  gratitude. 

^  Thou  must  not  think  to  absent  thyself  from  such  a  solenm 
occasion,  son  Henry,'  was  his  advice.  '  Sir  Patrick  Charteris 
is  to  be  there  himself,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  rare  occasion  for 
thee  to  gain  his  good*will.  It  is  like  he  may  order  of  thee  a 
new  suit  of  harness ;  and  I  myself  heard  worthy  Bailie  Ciaig- 
dallie  say  there  was  a  talk  of  furbishing  up  the  city's  armoury. 
Thou  must  not  neglect  the  good  trade,  now  that  thou  takest 
on  thee  an  expensive  family.' 

'Tush,  father  Glover,'  answered  the  embarrassed  victor,  <I 
lack  no  custom;  and  thou  knowest  there  is  Catharine,  who 
may  wonder  at  my  absence,  and  have  her  ear  abused  once 
more  by  tales  of  glee-maidens  and  I  wot  not  what.' 

'  Fear  not  for  that,'  said  the  glover,  '  but  go,  like  an  obedient 
burgess,  where  thy  betters  desire  to  have  thee.     I  do  not  deny 
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that  it  wUl  oost  thee  aome  trouble  to  make  thy  peace  with 
Catharine  about  this  duel ;  for  she  thinks  herself  wiser  in  sudi 
matters  than  king  and  oounoil,  kirk  and  canons,  provost  and 
bailies.  But  I  will  take  up  the  quarrel  with  her  myself,  and 
will  so  work  for  thee,  that,  though  she  may  receive  thee 
to-moROw  with  somewhat  of  a  chiding,  it  shall  melt  into  tears 
and  smiles,  like  an  April  morning,  that  begins  with  a  mild 
shower.  Away  with  tiiee,  then,  my  son,  and  be  constant  to 
the  time,  to-morrow  morning  after  mass.' 

The  smith,  though  reluctantly,  was  obliged  to  defer  to  the 
reasoning  of  his  proposed  father-in-law,  and,  once  determined 
to  accept  the  honour  destined  for  him  by  ibB  fathers  of  the 
dty,  he  extricated  himself  from  the  crowd,  and  hastened  home 
to  put  on  his  best  apparel ;  in  which  he  presently  afterwards 
repaired  to  the  oounoU-house,  whero  the  ponderous  oak  table 
seemed  to  bend  under  the  massy  dishes  of  choice  Tay  salmon 
and  delicious  sea-fish  from  Dundee,  being  the  dainties  which 
the  fasting  season  permitted,  whilst  neither  wine,  ale,  nor 
metheglin  were  wanting  to  wash  them  down.  The  waits,  or 
minstrels  of  the  burgh,  played  diuing  the  repast,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  the  music  one  of  them  recited  with  great  emphasis 
a  long  poetical  account  of  the  battle  of  Blackeam-side^  fought 
by  Sir  William  Wallace  and  his  redoubted  captain  and  fricHod, 
llKHnas  of  Longueville,  against  the  English  general  Seward — 
a  theme  perfectly  familiar  to  all  the  guests,  who,  nevertheless, 
moro  tolerant  than  their  descendants,  listened  as  if  it  had  all 
the  zest  of  novelty.  It  was  c(Mnplimentary  to  the  ancestor  of 
the  Knight  of  Kinfauns,  doubtless,  and  to  other  Perthshire 
families,  in  passages  which  the  audience  applauded  vodferously, 
whilst  they  pledged  each  other  in  mighty  draughts  to  the 
memory  of  the  heroes  who  had  fought  by  the  side  of  the 
Champion  of  Scotland.  The  health  of  Henry  Wynd  was  quaffed 
with  ropeated  shouts,  and  the  provost  announced  publicly,  that 
the  magistrates  wero  oGnsulting  how  they  might  beet  invest 
him  widi  some  distinguished  privilege  or  hononuy  reward,  to 
show  how  highly  his  fellow-citisens  valued  his  courageous 
exertions. 

'  Nay,  take  it  not  thus,  an  it  like  your  worships,'  said  the 
smith,  with  his  usual  blunt  manner,  'lest  men  say  diat  valour 
must  be  raro  in  Perth  when  they  roward  a  man  for  fighting  for 
the  right  of  a  f oriom  widow.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  scores 
of  stout  buxghers  in  the  town  who  would  have  done  this  day's 
dargue  as  well  or  better  than  I.    For,  in  good  sooth,  I  ought 
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to  have  oraoked  yonder  feUow's  liead-pieoe  like  an  earthea 
pipkin — ay,  and  would  hare  done  it,  too^  if  it  had  not  been  one 
which  I  myself  tempered  for  Sir  John  Bamomy.  Bat,  an  the 
Fair  City  think  my  serrioe  <^  any  worth,  I  will  eonoeiye  it  far 
more  than  acquitted  by  any  aid  which  you  may  aflford  from  the 
common  good*  to  the  support  of  the  widow  Magdalen  and  her 
poor  orphans.' 

'That  may  well  be  done,'  said  Sir  Patrick  Charteria,  'and 
yet  leave  the  Fair  City  rich  enough  to  pay  her  debts  to  Hemy 
Wynd,  of  which  every  man  of  us  is  a  better  judge  than  him- 
self, who  is  blinded  with  an  unavailing  nicety,  which  men  call 
modesty.  And  if  the  burgh  be  too  poor  for  this,  the  piovoet 
wiU  bear  his  share.  The  Borer's  golden  angels  have  not  all 
taken  flight  yet.' 

The  beakers  were  now  droulated,  imder  the  name  of  a  cup 
of  comfort  to  the  widow,  and  anon  flowed  around  once  more  to 
the  happy  memory  of  the  murdered  Oliver,  now  so  bravely 
avenged.  In  shorty  it  was  a  feast  so  jovial  that  all  agreed 
nothing  was  wanting  to  render  it  perfect  but  the  presence  of 
the  bonnet-maker  himself,  whose  calamity  had  occasioned  the 
meeting,  and  who  had  usually  furnished  the  standing  jest  at 
such  festive  assemblies.  Had  his  attendance  been  possible,  it 
was  drily  observed  by  Bailie  Craigdallie,  he  would  certainly 
have  daimed  the  success  of  the  day,  and  vouched  himself  the 
avenger  of  his  own  murder. 

At  the  sound  of  the  vesper  bell  the  company  broke  up^  some 
of  the  graver  sort  going  to  evening  prayers,  where,  with  half- 
flhut  eyes  and  shining  countenances,  they  made  a  most  orthodox 
and  edifying  porticm  of  a  Lenten  congregation ;  otheiB  to  their 
own  homes,  to  tell  over  the  occurrences  of  the  fight  and  feast, 
for  the  information  of  the  fiunily  circle;  and  some,  doubtless, 
to  the  licensed  freedoms  of  some  tavern,  Uie  door  of  which  Lent 
did  not  keep  so  close  shut  as  the  forms  of  the  church  required. 
Henry  returned  to  the  wynd,  warm  with  the  good  wine  and 
the  applause  of  his  fellow-citiEens,  and  fell  asleep  to  dx^eam  of 
perfect  happiness  and  Catharine  Glover. 

We  have  said  that,  when  the  combat  was  decided,  the 
spectators  were  divided  into  two  bodies.  Of  these,  when  the 
more  respectable  portion  attended  the  victor  in  joyous  procesdou, 
much  the  greater  number,  or  what  might  be  termed  the  rabble^ 
waited  upon  the  subdued  and  sentenced  Bonthron,  who  was 
travelliDg  in  a  difierent  direction,  and  for  a  very  opposite  pmv 

*  Thib pnblie pttipcrty  otiiiBbngiL 
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pose.  Whateyer  may  be  thought  of  the  oompaifttiTe  attractioiui 
of  the  house  of  mourning  and  of  feasting  under  other  oirouxn- 
stanoesy  there  can  be  little  doubt  which  will  draw  most  Tisitors, 
when  the  question  is,  whether  we  would  witness  miseries  which 
we  are  not  to  share,  or  festivities  of  which  we  are  not  to  partake. 
Aooordingly,  the  tumbril  in  which  the  crizninal  was  oonyeyed 
to  execution  was  attended  bj  fax  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Perth. 

A  friar  was  seated  in  the  same  car  with  the  mnrdern*,  to 
wlMKn  he  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat,  under  the  seal  of  confession, 
the  same  false  asseveration  which  he  had  made  upon  the  place 
of  oombat,  which  charged  the  Duke  of  Bothsaj  with  being 
director  of  the  ambus<Hide  bj  which  the  unfortunate  bonnetr 
maker  had  suffered.  The  same  falsehood  he  disseminated 
among  the  crowd,  averring,  with  unblushing  efl&ontery,  to 
those  who  were  nighest  to  tiie  car,  that  he  owed  his  death  to 
his  having  been  willing  to  execute  the  Duke  of  Bothsay's 
pleasure.  For  a  time  he  repeated  these  words,  sullenly  and 
doggedly,  in  the  manner  of  one  remting  a  task,  or  a  liar  who 
endeavours  by  reiteration  to  obtain  a  credit  for  his  words  which 
he  is  internally  sensible  they  do  not  deserve.  But  when  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  in  the  distance  the  black  outline 
of  a  gidlows,  at  least  forty  feet  high,  with  its  ladder  and  its 
fatal  cord,  rising  against  the  hoiison,  he  became  suddenly  silent, 
and  the  friar  could  observe  that  he  trembled  very  much. 

*Be  comforted,  my  son,'  Bald  the  good  priest,  'you  have 
confessed  the  trutii,  and  received  absolution.  Tour  penitence 
will  be  accepted  according  to  your  sincerity ;  and  though  you 
have  been  a  man  of  bloody  hands  and  cruel  heart,  jet,  by  the 
church's  prayers,  you  shall  be  in  due  time  assoilzied  from  the 
penal  fires  of  purgatory.' 

These  assurances  were  calculated  rather  to  augment  than  to 
diminish  the  terrors  of  the  culprit^  who  was  agitated  by  doubts 
whether  the  mode  suggested  for  his  preservation  from  death 
would  to  a  certainty  be  effectual,  and  some  suspicion  whether 
there  was  really  any  purpose  of  employing  them  in  his  favour; 
for  he  knew  his  master  well  enough  to  be  aware  of  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  he  would  sacrifice  one  who  might  on  some 
future  occasion  be  a  dangerous  evidence  against  him. 

His  doom,  however,  was  sealed,  and  there  was  no  escaping 
from  it.  They  slowly  approached  the  fatal  tree,  which  was 
erected  on  a  bank  by  the  river's  side,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  walls  of  the  city — a  site  chosen  that  the  body  of  the  wretch. 
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which  was  to  remain  food  for  the  oarrion  orowB,  might  be  aeea 
from  a  distance  in  eyeiy  direction.  Here  the  priest  delivered 
Bonthron  to  the  executioner^  by  whom  he  was  asauted  up  the 
ladder,  and  to  all  appearance  despatdied  according  to  the  usual 
forms  of  the  law.  He  seemed  to  struggle  for  life  for  a  minute^ 
but  soon  after  hung  still  and  inanimate.  The  executioner, 
after  remaining  upon  dut^  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  as  if  to 
permit  the  last  spark  of  ufe  to  be  extinguished,  announced  to 
the  admirers  of  such  spectades  that  the  irons  for  the  permanent 
suspension  of  the  carcass  not  having  been  got  ready,  the  con- 
cluding ceremony  of  disembowelling  the  dead  body  and  attach- 
ing it  finally  to  the  gibbet  would  be  deferred  till  the  next 
morning  at  sunrise. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  hour  which  he  had  named,  Master 
Smotherwell  had  a  reasonable  attendance  of  rabble  at  the  place 
of  execution,  to  see  the  final  proceedings  of  justice  with  its 
victim.  But  great  was  the  astonishment  and  resentment  of 
these  amateurs  to  find  that  the  dead  body  had  been  removed 
from  the  gibbet  They  were  not,  however,  long  at  a  loss  to 
guess  the  cause  of  its  disappearance.  Bonthron  had  been  the 
follower  of  a  baron  whose  estates  lay  in  Fife,  and  was  himself  a 
native  of  that  province.  What  was  more  natural  than  that 
some  of  the  Fife  men,  whose  boats  were  frequently  plying  on 
the  river,  shotdd  have  clandestinely  removed  the  body  of  tiieir 
countryman  from  the  place  of  public  shame  ?  The  crowd  vented 
their  rage  against  Smotherwell  for  not  completing  his  job  on 
the  preceding  evening ;  and  had  not  he  and  his  assistant  be- 
taken themselves  to  a  boat,  and  escaped  across  the  Tay,  they 
would  have  run  some  risk  of  being  pelted  to  death.  The  event, 
however,  was  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  be  much 
wondered  at.  Its  real  cause  we  shall  explain  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAPTEB  XXIV 

Let  gftllows  g»pe  for  d^gn,  let  men  go  free. 

Henry  V, 

Thb  inoideDtfl  of  a  narrative  <tf  this  kind  must  be  adapted  to 
each  other^  as  the  wazds  of  a  key  must  tally  accuiatmy  with 
those  of  the  lock  to  which  it  belongs.  The  reader,  however 
gentle,  will  not  hold  himself  obliged  to  lest  satisfied  with  the 
mere  £Eu;t  that  such  and  such  occurrences  took  place,  which  is, 
generally  speaking,  all  that  in  ordinary  life  he  can  know  of 
what  is  passing  around  him ;  but  he  is  desirous,  while  reading 
for  amusement,  of  knowing  the  interior  movements  occasioning 
the  course  of  events.  This  is  a  legitimate  and  reasonable  curi- 
osity; for  every  man  hath  a  right  to  open  and  examine  the 
mechanism  of  his  own  watch,  put  together  for  his  proper  use, 
although  he  is  not  pennitted  to  pry  into  the  interior  of  the 
timepiece  which,  for  general  information,  is  displayed  on  the 
town-steeple. 

It  would  be,  therefore,  uncourteous  to  leave  my  readers  under 
any  doubt  concerning  the  agency  which  removed  the  assassin 
Bonthron  from  the  gallows — an  event  which  some  of  the  Perdi 
citizens  ascribed  to  the  foul  fiend  himself,  while  others  were 
content  to  lay  it  upon  the  natural  dislike  of  Bonthron's  coimtiy- 
men  of  Fife  to  see  him  hanging  on  the  river«de,  as  a  spectacle 
dishonourable  to  their  province. 

About  midnight  succeeding  the  day  when  the  execution  had 
taken  place,  and  while  the  inhabitants  of  Perth  were  deeply 
buried  in  slumber,  three  men  muffled  in  their  cloaks,  and  bear- 
ing a  dark  lantern,  descended  the  alleys  of  a  garden  which  led 
from  the  house  occupied  by  Sir  John  Ramomy  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tay,  where  a  small  boat  lay  moored  to  a  landing-place,  or 
little  projecting  pier.  The  wind  howled  in  a  low  and  melan- 
choly manner  through  the  leafless  shrubs  and  bushes ;  and  a 
pale  moon  '  waded,'  as  it  is  termed  in  Scotland,  amongst  drifting 
douds,  which  seemed  to  threaten  rain.    The  three  individuals 
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entered  tike  boat  with  great  praoaution  to  eecape  obaervatioQ. 
One  of  them  was  a  tall,  powerful  man ;  another  short  and  bent 
downwards;  the  third  middle^dsed,  and  apparently  younger 
than  his  companiona,  well  made,  and  active.  Thus  much  the 
imperfect  light  could  discover.  They  seated  themsdyes  in  the 
boat  and  unmoored  it  from  the  pier. 

'We  must  let  her  drift  with  the  current  till  we  pass  the 
bridge,  where  the  burghers  still  keep  guard;  and  you  know 
the  proverb — ''  A  Perth  arrow  hath  a  p^ect  flight,"  *  said  the 
most  youthful  of  the  party,  who  assumes!  the  office  of  helmsman, 
and  pushed  the  boat  off  from  the  pier ;  whilst  the  others  took 
the  oars,  which  were  muffled,  and  rowed  with  all  precaution 
tm  they  attained  the  middle  of  the  river;  they  then  ceased  their 
effi>rts,  lay  upon  their  cam,  and  trusted  to  the  steersman  for 
keeping  her  in  mid-channel. 

In  tiaa  manner  they  passed  unnoticed  or  disregazded  beneath 
the  stately  Gothic  arclies  of  the  old  bridge,  erected  by  the 
magnificent  patronage  of  Robert  Bruce  in  1329,  and  carried 
away  by  an  inundation  in  1621.  Although  they  heard  the 
voices  of  a  civic  watch,  which,  since  these  disturbances  comr 
menced,  had  been  nightly  maintained  in  that  important  pass, 
no  challenge  was  given ;  and  when  they  were  so  far  down  the 
stream  as  to  be  out  of  hearing  of  these  guardians  of  the  nighty 
they  began  to  row,  but  still  with  precaution,  and  to  converse, 
though  in  a  low  Ume. 

'You  have  found  a  new  trade,  comrade,  since  I  left  you,' 
said  one  of  the  rowers  to  the  other.  '  I  left  you  engaged  in 
tending  a  sick  knight,  and  I  find  you  employed  in  purloining  a 
dead  body  from  the  gallows.' 

'A  living  body,  so  please  your  squirehood,  Master  Buncle, 
or  else  my  craft  hath  failed  of  its  purpose.' 

'So  I  am  told.  Master  Potter^xtfrier;  but^  saving  your  clerk- 
ship,  unless  you  tell  me  your  trick,  I  will  teike  leave  to  doubt 
of  its  success.' 

'  A  simple  toy,  Master  Bunde,  not  likely  to  please  a  genius 
BO  acute  as  that  of  your  vaUancie.  Many,  thus  it  is.  This 
suspension  of  the  human  body,  which  the  vulgar  call  hanging, 
operates  death  by  apoplexia — ^that  is,  the  hlood.  being  unable 
to  return  to  the  heart  by  the  compression  of  the  veins,  it  rushes 
to  the  brain,  and  the  man  dies.  Also^  and  as  an  additional 
cause  of  dissolution,  the  lungs  no  longer  receive  the  needful 
supply  of  the  vital  air,  owing  to  the  ligature  of  the  cord  azound 
the  thorax ;  and  hence  the  patient  perishes.' 
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'  I  underBtand  that  well  enough.  But  how  is  such  a  revul- 
Bion  of  blood  to.  the  brain  to  be  prevented,  sir  medioinert' 
said  the  third  person,  who  was  no  oUier  than  Ramomy's  page, 
Eviot 

'Many,  then,'  replied  Dwining,  'hang  me  the  patient  up  in 
such  fashion  that  the  carotid  arteries  shedl  not  be  compreesed, 
and  the  blood  will  not  determine  to  the  brain,  and  apoplezia 
will  not  take  place ;  and  again,  if  there  be  no  ligature  around 
the  thorax,  the  lungs  will  be  supplied  with  air,  whether  the 
man  be  hanging  in  tihe  middle  heaven  or  standing  on  the  firm 
earth.' 

'  All  this  I  conceive,'  said  Evict ;  '  but  how  these  precautions 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  lii^ging 
is  what  my  dull  brain  cannot  comprehend.' 

'Ah!  good  youth,  thy  valiancie  hath  spoiled  a  fair  wit. 
Hadst  thou  studied  with  me,  thou  shoiddst  have  learned  things 
more  difficult  than  this.  But  here  is  my  trick.  I  get  me 
certain  bandages,  made  of  the  same  substance  with  your  yoimg 
valiancie's  horse-girths,  having  especial  care  that  they  are  of  a 
kind  which  will  not  shrink  on  being  strained,  since  tiiat  would 
spoil  my  experiment.  One  loop  of  this  substance  is  drawn 
under  each  foot,  and  returns  up  either  side  of  the  leg  to  a 
cincture,  with  which  it  is  united ;  these  cinctures  are  donnected 
by  divers  straps  down  the  breast  and  back,  in  order  to  divide 
the  weight.  And  there  are  sundiy  other  conveniences  for  easing 
the  patient,  but  the  chief  is  this :  the  straps,  or  ligatures,  are 
attached  to  a  broad  steel  collar,  curving  outwards,  and  having 
a  hook  or  two,  for  the  better  security  of  the  halter,  which  the 
friendly  executioner  passes  around  that  part  of  the  machine, 
instead  of  applying  it  to  the  bare  throat  of  the  patient  Thus, 
when  thrown  off  from  the  ladder,  the  sufferer  will  find  himself 
suspended,  not  by  his  neck,  if  it  please  you,  but  by  the  steel 
drde,  which  supports  the  loops  in  which  his  feet  are  placed, 
and  on  which  hu  weight  really  rests,  diminished  a  little  by 
similar  supports  imder  each  arm.    Thus,  neither  vein  nor  wind- 

Eipe  being  compressed,  the  man  will  breathe  as  free,  and  his 
lood,  saving  from  fright  and  novelty  of  situation,  will  flow  as 
temperately  as  your  valiancie's  when  you  stand  up  in  your 
stirrups  to  view  a  field  of  battle.' 

'  By  my  faith,  a  quaint  and  rare  device ! '  quoth  Bunde. 
'  Is  it  not  ? '  pursued  the  leech,  '  and  well  worth  being  known 
to  such  mounting  spirits  as  your  valiancies,  since  there  is  no 
knowing  to  what  height  Sir  John  Bamomy's  pupils  may  arrive; 
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and  if  these  be  such  that  it  ib  neoeesaTj  to  desoend  from  them 
by  a  rope,  you  may  find  my  mode  of  management  more  oon- 
▼miient  than  the  conmian  practice.  Many,  but  yon  must  be 
provided  with  a  high-coUared  doublet^  to  conceal  the  ring  of 
steely  and,  above  aSl,  such  a  hanui  9oeitu  as  Smotherwell  to 
adjust  the  noose.' 

'Base  poison-vender/  said  Eviot^  ' men  of  our  calling  die  on' 
the  field  of  battle.' 

'I  will  save  the  lesson,  however,'  replied  Buncle,  'in  case  of 
some  pinching  occasion.  But  what  a  night  the  bloody  hang- 
dog Bonthron  must  have  had  of  it,  dancing  a  pavise  in  mid-air 
to  the  music  of  his  own  shackles,  as  the  night-wind  swings  him 
that  way  and  this ! ' 

'It  were  an  alms-deed  to  leave  him  there,'  said  Evict;  'for 
his  descent  from  the  gibbet  will  but  encourage  him  to  new 
murders.  He  knows  but  two  elements — drunkenness  and 
bloodshed.' 

'Perhaps  Sir  John  Ramomy  might  have  been  of  your 
opinion,'  said  D wining;  'but  it  would  first  have  been  necessary 
to  cut  out  the  rogue's  tongue,  lest  he  had  told  strange  tales 
from  his  airy  height.  And  there  are  other  reasons  that  it 
concerns  not  your  valiancies  to  know.  In  truth,  I  myself  have 
been  generous  in  serving  him,  for  the  fellow  is  built  as  strong 
as  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  his  anatomy  wotdd  have  matched 
any  that  is  in  the  chirurgical  hall  of  Padua.  But  tell  me, 
Master  Buncle,  what  news  bring  you  from  the  doughty 
Douglasl' 

'  They  may  tell  that  know,'  said  Buncle.  '  I  am  the  dull  ass 
that  beiurs  the  message,  and  kens  nought  of  its  purport.  The 
safer  for  myself,  perhaps.  I  carried  letters  from  the  Duke  of 
Albany  and  from  Sir  John  Ramomy  to  the  Douglas,  and  he 
looked  black  as  a  northern  tempest  when  he  opened  theuL  I 
brought  them  answers  from  the  Earl,  at  which  they  smiled 
like  the  sun  when  the  harvest  storm  is  dosing  over  him.  Go 
to  your  ephemerides,  leech,  and  conjure  the  meaning  out  of 
that.' 

'Methinks  I  can  do  so  without  much  cost  of  wit,'  said  the 
chiruigeon ;  '  but  yonder  I  see  in  the  pale  moonlight  our  dead- 
alive.  Should  he  have  screamed  out  to  any  chance  passenger, 
it  were  a  curious  interruption  to  a  night-journey  to  be  hailed 
from  the  top  of  such  a  gallows  as  that.  Hark,  methinks  I  do 
hear  his  groans  amid  the  whistling  of  the  wind  and  the  creaking 
of  the  chains.    So— fair  and  sofdy ;  make  fast  the  boat  with 
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the  grappling,  and  get  out  the  casket  with  my  matters ;  we 
would  be  better  for  a  little  fire,  but  the  light  might  bring 
observation  on  us.  Gome  on,  m j  men  of  yalonr,  march  warily, 
for  we  are  bound  for  the  gallows-foot.  Follow  with  the  lantern ; 
I  trust  the  ladder  has  been  left. 

Sing,  three  meny-men,  and  three  merrj-men, 

^d  three  meny-men  ue  we, 
Thou  on  the  land,  and  I  on  the  sand, 

And  Jack  on  the  gaUows-tawe. ' 

As  they  advanced  to  the  gibbet,  they  could  plainly  hear 
groans,  though  uttered  in  a  low  tone.  Dwining  ventiured  to 
give  a  low  cough  once  or  twice,  by  way  of  signal ;  but  receiving 
no  answer,  *We  had  best  make  hasten'  said  he  to  his  com- 
panions, 'for  our  friend  must  be  in  extremis^  as  he  gives  no 
answer  to  the  signal  which  announces  the  arrival  of  help. 
Come,  let  us  to  the  gear.  I  will  go  up  the  ladder  first  and  cut 
the  rope.  Do  you  two  follow,  one  after  another,  and  take  fast 
hold  of  the  body,  so  that  he  fall  not  when  the  halter  is  un- 
loosed. Keep  sure  gripe,  for  which  the  bandages  will  afford 
you  convenience.  Bethiok  you  that,  though  he  plays  an  owl's 
part  to-night,  he  hath  no  wings,  and  to  fsJl  out  of  a  halter  may 
be  as  dangerous  as  to  fall  into  one.' 

While  he  spoke  thus  with  sneer  and  gibe,  he  ascended  the 
ladder,  and  having  ascertained  that  the  men*at-arms  who 
followed  him  had  die  body  in  their  hold,  he  cut  the  rope,  and 
then  gave  his  aid  to  support  the  almost  lifeless  form  of  the 
criminal. 

By  a  skilful  exertion  of  strength  and  address,  the  body  of 
Bonthron  was  placed  safely  on  the  ground ;  and  the  faint  yet 
certain  existence  of  life  having  been  ascertained,  it  was  thence 
transported  to  the  river^de,  where,  shrouded  by  the  bank,  the 
party  might  be  best  concealed  from  observation,  while  the  leech 
employed  himself  in  the  necessary  means  of  recalling  animation, 
wiUi  which  he  had  taken  care  to  provide  himself. 

For  this  purpose  he  first  freed  the  recovered  person  from 
his  shaddes,  which  the  executioner  had  left  unlocked  on 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  disengaged  the  complicated 
envelopes  and  bandages  by  which  he  had  been  suspended.  It 
was  some  time  ere  Dwining's  e^rts  succeeded ;  for,  in  despite 
of  the  skill  with  which  his  machine  had  been  constructed,  the 
straps  designed  to  support  the  body  had  stretched  so  consider- 
ably as  to  occasicm  the  sense  of  suffocation  becoming  extremely 
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overpowering.  But  the  address  of  the  surgeon  triumphed  over 
all  obstacles ;  and,  after  sneering  and  stretching  himself,  with 
one  or  two  brief  conyulsions,  Bonthron  gave  deoided  proofs  of 
reanimation,  by  arresting  the  hand  of  the  operator  as  it  was  in 
the  act  of  dropping  strong  waters  on  his  breast  and  throat, 
and,  directing  the  bottle  which  contained  them  to  his  lips,  he 
took,  almost  perforce,  a  considerable  gulp  of  the  contents. 

'  It  is  spiritual  essence  double  distilled,'  said  the  astonished 
operator,  '  and  would  blister  the  throat  and  bum  the  stomach 
of  anj  other  man.  But  this  extraordinary  beast  la  so  imlike 
all  other  human  creatures,  that  I  should  not  wonder  if  it 
brought  him  to  the  complete  possession  of  his  faculties.' 

Bonthron  seemed  to  confirm  this :  he  started  with  a  strong 
convulsion,  sat  up,  stared  around,  and  indicated  some  conscioua- 
ness  of  existence. 

'Wine — ^wine,'  were  the  first  words  which  he  articulated. 

The  leech,  gave  him  a  draught  of  medicated  wine,  mixed 
with  water.  He  rejected  it,  under  the  dishonourable  epithet 
of  'kennel- washings,'  and  again  uttered  the  words,  'Wine- 
wine.' 

'Nay,  take  it  to  thee,  i'  the  devU's  name,'  said  the  leech, 
'since  none  but  he  can  judge  of  thy  constitution.' 

A  draught,  long  and  deep  enough  to  have  discomposed  the 
intellects  of  any  other  person,  was  found  effectual  in  recalling 
those  of  Bonthron  to  a  more  perfect  state ;  though  he  betrayed 
no  recollection  of  where  he  was  or  what  had  befisdlen  him,  and 
in  his  brief  and  sullen  manner  asked  why  he  was  brought  to 
the  rive»iide  at  this  time  of  night. 

'Another  frolic  of  the  wild  Prince,  for  drenching  me  as  he 
did  before.    Nails  and  blood,  but  I  wotdd ' 

'Hold  thy  peace,'  interrupted  Evict,  'and  be  thankful,  I 
pray  you,  if  you  have  any  thankfulness  in  you,  that  thy  body 
is  not  crow's  meat,  and  thy  soul  in  a  place  where  water  is  too 
scarce  to  duck  thee.' 

'  I  begin  to  bethink  me,'  said  the  rufiBan ;  and  raising  the 
flask  to  Mb  mouth,  which  he  saluted  with  a  long  and  hearty 
kiss,  he  set  the  empty  bottle  on  the  earth,  dropp^  his  head  on 
his  bosom,  and  seemed  to  muse  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
his  confused  recolleotionB. 

'  We  can  abide  the  issue  of  his  meditations  no  longer,'  said 
Dwining;  'he  will  be  better  after  he  has  slept.  Up,  sir  1  you 
have  been  riding  the  air  these  some  hours ;  try  if  the  water  be 
not  an  easier  mode  of  conveyance.    Tour  valouzs  must  lend  me 
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a  hand.  I  can  no  more  lift  this  mass  than  I  could  raise  in  my 
arms  a  slaughtered  bull.' 

^  Stand  upright  on  thine  own  f eet^  Bonthron^  now  we  have 
placed  thee  upon  them,'  said  Evict. 

'I  cannoti'  answered  the  patient.  'Every  drop  of  blood 
tingles  in  my  veins  as  if  it  had  pin-points,  and  my  knees  refuse 
to  bear  their  burden.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  1 
This  is  some  practice  of  thine,  thou  dog  leech ! ' 

'Ay — ay,  so  it  is,  honest  Bonthron,'  said  Dwining — '  a  practice 
thou  shalt  thank  me  for  when  thou  comest  to  learn  it.  In  the 
meanwhile,  stretch  down  in  the  stem  of  that  boat,  and  let  me 
wrap  this  cloak  about  thee.'  Assisted  into  the  boat  accord- 
ingly, Bonthron  was  deposited  there  as  conveniently  as  things 
admitted  of.  He  answered  their  attentions  with  one  or  two 
snorts  resembling  the  grunt  of  a  boar  who  has  got  some  food 
particularly  agreeable  to  him. 

'And  now,  Buncle,'  said  the  chirurgeon,  'your  valiant 
squireship  knows  your  charge.  You  are  to  carry  this  lively 
cargo  by  the  river  to  Newbuigh,  where  you  are  to  dispose  of 
him  as  you  wot  of ;  meantime,  here  are  his  shackles  and  band- 
ages, the  marks  of  his  confinement  and  liberation.  Bind  them 
up  together,  and  fling  them  into  the  deepest  pool  you  pass 
over ;  for,  foimd  in  your  possession,  they  might  tell  tales  against 
us  all.  This  low,  light  breath  of  wind  from  the  west  will  per^ 
mit  you  to  use  a  sail  as  soon  as  the  light  comes  in  and  you  are 
tired  of  rowing.  Your  other  valiande,  Master  Page  Evict,  must 
be  content  to  return  to  Perth  with  me  a-foot,  for  here  severs 
our  fair  company.  Take  with  thee  the  lantern,  Buncle,  for 
thou  wilt  require  it  more  than  we,  and  see  thou  send  me  back 
my  flasket.' 

As  the  pedestrians  returned  to  Perth,  Evict  expressed  his 
belief  that  Bonthron's  understanding  would  never  recover  the 
shock  which  tenor  had  inflicted  upon  it,  and  which  appeared 
to  him  to  have  disturbed  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  in 
particular  his  memory. 

'It  is  not  so,  an  it  please  your  pagehood,'  said  the  leech. 
'Bonthron's  intellect,  such  as  it  is,  hath  a  solid  character:  it 
will  but  vacillate  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum  which  hath  been 
put  in  motion,  and  then  will  rest  in  its  proper  point  of  gravity. 
Our  memory  is,  of  all  our  powers  of  mind,  that  which  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  suspended.  Deep  intoxication  or  sound 
sleep  alike  destroy  it,  and  yet  it  returns  when  the  drunkard 
becomes  sober  or  the  sleeper  is  awakened.     Terror  sometimes 
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produces  the  same  effects.  I  knew  at  Paris  a  criminal  con- 
demned to  die  by  the  halter,  who  suffered  the  sentence  accord- 
ingly, showing  no  particular  degree  of  timidity  upon  the 
scaffold,  and  behaving  and  expressing  himself  as  men  in  the 
same  condition  are  wont  to  do.  Accident  did  for  him  what  a 
little  ingenious  practice  hath  done  for  our  amiable  friend  from 
whom  we  but  now  parted.  He  was  cut  down  and  given  to  his 
friends  before  life  was  extinct^  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
restore  him.  But,  though  he  recovered  in  other  particulars,  he 
remembered  but  little  of  his  trial  and  sentence.  Of  his  con- 
fession on  the  morning  of  his  execution — ^he !  he !  he !  (in  his 
usual  chuckling  manner) — he  remembered  him  not  a  word. 
Neither  of  leaving  the  prison,  nor  of  his  passage  to  the  Gr^e, 
where  he  suffered,  nor  of  the  devout  speeches  with  which  he — 
he !  he !  he  ! — edified — ^he !  he  1  he  ! — so  many  good  Christians, 
nor  of  ascending  the  fatal  tree,  nor  of  taking  the  fatal  leap, 
had  my  revenant  the  slightest  recollection.'^  But  here  we  reach 
the  point  where  we  must  separate ;  for  it  were  unfits  should  we 
meet  any  of  the  watch,  that  we  be  found  together,  and  it  were 
also  prudent  that  w«  enter  the  city  by  difierent  gates.  My 
profession  forms  an  excuse  for  my  going  and  coming  at  all 
times.  Your  valiant  pagehood  will  make  such  explanation  as 
may  seem  sufficing.' 

'  I  shall  make  my  will  a  sufficient  excuse  if  I  am  interro- 
gated,' said  the  haughty  young  man.  '  Yet  I  will  avoid  inter- 
ruption, if  possible.  The  moon  is  quite  obscured,  and  the  road 
as  black  as  a  wolf's  mouth.' 

'  Tut^'  said  the  physicianer,  'let  not  your  valour  care  for  that : 
we  shall  tread  darker  paths  ere  it  be  long.' 

Without  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  these  evil-boding 
sentences,  and  indeed  hardly  listening  to  them  in  the  pride  and 
recklessness  of  his  nature,  the  page  of  Bamomy  parted  from  his 
ingenious  and  dangerous  companion,  and  each  took  his  own 
way. 

*  See  Survival  after  HangiDg.   Note  ift. 


CHAPTEE  XXV 

The  ooone  of  true  love  never  did  ran  smootb. 

Shakbpsabe. 

Thb  ominoos  anxiety  of  our  annooier  had  not  played  him  false. 
When  the  good  glover  parted  with  his  intended  son-in-law, 
after  the  judioial  comhat  had  been  decided,  he  found,  what  he 
indeed  had  expected,  that  his  fair  daughter  was  in  no  favour- 
able disposition  towards  her  lover.  But  although  he  perceived 
that  Catharine  was  cold,  restrained,  collected,  had  cast  away 
the  appearance  of  mortal  passion,  and  listened  with  a  reserve, 
implying  contempt^  to  the  most  splendid  description  he  could 
give  her  of  the  combat  in  the  Skinners'  Yards,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  take  the  least  notice  of  her  altered  manner,  but 
to  speak  of  her  marriage  with  his  son  Henry  as  a  thing  which 
must  of  course  take  place.  At  length,  when  she  began,  as  on 
a  former  occasion,  to  intimate  that  her  attachment  to  the 
armourer  did  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  friendship,  that  she 
was  resolved  never  to  marry,  that  the  pretended  judicial 
combat  was  a  mockery  of  the  divine  will,  and  of  human  laws, 
the  glover  not  unnaturaUy  grew  angry. 

'I  cannot  read  thy  thoughts,  wench;  nor  can  I  pretend  to 
guess  under  what  wicked  delusion  it  is  that  you  kiss  a  declared 
lover,  suffer  him  to  kiss  you,  run  to  his  house  when  a  report 
is  spread  of  his  death,  and  fling  yourself  into  his  arms  when  you 
find  him  alone  [alive].  All  this  shows  very  well  in  a  girl  pre- 
pared to  obey  her  parents  in  a  match  sanctioned  by  her  father; 
but  such  tokens  of  intimacy,  bestowed  on  one  whom  a  young 
woman  cannot  esteem,  and  is  determined  not  to  marry,  are 
uncomely  and  unmaidenly.  You  have  already  been  more 
bounteous  of  your  favoura  to  Henry  Smith  than  your  mother, 
whom  God  assoilzie,  ever  was  to  me  before  I  married  her.  I 
tell  thee,  Catharine,  this  trifling  with  the  love  of  an  honest 
man  is  what  I  neither  can,  will,  nor  ought  to  endure.  I  have 
given  my  consent  to  the  match,  and  I  insist  it  shall  take  place 
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without  delay,  and  that  you  reoeive  Henry  Wynd  to-morrow, 
as  a  man  whose  bride  you  are  to  be  with  all  despatch.' 

'A  power  more  potent  than  yours,  father,  will  say  no»' 
replied  Catharine. 

'  I  will  risk  it ;  my  power  is  a  lawful  one,  that  of  a  father 
over  a  chUd,  and  an  erring  child,'  answered  her  father.  '  God 
and  man  allow  of  my  influence.' 

'  Then,  may  Heaven  help  us  ! '  said  Catharine ;  *  for,  if  you 
are  obstinate  in  your  purpose,  we  are  all  lost.' 

'We  can  expect  no  help  from  Heaven,'  said  the  glover, 
'  wheif  we  act  with  indiscretion.  I  am  clerk  enough  myself  to 
know  that ;  and  that  your  causeless  resistance  to  my  will  is 
sinful,  every  priest  will  inform  you.  Ay,  and  more  than  that» 
you  have  spoken  degradingly  of  the  blessed  appeal  to  God  in 
the  combat  of  ordeal.  TaJEe  heed!  for  the  Holy  Church  is 
awakened  to  watch  her  sheepfold,  and  to  extirpate  heresy  by 
fire  and  steel ;  so  much  I  warn  thee  of.' 

Catharine  uttered  a  suppressed  exclamation;  and,  with 
difficulty  compelling  herself  to  assume  an  appearance  of  com- 
posure, promised  her  father  that»  if  he  would  spare  her  any 
farther  discussion  of  the  subject  till  to-morrow  moming,  she 
would  then  meet  him,  determined  to  make  a  full  discovery  of 
her  sentiments. 

With  this  promise  Simon  Glover  was  obliged  to  romain 
contented,  though  extremely  anxious  for  the  postponed  ex- 
planation. It  could  not  be  levity  or  fickleness  of  character 
which  induced  his  daughter  to  act  with  so  much  apparent  in- 
consistency towards  the  man  of  his  choice,  and  whom  she  had 
so  lately  unequivocally  owned  to  be  also  the  man  of  her  own. 
What  external  force  thero  could  exist,  of  a  kind  powerful 
enough  to  change  the  resolutions  she  had  so  decidedly  ex- 
pressed within  twenty-four  hours,  was  a  matter  of  complete 
mystery. 

'  But  I  will  be  as  obstinate  as  she  can  be,'  thought  the  glover, 
'and  she  shall  either  marry  Henry  Smith  without  farther 
delay  or  old  Simon  Glover  will  know  an  excellent  reason  to 
the  contrary.' 

The  subject  was  not  renewed  during  the  evening ;  but  early 
on  the  next  morning,  just  at  sun-rising,  Catharine  knelt  beforo 
the  bed  in  which  her  parent  still  slumbered.  Her  heart  sobbed 
as  if  it  would  burst,  and  her  tears  fell  thick  upon  her  father's 
face.  The  good  old  man  awoke,  looked  up,  crossed  his  child's 
forehead,  and  kissed  her  affectionately. 
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'I  imderstand  thee,  Kate/  he  said ;  'thou  art  come  to  eon- 
f  essioii,  and,  I  trusty  art  desirous  to  escape  a  heavy  penance  by 
being  sincere.' 

Catharine  was  silent  for  an  instant. 

'  I  need  not  ask,  my  father,  if  you  remember  the  Carthusian 
monk,  Clement^  and  his  preadungs  and  lessons;  at  which 
indeed  you  assisted  so  often,  that  you  cannot  be  ignorant  men 
called  you  one  of  his  conveits,  and  with  greater  justice  termed 
me  so  likewise!' 

'  I  am  aware  of  both,'  said  the  old  man,  raising  himself  on 
his  elbow ;  *  but  I  defy  foul  fame  to  show  that  I  ever  bwned 
him  in  any  heretical  proposition,  though  I  loved  to  hear  him 
talk  of  the  corruptions  of  the  churcb^  the  misgovemment  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  wild  ignorance  of  the  poor,  proving,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  the  sole  virtue  of  our  commonweal,  its 
strength  and  its  estimation,  lay  among  the  burgher  craft  of 
the  better  class,  which  I  received  as  comfortable  doctrine,  and 
creditable  to  the  town.  And  if  he  preached  other  than  right 
doctrine,  wherefore  did  his  superiors  in  the  Carthusian  convent 
permit  it  f  If  the  shepherds  turn  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 
into  the  flock,  they  &ould  not  blame  the  sheep  for  being 
worried.' 

*  They  endured  his  preaching,  nay,  they  encouraged  it,'  said 
Catharine,  *  while  the  vices  of  &e  l^aty,  the  contentions  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor  were  the  subject  of  his 
censure,  and  they  rejoiced  in  the  crowds,  who,  attracted  to  the 
Carthusian  church,  forsook  those  of  the  other  convents.  But 
the  hypocrites — for  such  they  are — joined  with  the  other 
fraternities  in  accusing  their  preacher  Clement,  when,  passing 
from  censuring  the  crimes  of  the  state,  he  began  to  display  the 
pride,  ignorance,  and  luxury  of  the  churchmen  themselves, 
their  thirst  of  power,  their  usurpation  over  men's  consciences, 
and  their  desire  to  augment  their  worldly  wealth.' 

'  For  God's  sake,  Catharine,'  said  her  father,  *  speak  within 
doors :  your  voice  rises  in  tone  and  your  speech  in  bitterness, 
your  eyes  sparkle.  It  is  owing  to  this  zeal  in  what  concerns 
you  no  more  than  others  that  malicious  persons  fix  upon  you 
the  odious  and  dangerous  name  of  a  heretic' 

'You  know  I  speak  no  more  than  what  is  truth,'  said 
Catharine,  'and  which  you  yourself  have  avouched  often.' 

'  By  needle  and  buckskin,  no  1 '  answered  the  glover,  hastily. 
'  Woiddst  thou  have  me  avouch  what  might  cost  me  life  and 
limb,  land  and  goods  t      For  a  full  commission  hath  been 
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granted  for  taking  and  trying  heretics,  upon  whom  is  laid  the 
cause  of  all  late  tumults  and  miscarriages;  wherefore,  few 
words  are  best»  wench.  I  am  ever  of  mind  with  the  old 
maker — 

Since  word  is  thnll  and  thongkt  is  free, 

Keep  well  thy  tongae,  I  oonnMl  thee.'~ 


»• 


'The  counsel  comes  too  late,  father,'  answered  Catharine, 
sinking  down  on  a  chair  by  her  father's  bedside.  '  The  words 
have  been  spoken  and  heiud ;  and  it  is  indited  against  Simon 
Glover,  buxgess  in  Perth,  that  he  hath  spoken  irreverent  dis- 
courses of  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Church.' 

'As  I  live  by  knife  and  needle,'  interrupted  Simon,  'it  is  a 
lie !    I  never  was  so  silly  as  to  speak  of  what  I  understood  not.' 

'And  hath  slandered  the  anointed  of  the  church,  both  regular 
and  secular,'  continued  Catharine. 

'Nay,  I  will  never  deny  the  truth,'  said  the  glover:  'an 
idle  word  I  may  have  spoken  at  the  ale-bench,  or  over  a  pottle- 
pot  of  wine,  or  in  right  sure  company ;  but  else,  my  tongue  is 
not  one  to  run  my  head  into  peril.' 

'So  you  think,  my  deai^est  father;  but  your  slightest  lan- 
guage has  been  espied,  your  best-meaning  phrases  have  been 
perverted,  and  you  are  in  dittay  as  a  gross  railer  against  church 
and  churchmen,  and  for  holding  discourse  against  them  with 
loose  and  profligate  persons,  such  as  the  deceased  Oliver  Proud- 
fute,  the  smith  Heniy  of  the  Wynd,  and  others,  set  forth  as 
commending  the  doctrines  of  Father  Clement,  whom  they  chazge 
with  seven  rank  heresies,  and  seek  for  with  staff  and  spear,  to 
try  him  to  the  death.  But  that,'  said  Catharine,  kneeling,  and 
looking  upwards  with  the  aspect  of  one  of  those  beauteous  saints 
whom  the  Catholics  have  given  to  the  fine  arts — '  that  they  shall 
never  do.  He  hath  escaped  from  the  net  of  the  fowler ;  and,  I 
thank  Heaven,  it  was  by  my  means.' 

'  Thy  means,  girl — art  thou  mad  9 '  said  the  amased  glover. 

'  I  will  not  deny  what  I  glory  in,'  answered  Catharine :  '  it 
was  by  my  means  that  Conachar  was  led  to  come  hither  with  a 
party  of  men  and  carry  off  the  old  man,  who  is  now  far  beyond 
the  Highland  line.' 

'0  my  rash — my  unlucky  child!'  said  the  glover,  'hast 
thou  dared  to  aid  the  escape  of  one  accused  of  heresy,  and  to 
invite  Highlanders  in  arms  to  interfere  with  the  administration 
of  justice  within  burgh  f    Alas  1  thou  hast  offended  both  against 

*  See  lines  of  OUHftker.    NoteM. 
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the  laws  of  the  church  and  those  of  the  realm.  What — ^what 
would  become  of  us,  were  this  knownf ' 

'It  is  known,  my  dear  lather,'  said  the  maiden,  firmly — 
'known  even  to  those  who  will  be  the  most  willing  avengers  of 
the  deed.' 

'This  must  be  some  idle  notion,  Catharine,  or  some  trick  of 
those  cogging  priests  and  nuns ;  it  accords  not  with  thy  late 
cheerful  williagness  to  wed  Henry  Smith.' 

'Alas!  dearest  father,  remember  the  dismal  surprise  occa- 
sioned by  his  reported  death,  and  the  joyful  amasement  at  find- 
ing him  alive ;  and  deem  it  not  wonder  if  I  permitted  myself, 
under  your  protection,  to  say  more  than  my  reflection  justified. 
But  then  I  knew  not  the  worsts  and  thought  the  danger  exag- 
gerated. Alas !  I  was  yesterday  fearfully  undeceived,  when  the 
abbess  herself  came  hitiier,  and  with  her  the  Dominican.  They 
showed  me  the  commission,  under  the  broad  seal  of  Scotland, 
for  inquiring  into  and  punishing  heresy ;  they  showed  me  your 
name  and  my  own  in  a  list  of  suspected  persons ;  and  it  was 
with  tears — real  tears,  that  the  abbess  conjured  me  to  avert  a 
dreadful  fate  by  a  speedy  retreat  into  the  cloister,  and  that 
the  monk  pledged  his  word  that  you  should  not  be  molested  if 
I  complied.' 

'  The  foul  fiend  take  them  both  for  weeping  crocodiles ! '  said 
the  glover. 

'Alas!'  replied  Catharine,  'complaint  or  anger  will  little 
help  us ;  but  you  see  I  have  had  real  cause  for  this  present 
alarm.' 

'Alarm !  call  it  utter  ruin.  Alas !  my  reckless  child,  where 
was  your  prudence  when  you  ran  headlong  into  such  a  snare  f 

'Hear  me,  father,'  said  Catharine;  'there  is  still  one  mode 
of  safety  held  out :  it  is  one  which  I  have  often  proposed,  and 
for  which  I  have  in  vain  supplicated  your  permission.' 

'I  understand  you — ^the  convent,'  said  her  father.  'But^ 
Catharine,  what  abbess  or  prioress  woidd  dare ' 

'  That  I  will  explain  to  you,  father,  and  it  will  also  show  the 
circumstances  which  have  made  me  seem  unsteady  of  resolution 
to  a  degree  which  has  brought  censure  upon  me  from  yourself 
and  others.  Our  confessor,  old  Father  Francis,  whom  I  chose 
from  the  Dominican  convent  at  your  command ' 

'Ay,  truly,'  interrupted  the  glover;  'and  I  so  counselled 
and  commanded  thee,  in  order  to  take  off  the  report  that 
thy  conscience  was  altogether  under  the  direction  of  Father 
Clement' 
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'  Well,  this  Father  Francis  has  at  different  times  urged  and 
provoked  me  to  converse  on  such  matters  as  he  judged  I  was 
likely  to  learn  something  of  from  the  Carthusian  preacher. 
Heaven  forgive  me  my  blindness !  I  fell  into  the  snare,  spoke 
freely,  and,  as  he  argued  gently,  as  one  who  would  fain  be  con- 
vinced, I  even  spoke  warmly  in  defence  of  what  I  believed  de- 
voutly. The  confessor  assumed  not  his  real  aspect  and  betrayed 
not  ms  secret  purpose  until  he  had  learned  all  that  I  had  to 
tell  him.  It  was  then  that  he  threatened  me  with  temporal 
punishment  and  with  eternal  condemnation.  Had  his  threats 
reached  me  alone,  I  could  have  stood  firm ;  for  their  cruelty  on 
earth  I  could  have  endured,  and  their  power  beyond  this  Hfe  I 
have  no  belief  in/ 

'For  Heaven's  sake!'  said  the  glover,  who  was  wellnigh 
beside  himself  at  perceiving  at  every  new  word  the  increasing 
extremity  of  his  daughter's  danger,  *  beware  of  blaspheming  the 
Holy  Church,  whose  arms  are  as  prompt  to  strike  as  her  ears 
are  sharp  to  hear.' 

'To  me,'  said  the  Maid  of  Perth,  again  looking  up,  'the 
tenors  of  the  threatened  denunciations  would  have  been  of 
little  avail ;  but  when  they  spoke  of  involving  thee^  my  father, 
in  the  charge  against  me,  I  own  I  trembled,  and  dedredto  com- 
promise. The  Abbess  Martha,  of  Elcho  nunneiy,  being  my 
mother's  kinswoman,  I  told  her  my  distresses,  and  obtained  her 
promise  that  she  would  receive  me,  if,  renouncing  worldly  love 
and  thoughts  of  wedlock,  I  would  take  the  veil  in  her  sister- 
hood. She  had  conversation  on  the  topic,  I  doubt  not,  with 
the  Dominican  Francis,  and  both  joined  in  singing  the  same 
song,  "fiemain  in  the  world,"  said  they,  "and  thy  father  and 
thou  shall  be  brought  to  trial  as  heretics ;  assume  the  veil,  and 
the  errors  of  both  shall  be  forgiven  and  cancelled."  They  spoke 
not  even  of  recantation  of  errors  of  doctrine :  all  should  be  peace 
if  I  would  but  enter  the  convent.' 

'  I  doubt  not — ^I  doubt  not,'  said  Simon :  '  the  old  glover  is 
thought  rich,  and  his  wealth  would  follow  his  daughter  to  the 
convent  of  Elcho,  unless  what  the  Dominicans  might  claim  as 
their  own  share.  So  this  was  thy  call  to  the  veU,  these  thy 
objections  to  Heniy  Wynd  1 ' 

'  Indeed,  father,  the  course  was  urged  on  all  hands,  nor  did 
my  own  mind  recoil  from  it.  Sir  John  Bamomy  threatened 
me  with  the  powerful  vengeance  of  the  young  Prince,  if  I  con- 
tinued to  repel  his  wicked  suit ;  and  as  for  poor  Henxy,  it  is 
but  of  late  that  I  have  discovered,  to  my  own  surprise — ^that — 
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that  I  love  his  virtues  more  than  I  didike  his  faults.  Alas ! 
the  discoTeiy  has  only  been  made  to  render  my  quitting  the 
world  more  difficult  than  when  I  thought  I  had  thee  only  to 
regret.' 

She  rested  her  head  on  her  hand  and  wept  bitterly. 

'All  this  is  folly/  said  the  glover.  'Never  was  there  an 
extremity  so  pinching,  but  what  a  wise  man  might  find  counsel 
if  he  was  danng  enough  to  act  upon  it.  This  has  never  been 
the  land  or  the  people  over  whom  priests  could  rule  in  the 
name  of  Rome,  without  their  usurpation  being  controlled.  If 
they  are  to  punish  each  honest  burgher  who  says  the  monks 
love  gold,  and  that  the  lives  of  some  of  them  cry  shame  upon 
the  doctrines  they  teach,  why,  truly,  Stephen  Smotherwell  will 
not  lack  employment;  and  if  all  foolidi  maidens  are  to  be 
secluded  from  the  world  because  they  follow  the  erring  doctrines 
of  a  popular  preaching  friar,  they  must  enlarge  the  nunneries 
and  receive  their  inmates  on  slighter  composition.  Our  privileges 
have  been  often  defended  against  the  Pope  himself  by  our  good 
monarohs  of  yore,  and  when  he  pretended  to  interfere  with  the 
temporal  government  of  the  kingdom,  there  wanted  not  a  Scottish 
Parliament  who  told  him  his  duty  in  a  letter  that  should  have 
been  written  in  letters  of  gold.  I  have  seen  the  epistle  myself, 
and  though  I  could  not  read  it»  the  very  sight  of  the  seals  of 
the  right  reverend  prelates  and  noble  and  true  barons  which 
hung  at  it  made  my  heart  leap  for  joy.  Thou  shouldst  not 
have  kept  this  secret,  my  child — ^but  it  is  no  time  to  tax  thee 
with  thy  fault.  Go  down,  get  me  some  food.  I  will  mount 
instantly,  and  go  to  our  Lord  Provost  and  have  his  advice, 
and,  as  I  trust,  his  protection  and  that  of  other  true-hearted 
Scottish  nobles,  who  will  not  see  a  true  man  trodden  down  for 
an  idle  word.' 

'Alas!  my  father,'  said  Catharine,  'it  was  even  this  im- 
petuosity which  I  dreaded.  I  knew  if  I  made  my  plaint  to 
you  there  would  soon  be  fire  and  feud,  as  if  religion,  though 
sent  to  us  by  the  Father  of  peace,  were  fit  only  to  be  the 
mother  of  discord;  and  hence  I  could  now — even  now — ^give 
up  the  world,  and  retire  with  my  sorrow  among  the  sisters  of 
Elcho,  would  you  but  let  me  be  the  sacrifice.  Only,  father — 
comfort  poor  Henry  when  we  are  parted  for  ever;  and  do  not 
— do  not  let  him  think  of  me  too  har^y .  Say  Catharine  will 
never  vex  him  more  by  her  remonstrances,  but  that  she  will 
never  forget  him  in  her  prayers.' 

'  The  girl  hath  a  tongue  that  would  make  a  Saracen  weep,' 
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said  her  father,  his  own  eyes  sympathisiiig  with  those  of  his 
daughter.  'But  I  will  not  yield  way  to  this  combination 
between  the  nun  and  the  priest  to  rob  me  of  my  only  child. 
Away  with  you,  girl,  and  let  me  don  my  clothes;  and  prepare 
yourself  to  obey  me  in  what  I  may  have  to  recommend  for 
your  safety.  Qet  a  few  clothes  together,  and  what  valuables 
thou  hast;  also,  take  the  keys  of  my  iron  box,  which  poor 
Henry  Smith  gave  me,  and  divide  what  gold  you  find  into  two 
portions ;  put  the  one  into  a  purse  for  thyself,  and  the  other 
into  the  quilted  girdle  which  I  made  on  purpose  to  wear  on 
journeys.  Thus  both  shall  be  provided,  in  case  fate  shoidd 
sunder  us ;  in  which  event>  God  send  the  whirlwind  may  take 
the  withezed  leaf  and  spare  the  green  one !  Let  them  make 
ready  my  horse  instantly,  and  the  white  jennet  that  I  bought 
for  thee  but  a  day  since,  hoping  to  see  thee  ride  to  St.  John's 
Kirk  with  maids  and  matrons,  as  blythe  a  bride  as  ever  crossed 
the  holy  threshold.  But  it  skills  not  talking.  Away,  and 
remember  that  the  saints  help  those  who  are  willing  to  help 
themselves.  Not  a  word  in  answer ;  begone,  I  say — ^no  wUf  ul- 
ness  now.  The  pilot  in  calm  weather  will  let  a  sea-boy  trifle 
with  the  rudder;  but»  by  my  soul,  when  winds  howl  and  waves 
arise,  he  stands  by  the  helm  himself.    Away — ^no  reply.' 

Catharine  left  the  room  to  execute,  as  well  as  she  might,  the 
commands  of  her  father,  who,  gentle  in  disposition  and  devotedly 
attached  to  his  child,  suffered  her  often,  as  it  seemed,  to  guide 
and  rule  both  herself  and  him;  yet  who^  as  she  Imew,  was 
wont  to  claim  filial  obedience  and  exercise  parental  authority 
with  sufficient  strictness  when  the  occasion  seemed  to  require 
an  enforcement  of  domestic  discipline. 

While  the  fair  Catharine  was  engaged  in  executing  her 
father's  behests,  and  the  good  old  glover  was  hastily  attiring 
himself,  as  one  who  was  about  to  take  a  journey,  a  horse's 
tramp  was  heard  in  the  narrow  street.  The  horseman  was 
wrapped  in  his  riding-doak,  having  the  eape  of  it  drawn  up^ 
as  if  to  hide  the  under  part  of  his  face,  while  his  bonnet  was 
pulled  over  his  brows,  and  a  broad  plume  obscured  his  upper 
features.  He  sprung  from  the  saddle,  and  Dorothy  had  scarce 
time  to  reply  to  his  inquiries  that  the  glover  was  in  his  bed- 
room, ere  the  stranger  had  ascended  the  stair  and  entered  the 
sleeping-apartment.  Simon,  astonished  and  alarmed,  and  dis- 
posed to  see  in  this  early  visitant  an  apparitor  or  sumner, 
come  to  attach  him  and  his  daughter,  was  much  relieved  when, 
as  the  stranger  doffed  the  bonnet  and  threw  the  skirt  of  the 
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mantle  from  his  lace,  he  reoogniaed  the  knightly  provost  of 
the  Fair  Gily,  a  visit  from  whom  at  any  time  was  a  favour  of 
no  ordinary  degree,  bat,  being  made  at  such  an  hour,  had 
something  marvellous,  and,  connected  with  the  dreumstances 
of  the  times,  even  alarming. 

'  Sir  Patrick  Gharteris  I '  said  the  glover.  '  This  high  honour 
done  to  your  poor  beadsman ' 

*  Husn ! '  said  the  knight^  '  there  is  no  time  for  idle  civili- 
ties. I  came  hither  because  a  man  is,  in  trying  occasionB,  his 
own  safest  page,  and  I  can  remain  no  longer  than  to  bid  thee 
fly^  good  glover,  since  warrants  are  to  be  granted  this  day  in 
council  for  the  arrest  of  thy  daughter  and  thee^  under  chaige 
of  heresy ;  and  delay  will  cost  you  both  your  liberty  for  certain, 
and  perhaps  your  lives.' 

'  I  have  heard  something  of  such  a  matter,'  said  the  glover, 
'  and  was  this  instant  setting  forth  to  Kinfauns  to  plead  my 
innocence  of  this  scandalous  charge,  to  ask  your  lordship's 
counsel,  and  to  implore  your  protection.' 

'Thy  innocence,  friend  Simon,  will  avail  thee  but  little 
before  prejudiced  judges ;  my  advice  is,  in  one  word,  to  fly,  and 
widt  for  happier  times.  As  for  my  protection,  we  must  tany 
till  the  tide  turns  ere  it  will  in  any  sort  avail  thee.  But  if 
thou  canst  lie  concealed  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  churchmen,  who,  by  siding  with  the  Duke  of 
Albany  in  court  intrigue,  and  by  alleging  the  decay  of  the 
purity  of  Catholic  doctrine  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  present 
national  misfortunes,  have,  at  least  for  the  present  hour,  an 
irresistible  authority  over  the  King,  will  receive  a  check.  In 
the  meanwhile,  however,  know  that  King  Robert  hath  not 
only  given  way  to  this  general  warrant  for  inquisition  after 
heresy,  but  hath  confirmed  the  Pope's  nomination  of  Henry 
WartUaw  to  be  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Primate  of 
Scotland ;*  thus  yielding  to  Rome  those  freedoms  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  Scottish  Church  which  his  ancestors,  from  the  time 
of  Malcolm  Canmore,  have  so  boldly  defended.  His  brave 
fathers  would  have  rather  subscribed  a  covenant  with  the 
devil  than  yielded  in  such  a  matter  to  the  pretensions  of 
Rome.' 

'Alas,  and  what  remedy f 

'None,  old  man,  save  in  some  sudden  court  change,'  said 
Sur  Patrick.  '  The  King  is  but  like  a  mirror,  which,  having 
no  light  itself,  reflects  back  with  equal  readiness  any  which  is 

*  Sm  Heniy  Waidlftw.    Note  47. 
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plaoed  near  to  it  for  the  time.  Now,  although  the  Douglas  is 
banded  with  Albany,  yet  the  Earl  is  unfavourable  to  the  high 
claims  of  those  domineering  priests,  having  quarrelled  with 
them  about  the  exactions  which  his  retinue  hatii  raised  on  the 
Abbot  of  Arbroath.  He  will  come  back  again  with  a  high 
hand,  for  Veport  says  the  Earl  of  March  hath  fled  before  him. 
When  he  returns  we  shall  have  a  changed  world,  for  his 
presence  will  control  Albany;  especially  as  many  nobles,  and 
I  myself,  as  I  tell  you  in  confidence,  are  resolved  to  league 
with  him  to  defend  the  general  right.  Thy  exile,  therefore, 
will  end  with  his  return  to  our  court.  Thou  hast  but  to  seek 
thee  some  temporary  hiding-place.' 

'For  tliat,  my  lord,'  said  the  glover,  'I  can  be  at  no  loss, 
since  I  have  just  title  to  the  protection  of  the  high  Highland 
chief,  OUchrist  Maclan,  chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele.' 

'  Nay,  if  thou  canst  take  hold  of  his  mantle  thou  needs  no 
help  of  any  one  else :  neither  Lowland  churchman  nor  layman 
finds  a  free  course  of  justice  beyond  the  Highland  frontier.' 

'But  then  my  child,  noble  sir — ^my  Catharine)'  said  the 
glover. 

'Let  her  go  with  thee^  man.  The  graddan  cake  will  keep 
her  white  teeth  in  order,  the  goat's  whey  will  make  the  blood 
spring  to  her  cheek  again,  which  these  alarms  have  banished ; 
and  even  the  Fair  Maiden  of  Perth  may  sleep  soft  enough  on  a 
bed  of  Highland  breckan.' 

'  It  is  not  from  such  idle  respects,  my  lord,  that  I  hesitate,' 
said  the  glover.  '  Catharine  is  llie  daughter  of  a  plain  burgher, 
and  knows  not  nicely  of  food  or  lodging.  But  the  son  of  Mao- 
Ian  hath  been  for  many  years  a  guest  in  my  house,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  I  have  observed  him  looking  at  my  daughter, 
who  is  as  good  as  a  betrothed  bride,  in  a  manner  that,  though 
I  cared  not  for  it  in  this  lodging  in  Curfew  Street^  would  give 
me  some  fear  of  consequences  in  a  Highland  glen,  where  I  have 
no  friend  and  Conachar  many.' 

The  knightly  provost  replied  by  a  long  whistle.  'Whew  I 
whew !  Nay,  in  that  case,  I  advise  thee  to  send  her  to  the 
nunnery  at  Elcho,  where  the  abbess,  if  I  forget  not,  is  some 
relation  of  yours.  Indeed,  she  said  so  herself,  adding,  that  she 
loved  her  kinswoman  well,  together  with  all  that  belongs  to 
thee,  Simon.' 

'  Truly,  my  lord,  I  do  believe  that  the  abbess  hath  so  much 
regard  for  me,  that  she  would  willingly  receive  the  trust  of  my 
daughter,  and  my  whole  goods  and  gear,  into  her  sisterhood. 
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Many,  her  affection  is  aometbing  of  a  tenacious  character,  and 
would  be  loth  to  unloose  its  hold,  either  upon  the  wench  or 
her  tocher.' 

'  Whew — ^whew ! '  again  whistled  the  Knight  of  Kinfauns ; 
'  by  the  Thane's  Cross,  man,  but  this  is  an  ill-&iToured  pirn  to 
wind.  Yet  it  shall  never  be  said  the  fairest  maid  in  the  Fair 
City  was  cooped  up  in  a  convent,  like  a  kain-hen  in  a  cavey, 
and  she  about  to  be  married  to  the  bold  burgess  Heniy  Wynd. 
That  tale  shall  not  be  told  while  I  wear  belt  and  spurs,  and 
am  called  Provost  of  Perth.' 

*  But  what  remede,  my  lord  9'  asked  the  glover. 

'  We  must  all  take  our  share  of  the  ridk.  Come,  get  you 
and  your  daughter  presently  to  horse.  You  shall  ride  with  me, 
and  well  see  who  dare  gloom  at  you.  The  summons  is  not  yet 
served  on  thee,  and  if  tihey  send  an  apparitor  to  Kinfatms  with- 
out a  warrant  under  the  Sling's  own  hand,  I  make  mine  avow, 
by  the  Bed  Rover's  soul  1  that  he  shall  eat  his  writ,  both  wax  and 
wether-skin.  To  horse— to  horse!  and,'  addressing  Catharine, 
as  she  entered  at  the  moment,  'you  too^  my  pretty  maid, 

To  hone,  and  fear  not  for  yonr  quarters ; 
They  thrive  in  law  that  trast  in  Charten.' 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  father  and  daughter  were  on  horse- 
back, both  keeping  an  arrow's  flight  before  tiie  provost^  by  his 
direction,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  be  of  the  same  company. 
They  passed  the  oeistem  gate  in  some  haste,  and  rode  forward 
roundly  until  they  were  out  of  sight.  Sir  Patrick  followed 
leisurely;  but,  when  he  was  lost  to  the  view  of  the  warders,  he 
spurred  his  mettled  horse,  and  soon  came  up  with  the  glover 
and  Catharine,  when  a  conversation  ensued  which  throws  light 
upon  some  previous  passages  of  this  history. 
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Hail,  land  of  bowman  1  seed  of  those  who  aooni'd 
To  Btoop  the  neck  to  wide  imperial  Rome — 
0  deaieet  half  of  Albion  aea-walled  1 

Albania  (1787). 

*  I  HAVB  been  deviaiiig  a  mode,'  said  the  well-meaning  proTOSt^ 
'by  which  I  may  make  you  both  aecuie  for  a  week  or  two  from 
the  malice  of  your  enemies^  when  I  have  little  doubt  I  may  see 
a  changed  world  at  court  But  that  I  may  the  better  judge 
what  is  to  be  done,  tell  me  frankly,  Simon,  the  nature  of  your 
connexion  with  Gilchrist  Maolan,  which  leads  you  to  repose 
such  implicit  confidence  in  him.  You  are  a  dose  observer  of 
the  rules  of  the  city,  and  are  aware  of  the  severe  penalties 
which  they  denounce  against  such  burghers  as  have  covine  and 
alliance  with  the  Highland  dans.' 

*  True,  my  lord ;  but  it  is  also  known  to  you  that  our  craft, 
working  in  cudns  of  cattle,  stags,  and  every  other  description  of 
hides,  have  a  privilege,  and  are  allowed  to  transact  with  those 
Highlanders,  as  with  the  men  who  can  most  readily  supply  us 
with  the  means  of  conducting  our  trade,  to  the  great  profit  of 
the  buigh.  Thus  it  hath  chanced  with  me  to  have  great  deal- 
ings with  these  men ;  and  I  can  take  it  on  my  salvation,  that 
you  nowhere  find  more  just  and  honourable  traffickers,  or  by 
whom  a  man  may  more  easily  make  an  honest  penny.  I  have 
made  in  my  day  several  distant  journeys  into  the  far  Highlands, 
upon  the  faith  of  their  chiefs ;  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  a  people 
more  true  to  their  word,  when  you  can  once  prevail  upon  them 
to  plight  it  in  your  behalf.  And  as  for  the  Highland  chief, 
GUchnst  Maolan,  saving  that  he  is  hasty  in  homicide  and  fire- 
raising  towards  those  with  whom  he  hath  deadly  feud,  I  have 
nowhere  seen  a  man  who  walketh  a  more  just  and  upright  path.' 

'It  is  more  than  ever  I  heard  before,'  said  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris.  'Tet  I  have  known  something  of  the  Highland 
runagates  too.' 
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'They  show  another  fayour,  and  a  very  different  one,  to 
their  friends  than  to  their  enemies,  as  your  lordship  shall 
understand,'  said  the  glover.  'However,  he  that  as  it  may, 
it  ehanoed  me  to  serve  Gilchrist  Maclan  in  a  high  matter. 
It  is  now  ahout  eighteen  years  since,  that  it  chanced,  the 
Clan  Quhele  and  Clan  Chattan  being  at  feud,  as  indeed 
they  are  seldom  at  peace,  the  former  sustained  such  a  defeat 
as  wellnigh  extirpated  the  family  of  their  chief,  Maclan. 
Seven  of  his  sons  were  slain  in  battle  and  after  it,  himself  put 
to  flighty  and  his  castle  taken  and  given  to  the  flames.  His 
wife,  then  near  the  time  of  giving  birth  to  an  infant,  fled  into 
the  forest,  attended  by  one  faithful  servant  and  his  daughter. 
Here,  in  sorrow  and  care  enough,  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy ;  and 
as  the  miseiy  of  the  mother's  condition  rendered  her  little  able 
to  suckle  the  infant,  he  was  nursed  with  the  milk  of  a  doe, 
which  the  forester  who  attended  her  contrived  to  take  alive  in 
a  snare.  It  was  not  many  months  afterwards  that,  in  a  second 
encounter  of  these  fierce  clans,  Maclan  defeated  his  enemies  in 
his  turn,  and  regained  possession  of  the  district  which  he  had 
lost.  It  was  with  unexpected  rapture  that  he  found  his  wife 
and  child  were  in  existence,  having  never  expected  to  see  more 
of  them  than  the  bleached  bones,  from  which  the  wolves  and 
wildcats  had  eaten  the  flesh. 

'But  a  strong  and  prevailing  prejudice,  such  as  is  often 
entertained  by  ti^ese  wild  people,  prevented  their  chief  from 
enjoying  the  full  happiness  arising  from  having  thus  regained 
his  only  son  in  safety.  An  ancient  prophecy  was  current 
among  them,  that  the  power  of  the  tribe  diould  fall  by 
means  of  a  boy  bom  under  a  bush  of  holly  and  suckled  by  a 
white  doe.  The  circumstance,  unfortunately  for  the  chief, 
tallied  exactly  with  the  birth  of  the  only  child  which  remained 
to  him,  and  it  was  demanded  of  him  by  the  elders  of  the  clan, 
that  the  boy  should  be  either  put  to  death  or  at  least  removed 
from  the  dominions  of  the  tribe  and  brought  up  in  obscurity. 
GOchrist  Maclan  was  obliged  to  consent;  and  having  made 
choice  of  the  latter  proposal,  the  child,  under  the  name  of 
Conaohar,  was  brought  up  in  my  family,  with  the  purpose,  as 
was  at  first  intended,  of  concealing  from  him  all  knowledge  who 
or  what  he  was,  or  of  his  pretensions  to  authority  over  a 
numerous  and  warlike  people.  But,  as  years  rolled  on,  the 
elders  of  the  tribe,  who  had  exerted  so  much  authority,  were 
removed  by  death,  or  rendered  incapable  of  interfering  in  the 
public  affiihrs  by  age ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence 
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of  Oilcbrist  MaoLm  was  inoreased  by  his  suooessf  ul  straggles 
against  the  Claa  Chattan,  in  which  be  restored  the  equa^Uty 
betwixt  the  two  contending  confederacies,  which  had  existed 
before  the  calamitous  defeat  of  which  I  told  your  honour. 
Feeling  himself  thus  firmly  seated,  he  naturally  became  desir- 
ous to  bring  home  his  only  son  to  his  bosom  and  &mily ;  and 
for  that  purpose  caused  me  to  send  the  young  Gonachar,  as  he 
was  called,  more  than  once  to  the  Highlands.  He  was  a  youth 
expressly  made,  by  his  form  and  gallantry  of  bearing,  to  gain 
a  father's  heart  At  length,  I  suppose  the  lad  either  guessed 
the  secret  of  his  birth  or  something  of  it  was  communicated  to 
him;  and  the  disgust  which  the  paughty  Hieland  varlet  had 
always  shown  for  my  honest  trade  became  more  manifest ;  so 
that  I  dared  not  so  much  as  lay  my  staff  over  his  costard,  for 
fear  of  receiving  a  stab  with  a  dirk,  as  an  answer  in  Gaelic  to  a 
Saxon  remark.  It  was  then  that  I  wished  to  be  well  rid  of 
him,  the  rather  that  he  showed  so  much  devotion  to  Catharine, 
who,  forsooth,  set  herself  up  to  wash  the  Ethiopian,  and  teach 
a  wild  Hielandman  mercy  and  morals.  She  knows  herself  how 
it  ended.' 

'  Nay,  my  father,'  said  Catharine,  '  it  was  surely  but  a  p(Hnt 
of  charity  to  snatch  the  brand  from  the  burning.' 

'  But  a  small  point  of  wisdom,'  said  her  father,  '  to  risk  the 
burning  of  your  own  fingers  for  such  an  end.  What  says  my 
lord  to  the  matter)' 

'  Mv  lord  would  not  offend  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,'  said  Sir 
PatricK ;  '  and  he  knows  well  the  purity  and  truth  -of  her  mind. 
And  yet  I  must  needs  say  that,  had  this  nursling  -of  the  doe 
been  shrivelled,  haggaid,  cross-made,  and  red-hairad,  like  some 
Highlanders  I  have  known,  I  question  if  the  Fair  Maiden  of 
Perth  would  have  bestowed  so  much  zeal  upon  his  conversion ; 
and  if  Catharine  had  been  as  aged,  wrinkled,  and  bent  by  years 
as  the  old  woman  that  opened  the  door  to  me  this  morning,  I 
would  wager  my  gold  spurs  against  a  pair  of  Highland  brogues 
that  this  wild  roebuck  would  never  have  listened  to  a  second 
lecture.  Tou  laugh,  glover,  and  Catharine  blushes  a  blush  of 
anger.     Let  it  pass,  it  is  the  way  of  the  world.' 

'  The  way  in  which  the  men  of  the  world  esteem  their  neigh- 
bours, my  lord,'  answered  Catharine,  with  some  spirit. 

'  Nay,  ffidr  saint,  forgive  a  jest,'  said  the  knight ;  *  and  thou, 
Simon,  tell  us  how  this  tale  ended — with  Conaohfi^s  escape  to 
the  Highlands,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  With  his  return  thither,'  said  the  glover.     '  There  was^  for 
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some  two  or  three  years,  a  fellow  about  Perth^  a  sort  of  mesaen- 
ger,  who  came  and  went  under  diveiB  pretences,  but  was,  in 
hct,  the  means  of  communication  between  Gilchrist  Maclan 
and  his  son,  young  Conachar,  or,  as  he  is  now  called,  Hector. 
From  this  gilhe  I  learned,  in  general,  that  the  banishment  of 
the  dault  an  neigh  dheil,  or  foster-child  of  the  white  doe, 
was  again  bxought  under  consideration  of  the  tribe.  His 
foster-father,  Torquil  of  the  Oak,  the  old  forester,  appeared 
with  eight  sons,  the  finest  men  of  the  dan,  and  demanded  that 
the  doom  of  banishment  should  be  revoked.  He  spoke  with 
the  greater  authority,  as  he  was  himself  tauhatarf  or  a  seer, 
and  supposed  to  have  oommunicatimi  with  the  invisible  world. 
He  affirmed  that  he  had  performed  a  magical  ceremony,  termed 
tine-egan,*  by  which  he  evoked  a  fiend,  horn  whom  he  extorted 
a  confession  that  Conachar,  now  called  Eadiin,  or  Hector, 
Maclan,  was  the  only  man  in  the  approaching  combat  between 
the  two  hostile  dans  who  should  come  off  without  blood  or 
blemish.  Hence  Torquil  of  the  Oak  aigued  that  the  presence 
of  the  fated  person  was  necessaiy  to  ensure  the  victory.  ''  So 
much  I  am  possessed  of  this,''  said  the  forester,  '*  that,  unless 
Eachin  fight  in  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Clan  Quhele, 
neither  I,  his  foster-father,  nor  any  of  my  eight  sons  will  lift 
a  weapon  in  the  quarrel.'' 

'  This  speech  was  received  with  much  alarm ;  for  the  defec- 
tion of  nine  men,  the  stoutest  of  their  tribe,  would  be  a  serious 
blow,  more  especially  if  the  combat,  as  begins  to  be  rumoured, 
should  be  dedded  by  a  small  number  from  each  side.  The 
ancient  superstition  concerning  the  foster- son  of  the  white 
doe  was  countexbalanced  by  a  new  and  later  prejudice,  and 
the  father  took  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  clan  his 
long-hidden  son,  whose  youthful,  but  handsome  and  animated, 
countenance,  haughty  carriage,  and  active  limbs  ezdted  the 
admiration  of  the  clansmen,  who  joyfully  received  him  as  the 
heir  and  descendant  of  their  chief,  notwithstanding  the  ominous 
presage  attending  his  birth  and  nurture. 

<  From  this  tale,  my  lord,'  continued  Simon  Glover,  *  your 
lordship  may  easily  conceive  why  I  myself  should  be  secure  of 
a  good  reception  among  the  Clan  Quhde ;  and  you  may  also 
have  reason  to  judge  tluit  it  would  be  very  rash  in  me  to  carry 
Catharine  thither.  And  this,  noble  loid,  is  the  heaviest  of  my 
troubles.' 

'We  shall  lighten  the  load,  then,'  said  Sir  Patrick ;  'and, 
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good  glover,  I  will  take  risk  for  tfaee  and  this  damaeL  My 
aUianoe  with  the  Douglas  gives  me  some  interest  with  Maijoxyy 
Duchess  of  Rothsay,  his  daughter,  the  neglected  wife  of  our 
wilful  Prince.  Rely  on  it,  good  glover,  tibat  in  her  retinue 
thy  daughter  will  be  as  secure  as  in  a  fenced  castle.  The 
Duchess  keeps  house  now  at  Falkland,  a  castle  which  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  to  whom  it  belongs,  has  lent  to  her  for  her  aocc»n- 
modation.  I  cannot  promise  you  pleasure,  Fair  Maiden ;  for 
the  Duchess  Maijoiy  of  Bothsay  is  unfortunate,  and  therefore 
qplenetic,  haughty,  and  overbearing ;  conscious  of  the  want  of 
attractive  qualities,  therefore  jealous  of  those  women  who 
possess  them.  But  she  is  firm  in  faith  and  noble  in  spirit, 
and  would  fling  Pope  or  prelate  into  the  ditch  of  her  castle  who 
should  come  to  arrest  any  one  under  her  protection.  You  will 
therefore  have  absolute  sieifety,  though  you  may  lack  comfort' 

'I  have  no  title  to  more,'  said  Catharine;  'and  deeply  do  I 
feel  the  kindness  that  is  willing  to  secure  me  such  honourable 
protection.  If  she  be  haughty,  I  will  remember  she  is  a 
Douglas,  and  hath  right,  as  being  such,  to  entertain  as  much 
pride  as  may  become  a  mortal ;  if  she  be  fretful,  I  will  recollect 
that  she  is  unf  ortimate ;  and  ii  she  be  unreasonably  captious, 
I  will  not  forget  that  she  is  my  protectress.  Heed  no  longer 
for  me,  my  lord,  when  you  have  placed  me  under  the  noble 
lady's  charge.  But  my  poor  father,  to  be  exposed  amongst 
these  wild  and  dangerous  people ! ' 

<  Think  not  of  that,  Catharine,'  said  the  glover :  *  I  am  as 
familiar  with  brogues  and  bracken  as  if  I  had  worn  them  my- 
self. I  have  only  to  fear  that  the  decisive  battle  may  be  fought 
before  I  can  leave  this  country ;  and  if  the  Clan  Q^hele  lose 
the  combat,  I  may  suffer  by  the  ruin  of  my  protectors.' 

'We  must  have  that  cared  for,'  said  Sir  Patrick:  'rely  on 
my  looking  out  for  your  safety.  But  which  party  will  carry 
the  day,  think  you  f ' 

'  Frankly,  my  Lord  Provost,  I  believe  the  Clan  Chattan  will 
have  the  worse :  these  nine  children  of  the  forest  fonn  a  third 
nearly  of  the  band  surrounding  the  chief  of  Clan  Quhele,  and 
are  redoubted  champions.' 

'And  your  apprentice,  will  he  stand  to  it,  thinkest  thout' 

'He  is  hot  as  fire,  Sir  Patrick,'  answered  the  glover;  'but 
he  is  also  unstable  as  water.  Nevertheless,  if  he  is  spared,  he 
seems  likely  to  be  one  day  a  brave  man.' 

'But,  as  now,  he  has  some  of  the  white  doe's  milk  still 
lurking  about  his  liver,  ha,  Simon  9' 
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*  He  has  little  experience,  my  lord/  said  the  glover,  '  and  I 
need  not  tell  an  honoured  warrior  like  yourself  that  danger 
must  be  familiar  to  us  ere  we  can  dally  with  it  like  a  mistress.* 

This  conversation  brought  them  speedily  to  the  Castle  of 
Kinfauns,  where,  after  a  short  refreshment  it  was  necessary 
that  the  father  and  the  daughter  should  part,  in  order  to  seek 
their  respective  places  of  refuge.  It  was  tiien  first,  as  she  saw 
that  her  father's  anxiety  on  her  account  had  drowned  all  recol- 
lections of  his  friend,  that  Catharine  dropped,  as  if  in  a  dream, 
the  name  of  *  Henry  Gow.' 

' True — ^moet  true,'  continued  her  father;  'we  must  possess 
him  of  our  purposes.' 

'  Leave  that  to  me,'  said  Sir  Patrick.  *  I  will  not  trust  to 
a  messenger,  nor  wiU  I  send  a  letter,  because,  if  I  could  write 
one,  I  thmk  he  could  not  read  it.  He  will  Bu£fer  anxiety  in 
the  meanwhile,  but  I  wiU  ride  to  Perth  to-morrow  by  times 
and  acquaint  him  with  your  designs.' 

The  time  of  separation  now  approached.  It  was  a  bitter 
moment,  but  the  manly  character  of  the  old  burgher,  and  the 
devout  resignatton  of  Catharine  to  the  will  of  Providence,  made 
it  lighter  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  good  knight 
hurried  the  departure  of  the  burgess,  but  in  the  kindest  manner ; 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  him  some  gold  pieces  in  loan, 
which  mighty  where  specie  was  so  scarce,  be  considered  as  the 
ne  plus  idtra  of  regard.  The  glover,  however,  assured  him  he 
was  amply  provided,  and  depaited  on  his  journey  in  a  north- 
westerly direction.  The  hospitable  protection  of  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris  was  no  less  manifested  towards  his  fair  guest.  She 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  duenna  who  managed  the 
good  knight's  household,  and  was  compelled  to  remain  several 
days  in  Kinfauns,  owing  to  the  obstacles  and  delays  interposed 
by  a  Tay  boatman,  named  Kitt  Henshaw,  to  whose  charge  she 
was  to  be  committed,  and  whom  the  provost  highly  trusted. 

Thus  were  severed  the  child  and  parent  in  a  moment  of  great 
danger  and  difficulty,  much  augmented  by  droumstances  of 
which  they  were  then  ignorant,  and  which  seemed  greatly  to 
diminish  any  chance  of  safety  that  remained  for  them. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

'This  Austin  liumblj  did.'    < Did  he  ? '  quoth  he. 
'Austin  may  do  the  same  ag»in  for  me.' 

Popb's  Frologue  to  Canterbury  TdU$from  Chauoer, 

The  course  of  our  story  wiU  be  best  pursued  by  attending  that 
of  Simon  Glover.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  indicate  the  exact 
local  boundaries  of  the  two  oontendmg  dans,  especially  since 
they  are  not  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  historians  who  haye 
transmitted  accounts  of  this  memorable  feud.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  territory  of  the  Clan  Ohattan  extended  far  and 
wide,  comprehending  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  and  having 
for  their  paramount  chief  the  powerful  earl  of  the  latter  shire, 
thence  called  Mdwr  ar  Chat,*  In  this  general  sense,  the  Keiths, 
the  Sinclairs,  the  Guns,  and  other  foinilies  and  dans  of  great 
power,  were  included  in  the  confederacy.  These,  however,  were 
not  engaged  in  the  present  quarrel,  which  was  limited  to  that 
part  of  the  Clan  Chattan  occupying  the  extensive  mountainouB 
districts  of  Perthshire  and  Invexness^ire,  which  form  a  huge 
portion  of  what  is  called  the  north-eastern  Highlands.  It  Sa 
well  known  that  two  large  septs,  unquestionably  known  to 
belong  to  the  Clan  Chattan,  the  MacPhersons  and  the  Mac- 
intoshes, dispute  to  this  day  which  of  their  chieftains  was  at 
the  head  of  t^iis  Badenoch  branch  of  the  great  confederacy,  and 
both  have  of  later  times  assumed  the  tide  of  Captain  of  Clan 
Chattan.  Non  noitrum  ett.  But^  at  all  events,  Badenoch  must 
have  been  the  centre  of  the  confederacy,  so  &r  as  involved  in 
the  feud  of  which  we  treat. 

Of  the  rival  league  of  Clan  Quhele  we  have  a  still  less 
distinct  account,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 
Some  authors  have  identified  them  with  the  numerous  and 
powerful  sept  of  MacEay.  If  this  b  done  on  good  authority, 
which  is  to  be  doubted,  tiie  MacEays  must  have  shifted  their 
settlements  greatly  since  the  reign  of  Robert  III.,  since  they 

•  See  Note  49. 
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are  now  to  be  found  (as  a  clan)  in  the  extreme  northern  parts 
of  Scotland,  in  the  counties  of  Boss  and  Sutherland.*  We 
oannoti  therefore,  be  so  clear  as  we  would  wish  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  story.  Suffice  it  that,  directing  his  course  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  the  gloyer  travelled  for  a  day's  joiuney 
in  the  direction  of  the  Breadalbane  country,  from  which  he 
hoped  to  reach  the  castle  where  Gilchrist  Maclan,  the  captain 
of  the  Clan  Quhele,  and  the  father  of  his  pupil  Conachar, 
usually  held  his  residence^  with  a  barbarous  pomp  of  attendance 
and  ceremonial  suited  to  his  lofty  pretensions. 

We  need  not  stop  to  describe  the  toil  and  terrors  of  such  a 
journey,  where  the  path  was  to  be  traced  among  wastes  and 
mountains,  now  ascending  precipitous  ravines,  now  plunging 
into  inextricable  bogs,  and  often  intersected  with  large  brooks, 
and  even  rivers.  But  all  these  perils  Simon  Glover  had  before 
encountered  in  quest  of  honest  gain;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  shunned  or  f eiued  them  where  liberty,  and 
life  itself,  were  at  stake. 

The  danger  from  the  warlike  and  uncivilised  inhabitants  of 
these  wilds  would  have  appeared  to  another  at  least  as  formid- 
able as  the  perils  of  the  journey.  But  Simon's  knowledge  of 
the  manners  and  language  of  the  people  assured  him  on  this 
point  also.  An  appeal  to  the  hospitality  of  the  wildest  Gael 
was  never  unsuccessful ;  and  the  kerne,  that  in  other  circum- 
stances would  have  taken  a  man's  life  for  the  silver  button  of 
his  cloak,  would  deprive  himself  of  a  meal  to  relieve  the  traveller 
who  implored  hospitality  at  the  door  of  his  bothy.  The  art  of 
travelling  in  the  Highliemds  was  to  appear  as  confident  and 
defenceless  as  possible ;  and  accordinglv  the  glover  carried  no 
arms  whatever,  journeyed  without  the  least  appearance  of  pre- 
caution, and  took  good  care  to  exhibit  nothing  which  might 
excite  cupidity.  Another  rule  which  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
observe  was  to  avoid  communication  with  any  of  the  passengers 
whom  he  might  chance  to  meet,  except  in  the  interchange  of 
the  ccnnmon  civilities  of  salutation,  which  the  Highlanders 
rarely  omit.  Few  opportunities  occurred  of  exchanging  even 
such  passing  greetings.  The  countiy,  always  lonely,  seemed 
now  entirely  forsaken ;  and,  even  in  the  little  straths  or  valleys 
which  he  had  occasion  to  pass  or  traverse,  the  hamlets  were 
deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  had  betaken  themselves  to  woods 
and  caves.  This  was  easily  accounted  for,  considering  the 
imminent  dangers  of  a  feud  which  all  expected  would  become 
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one  of  the  most  general  signals  for  plunder  and  rsvago  that 
had  eyer  distraoted  that  unhappy  country. 

Simon  hegan  to  be  alarmed  at  this  state  of  desolation.  He 
had  made  a  halt  since  he  left  Kinfauns,  to  allow  his  nag  some 
rest ;  and  now  he  began  to  be  anxious  how  he  was  to  pass  the 
night.  He  had  reckoned  upon  spending  it  at  the  cottage  of 
an  old  acquaintance,  called  Niel  Booehalloch  (or  the  cow-herd), 
because  he  had  charge  of  numerous  herds  of  cattle  belonging 
to  the  captain  of  Clan  Quhele,  for  which  purpose  he  had  a 
settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  it  leaves  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  From  this  his  old 
host  and  friend,  with  whom  he  had  transacted  many  bargains  for 
hides  and  furs,  the  old  glover  hoped  to  leam  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  the  prospect  of  peace  or  war,  and  the  best 
measures  to  be  taken  for  his  own  safety.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  news  of  the  indentures  of  battle  entered  into  for 
diminishing  the  extent  of  the  feud  had  only  been  communicated 
to  King  Robert  the  day  before  the  glover  left  Perth,  and  did 
not  become  public  till  some  time  afterwards. 

*  If  Niel  Booshalloch  hath  left  his  dwelling  like  the  rest  of 
them,  I  shall  be  finely  helped  up,'  thought  Simon,  'since  I 
want  not  only  the  advantage  of  his  good  advice,  but  also 
his  interest  with  Gilchrist  Maclan;  and,  moreover,  a  night's 
quarters  and  a  supper.' 

Thus  reflecting,  he  reached  the  top  of  a  swelling  green  hill, 
and  saw  the  splendid  vision  of  Loch  Tay  lying  beneath  him — an 
immense  plate  of  polished  silver,  its  dark  heathy  mountains 
and  leafless  thickets  of  oak  serving  as  an  arabesque  frame  to  a 
magnificent  mirror. 

Indifferent  to  natural  beauty  at  any  time,  Simon  Glover 
was  now  particularly  so;  and  the  only  part  of  the  splendid 
landscape  on  which  he  turned  his  eye  was  the  angle  or  loop  of 
meadow  land  where  the  river  Tay,  rushing  in  fuU-swoln  dignity 
from  its  parent  lake,  and  wheeling  around  a  beautiful  valley  of 
about  a  xnile  in  breadth,  begins  his  broad  course  to  the  south-^Mt- 
ward,  like  a  conqueror  and  a  legislator,  to  subdue  and  to  enrich 
remote  districts.  Upon  the  sequestered  spot,  which  is  so  beauti- 
fully situated  between  lake,  mountain,  and  river,  arose  afterwards 
the  feudal  castle  of  the  Ballough,*  which  in  our  time  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Earls  of  Breadalbane. 

But  the  Campbells,  though  they  had  already  attained  very 
great  power  in  Argyleshire,  had  not  yet  extended  themselves 

*  Balloch  Is  GaeUo  ftnr  the  cUaduuge  of  a  like  into  •  river. 
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80  far  eastward  as  Looh  Tay,  the  banks  of  which  wexe^  either  by 
right  or  by  mere  occupancy,  possessed  for  the  present  by  the 
Clan  Quhele^  whose  choicest  herds  were  fattened  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake.  In  this  valley,  therefore,  between  the  riyer  and 
the  lake,  amid  extensive  forests  of  oak-wood,  hazel,  rowan-tree, 
and  larches,  arose  the  humble  cottage  of  Niel  Booshalloch,  a 
village  £um»u8,  whose  hospitable  chimneys  were  seen  to  smoke 
plentifully,  to  the  great  encouragement  of  Simon  Glover,  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
open  air,  to  his  no  small  discomfort. 

He  reached  the  door  of  the  cottage,  whistled,  ahouted,  and 
made  his  approach  known.  There  was  a  baying  of  hounds  and 
collies,  and  presently  the  master  of  the  hut  came  forth.  There 
was  much  care  on  his  brow,  and  he  seemed  surprised  at  the 
sight  of  Simon  Glover,  though  the  herdsman  covered  both  as 
well  as  he  might ;  for  nothing  in  that  region  could  be  reckoned 
more  uncivil  than  for  the  landlord  to  suffer  anything  to  escape 
him  in  look  or  gesture  which  might  induce  the  visitor  to 
think  that  his  arrival  was  an  unpleasing,  or  even  an  unexpected, 
incident  The  traveller's  horse  was  conducted  to  a  stable, 
which  was  almost  too  low  to  receive  him,  and  the  glover  him- 
self was  led  into  the  mansion  of  the  Boodialloch,  where^  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  countiy,  bread  and  cheese  was  placed 
before  the  wayfarer,  while  more  solid  food  was  preparing. 
Simon,  who  understood  all  their  habits,  took  no  notice  of  the 
obvious  marks  of  sadness  on  the  brow  of  his  entertainer  and 
on  those  of  the  family,  until  he  had  eaten  somewhat  for  form's 
sake,  after  which  he  aakei  the  general  question,  'Was  there  any 
news  in  the  country  1 ' 

'Bad  news  as  ever  were  told,'  said  the  herdsman:  'our 
father  is  no  more.' 

'  How ! '  said  Simon,  greatly  alarmed,  '  is  the  captain  of  the 
Clan  Quhele  dead  f 

'  The  captain  of  the  Clan  Quhele  never  dies,'  answered  the 
Booshalloch;  'but  Gilchrist  Maolan  died  twenty  hours  since, 
and  his  son,  Eachin  Maclan,  is  now  captain.' 

'  What,  Eachin — ^that  is  Conachar — ^my  apprentice  f ' 

'As  little  of  that  subject  as  you  list,  brother  Simon,'  said 
the  herdsman.  'It  is  to  be  rememberod,  friend,  that  your 
craft,  which  doth  very  well  for  a  living  in  the  douce  city  of 
Perth,  is  something  too  mechanical  to  be  much  esteemed  at  the 
foot  of  Ben  Lawers  and  on  the  buiks  of  Loch  Tay.  We  have  not 
a  Gaelic  word  by  which  we  can  even  name  a  maker  of  gloves.' 
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'  It  would  be  strange  if  you  had,  friend  Niel,'  aaid  Simon, 
drily,  '  having  so  few  gloyes  to  wear.  I  think  tiiere  be  none 
in  tiie  whole  Clan  Quhele,  saye  those  which  I  myself  gaye  to 
Qilchrist  Maclan,  whom  Qod  assoihde,  who  esteemed  them  a 
ohoice  propine.  Most  deeply  do  I  regret  his  death,  for  I  was 
coming  to  him  on  express  business.' 

'You  had  better  turn  the  nag's  head  southward  with  morn- 
ing light,'  said  the  herdsman.  'The  funeral  is  instantly  to 
take  place,  and  it  must  be  with  short  ceremony ;  for  there  is  a 
battle  to  be  fought  by  the  Clan  Quhele  and  the  Clan  Chattan, 
thirty  champions  on  a  side^  as  soon  as  Palm  Sunday  next,  and 
we  have  brief  time  either  to  lament  the  dead  or  honour  the 
living.' 

'  Yet  are  my  afiairs  so  pressing;  that  I  must  needs  see  the 
young  chief,  were  it  but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,'  said  the 
glover. 

*  Hark  thee,  friend,'  replied  his  host,  '  I  think  thy  business 
must  be  either  to  gather  money  or  to  make  traffic.  Now,  if  the 
chief  owe  thee  anything  for  upbringing  or  otherwise,  ask  him 
not  to  pay  it  when  all  the  treasures  of  the  tribe  are  called  in  for 
making  gallant  preparation  of  arms  and  equipment  for  their 
combatants,  that  we  may  meet  these  proud  hill-cats  in  a  fashion 
to  show  ourselves  their  superiors.  But  if  thou  comest  to  prac- 
tise commerce  with  us,  thy  time  is  still  vrone  chosen.  Thou 
knowest  that  thou  art  already  envied  of  many  of  our  tribe,  for 
having  had  the  fosterage  of  the  young  chief,  which  is  a  thing 
usually  given  to  the  best  of  the  clan.' 

'But,  St.  Mary,  man  1'  exclaimed  the  glover,  'men  should 
remember  the  office  was  not  conferred  on  me  as  a  fctvour  which 
I  courted,  but  that  it  was  accepted  by  me  on  importunity  and 
entreaty,  to  my  no  small  prejudice.  This  Conachar,  or  Hector, 
of  yours,  or  whatever  you  call  him,  has  destroyed  me  doe-skins 
to  the  amount  of  many  pounds  Scots.' 

'  There  again,  now,'  said  the  Booshalloch, '  you  have  spoken  a 
word  to  cost  your  life :  any  allusion  to  skins  or  hides,  or  especially 
to  deer  and  does,  may  incur  no  less  a  forfeit.  The  chief  is  young, 
and  jealous  of  his  rank;  none  knows  the  reason  better  than 
thou,  friend  Glover.  He  will  naturally  wish  that  everything  con- 
cerning the  opposition  to  his  succession,  and  having  reference 
to  his  exile^  should  be  totally  forgotten ;  and  he  will  not  hold 
him  in  affi^ction  who  shall  recall  the  recollection  of  his  people, 
or  force  back  his  own,  upon  what  they  must  both  remember 
with  pain.    Think  how,  at  such  a  moment^  they  will  look  on 
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the  old  glover  of  Perth,  to  whom  the  chief  was  bo  long  ap- 
prentice 1  Come — oomey  old  friend,  you  have  erred  in  thuu 
You  are  in  oyer  great  haete  to  worship  the  rising  sun,  while  his 
beams  are  jet  level  with  the  horison.  Gome  thou  when  he  has 
dimhed  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  thou  shalt  have  thy  share 
of  the  warmth  of  his  noonday  height.' 

*  Niel  Booshalloch,'  said  the  glover, '  we  have  been  old  friends, 
as  thou  sa/st ;  and  as  I  think  thee  a  true  one,  I  will  speak  to 
thee  freely,  though  what  I  say  might  be  perilous  if  spoken  to 
others  of  thy  daai  Thou  think'st  I  come  hither  to  make  my 
own  profit  of  thy  young  chief,  and  it  is  natural  thou  shouldst 
think  so.  But  I  would  not^  at  my  years,  quit  my  own  chimney 
comer  in  Curfew  Street  to  bask  me  in  the  beams  of  the  brightest 
sun  that  ever  shone  upon  Highland  heather.  l%e  veiy  truth 
is,  I  come  hither  in  extremity :  my  foes  have  the  advantage  of 
me,  and  have  laid  things  to  my  chaige  whereof  I  am  incapable^ 
even  in  thought.  Nevertheless,  doom  is  like  to  go  forth  against 
me,  and  there  is  no  remedy  but  that  I  must  up  and  fly,  or  re- 
main and  perish.  I  come  to  your  young  chief,  as  one  who  had 
refuge  with  me  in  his  distress — ^who  ate  of  my  bread  and  drank 
of  my  cup.  I  ask  of  him  refuge,  which,  as  I  trusty  I  shall  need 
but  a  short  time.' 

'  That  makes  a  different  case,'  replied  the  herdsman.  '  So 
different,  that,  if  you  came  at  midnight  to  the  gate  of  Madan, 
having  the  King  of  Scotland's  head  in  your  himd,  and  a  thou- 
sand men  in  pursuit  for  the  avenging  of  his  blood,  I  could  not 
think  it  for  his  honour  to  refuse  you  protection.  And  for  your 
innocence  or  guilt,  it  concerns  not  the  case;  or  rather,  he 
ought  the  more  to  shelter  you  if  guilty,  seeing  your  necessity 
and  his  risk  are  both  in  that  case  Uie  greater.  I  must  straight- 
way to  him,  that  no  hasty  tongue  tell  him  of  your  arriving 
hitiier  without  saying  the  cause.' 

'A  pity  of  your  trouble,'  said  the  glover;  'but  where  lies 
the  chief)' 

'He  is  quartered  about  ten  miles  hence,  busied  with  the 
affidrs  of  the  funeral,  and  with  preparations  for  the  combat — 
the  dead  to  the  grave  and  the  living  to  battle.' 

'  It  is  a  long  way,  and  will  take  you  all  night  to  go  and 
come,'  said  the  glover ;  '  and  I  am  very  sure  that  Gonachar, 
when  he  knows  it  is  I  who        ' 

*  Forget  Gonachar,'  said  the  herdsman,  placing  his  finger  on  his 
lips.  'And  as  for  the  ten  miles,  they  are  but  a  Highland  leap^ 
when  one  bears  a  message  between  Mb  friend  and  his  chief.' 
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So  sayings  and  oommitting  the  tmyeller  to  the  charge  of 
hiB  eldest  son  and  his  daughter,  the  active  herdsman  left  his 
house  two  hours  before  midnight,  to  which  he  returned  long 
before  sunrise.  He  did  not  disturb  his  wearied  guest,  but 
when  the  old  man  had  arisen  in  the  morning  he  acquainted  him 
that  the  funeral  of  the  late  chieftain  was  to  take  place  the  same 
day,  and  that,  although  Eachin  Maclan  could  not  invite  a  Saxon 
to  tike  funeral,  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  him  at  the  enter- 
tainment which  was  to  follow. 

'  His  will  must  be  obeyed,'  said  the  glover,  half-smiling  at 
the  change  of  relation  between  himself  and  his  late  apprentice. 
'  The  man  is  the  master  now,  and  I  trust  he  will  remember 
that,  when  matters  were  otherwise  between  us,  I  did  not  use 
my  authority  ungraciously.' 

'  Troutsho,  friend  I '  exclaimed  the  Booshalloch,  '  the  less  of 
that  you  say  the  better.  You  will  find  yourself  a  right  wel- 
come guest  to  Eachin,  and  the  deil  a  man  dares  stir  you  within 
his  bounds.  But  fare  you  well,  for  I  must  go,  as  b^eems  me, 
to  the  burial  of  the  best  chief  the  dan  ever  had,  and  the  wisest 
captain  that  ever  cocked  the  sweet-gale  (bog-myrtle)  in  his 
bonnet.  Farewell  to  you  for  a  while,  and  li  you  will  ^  to  the 
top  of  the  Tom-an-Lonach  behind  the  house,  you  will  see  a 
gallant  sight,  and  hear  such  a  coronach  as  will  reach  the  top 
of  Ben  liEkwerB.  A  boat  will  wait  for  you,  three  hours  hence, 
at  a  wee  bit  creek  about  half  a  mile  westward  from  the  head  of 
the  Tay.' 

With  these  wcttds  he  took  his  departure,  followed  by  his 
three  sons,  to  man  the  boat  in  which  he  was  to  join  the  rest  of 
the  mourners,  and  two  daughters,  whose  voices  were  wanted  to 
join  in  the  lament,  which  was  chanted,  or  rather  screamed,  on 
such  occasions  of  general  affliction. 

Simon  Glover,  finding  himself  alone,  resorted  to  the  stable 
to  look  after  his  nag,  which,  he  found,  had  been  well  served 
with  graddan,  or  bread  made  of  scorched  barley.  Of  this  kind- 
ness he  was  fully  sensible,  knowing  that,  probably,  the  family 
had  little  of  this  delicacy  left  to  themselves  until  the  next 
harvest  should  bring  them  a  scanty  supply.  In  animal  food 
they  were  well  provided,  and  the  lake  found  them  abund- 
ance of  fish  for  their  lenten  diet,  which  they  did  not  observe 
veiy  strictly;  but  bread  was  a  delicacy  veiy  scanty  in  the 
Highlands.  The  bogs  afforded  a  soft  species  of  hay,  none  of 
the  best  to  be  sure ;  but  Scottish  horses,  like  their  riders,  were 
then  accustomed  to  hard  fare.     Gauntlet,  fbr  this  was  the 
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name  of  the  palfrey,  had  his  stall  crammed  fall  of  dried  fern 
for  litter,  and  was  otherwise  as  well  provided  for  as  Highland 
hospitality  could  oontriye. 

Simon  Glover  being  thus  left  to  his  own  painful  reflections, 
nothing  better  remained,  after  having  seen  after  the  comforts 
of  the  dumb  companion  of  his  journey,  than  to  follow  the 
herdsman's  advice ;  and  ascending  towards  the  top  of  an  emi- 
nence called  Tom-an-Ixmach,  or  the  Knoll  of  Yew  Trees,  after  a 
walk  of  half  an  hour  he  reached  the  summit,  and  could  look 
down  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  lake,  of  which  the  height 
oommaiided  a  noble  view.  A  few  aged  and  scattered  yew-trees 
of  great  sise  still  vindicated  for  the  beautiful  green  hill  the 
name  attadied  to  it.  But  a  far  greater  number  had  faUen  a 
sacrifice  to  the  general  demand  for  bow-staves  in  that  warlike 
age,  the  bow  being  a  weapon  much  used  by  the  mountaineers, 
though  those  which  they  employed,  as  well  as  their  arrows, 
were,  in  shape  and  form,  and  especially  in  efficacy,  far  inferior 
to  the  archery  of  merry  England.  The  dark  and  shattered 
individual  yews  which  remained  were  like  the  veterans  of  a 
broken  host,  occupying  in  disorder  some  poet  of  advantage, 
with  the  stem  purpose  of  resisting  to  the  last.  Behind  this 
eminence,  but  detached  from  it,  arose  a  higher  hill,  partly 
covered  with  copeewood,  partly  opening  into  glades  of  pasture, 
where  the  cattle  strayed,  finding,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a 
scanty  sustenance  among  the  spring-heads  and  marshy  places, 
where  the  fresh  grass  began  first  to  arise. 

The  opposite  or  northern  shore  of  the  lake  presented  a  far 
more  Alpine  prospect  than  that  upon  which  the  glover  was 
stationed.  Woods  and  thickets  ran  up  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  disappeared  among  the  sinuosities  formed  by  the 
winding  ravines  which  separated  them  from  each  other;  but 
far  above  these  specimens  of  a  tolerable  natural  soil  arose  the 
swart  and  bare  mountains  themselves,  in  the  dark  grey  desolation 
proper  to  the  season. 

Some  were  peaked,  some  broad -crested,  some  rocky  and 
precipitous,  others  of  a  tamer  outline ;  and  the  clan  of  Titans 
seemed  to  be  commanded  by  their  appropriate  chieftains — ^the 
frowning  mountain  of  Ben  Lawers,  and  the  still  more  lofty 
eminence  of  Ben  Mohr,  arising  high  above  the  rest,  whose  peaks 
retain  a  daiding  helmet  of  snow  far  into  the  summer  season, 
and  sometimes  during  the  whole  year.  Tet  the  borders  of  this 
wild  and  silvan  region,  where  the  mountains  descended  upon 
the  lake,  intimated,  even  at  that  early  period,  many  traces  of 
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human  habitation.  Hamlets  were  seen,  especially  on  the 
northern  margin  of  the  lake,  half  hid  among  the  little  glens 
that  poured  ti^eir  tributary  streams  into  Loch  Tay,  which,  like 
many  earthly  things,  made  a  fair  show  at  a  distance,  but,  when 
\^  more  closely  approached,  were  disgustful  and  rq>ttlsiye,  from 
their  squalid  want  of  the  ccmvenienoes  which  attend  eyen 
Indian  wigwams.  They  were  inhabited  by  a  race  who  neither 
cultivated  the  earth  nor  cared  for  the  enjoyments  which  in- 
dustry procures.  The  women,  although  otherwise  treated  with 
affection,  and  eyen  delioapy  of  respect,  discharged  all  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  domestic  labour.  The  men,  excepting  some 
reluctant  use  of  an  ill-formed  plough,  or  more  frequently  a 
spade,  grudgingly  gone  through,  as  a  task  infinitely  beneath 
them,  took  no  other  employment  than  the  charge  of  the  herds 
of  black  cattle,  in  which  their  wealth  consisted.  At  all  other 
times  they  hunted,  fished,  or  marauded,  during  the  brief 
intervals  of  peace,  by  way  of  pastime ;  plundering  with  bolder 
license,  and  fighting  with  embittered  animosity,  in  time  of  war, 
which,  public  or  private,  upon  a  broader  or  more  restricted 
scaler  formed  the  proper  business  of  their  lives,  and  the  only 
one  which  they  esteemed  worthy  of  them. 

The  magnificent  bosom  of  the  lake  itself  was  a  scene  to  gaie 
on  with  delight.  Its  noble  breadth,  with  its  termination  in  a 
full  and  beautiful  run,  was  rendered  yet  more  picturesque  by 
one  of  those  islets  which  are  often  happily  situated  in  the 
Scottish  lakes.*  The  ruins  upon  that  ide,  now  almost  shape- 
less, being  overgrown  with  wood,  rose,  at  the  time  we  speak  of, 
into  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  a  prioxy,  where  slumbered  the 
remains  of  Sibylla,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  con- 
sort of  Alexander  the  First  of  Scotland.  This  holy  place  had 
been  deemed  of  dignity  sufficient  to  be  the  deposit  of  the 
remains  of  the  captain  oi  the  Clan  Quhele,  at  least  till  times 
when  the  removal  of  the  danger,  now  so  imminently  pressing, 
should  permit  of  his  body  being  conveyed  to  a  distinguished 
convent  in  the  north,  where  he  was  destined  ultimately  to 
repose  with  all  his  ancestry. 

A  number  of  boats  pushed  off  from  various  points  of  the 
near  and  more  distant  shore,  many  displaying  sable  banners, 
and  others  haying  their  several  pipers  in  the  bow,  who  from 
time  to  time  poured  forth  a  few  notes  of  a  shrill,  plaintive^  and 
wailing  character,  and  intimated  to  the  glover  that  the  cere- 
mony was  about  to  take  place.    These  sounds  of  lamentation 

•  See  Lake  Idands.    Vofeeffl. 
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were  but  the  tuning  as  it  were  of  the  instnunents,  oompaied 
with  the  general  wail  which  was  speedily  to  be  raised. 

A  distant  sound  was  heard  from  &r  up  the  lake,  even  as  it 
seemed  from  the  remote  and  distant  glens  out  of  which  the 
Dochart  and  the  Lochj  pour  their  streams  into  Loch  Tay.  It 
was  in  a  wild,  inaccessible  spot»  where  the  Campbells  at  a 
subsequent  period  founded  their  strong  fortress  of  Finlayrigg, 
that  the  redoubted  commander  of  the  Clan  Quhele  drew  his  last 
breath ;  and,  to  give  due  pomp  to  his  funeral,  his  corpse  was 
now  to  be  brought  down  the  loch  to  the  island  assigned  for 
his  temporary  place  of  rest.  The  funeral  fleet,  led  by  the 
chieftain's  bai^  from  which  a  huge  black  banner  was  displayed, 
had  made  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  Yoyage  ere  it  was  visible 
from  the  eminence  on  which  Simon  Qlover  stood  to  overlook 
the  ceremony.  The  instant  the  distant  wail  of  the  coronach 
was  heard  proceeding  from  the  attendants  on  the  funeral  barge, 
all  the  subordinate  sounds  of  lamentation  were  hushed  at  once, 
as  the  raven  ceases  to  croak  and  the  hawk  to  whistle  whenever 
the  scream  of  the  eagle  is  heard.  The  boats,  which  had  floated 
hither  and  hither  upon  the  lake,  like  a  flock  of  water-fowl  dis- 
persing themselves  on  its  surface,  now  drew  together  with  an 
appearance  of  order,  that  the  funeral  flotilla  might  pass  on- 
ward, and  that  they  themselves  might  fall  into  their  proper 
places.  In  the  meanwhile  the  piercing  din  of  the  war-pipes 
became  louder  and  louder,  and  the  cry  from  the  numberless 
boats  which  followed  that  from  which  the  black  banner  of  the 
chief  was  displayed  rose  in  wild  unison  up  to  the  Tom-an- 
Lonach,  from  which  the  glover  viewed  the  spectacle.  The 
galley  which  headed  the  procession  bore  on  its  poop  a  species 
of  scaffold,  upon  which,  arrayed  in  white  linen,  and  with  the  face 
bare,  was  displayed  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  chieftain.  His  son 
and  the  nearest  relatives  filled  the  vessel,  while  a  great  number 
of  boats,  of  every  description  that  could  be  assembled,  either  on 
Loch  Tay  itself  or  brought  by  land  carriage  from  Loch  Earn 
and  otherwise,  followed  in  &e  rear,  some  of  them  of  very  frail 
materials.  There  w«re  even  curraghs,  composed  of  ox-hides 
stretched  over  hooifB  of  willow,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
British;  and  some  committed  themselves  to  rafts  formed  for 
the  occasion,  from  the  readiest  materials  that  occurred,  and 
united  in  such  a  precarious  manner  as  to  render  it  probable 
that,  before  the  accompUahment  of  the  voyage,  some  of  the 
clansmen  of  the  deceased  might  be  sent  to  attend  their  chief- 
tain in  the  world  of  spirits. 
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When  ike  principal  flotilla  came  in  sight  of  the  smaller  group 
of  boats  collected  towards  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  bearing  off 
from  the  little  island,  they  hailed  each  other  with  a  shout  so 
loud  and  general,  and  terminating  in  a  cadence  so  wildly  pro- 
longed, that  not  only  the  deer  started  from  their  glens  for 
miles  around,  and  sought  the  distant  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, bat  even  the  domestic  cattle,  accustomed  to  the  voice  of 
man,  felt  the  full  panic  which  the  human  shout  strikes  into 
the  wilder  tribes,  and  like  them  fled  from  their  pasture  into 
morasses  and  dingles. 

Summoned  forth  from  their  convent  by  those  sounds,  the 
monks  who  inhabited  the  little  islet  b^an  to  issue  from  their 
lowly  portal,  with  cross  and  banner,  and  as  much  of  eoclesi- 
asti<»tl  state  as  they  had  the  means  of  displaying;  their  bells 
at  the  same  time,  of  which  the  edifice  possessed  three,  pealing 
the  death-toll  over  the  long  lake,  which  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  now  silent  multitude,  mingled  with  the  solemn  chant  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  raised  by  the  monks  in  their  procession. 
Various  ceremonies  were  gone  through,  while  the  kindred  of 
the  deceased  carried  the  body  ashore,  and,  placing  it  on  a 
bank  long  consecrated  to  the  purpose,  made  the  dmnl*  around 
the  departed.  When  the  corpse  was  uplifted  to  be  borne  into 
the  church,  another  united  yell  burst  from  the  assembled 
multitude,  in  which  the  deep  shout  of  warriors  and  the  shrill 
wail  of  females  joined  their  notes  with  the  tremulous  voice  of 
age  and  the  babbling  cry  of  childhood.  The  coronach  was 
again,  and  for  the  last  time^  shrieked  as  the  body  was  carried 
into  die  interior  of  the  church,  where  only  the  nearest  relatives 
of  the  deceased  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  leaders  of 
the  clan  were  permitted  to  enter.f  The  last  yell  of  woe  was  so 
terribly  loud,  and  answered  by  so  many  hundred  echoes,  that 
the  glover  instinctively  raised  his  hands  to  his  ears,  to  shut  out, 
or  deaden  at  leasts  a  sound  so  piercing.  He  kept  this  attitude 
while  the  hawks,  owls,  and  other  birds,  scared  by  the  wild 
scream,  had  begun  to  settle  in  their  retreats,  when,  as  he 
withdrew  his  hands,  a  voice  close  by  him  said — 

'Think  you  this,  Simon  Glover,  the  hymn  of  penitence  and 
praise  with  which  it  becomes  poor  forlorn  man,  cast  out  from 
his  tenement  of  clay,  to  be  wafted  into  the  presence  of  his 
Maker  r 

The  glover  tinned,  and  in  the  old  man  with  a  long  white 
beard  who  stood  close  beside  him  had  no  difficulty,  from  the 

*  See  Koto  61.  f  See  Hi^iland  Panenl  Oeremonles.    Note  58. 
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olear  mild  eye  and  the  benevolent  oast  of  features,  to  recognise 
the  Carthusian  monk  Father  Clement,  no  longer  wearing  his 
monastic  habiliments,  but  wrapped  in  a  frieze  mantle  and 
having  a  Highland  cap  on  his  hc«d. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  the  glover  regarded  this  man 
with  a  combined  feeling  of  respect  and  dislike — ^respect,  which 
his  judgment  could  not  deny  to  the  monk's  person  and  character, 
and  difiiike,  which  arose  from  Father  Clement's  peculiar  doc- 
trines being  the  cause  of  his  daughter's  exile  and  his  own 
distress.  It  was  not,  therefore,  with  sentiments  of  unmixed 
satisfaction  that  he  returned  the  greetings  of  the  father,  and 
replied  to  the  reiterated  question,  What  he  thought  of  the 
funeral  rites  which  were  discharged  in  so  wild  a  manner — 'I 
know  not,  my  good  father;  but  these  men  do  their  duty  to 
their  dec^uied  chief  according  to  the  fashion  of  their  ancestors: 
they  mean  to  express  their  regret  for  their  friend's  loss  and 
their  prayers  to  Heaven  in  his  behalf ;  and  that  which  is  done 
of  good-will  must,  to  my  thinking,  be  accepted  favourably.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  methinks  they  had  ere  now  been  enlightened 
to  do  better.' 

'Thou  art  deceived,'  answered  the  monk.  'God  has  sent 
His  light  amongst  us  all,  though  in  various  proportions ;  but 
man  wilfully  shuts  his  eyes  and  prefers  darkness.  This  be- 
nighted people  mingle  with  the  ritual  of  the  Roman  Church 
the  old  heathen  ceremonies  of  their  own  fathers,  and  thus  unite 
with  the  abominations  of  a  church  corrupted  by  wealth  and 
power  the  cruel  and  bloody  ritual  of  savage  paynims.' 

'Father,'  said  Simon,  abruptly,  'metiiinks  your  presence 
were  more  useful  in  yonder  chapel,  aiding  your  brethren  in  the 
discharge  of  their  derical  duties,  than  in  troubling  and  un- 
settling the  belief  of  an  humble  though  ignorant  Christian  like 
myself.' 

'And  wherefore  say,  good  brother,  that  I  would  unfix  thy 
principles  of  belief  1'  answered  Clement.  'So  Heaven  deal 
with  me,  as,  were  my  life-blood  necessary  to  cement  the  mind 
of  any  man  to  the  holy  religion  he  professeth,  it  should  be 
freely  poured  out  for  the  purpose.' 

'  Your  speech  is  fair,  father,  I  grant  you,'  said  the  glover ; 
'but  if  I  am  to  judge  the  doctrine  by  Uie  fruits,  Heaven  has 
punished  me  by  tixo  hand  of  the  church  for  having  hearkened 
thereto.  Ere  I  heard  you,  my  confessor  was  little  moved 
though  I  might  have  owned  to  have  told  a  merry  tale  upon 
the  iJe-bench,  even  if  a  friar  or  a  nun  were  the  subject.    If  at 
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a  time  I  had  called  Father  Hubert  a  better  hunter  of  barea 
than  of  souls,  I  confessed  me  to  the  Vicar  Vinesauf ,  who  laughed 
and  made  me  pay  a  reckoning  for  penance ;  or  if  I  had  said 
that  the  Vicar  Vinesauf  was  more  constant  to  his  cup  than  to 
his  breviary,  I  confessed  me  to  Father  Hubert^  and  a  new 
hawking-glove  made  all  well  again ;  and  thus  I,  my  consdence, 
and  Mother  Church  lived  together  on  terms  of  peace,  friend- 
ship, and  mutual  forbearance.  But  since  I  have  listened  to 
you,  Father  Clement,  this  goodly  union  is  broke  to  pieces,  and 
nothing  is  thundered  in  my  ear  but  purgatory  in  the  next 
world  and  fire  and  fagot  in  this.  Therefore,  avoid  you,  Father 
Clementi  or  speak  to  those  who  can  understand  your  doctrine. 
I  have  no  heart  to  be  a  martyr :  I  have  never  in  my  whole  life 
had  courage  enough  so  much  as  to  snuff  a  candle  with  my 
fingers ;  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  am  minded  to  go  back  to 
Perth,  sue  out  my  pardon  in  the  spiritual  courts  cany  my 
fagot  to  the  gallowthf oot  in  token  of  recantation,  and  purchase 
myself  once  more  the  name  of  a  good  Catholic,  were  it  at  the 
price  of  all  the  worldly  wealth  that  remains  to  me.' 

'Tou  are  angry,  my  dearest  brother,'  said  Clement,  'and 
repent  you  on  the  pindi  of  a  little  worldly  danger  and  a  little 
worldly  loss  for  the  good  thoughts  which  you  once  entertained.' 

'You  speak  at  ease,  Father  Clement^  since  I  think  you  have 
long  forsworn  the  wealth  and  goods  of  the  world,  and  are 
prepared  to  yield  up  your  life  when  it  is  demanded  in  exchange 
for  the  doctrine  you  preach  and  believe.  Tou  are  as  ready  to 
put  on  your  pitched  shirt  and  brimstone  head-gear  as  a  ni^ed 
man  is  to  go  to  his  bed,  and  it  would  seem  you  have  not  much 
more  reluctance  to  the  ceremony.  But  I  still  wear  that  which 
clings  to  me.  My  wealth  is  still  my  own,  and  I  thank  Heaven 
it  is  a  decent  pittance  whereon  to  live ;  my  life,  too,  is  that  of 
a  hale  old  man  of  sixty,  who  is  in  no  haste  to  bring  it  to  a 
dose ;  and  if  I  were  poor  as  Job  and  on  the  edge  of  the  grave, 
must  I  not  still  ding  to  my  daughter,  whom  your  doctrines 
have  already  cost  so  dearf 

'Thy daughter,  friend  Simon,'  said  the  Carmelite  [CarthustanJ, 
'  may  be  truly  called  an  angd  upon  earth.' 

'Ay,  and  by  listening  to  your  doctrines,  father,  die  is  now 
like  to  be  cdled  on  to  be  an  angel  in  heaven,  and  to  be 
transported  thither  in  a  chariot  of  fire.' 

'Nay,  my  good  brother,'  said  Clement,  'demst,  I  pray  you, 
to  speak  of  what  you  little  understand.  Since  it  is  wasting 
time  to  show  thee  the  light  that  thou  chafeet  against,  yet 
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listen  to  that  which  I  have  to  say  touching  thy  daughter, 
whose  temporal  felicity,  though  I  weigh  it  not  even  for  an 
instant  in  the  scale  against  that  which  is  spiritual,  is,  never- 
theless, in  its  order,  as  dear  to  Clement  Blaar  as  to  her  own 
father.' 

The  tears  stood  in  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and 
%Don  Glover  was  in  some  degree  mollified  as  he  again  addressed 
him. 

'One^  would  think  thee.  Father  Clement^  the  kindest  and 
most  amiable  of  men ;  how  comes  it>  then,  that  thy  steps  are 
haunted  by  general  ill-will  wherever  thou  chancest  to  turn 
themt  I  could  lay  my  life  thou  hast  contrived  already  to 
offend  yonder  half-score  of  poor  friars  in  their  water-girdled 
cage,  and  that  you  have  been  prohibited  from  attendance  on 
the  funeral  1' 

'Even  80^  my  son,'  said  the  Carthusian,  'and  I  doubt 
whether  their  malice  will  suffer  me  to  remain  in  this  country. 
I  did  but  speak  a  few  sentences  about  the  superstition  and 
foUy  of  frequenting  St  Fillan's  church,  to  detect  theft  by 
means  of  his  bell,  of  bathing  mad  patients  in  his  pool,  to  cure 
their  infirmity  of  mind ;  and  lo !  the  persecutors  have  cast  me 
forth  of  their  communion,  as  they  wUl  speedily  cast  me  out  of 
this  life.' 

'  Lo  you  there  now,'  said  the  glover,  '  see  what  it  is  for  a 
man  that  cannot  take  a  warning!  Well,  Father  Clement, 
men  will  not  cast  me  forth  unless  it  were  as  a  companion  of 
yours.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  tell  me  what  you  have  to  say 
of  my  daughter,  and  let  us  be  less  neighbours  than  we  have 
been.' 

'This,  then,  brother  Simon,  I  have  to  acquaint  you  with. 
This  young  chief,  who  is  swoln  with  contemplation  of  his  own 
power  and  gloiy,  loves  one  thing  better  than  it  all,  and  that  is 
thy  daughter.' 

'He,  Conachart'  exclaimed  Simon.  'My  runagate  appren- 
tice look  up  to  my  daughter  I ' 

'Alas I'  sidd  Clement^  'how  dose  sits  our  worldly  pride, 
even  as  ivy  clings  to  the  wall,  and  cannot  be  separated  I  Look 
up  to  thy  daughter,  good  Simon  f  Alas,  no !  The  captain  of 
(^an  Quhele,  great  as  he  is,  and  greater  as  he  soon  expects  to 
be,  looks  down  to  the  daughter  of  the  Perth  burgess,  and  con- 
siders himself  demeaned  in  doing  so.  But>  to  use  his  own 
profane  expression,  Catharine  is  dearer  to  him  than  life  here 
and  Heaven  hereafter :  he  cannot  live  without  her.' 
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'  Then  he  may  die,  if  he  lists,'  said  Simon  Glover,  '  for  she  is 
betrothed  to  an  honest  burgess  of  Perth;  and  I  would  not 
break  my  word  to  make  my  daughter  bride  to  the  Prince  of 
Scotland.' 

'  I  thought  it  would  be  your  answer,'  replied  the  monk ;  '  I 
would,  worthy  friend,  thou  couldst  cany  into  thy  spiritual 
concerns  some  part  of  that  daring  and  reedved  spirit  with 
which  thou  canst  direct  thy  temporal  affiurs.' 

'  Hush  thee — ^hush,  Fauier  Clement  I '  answered  the  glover ; 
'when  thou  fallest  into  that  vein  of  argument^  thy  words 
savour  of  biasing  tar,  and  that  is  a  scent  I  like  not  As  to 
Catharine,  I  must  manage  as  I  can,  so  as  not  to  displease  the 
young  dignitary ;  but  well  is  it  for  me  that  she  is  far  beyond 
his  reach.' 

'  She  must  then  be  distant  indeed,'  said  the  Carmelite  [Car- 
thusian]. '  And  now,  brother  Simon,  since  you  think  it  perilous 
to  own  me  and  my  opinions,  I  must  walk  alone  with  my  own 
doctrines  and  the  dangers  they  draw  on  me.  But  should  your 
eye,  less  blinded  than  it  now  is  by  worldly  hopes  and  fears,  ever 
turn  a  glance  back  on  him  who  soon  may  be  snatched  from 
you,  remember,  that  by  nought  save  a  deep  sense  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  could  Clement 
Blair  have  learned  to  encounter,  nay,  to  provoke,  the  animosity 
of  the  powerful  and  inveterate,  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  jealous 
and  timid,  to  walk  in  the  world  as  he  belonged  not  to  it>  and 
to  be  accounted  nuul  of  men,  that  he  mighty  if  possible,  win 
souls  to  God.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  that  I  would  comply 
in  all  lawful  things  to  conciliate  the  love  and  sympathy  of  my 
fellow-creatures !  It  is  no  light  thing  to  be  shimned  by  the 
worthy  as  an  infected  patient,  to  be  persecuted  by  the  Phari- 
sees of  the  day  as  an  unbelieving  heretic,  to  be  regarded  with 
honor  at  once  and  contempt  by  the  multitude,  who  consider 
me  as  a  madman,  who  may  be  expected  to  turn  mischievous* 
But  were  all  those  evils  multiplied  an  hundredfold,  the  fire 
within  must  not  be  stifled,  the  voice  which  says  within  me 
"  Speak  "  must  receive  obedience.  Woe  unto  me  if  I  preach  not 
the  Gospel,  even  should  I  at  length  preach  it  from  amidst  the 
pile  of  flames ! ' 

So  spoke  this  bold  witness^  one  of  those  whom  Heaven 
raised  up  from  tune  to  time  to  preserve  amidst  the  most 
ignorant  ages,  and  to  carry  down  to  those  which  succeed  them, 
a  manifestation  of  unadulterated  Christianity,  from  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  to  the  age  when,  favoured  by  the  invention  of 
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printing,  the  Befonnation  broke  oat  in  full  splendour.  The 
selfish  policy  of  the  glover  was  exposed  in  his  own  eyes ;  and 
he  felt  himself  contemptible  as  he  saw  the  Carmelite  [Ceurthusian] 
turn  from  him  in  all  the  hallowedness  of  resignation.  He  was 
even  conscious  ctf  a  momentaiy  inclination  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  preacher's  philanthropy  and  disinterested  zeal;  but  it 
glanced  like  a  flash  of  lightnmg  through  a  dark  vault,  where 
tiiere  lies  nothing  to  catdi  the  blaze ;  and  he  slowly  descended 
the  hill  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the  Carthusian, 
forgetting  him  and  his  doctrines,  and  buried  in  anxious  thoughts 
abont  his  child's  fote  and  his  own. 


CHAPTER  XXVm 

What  want  these  oatUwB  oonqueron  should  have 

But  history's  purchased  page  to  call  them  great, 

A  wider  space,  an  omamented  grave  ? 

Their  hopes  vere  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were  full  as  braye. 

Bybon. 

Thb  funeral  obsequies  being  over,  the  same  flotilla  which  had 
proceeded  in  solemn  and  sad  array  down  the  lake  prepared  to 
return  with  displayed  banners,  and  every  demonstration  of 
mirth  and  joy;  for  there  was  but  brief  time  to  celebrate 
festivals  when  the  awful  conflict  betwixt  the  Clan  Quhele  and 
their  most  formidable  rivals  so  nearly  approached.  It  bad 
been  agreed,  therefore,  that  the  funeral  feast  should  be  blended 
with  that  usually  given  at  the  inauguration  of  the  young  chief. 
Some  objections  were  made  to  thos  arrangement,  as  contain- 
ing an  evil  ^omen.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  a  species  of 
recommendation,  from  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  High- 
landers, who^  to  this  day,  are  wont  to  mingle  a  degree  of 
^\7  solemn  mirth  with  their  mourning,  and  something  resembling 
melancholv  with  their  mirth.  The  usual  aversion  to  speak  or 
think  of  those  who  have  been  beloved  and  lost  is  less  known 
to  this  grave  and  enthusiastic  race  than  it  is  to  others.  You 
hear  not  only  the  young  mention  (as  is  everywhere  usual)  the 
merits  and  the  cha^racter  of  parents,  who  have,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  predeceased  them ;  but  the  widowed  partner  speaks,  in 
ordinary  conversation,  of  the  lost  spouse,  and,  what  is  still 
stranger,  the  parents  allude  frequently  to  the  beauty  or  valour 
of  the  child  whom  they  have  interred.  The  Scottish  High- 
landers appear  to  regard  the  separation  of  friends  by  death  as 
something  less  absolute  and  complete  than  it  is  generally 
esteemed  in  other  countries,  and  converse  of  the  dear  con- 
nexions who  have  sought  the  grave  before  them  as  if  they 
had  gone  upon  a  long  journey  in  which  they  themselves  must 
soon  follow.    The  funeral  feast,   therefore,   being  a  general 
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oastom  thiougbout  Scotland,  'wbb  not,  in  the  opini<m  of  those 
who  were  to  share  it^  tmseemingly  mingled,  on  the  present 
occasicm,  with  the  f estiyities  which  hailed  the  sacoessiou  to  the 
chieftainship. 

The  barge  which  had  lately  borne  the  dead  to  the  grave 
now  conveyed  the  young  MacTan  to  his  new  command;  and 
the  minstrels  sent  forth  tiieir  gayest  notes  to  gratulate  Eachin's 
succession,  as  they  had  lately  sounded  their  most  doleful  diiges 
when  canying  Gilchrist  to  his  grave.  From  the  attendant 
flotilla  rang  notes  of  triumph  and  jubilee,  instead  of  those  yeUs 
of  lamentation  which  had  so  lately  disturbed  the  echoes  of 
Loch  Tay ;  and  a  thousand  voices  hailed  the  youthful  chieftain 
as  he  stood  on  the  poop^  armed  at  all  points,  in  the  flower  of 
early  manhood,  beauty,  and  activity,  on  the  veiy  spot  where 
his  lather's  corpse  had  so  lately  been  extended,  and  surrounded 
by  triumphant  friends,  as  that  had  been  by  desolate  mourners. 
One  boat  kept  closest  of  the  flotilla  to  tiie  honoured  galley. 
Torquil  of  the  Oak,  a  griaded  giant^  was  steersman ;  and  his 
eight  sons,  each  exceeding  the  ordinary  stature  of  mankind, 
pulled  the  oars.  Like  some  powerful  and  favourite  wolf-hound, 
unloosed  from  his  couples,  and  frolicking  around  a  liberal 
master,  the  boat  of  the  foster-brethren  passed  the  chieftain's 
^.  baige,  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  another,  and  even  rowed 
around  it,  as  if  in  extravagance  of  joy;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  animal  we  have  com- 
pared it  to^  they  made  it  dangerous  for  any  other  of  the  flotUla 
to  approach  so  near  as  themselves,  from  the  risk  of  being  run 
down  by  their  impetuous  and  reckless  manoeuvres.  Raised  to 
an  eminent  rank  in  the  clan  by  the  succession  of  their  foster- 
brother  to  the  command  of  uie  Clan  Quhele,  this  was  the 
tumultuous  and  almost  terrible  mode  in  which  they  testified 
their  peculiar  share  in  their  chiefs  triumph. 

Far  behind,  and  with  difierent  feelings,  on  the  part  of  one 
at  least  of  the  company,  came  the  small  boat  in  which,  manned 
by  the  Booshalloch  and  one  of  his  sons,  Simon  Glover  was  a 
passenger. 

'If  we  are  bound  for  the  head  of  the  lake,'  said  Simon  to 
his  friend,  'we  shall  hardly  be  there  for  hours.' 

But  as  he  spoke  the  crew  of  the  boat  of  the  foster-brethren, 
or  leicktaeh,  on  a  signal  from  the  chiefs  galley,  lay  on  their 
oars  until  the  Booehalloch's  boat  came  up,  and  throwing  on 
board  a  rope  of  hides,  which  ^iel  made  fast  to  the  head  of  his 
skiff,  they  stretched  to  their  oars  once  more,  and,  notwith- 
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standing  they  had  the  small  boat  in  tow,  swept  through  the 
lake  with  almost  the  same  rapidity  as  before.  The  skiff  was 
tugged  on  with  a  velocity  which  seemed  to  haisard  the  pulling 
her  under  water,  or  the  separation  of  her  head  from  her  other 
timbers. 

Simon  Glover  saw  with  anxiety  the  reckless  fury  of  their 
course,  and  the  bows  of  the  boat  occasionally  brought  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  level  of  the  water ;  and  uiough  his  friend, 
Niel  Booshalloch,  assured  him  it  was  all  done  in  especial  honour, 
he  heartily  wished  his  voyage  mi^t  have  a  safe  termination. 
It  had  so,  and  much  sooner  than  he  apprehended;  for  the 
place  of  festivity  was  not  four  miles  distant  from  the  sepulchral 
island,  being  chosen  to  suit  the  chieftain's  course,  which  lay  to 
the  south-east^  so  soon  as  the  banquet  should  be  concluded. 

A  bay  on  the  southern  side  of  Loch  Tay  presented  a  beauti- 
ful beach  of  sparkling  sand,  on  which  the  boats  might  land 
with  ease,  and  a  dry  meadow,  covered  with  turf,  venknt  con- 
sidering the  season,  behind  and  around  which  rose  high  banks, 
fringed  with  copsewood,  and  displaying  the  lavish  preparations 
which  had  been  made  for  the  entertainment. 

The  Highlanders,  weU  known  for  ready  hatchet-men,  had 
constructed  a  long  arbour  or  silvan  banqueting-room,  capable 
of  receiving  two  hundred  men,  while  a  number  of  snudler  huts 
around  seemed  intended  for  sleeping-apartments.  The  uprights, 
the  couples,  and  roof-tree  of  the  temporary  hall  were  composed 
of  mountain-pine,  still  covered  with  its  bark.  The  framework 
of  the  sides  was  of  planks  or  spars  of  the  same  material,  doeely 
interwoven  with  the  leafy  boughs  of  the  fir  and  other  ever- 
greens, which  the  neighbouring  woods  afforded,  while  the  hills 
had  furnished  plenty  of  heath  to  form  the  roof.  Within  this 
silvan  palace  the  most  important  personages  present  were 
invited  to  hold  high  festival.  Others  of  less  note  were  to  feast 
in  various  long  sheds  constructed  with  less  care ;  and  tables  of 
sod,  or  rough  planks,  placed  in  the  open  air,  were  allotted  to 
the  numberless  multitude.  At  a  distance  were  to  be  seen  piles 
of  glowing  charcoal  or  biasing  wood,  around  which  countless 
cooks  toiled,  bustled,  and  fretted,  like  so  many  demons  working 
in  their  native  element.  Pits,  wrought  in  the  hillside,  and 
lined  with  heated  stones,  served  as  ovens  for  stewing  immense 
quantities  of  beef,  muttcm,  and  venison ;  wooden  spits  supported 
riieep  and  goats,  which  were  roasted  entire ;  others  were  cut 
into  joints,  and  seethed  in  caldrons  made  of  the  animal's  own 
skins,  sewed  hastily  together  and  filled  with  water ;  while  huge 
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quantitieB  of  pike,  traut^  aalmon,  and  char  were  broiled  with 
more  ceremony  on  glowing  embers.  The  glover  had  seen  many 
a  Highland  banquet^  but  nerer  one  the  preparations  for  which 
were  on  such  a  scale  of  barbarous  profusion. 

He  had  little  time,  however,  to  admire  the  scene  around 
him ;  for,  as  soon  as  they  landed  on  the  beach,  the  Booehalloch 
observed  with  some  embarrassment,  that,  as  they  had  not  been 
bidden  to  the  table  of  the  dais,  to  which  he  seemed  to  have 
expected  an  invitation,  they  had  best  secure  a  place  in  <me  of 
the  inferior  bothies  or  booths ;  and  was  leading  the  way  in  that 
direction,  when  he  was  stopped  by  one  of  the  body-guards, 
seeming  to  act  as  master  of  ceremonies,  who  whisp€a!ed  some- 
thing in  his  ear. 

^I  thought  so^'  said  the  herdsman,  much  relieved — '  I  thought 
neither  the  stranger  nor  the  man  that  has  my  charge  would  be 
left  out  at  the  high  table.' 

They  were  conducted  accordingly  into  the  ample  lodge, 
within  which  were  long  ranges  of  tables  already  mostly  occupied 
by  the  guests,  while  those  who  acted  as  domestics  were  placing 
upon  them  the  abundant  though  rude  materials  ci  the  festival. 
The  young  chief,  although  he  certainly  saw  the  glover  and  the 
herdsman  enter,  did  not  address  any  personal  salute  to  either, 
and  their  places  were  assigned  them  in  a  distant  comer,  far 
beneath  the  salt,  a  huge  piece  of  antique  silver-plate,  the  only 
article  of  value  tliat  the  table  displayed,  and  which  was  r^;aided 
by  the  clan  as  a  species  of  palladium,  only  produced  and  used 
on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  such  as  the  present. 

The  Booshalloch,  somewhat  discontented,  muttered  to  Simon 
as  he  took  his  place — 'These  are  changed  days,  friend.  His 
father,  rest  his  soul,  would  have  spoken  to  us  both ;  but  these 
are  bed  manners  which  .he  has  learned  among  you  Sassenachs 
in  the  Low  Country.' 

To  this  remark  the  glover  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
reply;  instead  of  which  he  adverted  to  the  evergreens,  and 
particularly  to  the  skins  and  other  ornaments  with  which  the 
interior  of  the  bower  was  decorated.  The  most  remarkable 
part  of  these  ornaments  was  a  number  of  Highland  shirts  of 
mail,  with  steel  bonnets,  battle-axes,  and  two-lutnded  swords  to 
match,  which  hung  aroimd  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  together 
with  targets  highly  and  richly  embossed.  Each  mail  shirt  was 
hung  over  a  weU-dressed  stag's  hide,  which  at  once  displayed 
the  armour  to  advantage  and  saved  it  from  suffering  by  damp. 

'These,'  whispered  the  Booshalloch,  'are  the  anns  of  the 
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chosen  champions  of  the  Clan  Quhele.  They  are  twentj-nine 
m  number,  as  you  see,  Eachin  himself  being  the  thirtieth,  who 
wean  his  armour  to^lay,  else  had  there  been  thirty.  And  he 
has  not  got  such  a  good  hauberk  after  all  as  he  should  wear 
on  Palm  Sunday.  These  nine  suits  of  harness,  of  such  large 
size,  are  for  the  leichtaoh,  from  whom  so  much  is  expected.' 

*  And  these  goodly  deer-hides,'  said  Simon,  the  spirit  of  his 
profession  awakening  at  the  sight  of  the  goods  in  which  he 
traded — 'think  you  the  chief  will  be  disposed  to  chafifer  for 
themf  They  are  in  demand  for  the  doublets  which  knights 
wear  under  their  armour.' 

'Did  I  not  pray  you,'  said  Niel  Booehalloch,  '  to  say  nothing 
on  that  subject  f 

'  It  is  the  mail  shirts  I  speak  of,'  said  Simon — *  may  I  ask  if 
any  of  them  were  made  by  our  celebrated  Perth  armourer, 
called  Henry  of  the  Wynd  f ' 

'Thou  art  more  unlucky  than  before,'  said  Niel:  'that 
man's  name  is  to  Eachin's  temper  like  a  whirlwind  upon  the 
lake ;  yet  no  man  knows  for  what  cause.' 

'  I  can  guess,'  thought  our  glover,  but  gave  no  utterance  to 
the  thought ;  and,  having  twice  lighted  on  unpleasant  subjects 
of  conversation,  he  prepared  to  apply  himself,  like  those  around 
him,  to  his  food,  without  starting  another  topic. 

We  have  said  as  much  of  the  preparations  as  may  lead  the 
reader  to  conclude  that  the  festival,  in  respect  of  the  quality  of 
the  food,  was  of  the  most  rude  description,  consisting  chiefly  of 
huge  joints  of  meat,  which  were  consumed  with  little  respect 
to  the  fasting  season,  although  several  of  the  friars  of  the 
island  convent  graced  and  hallowed  the  board  by  their  pre- 
sence. The  platters  were  of  wood,  and  so  were  the  hooped 
cogues  or  cups  out  of  which  the  guests  quaffed  their  liquor,  as 
also  the  broth  or  juice  of  the  meat,  which  was  held  a  delicacy. 
There  were  also  various  preparations  of  milk  which  were  highly 
esteemed,  and  were  eaten  out  of  similar  vessels.  Bread  was 
the  scarcest  article  at  the  banquet^  but  the  glover  and  his 
patron  Niel  were  served  with  two  small  loaves  expressly  for 
their  own  use.  In  eating,  as,  indeed,  was  then  the  case  all 
over  Britain,  the  guests  used  tiieir  knives  called  skenes,  or  the 
large  poniards  named  dirks,  without  troubling  themselves  by 
the  reflection  that  they  might  occasionally  have  served  different 
or  more  fatal  purposes. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  table  stood  a  vacant  seat,  elevated 
a  step  or  two  above  the  floor.    It  was  covered  with  a  canopy 
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61  hollow  bougliBaiid  ivy,  and  there  lested  against  it  a  aheathed 
sword  and  a  folded  banner.  This  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
deceased  chieftain,  and  was  left  vacant  in  honour  of  him. 
Eaohin  occupied  a  lower  chair  mi  the  right  hand  of  the  place 
of  honour. 

The  reader  would  be  greatlj  mistaken  who  should  follow 
out  this  description  by  supposing  that  the  guests  behaved  like 
a  herd  of  hungry  wolyee,  rushing  upon  a  feast  rarely  oflered 
to  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  Clan  Quhele  conducted  then^ 
selves  with  that  species  of  courteous  reserve  and  attention  to 
the  wants  of  others  which  is  often  found  in  primitive  nations, 
especially  such  as  are  always  in  arms,  because  a  general  observ- 
ance of  the  rules  of  oourte^  is  necessary  to  prevent  quarrels, 
bloodshed,  and  death.  The  guests  took  the  places  assigned 
them  by  Torquil  of  the  Oak,  who^  acting  as  martichal  ta^ 
».e.  sewer  of  the  mess,  touched  with  a  white  wand,  without  \y^ 
speaking  a  word,  the  place  where  each  was  to  sit.  Thus  placed 
in  order,  the  company  patiently  waited  for  the  portimi  assigned 
them,  which  was  distributed  among  them  by  the  leichtach; 
the  bravest  men  or  more  distinguished  warriors  of  the  tribe 
being  accommodated  with  a  double  mess,  emphatically  called 
biexfir^  or  the  portion  of  a  man.  When  the  sewers  themselves 
had  seen  every  one  served,  they  resumed  their  places  at  the 
festival,  and  were  each  served  with  one  of  these  larger  messes 
of  food.  Water  was  placed  within  each  man's  reach,  and  a 
handful  of  soft  moss  served  the  purposes  of  a  table-napkin,  so 
that,  as  at  an  Eastern  banquet,  the  hands  were  washed  as 
often  as  the  mess  was  changed.  For  amusement,  the  bard 
recited  the  praises  of  the  deceased  chief,  and  expressed  the 
clan's  confidence  in  the  blossoming  virtues  of  his  successor. 
The  seannachie  recited  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe,  which  they 
traced  to  the  race  of  the  Dalriads ;  the  harpers  played  within, 
while  the  war-pipes  cheered  the  multitude  without.  The  con- 
versaticm  among  the  guests  was  grave,  subdued,  and  civil ;  no 
jest  was  attempted  beyond  the  boundis  of  a  very  gentle  pleasr 
antry,  calculated  only  to  excite  a  passing  smile.  There  were 
no  raised  voices,  no  contentious  arguments ;  and  Simon  Glover 
had  heard  a  hundred  times  more  noise  at  a  guild-feast  in 
Perth  than  was  made  on  this  occasion  by  two  hundred  wild 
mountaineers. 

Even  the  liquor  itself  did  not  seem  to  raise  the  festive  parfy 
above  the  same  tone  of  decorous  gravity.  It  was  of  various 
kinds.     Wine  appeared  in  very  small  quantities,  and  was 
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aenred  out  only  to  the  principal  guests,  among  which  honoured 
number  Simon  Glover  was  again  included.  The  wine  and  the 
two  wheaten  loaves  were  indeed  the  only  marks  of  notice  which 
he  received  during  the  feast ;  but  Niel  Booshalloch,  jealous  of 
his  master's  reputation  for  hospitality,  failed  not  to  enlaige  on 
them  as  proofs  of  high  distinction.  Distilled  liquors,  since  so 
generally  used  in  the  Highlands,  were  then  oompaFatiyely 
imknown.  The  usquebaugh  was  circulated  in  small  quantities, 
and  was  highly  flavoured  with  a  decoction  of  saffron  and  other 
herbs,  so  as  to  resemble  a  medicinal  potion  rather  than  a  festive 
cordial.  Cider  and  mead  were  seen  at  the  entertainment^  but 
ale,  brewed  in  great  quantities  for  the  purpose,  and  flowing 
round  without  restriction,  was  the  liquor  generally  used,  and 
that  was  drunk  with  a  moderation  much  less  known  among 
the  more  modem  Highlanders.  A  cup  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  chieftain  was  the  first  pledge  solemnly  proclaimed 
after  the  banquet  was  finished,  and  a  low  murmur  of  bene- 
dictions was  heard  from  the  company,  while  the  monks  alone, 
uplifting  their  united  voices,  sung  JRequieni  etemam  dona.  An 
unusual  silence  followed,  as  if  something  extraordinary  was 
expected,  when  Eaohin  arose  with  a  bold  and  manly,  yet  modesty 
grace^  and  ascended  the  vacant  seat  or  throne,  saying  with 
dignity  and  fiimness — 

'  This  seat  and  my  father's  inheritance  I  claim  as  my  right 
— so  prosper  me  God  and  St.  Barr ! ' 

'How  will  you  rule  your  father's  children?'  said  an  old 
man,  the  uncle  of  the  deceased. 

'  I  will  defend  them  with  my  father's  sword,  and  distribute 
justice  to  them  under  my  father's  banner.' 

The  old  man,  with  a  trembling  hand,  unsheathed  the  pon- 
derous weapon,  and,  holding  it  by  the  blade,  offered  the  hilt  to 
the  young  chieftain's  grasp ;  at  the  same  time  Torquil  of  the 
Oak  unfurled  the  pennon  of  the  tribe,  and  swung  it  repeatedly 
over  Eachin's  head,  who,  with  singular  grace  and  dexterity, 
brandished  the  huge  claymore  as  in  its  defence.  The  guests 
raised  a  yelling  shout  to  testify  their  acceptance  of  the  patri- 
archal chief  who  claimed  their  allegiance,  nor  was  there  any 
who^  in  the  graceful  and  agile  youth  before  them,  was  disposed 
to  recollect  the  subject  of  sinister  vaticinations.  As  he  stood 
in  glittering  mail,  resting  on  the  long  sword,  and  acknowledging 
by  gracious  gestures  the  acclamations  which  rent  the  air 
within,  without)  and  around,  Simon  Glover  was  tempted  to 
doubt  whether  this  majestic  figure  was  that  of  the  same  lad 
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whom  he  had  often  treated  with  little  ceremony,  and  began  to 
haye  some  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  having  done  so. 
A  general  burst  of  minstrelsy  succeeded  to  the  acclamations, 
and  rock  and  greenwood  rang  to  harp  and  pipes,  as  lately  to 
shout  and  yell  of  woe. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  the  prc^^ress  of  the  inaugural 
feast,  or  detail  the  pledges  that  were  quaffed  to  former  heroes 
of  the  dan,  and  above  all  to  the  twenty-nine  brave  gallo- 
glasses  who  were  to  fight  in  the  approaching  conflict,  under  the 
eye  and  leading  of  their  young  chief.  The  bards,  assuming  in 
old  times  the  prophetic  character  combined  with  their  own, 
ventured  to  assure  them  of  the  most  distinguished  victoiy,  and 
to  predict  the  fury  with  which  the  blue  falcon,  the  emblem  of 
the  Clan  Quhele,  should  rend  to  pieces  the  mountain  cat^  the 
well-known  badge  of  the  Clan  Chattan. 

It  was  approaching  sunset  when  a  bowl,  called  the  grace- 
cup,  made  of  oak,  hooped  with  sQver,  was  handed  round  the 
table  as  the  signal  of  dispersion,  although  it  waa  left  free  to 
any  who  chose  a  longer  carouse  to  retreat  to  any  of  the  outer 
bothies.  Ab  for  Simon  Glover,  the  Booshalloch  conducted  him 
to  a  small  hut^  contrived,  it  would  seem,  for  the  use  of  a  single 
individual,  where  a  bed  of  heath  and  moss  was  arranged  as 
well  as  the  season  would  permit,  and  an  ample  supply  of  such 
delicacies  as  the  late  feast  afforded  showed  that  all  care  had 
been  taken  for  the  inhabitant's  accommodation. 

'Do  not  leave  this  hut,'  said  the  Booshalloch,  taking  leave  of 
his  friend  BxAprcfUg4i  'this  is  your  place  of  rest.  Butapart- 
ments  are  lost  on  such  a  night  of  confusion,  and  if  the  badger 
leaves  his  hole  the  tod  will  creep  into  it.' 

To  Simon  Qlover  this  arrangement  was  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable. He  had  been  wearied  by  the  noise  of  the  day,  and 
felt  desirous  of  repose.  After  eatmg,  therefore,  a  morsel,  which 
his  appetite  scarce  required,  and  drinking  a  cup  of  wine  to 
expel  tiie  cold,  he  muttered  his  evening  prayer,  wrapt  himself 
in  his  cloak,  and  lay  down  on  a  couch  which  old  acquaintance 
had  made  familiar  and  easy  to  him.  The  hum  and  murmur, 
and  even  the  occasional  shouts,  of  some  of  the  festive  multi- 
tude who  continued  revelling  without  did  not  long  interrupt 
his  repose,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  he  was  as  fast  asleep  as 
if  he  had  lain  in  his  own  bed  in  Ourf ew  Street. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

Still  haipiiig  on  my  daughter. 

HamUL 

Two  hoars  before  the  black- oook  orew,  Simon  Olover  was 
wakened  by  a  well-known  voioe,  which  called  him  by  name. 

*  What)  Gopachar  I'  he  replied,  as  he  started  from  sleep,  'is 
the  morning  so  far  adyanced  f '  and,  raising  his  eyes,  the  person 
of  whom  he  was  dreaming  stood  beifore  him ;  and  at  the  same 
moment)  the  events  of  yesterday  rushing  on  his  recollection,  he 
saw  with  surprise  that  the  vision  retained  the  form  which  sleep 
had  assigned  it^  and  it  was  not  the  mail-clad  Highland  chief, 
with  claymore  in  hand,  as  he  had  seen  him  the  preceding  night) 
but  Gonachar  of  Curfew  Street,  in  his  humble  apprentice's 
garb,  holding  in  his  hand  a  switdi  of  oak.  An  apparition 
would  not  more  have  surprised  our  Perth  burgher.  As  he 
gased  with  wonder,  the  youth  turned  upon  him  a  piece  of 
lighted  bog-wood  which  he  carried  in  a  lantern,  and  to  his 
waking  exclamation  replied — 

'Even  so,  father  Simon:  it  is  Conachar,  come  to  renew 
our  old  acquaintance,  when  our  intercourse  will  attract  least 
notice.' 

So  saying,  he  sat  down  on  a  tressel  which  answered  the 
purpose  dP  a  chair,  and  placing  the  lantern  beside  him,  proceeded 
in  the  most  friendly  tone — 

'  I  have  tasted  of  thy  good  cheer  many  a  day,  &ther  Simon ; 
I  trust  thou  hast  found  no  lack  in  my  fiunily  f ' 

'None  whatever,  Eachin  Maolan,'  answered  the  glover,  for 
the  simplicity  of  the  Celtic  language  and  manners  rejects  all 
honorary  titles;  'it  was  even  too  good  for  this  fasting  season, 
and  much  too  good  for  me,  since  I  must  be  ashamed  to  think 
how  hard  you  fared  in  Curfew  Street' 

'Even  too  well,  to  use  your  own  word,'  said  Conachar,  'for 
the  deserts  of  an  idle  apprentice  and  for  the  wants  of  a  young 

^blander.    But  yesterday,  if  there  was,  as  I  trust)  enough 
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of  food,  found  you  not^  good  glover,  some  lack  of  oourteoos 
welcome  f  Excuse  it  not — I  know  you  did  so.  But  I  am 
young  in  authority  with  my  people,  and  I  must  not  too  early 
draw  their  attention  to  we  period  of  my  residence  in  the 
Lowlands,  which,  however,  I  can  never  foi^et.' 

'  I  understand  the  cause  entirely,'  said  Simon ;  *  and  therefore 
it  is  unwillingly,  and  as  it  were  by  force,  that  I  have  made  so 
early  a  visit  hither.' 

*  Hush,  father — hush !  It  is  well  you  are  come  to  see  some 
of  my  Highland  splendour  while  it  yet  sparkles.  Return  after 
Palm  Sunday,  and  who  knows  whom  or  what  you  may  find  in 
the  territories  we  now  possess !  The  wildcat  may  have  made 
his  lodge  where  the  banqueting-bower  of  Maclan  now  stands.' 

The  young  chief  was  sUent,  and  pressed  the  top  of  the  rod 
to  his  lips,  as  if  to  guard  against  uttering  more. 

^There  is  no  fear  of  that^  Eachin,'  said  Simon,  in  that  vague 
way  in  which  lukewarm  comforters  endeavour  to  turn  the  re- 
flections of  their  friends  from  the  consideration  of  inevitable 
danger. 

'  There  is  fear,  and  there  is  peril  of  utter  ruin,'  answered 
Eachin,  'and  there  is  positive  certainly  of  great  loss.  I 
marvel  my  father  consented  to  this  wily  proposal  of  Albany. 
I  would  MacGillie  Chattanach  would  agree  with  me,  and  then, 
instead  of  wasting  our  best  blood  against  each  other,  we  would 
go  down  together  to  Strathmore  and  kill  and  take  possession. 
I  would  rule  at  Perth  and  he  at  Dundee,  and  all  the  great 
strath  should  be  our  own  to  the  banks  of  the  Firth  of  Tay. 
Such  is  the  policy  I  have  caught  from  your  old  grey  head, 
father  Simon,  when  holding  a  trencher  at  thy  back,  and  listening 
to  thy  evening  talk  with  Bailie  Craigdallie.' 

*  The  tongue  is  well  called  an  unruly  member,'  thought  the 
glover.  '  Here  have  I  been  holding  a  candle  to  the  devil,  to 
show  him  the  way  to  mischief.' 

But  he  only  said  aloud,  '  These  plans  come  too  late.' 
'  Too  late  indeed  1 '  answered  Eachin.  *  The  indentures  of 
battle  are  signed  by  our  marks  and  seals,  the  burning  hate  of 
the  Clan  Quhele  and  Clan  Chattan  is  blown  up  to  an  inextin- 
guishable flame  by  mutual  insults  and  boasts.  Tes,  the  time 
is  passed  by.  But  to  thine  own  afiairB,  father  Qlover.  It  is 
religion  that  has  brought  thee  hither,  as  I  learn  from  Niel 
Booahalloch.  Surely,  my  experience  of  thy  prudence  did  not 
lead  me  to  suspect  thee  of  any  quarrel  with  Mother  Church. 
As  for  my  old  acquaintance,  Father  Clement^  he  is  one  of  those 
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who  hunt  after  the  orown  of  martyrdom,  and  think  a  stake, 
surrounded  with  blazing  fagots,  better  worth  embracing  than  a 
willing  bride.  He  is  a  yeiy  knight-errant  in  defence  of  his 
religious  notions,  and  does  battle  wherever  he  comes.  He  hath 
alr^y  a  quarrel  with  the  monks  of  Sibyl's  Isle  yonder  about 
some  point  of  doctrine.     Hast  seen  him ) ' 

<I  have,'  answered  Simon;  'but  we  spoke  little  together, 
the  time  being  pressing.' 

'He  may  have  said  that  there  is  a  third  person — one  more 
likely,  I  think,  to  be  a  true  fugitive  for  religion  than  either 
you,  a  shrewd  citizen,  or  he,  a  wrangling  preacher — ^who  would 
be  right  heartily  welcome  to  share  our  protection  f  Thou  art 
dull,  man,  and  wilt  not  guess  my  meaning — thy  daughter, 
Catharine  t ' 

These  last  words  the  young  chief  spoke  in  English ;  and  he 
continued  the  conversation  in  that  language,  as  if  apprehensive 
of  being  overheard,  and,  indeed,  as  if  under  the  sense  of  some 
involuntary  hesitation. 

'My  daughter  Catharine,'  said  the  glover,  remembeiing 
what  the  Carthusian  had  told  him,  'is  well  and  safe.' 

'But  where  or  with  whom!'  said  the  young  chief.  'And 
wherefore  came  she  not  with  youf  Think  you  the  Clan 
Quhele  have  no  cailliachs  as  active  as  old  Dorothy,  whose  hand 
has  warmed  my  haffits  before  now,  to  wait  upon  the  daughter 
of  their  chieftain's  master ) ' 

'Again  I  thank  you,'  said  the  glover,  'and  doubt  neither 
your  power  nor  your  will  to  protect  my  daughter,  as  well  as 
myself.  But  an  honourable  lady,  the  friend  of  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris,  bath  offered  her  a  safe  place  of  refuge  without  the 
risk  of  a  toilsome  journey  through  a  desolate  and  distracted 
country.' 

'Oh,  ay,  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,'  said  Eaohin,  in  a  more 
reserved  and  distant  tone;  'he  must  be  preferred  to  all  men, 
without  doubt.     He  is  your  friend,  I  think  ?' 

Simon  Glover  longed  to  punish  this  affectation  of  a  boy  who 
had  been  scolded  four  times  a-day  for  running  into  the  street 
to  see  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  ride  past;  but  he  checked  his 
spirit  of  repartee,  and  simply  said — 

'  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  has  been  provost  of  Perth  for  seven 
years,  and  it  is  likely  is  so  still,  since  the  magistrates  are 
elected,  not  in  Lent>  but  at  St  Miurtinmas.' 

'Ab^  father  Glover,'  said  the  youth,  in  his  kinder  and  more 
familiar  mode  of  address,  'you are  so  used  to  see  the  sumptu- 
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ouB  shows  and  pageants  of  Perth,  that  you  would  but  little 
relish  our  barbuous  festival  in  oomparison.  What  didst  thou 
think  of  our  ceremonial  of  yesterday  f ' 

'It  was  noble  and  touching/  said  the  glover;  'and  to  me, 
who  knew  yoiur  father,  most  especially  so.  When  you  rested 
on  the  sword  and  looked  around  you,  methought  I  saw  mine 
old  friend  GilchriBt  Maolan  arisen  from  the  dead  and  renewed 
in  years  and  in  strength.' 

<  I  played  my  part  there  boldly,  I  trust ;  and  showed  little 
of  that  paltry  apprentice  boy  whom  you  used  to — use  just  as 
he  deserved ?* 

'  Eachin  resembles  Conaehar,'  said  the  glover,  *  no  more  than 
a  salmon  resembles  a  par,  though  men  say  they  are  the  same 
fish  in  a  different  state,  or  than  a  butterfly  resembles  a  grub.' 

'  Thinkest  thou  that^  while  I  was  taking  upon  me  the  power 
which  all  women  love,  I  would  have  been  myself  an  object  for 
a  maiden's  eye  to  rest  uponf  To  speak  plain,  what  would 
Catharine  have  thought  of  me  in  the  ceremonial  f ' 

'We  approach  the  shallows  now,'  thought  Simon  Glover, 
'and  without  nice  pilotage  we  drive  right  on  shore.' 

'  Most  women  like  show,  Eachin ;  but  I  think  my  daughter 
Catharine  be  an  exception.  She  would  rejoice  in  the  good 
fortune  of  her  household  friend  and  playmate ;  but  she  would 
not  value  the  splendid  Maclan,  captain  of  Claoi  Quhele,  more 
than  the  orphan  Conachar.' 

'She  is  ever  generous  and  disinterested,'  replied  the  young 
chief.  'But  yourself,  father,  have  seen  the  world  for  many 
more  years  than  she  has  done,  and  can  better  form  a  judgment 
what  power  and  wealth  do  for  those  who  enjoy  them.  Think, 
and  speak  sincerely,  what  would  be  your  own  thoughts  if  you 
saw  your  Catharine  standing  under  yonder  canopy,  with  the 
command  over  an  hundred  lidlls,  and  the  devoted  obedience  of 
ten  thousand  vassals ;  and  as  the  price  of  these  advantages,  her 
hand  in  that  of  the  man  who  loves  her  the  best  in  the  worldl' 

'Meaning  in  your  own,  Conacharf '  said  Simon. 

'Ay,  Conachar  caD  me :  I  love  the  name,  since  it  was  by 
that  I  have  been  known  to  Catharine.' 

'^ncerely,  then,'  said  the  glover,  endeavouring  to  give  the 
least  offensive  turn  to  his  reply,  'my  inmost  thought  would  be 
the  earnest  wish  that  Catharine  and  I  were  safe  in  our  bumble 
booth  in  Curfew  Street^  with  Dorothy  for  our  only  vassal.' 

'And  with  poor  Conachar  also^  I  trustf  Tou  weuld  not 
leave  him  to  pine  away  in  solitaiy  grandeurT 
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*1  would  not)'  answmid  til*  glofw,  *wiih  ip  iU  ta  tfatf  CDaa 
Quhele,  mine  Ancient  fnendfl,  aa  t6  depriTe  thao^  at  the 
moment  of  emezgency,  of  a  bmre  jimlig  diiefy  and  that  cdiief 
of  the  lanftd  whi^  he  is  itbout  to  aoquire  at  their  head  hi  the 
^>[»oaohing  conflict.' 

Eaohin  bit  his  Up  to  mxppnm  hie  imitated  fiMlinge  ae  he 
leplied — ^*  WotdfiH-wOrds-H^mpij  woidsy  fadtet  Sbnon*  Ton 
fear  the  Clan  Quhele  more  than  you  k»ve  them,  and  you  top- 
pose  their  indignation  would  be  formidable  ehe«ld  tb^  chief 
many  the  daughter  of  a  buigtas  of  PertL' 

'  And  if  I  do  fear  such  an  issue,  Hector  MacTan,  haTe  I  not 
veasont  How  hars  ill-assorted  taBavrlageS  had  issniS  ill  the 
house  of  MacOallanmore^  in  that  ^  the  powerful  MaaTisafte*  *■ 
nay,  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  themselvesf  What  has  eter 
come  of  them  but  diYdroe  and  exheredationf  sometimes  wozse 
fate^  to  the  ambitious  intruder^  You  could  not  many  myeluU 
before  a  priest^  and  you  could  only  wed  her  with  3rour  left 
hand ;  and  I  '^^e  checked  the  StEsin  of  impetuosity  whiolL  the 
subject  inspired,  and  conduded^^^'and  I  am  all  bouest  though 
humble  burgher  of  Petthi  who  would  rather  my  child  were  ti^e 
lawful  e^d  undoubted  spouse  of  a  citiaen  in  toy  own  rsnk  than 
the  licensed  concubine  of  a  monarch.' 

<I  wUl  wed  Catharine  befbre  the  priest  and  brfove  tlM 
world,  before  ike  altar  and  betae  the  bladt  stones  of  lona,' 
said  the  impetuous  young  man.  '  She  is  the  love  of  my  yonth, 
and  there  is  not  a  tie  in  religion  or  honour  but  I  wUl  bind  my- 
self by  them  I  I  have  sounded  my  pA>ple.  If  we  do  but  win 
this  cOmbat--and»  with  the  hope  ctf  gaining  Ostharine^  we 
sftALL  win  it-^my  heart  tells  me  sCh^I  Shall  b6  so  muoh  lold 
oyer  their  afieetiona  that,  were  I  to  take  a  bride  from  the  ahna* 
houses  so  it  was  my  pleasuroi  they  would  hail  her  as  if  she  were 
a  daughter  of  UaeGallanniore.  But  yon  r^ect  my  saitr  seid 
£achin»  sternly. 

'You  put  w6nls  of  offenoe  in  my  month*'  sidd  the  old  man, 
'and  may  next  puxdsh  m6  for  them,  sinee  I  am  wholfy  in  ytmr 
power.  But  With  my  consent  my  dau^ter  shall  lieirer  wed 
save  in  her  own  degree.  Her  heart  would  lae$k  anud  the  con- 
stant Wars  and  scenes  of  bloodshed  which  connect  thenselyes 
with  your  lot^  If  you  really  bye  her,  and  reooUeot  her  dtesd 
of  strife  and  combat^  you  WCnld  not  wish  her  to  beeUfajeoted  to 
the  train  of  military  honors  in  which  you,  like  your  father, 
must  needs  be  ineyitably  and  eternally  engaged.  CboOse  a 
bride  amongst  the  dau^ters  of  the  monntain'^Auef  B|  my  eon, 
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or  fiezy  Lowkiid  noUes.  Toa  are  hkg  7oasg^  rUh,  bigb^boni, 
and  power! lilt  and  will  not  woo  in  tain.  Tou  will  zoadUly  find 
one  who  will  rejoice  in  fCfot  oonquosts,  and  cheer  you  under 
defeat.  To  Catharine^  the  <ne  would  be  as  frightful  as  the 
other.  A  warrior  must  wMr  a  steel  gauntlet :  a  glote  of  kid^ 
skin  would  be  torn  to  pieces  in  an  hciur«' 

A  dark  doud  passed  oter  the  face  of  the  yOung  chief,  lately 
animated  with  so  much  fire. 

^FareweUy'he  said,  'the  only  hope  which  could  have  lighted 
me  to  fame  or  tiotory ! '  He  rema^ied  for  a  spade  silent^  and 
intensely  thoughtful,  with  downcsst  ^yes,  a  lowering  brow^  and 
folded  arms.  At  length  he  raised  his  hands,  and  said,  'Falher, 
—lor  such  you  hiive  been  to  me^^I  am  about  to  tell  you  a 
secret.  Beascm  and  pride  both  advia^  me  to  be  sileot,  biit  late 
urges  me,  and  must  be  obeyed.  I  am  about  to  lodge  in  you 
the  deepest  and  dearest  secret  thikt  man  ever  confided  to  man. 
But  beware— end  this  cooftairteice  how  it  will — beware  how  you 
ever  breathe  a  syllable  of  what  I  am  now  to  trust  to  you ;  for 
know  that,  were  you  to  do  so  in  the  most  remote  comer  of 
Scotland,  I  have  ears  to  hear  it  even  there^  and  a  hand  and 
poniard  to  reach  a  traitor^s  bosonau  I  am--but  the  word  wiU 
not  out  I ' 

'Do  not  speak  it  then,' said  the  prudent  giover:  'a  seoret 
is  no  longer  safe  when  it  crosses  the  ilips  of  Urn  who  owns  it, 
and  I  desire  not  a  confidence  so  dangerous  as  you  menace  me 
with.* 

'Ay,  but  I  must  speak,  and  you  must  hear,'  said  the 
youth.  'In  tids  Age  of  battle,  father,  you  have  yourself  been 
a  combatant!' 

'Once  only,'  replied  Simon,  'when  the  Soutiiron  assaulted 
the  Fair  Oity.  I  was  summoned  to  take  my  part  in  the 
defence^  as  my  tenure  required,  like  that  of  other  craftsmeo, 
who  are  bound  to  keep  watch  and  ward.' 

'And  how  felt  you  upon  that  matter!'  itiquired  the  young 
chief. 

'What  can  that  import  to  the  preseat  busiiiess!'  said  Simon, 
in  some  surprise. 

'Much,  else  I  had  not  asked  the  question,'  anawered  Eachin, 
in  the  tone  of  haughtineas  which  horn  time  to  time  he  assumed. 

'An  old  man  is  earfly  brought  to  speak  of  olden  times,'  said 
Simon,  not  unwilling,  on  an  instant's  reflectioii,  to  lead  the 
conversation  away  from  the  subject  d  his  daughter,  'and  I 
must  needs  confess  my  ftelings  were  tnuch  short  of  the  high, 
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oheerfiil  oonfidenoe,  nay,  the  pkasare^  with  which  I  have  seen 
other  men  go  to  battle.  My  life  and  profession  were  peace- 
foly  and  though  I  have  not  wanted  the  spirit  of  a  man,  when 
the  time  demanded  it,  yet  I  haye  seldom  slept  worse  than  the 
night  before  that  onslaught.  My  ideas  were  harrowed  by  the 
tales  we  were  told — nothing  short  of  the  tnith — about  the 
Saxon  arohen :  how  l^ey  dxew  shafts  of  a  doth-yard  length, 
and  used  bows  a  third  longer  than  ours.  When  I  fell  into  a 
broken  shunber,  if  but  a  straw  in  the  mattress  pricked  my  side, 
I  started  and  waked,  thinking  an  English  arrow  was  quivering 
in  n^  body.  In  the  morning,  as  I  began  for  yexy  weariness 
to  smk  into  some  repose,  I  was  waked  by  the  tolling  ci  the 
common  bell,  which  called  us  bui^ghers  to  the  walls ;  I  never 
heard  its  sound  peal  so  like  a  passing  knell  before  or  since.' 

^  Go  on — ^what  further  chanced  t '  demanded  Eachin. 

'I  did  on  my  harness,'  said  Simon,  'such  as  it  was;  took 
my  mother's  blessing,  a  high-spirited  woman,  who  spoke  of 
my  father's  acti(»s  for  the  honour  of  the  Fair  Town.  This 
heartened  me^  and  I  felt  still  bolder  when  I  found  myself 
ranked  among  the  other  crafts,  all  bowmen,  for  thou  knowest 
the  Perth  oitiaens  have  good  skill  in  archery.  We  were  dispersed 
on  the  walls,  several  knights  and  squires  in  armour  of  proof 
being  mingled  amongst  tts,  who  kept  a  bold  countenance,  con- 
fident perhaps  in  their  harness,  and  infonned  us,  for  our  en- 
courBgement,  that  they  would  cut  down  with  their  swords  and 
axes  any  of  those  who  should  attempt  to  quit  their  post.  I 
was  kindly  assured  of  this  myself  by  the  old  Kempe  of  Kin- 
fauns,  as  he  was  called,  this  good  Sir  Patrick's  father,  then  our 
provost.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  Bed  Rover,  Tom  of  L<mgue- 
ville,  and  a  likely  man  to  keep  his  word,  which  he  addressed 
to  me  in  especial,  because  a  night  of  much  discomfort  may 
have  made  me  look  paler  than  usual ;  and,  besides,  I  was  but 
a  lad.' 

'And  did  his  exhortation  add  to  your  fear  or  your  reecdu- 
tiont'  said  Eachin,  who  seemed  very  attentive. 

'  To  my  resolution,'  answered  Simon ;  '  for  I  think  nothing 
can  make  a  man  so  bold  to  face  one  danger  at  some  distance  in 
his  front  as  the  knowledge  of  another  close  behind  him,  to 
push  him  forward.  Well,  I  mounted  the  walls  in  tolerable 
heart,  and  was  placed  with  others  on  the  Spey  Tower,  being 
accounted  a  good  bowman.  But  a  very  cold  fit  seised  me  as  I 
saw  the  English,  in  great  order,  with  their  arohers  in  front,  and 
their  men-at-arms  behind,  marching  forward  to  the  attack  in 
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BtroDg  odliiiniui,  three  in  number.  They  came  on  steftdily,  and 
some  of  UB  would  fain  have  shot  at  them;  but  it  ms  strictly 
forbidden,  and  we  were  obliged  to  remain  motionless,  sheltering 
ourselves  behind  the  battlement  as  we  best  might.  As  the 
Southron  formed  their  long  ranks  into  lines,  each  man  occupy- 
ing his  place  as  by  magic,  and  preparing  to  cover  themselves 
by  laige  shields,  called  pavesses,  which  they  planted  before 
them,  I  again  felt  a  strange  breathlessness,  and  some  desire  to 
go  home  for  a  glass  of  distilled  waters.  But  as  I  looked  aside, 
I  saw  the  worthy  Eempe  of  Kinf  aims  bending  a  Luge  crose-bow, 
and  I  thought  it  pity  he  should  waste  the  bolt  on  &•  true- 
hearted  Scotsman,  when  bo  many  English  were  in  preiiiice ;  so 
I  e'en  staid  where  I  was,  being  in  a  comfortable  angle,  formed 
by  two  battlements.  The  Engiiah  then  strode  forward,  and 
drew  their  bow-stiings — ^not  to  the  breast,  as  your  Highland 
kerne  do,  but  to  the  ear — and  sent  off  their  volleys  of  swallow- 
tails before  we  could  call  on  St.  Andrew.  I  winked  when  I  saw 
them  haul  up  their  tackle,  and  I  believe  I  started  as  the  shafts 
began  to  rattle  against  the  parapet.  But  looking  round  me, 
and  seeing  none  hurt  but  John  Squallit^  the  town-crier,  whose 
jaws  were  pierced  through  with  a  cloth-yard  shaft,  I  took  heart 
of  grace,  and  shot  in  my  turn  with  good  will  and  good  aim. 
A  little  man  I  shot  at^  who  had  just  peeped  out  from  behind 
his  target^  dropt  with  a  shaft  through  his  shoulder.  The  pro- 
vost cried,  **  Well  stitched,  Simon  Glover ! ''  "  St.  John,  for  his 
own  town,  my  fellow-craftsmen  1 "  shouted  I,  though  I  was  then 
but  an  apprentice.  And  if  you  will  believe  me,  in  the  rest  of 
the  skirmish,  which  was  ended  by  the  foes  drawing  oS,  I  drew 
bowstring  and  loosed  shaft  as  calmly  as  if  I  had  been  shooting 
at  butts  instead  of  men's  breasts.  I  gained  some  credit^  and  I 
have  ever  afterwards  thought  that,  in  case  of  necessi^ — ^for 
with  me  it  had  never  been  matter  of  choice — I  should  not  have 
lost  it  again.  And  this  is  all  I  can  tell  of  warlike  experience 
in  battle.  Other  dangers  I  have  had,  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  avoid  like  a  wise  man,  or,  when  they  were  inevit- 
able, I  have  faced  them  like  a  true  one.  Upon  other  terms  a 
man  cannot  live  or  hold  up  his  head  in  Scothmd.' 

*I  understand  your  tale,'  said  Eachin;  'but  I  shall  find  it 
difficult  to  make  you  credit  mine,  knowing  the  race  of  which  I 
am  descended,  and  especially  that  I  am  the  son  of  him  whom 
we  have  this  day  laid  in  the  tomb— well  that  he  lies  where  he 
will  never  leam  what  you  are  now  to  hear  I  Look,  my  father, 
the  light  which  I  bear  grows  short  and  pale,  a  few  minutes  will 
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it ;  bat  befora  it  tapies^  the  hideoas  tale  will  be 
told.  Father,  I  am — a  oowabb  1  It  la  said  at  lasti  and  the 
Beoret  oi  my  disgnuse  is  in  keying  of  anotherl' 

The  young  man  sunk  baok  in  a  spedes  of  synoope,  produced 
by  the  agony  of  his  mind  as  he  made  the  fatal  oommunioation. 
T^e  glover,  moved  as  well  by  fear  as  by  oompaaB]0n,  applied 
himself  to  zecall  him  to  life,  lucid  soooeeded  in  doing  so^  but  not 
in  restoring  him  to  oomposarB.  He  hid  his  face  with  hit 
hands,  and  his  tean  flowed  plentifully  and  bitterly. 

'  For  Our  Lady's  sske,  be  oomposad/  said  the  old  man,  '  and 
reoatt  the  vile  word  I  I  know  you  better  than  yourself :  you 
are  vo  eoward*  but  only  too  young  and  inexperienoed,  ay,  and 
somewhat  too  quick  of  fancy,  to  have  the  steady  valour  of  a 
bearded  man.  I  would  hesr  no  other  man  say  that  of  you, 
Oonaohar,  without  giving  him  the  lie.  Tou  are  no  coward :  I 
have  seen  high  sparks  of  spirit  fly  from  you  even  on  sli^t 
enough  provocation.' 

'  High  sparks  of  pride  and  passion  I '  said  the  unfortunate 
youth ;  'but  when  saw  you  them  supported  by  the  resolution 
that  should  have  badked  them?  The  spaj^  you  speak  of  fell 
on  my  dastardly  hesrt  as  on  a  piece  of  ice  which  could  catch 
fire  from  pothing :  if  my  ofifendeid  pride  urged  me  to  strike,  my 
weakness  of  mind  prompted  me  the  next  moment  to  fly.' 

*Want  of  habit,'  said  Simon;  Mt  is  by  dambenng  over 
walls  that  youths  leani  to  scale  predpioes.  Begin  with  slight 
feuds;  exercise  daily  the  aims  of  your  country  in  tourney  with 
your  followers.' 

*  And  what  leisure  is  there  for  thisT  exclaimed  the  young 
chief,  starting  aa  if  something  horrid  had  ooourred  to  hia  imagine- 
tion.  '  How  many  days  are  there  betwixt  this  hour  and  Palm 
Sunday,  and  what  is  to  chance  then)  A  list  indoeed,  from 
which  no  man  can  stir,  more  than  the  poor  bear  who  is  chained 
to  his  staka  Sixty  living  men,  the  best  and  flfiroest--<me  alone 
excepted  !«*^whioh  Albyn  can  send  down  from  her  mountains,  all 
athirst  for  each  other's  blood,  while  a  king  and  hia  nobles,  and 
shouting  thousands  besides,  attend,  as  at  a  theatre,  to  encourage 
their  demoniac  fury  1  Blows  clang,  and  blood  flows,  thickerv 
faster,  redder ;  they  rush  on  each  other  like  madmen,  they  tear 
each  other  like  wild  beasts;  the  wounded  are  trodden  to  death 
amid  the  feet  of  their  companions  !  Blood  ebbe^  arms  become 
weak;  but  there  must  be  no  parley,  no  truce,  no  intemiption, 
while  any  of  the  maimed  wretches  remain  alive  I  Here  is  no 
crouehing  behind  battlements^  no  fighting  with  missile  weapons : 
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ail  18  hand  to  1mu)<1»  till  hancU  oan  no  longer  be  itiaad  to 
Tnaintein  tbd  gh«8tly  ooofiiot  1  If  suoh  a  field  is  eo  horrible  m 
idea,  what  tJmk  you  it  will  be  in  leality!' 

The  glover  remained  eiknt. 

*1  my  again,  what  think  youT 

<I  ean  only  pity  you,  Ckwiachar/  eaid  Simon.  'It  is  hard  to 
be  the  descendant  ol  a  lofty  line^^the  son  of  a  noble  father^ 
the  leader  by  birth  d  a  gallant  array,  and  yet  to  want,  or 
think  you  want^  for  still  I  trust  the  fault  lies  much  in  a  quick 
fancy,  that  over^timataa  danger — ^to  want  that  dogged  quality 
which  is  possessed  by  every  gsine<eook  that  is  worth  a  handful 
of  com,  every  hoand  that  is  worth  a  mesa  of  offiJ.  But  how 
ebaneed  it  that^  with  such  a  oonsoiousneBs  of  inability  to  fight 
in  this  battle,  you  proffered  even  now  to  share  your  ehiefdom 
with  my  daughter  t  Tour  power  must  depend  on  your  fighting 
this  combat,  and  in  that  Catharine  cannot  help  you.' 

*Tou  mistake,  old  man,'  replied  Eaohin :  ^  were  Catharine  to 
look  kindly  on  the  earnest  love  I  bear  her,  it  would  carry  me 
against  the  front  of  the  enemies  with  the  mettle  of  a  war-horse. 
Overwhelming  as  my  sense  of  weakness  is,  the  feeling  that 
Catharine  lo^ed  on  would  give  me  strength.  Say  yet-^^^oh, 
say  yet*— she  shall  be  mine  if  we  gain  the  combat,  and  not  the 
Clow  Chrom  himself,  whose  heart  is  of  a  pieoe  with  his  anvil, 
ever  went  to  battle  lo  light  as  I  shall  do  t  One  strong  passion 
is  conquered  by  another,' 

<  This  is  f oUy,  Oonaehar*  Cannot  the  recoUeotions  of  your 
interest,  your  honour,  your  kindred,  do  as  much  to  stir  your 
eomage  as  the  thoughts  of  a  Iwentrfacowed  lass)  Fie  upon 
you,  man  I' 

'Tou  tell  m0  but  what  I  have  told  myself,  but  it  is  in  vain,' 
replied  Eachin,  with  a  eigh.  'It  is  only  whilst  the  timid  stag 
is  paired  with  the  doe  that  he  is  desperate  and  dangerous.  Be 
it  from  constitution ;  bp  it,  as  our  Highland  cailliachH  will  say, 
from  the  milk  <rf  the  wUte  doe;  be  it  from  my  peaceful  edu- 
cation and  the  experience  of  your  strict  restraint;  be  it^  as  you 
think,  from  an  over-heated  fancy,  which  paints  danger  yet 
more  dangerous  and  ghai^y  than  it  is  in  reidity,  I  cannot  tell. 
But  I  know  my  failing,  and— yes,  it  must  be  said  !-hk>  sorely 
dreed  that  I  cannot  conquer  it,  that,  could  I  have  your  consent 
to  my  wishes  on  such  terms,  I  would  even  here  make  a  pause, 
renounce  the  rank  I  have  assumed,  and  retire  into  humble 
life.* 

'What,  turn  glover  at  last,  Conacharr  said  Simon.     'This 
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beats  the  legend  of  St.  Crispin.    N*y — nay,  your  hand  was  not 
flamed  for  that :  you  shall  spoil  me  no  more  doMkins.' 

'Jest  not»'  said  Eaofain,  '  I  am  serious.  If  I  cannot  labour,  I 
will  bring  wealth  enough  to  live  without  it.  They  will  proclaim 
me  recreant  with  horn  and  war-pipe.  Let  them  do  so.  Catharine 
will  love  me  the  better  that  I  have  preferred  the  paths  of  peace 
to  those  of  bloodshed,  and  Father  Clement  shall  teach  us  to  pity 
and  forgive  the  world,  which  will  load  us  with  reproaches  that 
wound  not.  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  men;  Catharine  will 
enjoy  all  that  unbounded  affection  can  confer  upon  her,  and 
will  be  freed  from  apprehension  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
horror  which  your  ill-assorted  match  would  have  prepared  for 
her ;  and  you,  ftither  Glover,  shall  occupy  your  chimney-corner, 
the  happiest  and  most  honoured  man  that  ever- 


'Hold,  Eachin— I  prithee,  hold,'  said  the  glover;  'the  fir 
light,  with  which  this  discourse  must  terminate,  bums  very 
low,  and  I  would  speak  a  word  in  my  turn,  and  plain  dealing 
is  best.  Though  it  may  vex,  or  periiaps  enrage,  you,  let  me 
end  these  visions  by  saying  at  once — Catharine  can  never  be 
yours.  A  glove  is  the  emblem  of  faith,  and  a  man  of  my  craft 
should  therefbre  less  than  any  other  break  his  own.  Catharine's 
hand  is  promised — ^promised  to  a  man  whom  you  may  hate, 
but  whom  you  must  honour-^to  Henry  the  armourer.  The 
match  is  fitting  by  degree,  agreeable  to  their  mutual  wishes, 
and  I  have  given  my  promise.  It  is  best  to  be  plain  at  once ; 
resent  my  refusal  as  you  will — I  am  wholly  in  your  power. 
But  nothing  shall  make  me  break  my  word.' 

The  glover  spoke  thus  decidedly,  because  he  was  aware 
from  experience  that  the  very  irritable  disposition  of  his  former 
apprentice  yielded  in  most  cases  to  stem  and  decided  resolution. 
Yet,  recollecting  where  he  was,  it  was  with  some  feelings  of  fear 
that  he  saw  the  dying  fiame  leap  up  and  spread  a  flash  of  light 
on  the  visage  of  Eachin,  which  seemed  pale  as  the  grave,  while 
his  eye  rolled  like  that  of  a  maniac  in  his  fever  fit.  The  light 
instantly  sunk  down  and  died,  and  Simon  felt  a  momentary  terror 
lest  he  should  have  to  dispute  for  his  life  with  the  youth,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  capable  of  violent  actions  when  highly  exdted, 
however  short  a  period  his  nature  could  support  the  measures 
which  his  passion  commenced.  He  was  relieved  by  the  voice 
of  Eachin,  who  muttered  in  a  hoarse  and  altered  tcme— 

'Let  what  we  have  spoken  this  night  rest  in  silence  for 
ever.  If  thou  bring'st  it  to  light,  thou  wert  better  dig  thine 
own  grave.' 
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Thus  iqpeakiiig,  the  door  of  tlie  hut  opened,  admitting  a 
gleam  of  mooashiiie.  The  fovm  of  the  retiring  chief  oroesed'it 
for  an  instant^  the  hurdle  was  then  doeed,  and  the  ahieling 
left  indarkneas. 

Simon  Glover  Idt  reliered  when  a  converBation  fraught 
with  offenoe  and  danger  was  thus  peaceably  tenninated.  But 
he  remained  deeply  a^ted  by  the  condition  of  Hector  Maolan, 
whom  he  had  himaelf  bred  up. 

'The  poor  child,'  said  he,  'to  be  called  up  to  &  JP^Aoe  of 
eminence,  only  to  be  hurled  from  it  with  contempt !  What  he 
told  me  I  partly  knew,  having  often  remarked  that  Oonaohar 
wasmoreprone  to  quarrel  than  to  fight.  But  this  overpowering 
faint-heartedneea,  which  neither  alumie  n<Hr  neceasity  can  over- 
come, I,  though  no  Sir  William  Wallace,  cannot  conceive.  And 
to  propoae  himaelf  for  a  husband  to  my  daughter,  as  if  a  bride 
were  to  find  courage  for  herself  and  the  bridegroom !  No-— nc^ 
Catharine  must  wed  a  man  to  whom  she  may  say,  ''Husband, 
spare  your  enemy";  not  one  in  whose  behalf  die  must  cry, 
"  Generous  enemy,  spare  my  husband." ' 

Tired  out  with  these  reflections,  the  old  man  at  length  fdl 
adeep.  In  the  morning  he  was  awakened  by  his  frigid  the 
Booehalloch,  who^  with  something  of  a  blank  visage,  proposed 
to  him  to  return  to  his  abode  on  the  meadow  at  the  Ballough. 
He  apdogised  that  the  chief  could  not  see  Simon  Glover  that 
morning,  being  buded  with  things  about  the  expected  combat ; 
and  that  Eaohin  Madan  thought  the  residence  at  the  Ballough 
would  be  safest  for  Simon  Glover's  health,  and  had  given 
charge  that  every  care  should  be  taken  f(»r  his  protection  and 
accommodation. 

Nid  Booshdloch  dilated  oa  these  droumstaooes,  to  gloss 
over  the  n^^Lect  implied  in  the  chiefs  dismismng  his  viator 
without  a  particular  audience. 

'His  father  knew  better/  said  the  herdsnuin.  'But  where 
should  he  have  learned  manners,  poor  thing,  and  bred  up  among 
your  Perth  burghers,  who^  excepting  yourself,  neighbour  Glover, 
who  speak  Gadic  as  well  as  I  do,  are  a  race  incapable  of  dvility  9' 

Simon  Glover,  it  may  be  well  believed,  fdt  none  of  the 
want  of  respect  which  his  friend  resented  on  his  account.  On 
the  contrary,  he  greatly  preferred  the  quiet  reddence  of  the 
good  herdsman  to  the  tumultuous  hospitdity  of  the  daily 
festivd  of  the  chief,  even  if  there  had  not  just  passed  an 
interview  with  Eaohin  upon  a  subject  which  it  would  be  most 
painful  to  revive. 


i 
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If  SimoD  bad  no  reason  befdre  to  keep  himadf  oonoealed, 
this  speech  of  Torqnil  famished  him  with  a  pressing  one. 

'  It  cannot  be  concealed,  father  Torqnil,'  said  Eaohin :  '  it 
will  all  out  to  the  broad  day.' 

<  What  will  out?  what  will  to  broad  dayr  asked  Torqoil  in 
surprise. 

'It  is  the  fatal  seorett'  thought  Simon;  'and  now,  if  this 
huge  privy  councillor  cannot  ke^  silence,  I  shall  be  made 
answerable,  I  suppose^  for  Eachin's  disgrace  having  been  blown 
abroad.' 

Thinking  thus  anxiously,  he  availed  himself  at  the  same 
time  of  his  position  to  see  as  much  as  he  could  of  what  passed 
between  the  afflicted  chieftain  and  his  confidant,  impelled  by 
that  spirit  of  curiosity  which  prompts  us  in  tibe  most  moment- 
ous, as  well  as  the  most  trivial,  occasions  of  life,  and  which  is 
sometimes  found  to  exist  in  company  with  great  peraraal  fear. 

As  Torquil  listened  to  what  Eaohin  communicated,  i^he 
young  man  sank  into  his  arms,  and,  supporting  himself  on  his 
shoulder,  concluded  his  ccmf  ession  by  a  whisper  into  his  ear. 
Torquil  seemed  to  listen  with  such  amasement  as  to  make  him 
incapable  of  crediting  his  ears.  As  if  to  be  certain  that  it  was 
Eadiin  who  spoke^  he  gmdually  roused  the  youth  from  his 
reclining  posture,  and,  holding  him  up  in  some  measuro  by  a 
grasp  on  his  shoulder,  fixed  on  him  an  eye  that  seemed  enlaiged, 
and  at  the  same  time  turned  to  stone,  by  the  marvek  he  listened 
to.  And  so  wild  waxed  the  old  man's  visage  after  he  had  heard 
the  murmured  communication,  that  Simon  Glover  apprehended 
he  would  cast  the  youth  from  him  as  a  dishonoured  thing,  in 
which  case  he  might  have  lighted  among  the  very  copse  in 
which  he  lay  concesled,  and  occasioned  his  discovery  in  a  manner 
equally  painful  and  dangerous.  But  the  passions  of  TorquO, 
who  entertained  for  his  f osterohild  even  a  double  portion  of 
that  passionate  fondness  which  always  attends  that  connexion 
in  the  Highlands,  took  a  different  turn. 

'I  believe  it  not,'  he  exclaimed ;  '  it  is  false  of  thy  father's 
child,  false  of  thy  mother's  son,  falsest  of  mt dawUX  I  ofier 
my  gage  to  heaven  and  hell,  and  will  maintain  the  combat  with 
him  that  shall  call  it  true !  Thou  hast  been  spellbound  by  an 
evil  eye,  my  darling,  and  the  fainting  which  you  call  cowardice 
is  the  work  of  magic.  I  remember  the  bat  that  struck  the 
torch  out  on  the  hour  that  thou  wert  bom — ^that  hour  of  grief 
and  of  joy.  Cheer  up,  my  beloved  1  Thou  shalt  with  me  to 
lona,  and  the   good  St.  Columbus,  with  the  whole  choir  of 
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blessed  saints  and  angels,  irlio  ever  favoured  thy  lace,  ahall 
take  from  thee  the  heart  of  the  white  doe  and  return  that 
which  they  have  stolen  from  thee.' 

Eachin  listened,  with  a  look  as  if  he  would  fain  have  belieyed 
the  words  of  the  oomf orter. 

'But,  Torquil,'  he  said,  'supposing  this  might  avail  us,  the 
fatal  day  appioaohes,  and  if  I  go  to  the  list%  I  draul  me  we 
shall  be  shuned.' 

'It  cannot  be— it  shaJl  not  I'  said  Torquil.  'Hell  shall  not 
prevail  so  far :  we  will  steep  thy  sword  in  holy  water,  place 
vervain,  St.  John's-wort,  and  rowan-tree  in  thy  crest.  We  will 
surround  thee,  I  and  thy  eight  brethren :  thou  shalt  be  safe  as 
in  a  oasde.' 

Again  the  youth  helplessly  muttered  something,  which,  from 
the  dejected  tone  in  which  it  was  spcAen,  Simcm  could  not 
imderstand,  while  Torquil's  deep  tones  in  reply  fell  fuU  and 
distinct  upon  his  ear. 

'  Yes^  l^ere  may  be  a  chance  of  withdrawing  thee  from  the 
conflict.  Thou  art  the  youngest  who  is  to  draw  blade.  Now, 
hear  me,  and  thou  shalt  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  foster- 
father's  love,  and  how  far  it  exceeds  the  love  even  of  kins- 
men. The  youngest  on  the  indenture  of  the  Clan  Chattan  is 
Ferquhard  Day.  His  father  slew  mine,  and  the  red  blood  is 
seething  hot  between  us ;  I  looked  to  Palm  Simdav  as  the  term 
that  should  cool  it.  But  mark !  Thou  wouldst  have  thought 
that  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  this  Ferquhard  Day  and  in  mine 
would  not  have  mingled  had  they  been  put  into  the  same  vessel, 
yet  hath  he  cast  the  eyes  of  his  love  upon  my  only  daughter 
£va,  the  fairest  of  our  iSiaidens.  Think  with  what  feeli^B;s  I 
heard  the  news.  It  was  as  if  a  wolf  .from  the  skirts  of  Farragon 
had  said,  "  Give  me  thy  child  in  wedlock,  TorquiL"  My  Mid 
thought  not  thus :  she  loves  Ferquhard,  and  weeps  away  her 
colour  and  strength  in  dread  of  the  approaching  battle.  Let 
her  give  him  but  a  sign  of  favour,  and  well  I  know  he  will 
fozget  kith  and  kin,  forsake  the  fidd,  and  fly  with  her  to  the 
desert.' 

'  He,  the  youngest  of  the  champions  of  Clan  Chattan,  being 
absent,  I,  the  youngest  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  may  be  excused 
from  combat,'  said  Eachin,  blushing  at  the  mean  chance  of 
safety  thus  opened  to  him. 

'See  now,  my  chief,' said  Torquil,  'and  judge  my  thoughts 
towards  thee :  others  might  give  thee  their  own  lives  and  that 
of  their  sons — I  sacrifice  to  thee  the  honour  of  my  house.' 
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'  My  friend — my  fMier/  npeated  the  ohiel,  f oldiiig  Toiqtul 
to  his  bOiom»  'what  a  biiBe  wretch  am  I  that  have  a  spirit 
dastaxdly  enough  to  avail  myself  of  your  saorifioe ! ' 

^^Mak  not  of  that.  Gf^een  woods  have  ean.  Let  ns  back 
to  the  camp,  and  send  oar  gillies  for  the  venison.  Baok,  dogs, 
and  fr^ow  at  heeL' 

The  dowhoUod,  or  lym»dog,  luckily  for  Simon,  had  drenched 
his  nose  in  the  blood  of  the  deer,  else  he  might  have  found  the 
glover's  lair  in  the  tdiioket;  but  its  more  acute  properties  of 
scent  being  lost^  it  followed  tranquilly  with  the  gasehounds. 

When  the  hunters  were  out  of  sight  and  hsariug,  the  glover 
atose,  greatly  relieved  by  their  departure,  and  began  to  move 
off  in  the  opposite  direction  as  fast  as  his  age  pexmitted.  His 
first  reflection  was  on  the  fidelity  of  the  foster-ftither. 

'The  wild  mountain  heart  is  faithful  and  true.  Tonderman 
is  more  like  the  giants  in  romaunts  than  a  man  of  mould  like 
ourselves ;  and  yet  Christians  might  take  an  example  from  him 
for  his  Realty.  A  simple  contrivance  this,  though,  to  finger  a 
man  from  off  their  enemies'  chequer,  as  if  there  would  not  be 
twenty  of  the  wildcats  ready  to  supply  his  place.' 

Thus  thought  the  glover,  not  aware  that  the  strictest  pro- 
cUumations  were  issued,  prohibiting  any  of  the  two  oontendUng 
dans,  thdr  friends,  allieiE^  and  dependants,  from  coming  within 
fifty  miles  of  Perth,  during  a  wedc  befcn:^  and  a  wedc  after  the 
combat,  which  regulation  was  to  be  enforced  by  anned  men. 

So  soon  as  our  friend  Simon  arrived  at  the  habitation  of  the 
heRhrman,  he  found  other  news  awaiting  him.  They  were 
brought  by  Father  dement,  who  came  in  a  pilgrim'^  doak,  or 
dahnatic,  ready  to  commence  his  return  to  the  southward,  and 
desirous  to  take  leave  of  hi3  companion  in  exile^  or  to  accept 
him  as  a  travelling  companion. 

'But  what^'  said  the  dtiaen,  'has  so  suddenly  induced  you 
to  return  within  the  reach  of  danger!' 

'Have  you  not  heard,'  said  Father  Clement,  'that^  March 
and  his  English  allies  having  reth«d  into  England  hdote  the 
Earl  of  Douglas,  the  good  earl  has  applied  himself  to  redress  the 
evils  of  the  commonwealth,  and  hath  written  to  €tke  court  letters 
desbing  that  the  watrant  for  the  Hiffh  Court  of  Comminkm 
against  heresy  be  withdrawn,  as  a  tromile  to  men's  cottsdeiioes, 
that  the  nomination  of  Henry  of  Waidlaw  to  be  prelate  of  St 
Andrews  be  referred  to  the  Parliament,  witii  sundry  other 
things  pleasing  to  the  CommonsY  Now,  most  of  the  nobles 
that  are  with  the  King  at  Perth,  and  with  them  Sir  Patrick 
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Charfcerifl,  your  wordiy  provoety  baye  declared  for  the  proposals 
of  the  Douglas.  The  Duke  of  Albany  hath  agreed  to  them — 
whether  from  good-will  or  policy  I  know  not  The  good  King 
is  easily  persuaded  to  mild  and  gentle  courses.  And  thus  are 
the  jaw -teeth  of  the  oppressors  dashed  to  pieces  in  their 
sockets,  and  the  prey  snatched  from  their  ravening  talons. 
Will  you  with  me  to  the  Lowlands,  or  do  you  abide  here  a 
little  spacer 

Niel  Booshalloch  saved  his  firiend  the  trouble  of  reply. 

'He  had  the  chiefs  authority,'  he  said,  'for  saying  that 
Simon  Glover  should  abide  untU  th»  chatnpioiii  went  down  to 
the  battle.'  In  this  answer  the  dtiseu  saw  something  not 
quite  consistent  with  his  own  peifeot  freedom  of  volitton ;  but 
he  cared  litde  far  it  at  the  time,  as  it  furnished  a  good  apology 
for  not  travelling  along  with  the  cletgyman. 

'An  ezempla^  man,'  he  said  to  his  friend  Kiel  BooshaUoch, 
as  soon  as  father  dement  had  taken  leave — 'a  great  scholar 
imd  a  great  saints  It  is  a  pity  almost  he  is  no  longer  in 
danger  to  be  burned,  as  bis  sermon  at  the  stake  would  oonvert 
thousands.  O,  Niel  BooshaUoch,  Father  Olement's  pile  would 
be  a  sweet  savouring  saerifloe,  and  a  beaoon  to  All  devout 
Christians  1  But  what  would  the  burning  of  a  borrel  ignorant 
burgess  like  me  servef  Men  oifer  not  up  old  glove  leather  for 
inoense,  nor  aM  beacons  fed  with  undressed  hides,  I  trowt 
Sooth  to  meak,  I  have  too  little  learning  and  too  muoh  fear  to 
get  credit  by  the  aflUr,  and,  therefore,  I  should,  in  our  homely 
phrase,  have  both  the  eoatfae  and  the  scorn.' 

'Tiue  for  you,'  answered  the  herdsman. 
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Wi  must  letam  to  the  oharBOten  of  our  dnmatio  narmtiTe 
whom  we  left  at  Perth,  when  we  acoompaoied  the  glover  and 
his  fair  daughter  to  KinfamuBy  and  from  toat  hospitahle  mansum 
traced  the  oourae  of  Simton  to  Looh  Tay ;  and  the  Prince,  as 
the  highest  personage,  eUims  our  Immediate  attention. 

This  rash  and  inoonsidente  young  man  endured  with  some 
impatience  his  sequestered  residence  with  the  Lord  High 
Constable,  with  whose  company,  otherwise  in  eveiy  reepeot 
satisfactory,  he  became  diuatisfied,  from  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  held  in  some  degree  the  character  of  his  warder.  In- 
censed against  his  uncle  and  displeased  with  his  father,  he 
longed,  not  unnaturally,  for  the  society  of  Sir  John  Bamomy, 
on  whom  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  throw  himself  for 
amuaement^  and,  though  he  would  have  "resented  the  imputsr 
tion  as  an  insult,  for  guidance  and  direction.  He  therofore 
sent  him  a  summons  to  attend  him,  providing  his  health 
permitted;  and  directed  him  to  come  by  water  to  a  little 
pavilion  in  the  High  Constable's  garden,  which,  like  that  of  Sir 
John's  own  lodg^ings,  ran  down  to  the  Tay.  In  renewing  an 
intimacy  so  dangerous,  Rothsay  only  remembered  that  he  had 
been  Sir  John  Bamomy's  munificent  friend ;  while  Sir  John, 
on  receiving  the  invitation,  only  recollected,  oa  his  part,  the 
capricious  insults  he  had  sustained  from  his  patron,  the  loes  of 
his  hand,  and  the  lightness  with  which  he  had  treated  the 
subject,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Rothsay  had  abandoned 
his  cause  in  the  matter  of  the  bonnet-maker's  slaughter.  He 
laughed  bitterly  when  he  read  the  Prince's  billet. 

'Eviot,'  he  said,  'man  a  stout  boat  with  six  trusty  men — 
trusty  men,  mark  me— -lose  not  a  moment ;  and  bid  Dwining 
instantly  come  hither.  Heaven  smiles  on  us,  my  trusty  friend,' 
he  said  to  the  medidner.  'I  was  but  beating  my  brains 
how  to  get  access  to  this  fickle  boy,  and  here  he  sends  to 
invite  me.' 
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'Hem!  I  see  the  matter  very  dearly,'  said  Dwining. 
' Heaven  smiles  on  some  untoward  consequences — he!  he!  he! ' 

'No  matter,  the  trap  is  ready;  and  it  is  baited,  too,  my 
friend,  with  what  would  lure  the  boy  from  a  sanctuary,  though 
a  troop  with  drawn  weapons  waited  him  in  the  churchyaid. 
Yet  is  it  scarce  necessary.  His  own  weariness  of  himself  would 
have  done  the  job.  Get  thy  matters  ready — ^thou  goest  with 
us.  Write  to  him,  as  I  cannot,  that  we  come  instantly  to 
attend  his  commands,  and  do  it  clerkly.  He  reads  well,  and 
that  he  owes  to  me.' 

'He  wUl  be  your  valiancie's  debtor  for  more  knowledge 
before  he  dies — ^he !  he !  he !  But  is  your  bargain  sure  with 
the  Duke  of  Albany  t ' 

'Enough  to  gratify  my  ambition,  thy  avarice,  and  the 
revenge  of  both.  Aboard — aboard,  and  speedily;  let  Evict 
throw  in  a  few  flasks  of  the  choicest  wine,  and  some  cold 
baked  meats.' 

'  But  your  arm,  my  lord.  Sir  John  t    Does  it  not  pain  you  1 ' 

'  The  throbbing  of  my  heart  silences  the  pain  of  my  wound. 
It  beats  as  it  would  burst  my  bosom.' 

'Heaven  forbid!'  said  Dwining;  adding,  in  a  low  voice, 
'It  would  be  a  strange  sight  if  it  should.  I  should  like 
to  dissect  it,  save  that  its  stony  case  would  spoil  my  best 
instruments.' 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  in  the  boat,  while  a  speedy 
messenger  carried  the  note  to  the  Prince. 

Rothsay  was  seated  with  the  Constable,  after  their  noontide 
repast.  He  was  sullen  and  silent;  and  the  earl  had  just 
asked  whether  it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  table  should  be 
cleared,  when  a  note,  delivered  to  the  Prince,  changed  at  once 
his  aspect. 

'  Ab  you  will,'  he  said.  '  I  go  to  the  pavilion  in  the  garden 
— always  with  permission  of  my  Lord  Constable— -to  receive  my 
late  master  of  the  horse.' 

'My  loid ! '  said  Lord  Errol. 

'Ay,  my  lord ;  must  I  ask  permission  twicet ' 

'No,  surely,  my  lord,'  answered  the  Constable;  'but  has 
your  Royal  Highness  recollected  that  Sir  John  Ramomy ' 

'  Has  not  the  plague,  I  hope  f '  replied  the  Duke  of  Rothsay. 
'  Come,  Errol,  you  would  play  the  surly  turnkey,  but  it  is  not 
in  your  nature ;  farewell  for  half  an  hour.' 

'A  new  folly!'  said  Errol,  as  the  Prince,  flinging  open  a 
lattice  of  the  ground-parlour  in  which  they  sat^  stept  out  into  the 
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garden — *a  new  folly,  to  call  back  that  yillain  to  his  oounsels. 
But  he  is  infatuated.' 

The  Prince,  in  the  mflantimis  looked  back,  and  said  hastilj — 

*  Your  lordship's  good  housekeeping  will  afibid  us  a  faak  or 
two  of  wine  and  a  slight  collation  in  the  pavilionf  I  love  the 
idfruco  of  the  river.' 

The  Constable  bowed,  and  gaye  the  necessary  orders;  so  that 
Sir  John  found  the  materials  of  good  cheer  ready  displayed, 
when,  landing  from  his  baige,  he  entered  the  pavilion. 

'  It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  your  Highness  under  restraint,' 
said  Bamomy,  with  a  weU-ezecuted  appearance  of  sympathy. 

'  That  grief  of  thine  will  grieve  mine,'  said  the  Prince.  *•  I 
am  sure  here  has  Errol,  and  a  right  true-hearted  l<»d  he  is,  so 
tired  me  with  grave  looks,  and  something  like  grave  lessons, 
that  he  has  dnven  me  back  to  thee,  Uiou  reprobate,  from 
whom,  as  I  expect  nothing  good,  I  may  periiaps  obtain  some- 
thing entertaining.  Yet,  ere  we  say  more,  it  was  foul  work, 
that  upon  the  Fastem's  Even,  Ramomy.  I  well  hope  thou 
gavest  not  aim  to  it.' 

'On  my  honour,  my  lord,  a  simple  mistake  of  the  brute 
Bonthron.  I  did  but  hint  to  him  that  a  dry  beating  would  be 
due  to  the  fellow  by  whom  I  had  lost  a  hand ;  and  lo  you,  my 
knave  makes  a  double  mistake.  He  takes  one  man  for  another, 
and  instead  of  the  baton  he  uses  the  axe.' 

*  It  is  well  that  it  went  no  farther.  I^nall  matter  for  the 
bonnet-maker ;  but  I  had  never  forgiven  you  had  the  armourer 
faUen — ^there  is  not  his  match  in  Britain.  But  I  hope  they 
hanged  the  villain  high  enough  \ ' 

*  If  thirty  feet  might  serve,'  replied  Ramomy. 

'  Pah !  no  more  of  him,'  said  Rothsay ;  '  his  wretdied  name 
makes  the  good  wine  taste  of  blood.  And  what  are  the  news 
in  Perth,  Ramomy  \  How  stands  it  with  the  bona  robas  and 
the  galliards  f ' 

'Little  galliardise  stirring,  my  lord,'  answered  the  knight. 
'  All  eyes  are  turned  to  the  motions  of  the  Black  Douglas,  who 
comes  with  five  thousand  chosen  men  to  put  us  all  to  rights,  as 
if  he  were  bound  for  another  Otterbum.  It  is  said  he  is  to 
be  lieutenant  again.  It  is  certain  many  have  declared  for  his 
faction.' 

'  It  is  time,  then,  my  feet  were  free,'  said  Rothsay,  'other- 
wise I  may  find  a  worse  warder  than  Eirol.' 

'Ah,  my  lord!  were  you  once  away  from  this  place,  you 
might  make  as  bold  a  head  as  Douglas.' 
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'  Bamomy/  said  the  Prinoe,  grayoly,  *  I  haye  but  a  oonfused 
lemembxance  of  your  onoe  haying  proposed  aomethmg  horrible 
to  me.  Beware  of  suoh  counsel.  I  would  be  free— I  would 
haye  my  person  at  my  own  disposal;  but  I  will  neyer  leyy 
anns  against  my  father,  nor  those  it  pleases  him  to  trust.' 

'It  was  only  for  your  Royal  Highnesses  personal  freedom 
that  I  was  presuming  to  speak,'  answered  Ramorny.  *  Were  I 
in  your  Grace's  place,  I  would  get  me  into  that  good  boat  which 
hoyers  on  the  Tay,  and  drop  quietly  down  to  Fife,  where  you 
haye  many  friends,  and  make  free  to  take  possession  of  Falk- 
land. It  is  a  royal  castle ;  and  though  the  King  has  bestowed 
it  in  gift  on  your  uncle,  yet  surely,  eyen  if  the  grant  were  not 
subject  to  challenge,  your  Grace  might  make  free  with  the 
residence  of  so  near  a  relatiye.' 

'He  hath  made  free  with  mine,'  said  the  Duke,  'as  the 
stewartry  of  Renfrew  can  tell.  But  stay,  Ramorny — hold; 
did  I  not  hear  Errol  say  that  the  Lady  Marjory  Douglas,  whom 
they  call  Duchess  of  Bothsay,  is  at  Falkland  Y  I  would  neither 
dwell  with  that  lady  nor  insult  her  by  dislodging  her.' 

'The  lady  was  there,  my  lord,'  replied  Ramorny;  'but  I 
haye  sure  adyice  that  she  is  gone  to  meet  her  father.' 

'Ha!  to  animate  the  Douglas  against  me?  or  perhaps  to 
beg  him  to  spare  me,  proyiding  I  come  on  my  knees  to  her 
bed,  as  pilg^ms  say  the  emirs  and  amirals  upon  whom  a 
Saracen  soldan  bestows  a  daughter  in  marriage  are  bound  to 
doY  Ramorny,  I  will  act  by  the  Douglas's  own  saying,  "It  is 
better  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  squeak."  *  I  will 
keep  both  foot  and  hand  from  fetters.' 

'  No  place  fitter  than  Falkland,'  replied  Ramorny.  '  I  haye 
enough  of  good  yeomen  to  keep  the  place ;  and  should  your 
Highness  w^  to  leaye  it»  a  brief  ride  reaches  the  sea  in  three 
directions.' 

'  You  speak  well.  But  we  shall  die  of  gloom  yonder.  Neither 
mirth,  music,  nor  maidens — ^ha ! '  said  the  heedless  Prince. 

'Pardon  me,  noble  Duke;  but»  though  the  Lady  Marjory 
Douglas  be  departed,  like  an  errant  dame  in  romance,  to  im- 
plore succour  of  her  doughty  sire,  there  is,  I  may  say,  a  loyelier, 
I  am  sure  a  younger,  nubiden,  either  presently  at  Falkland  or 
who  will  soon  be  on  the  road  thither.  Your  Highness  has  not 
forgotten  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  1 ' 

'Forget  the  prettiest  wench  in  Scotland!     No-— any  more 

*  Implying,  that  it  wm  better  to  keep  the  tbreet  than  shut  themoelTee  up  In  fortifled 
places. 
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than  thou  hast  foxgotten  the  hand  that  thou  hadat  in  the 
Curfew  Street  onslaught  on  St  Valentine's  Eye.' 

'The  hand  that  I  had  1  Your  Highness  would  say,  the  hand 
that  I  lost  As  certain  as  I  shall  ne^er  regain  it,  Catharine 
Glover  is,  or  will  soon  be,  at  Falkland.  I  will  not  flatter  your 
H^^hness  by  saying  she  expects  to  meet  you;  in  truth,  she 
proposes  to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Lady 
Marjory.* 

'The  little  traitress,'  said  the  Prince — 'she  too  to  torn 
against  me  t    She  deserves  punishment,  Ramomy.' 

'  I  trust  your  Grace  will  make  her  penance  a  gentle  one,' 
replied  the  knight. 

'  Faith,  I  would  have  been  her  father  confessor  long  ago,  but 
I  have  ever  found  her  coy.' 

'  Opportunity  was  lacking,  my  lord,'  replied  Ramoniy ;  '  and 
time  presses  even  now.' 

'Nay,  I  am  but  too  apt  for  a  frolic ;  but  my  father ' 

'He  is  personally  safe,'  said  Ramomy,  'and  as  much  at 
freedom  as  ever  he  can  be ;  while  your  Highness * 

'  Must  brook  fetters,  conjugal  or  literal — I  know  it.  Yonder 
comes  Douglas,  with  his  daughter  in  his  hand,  as  haughty  and 
as  harsh-featui^od  as  himself,  bating  touches  of  age.' 

'  And  at  Falkland  sits  in  solitude  the  fairest  wench  in  Scot- 
land,' said  Ramomy.  'Here  is  penance  and  restraint;  yonder 
is  joy  and  freedom.' 

'  Thou  hast  prevailed,  most  sage  counsellor,'  replied  Roth- 
say  ;  '  but  mark  you,  it  shall  be  the  last  of  my  frolics.' 

'I  trust  so,'  replied  Ramomy;  'for,  when  at  liberty,  you 
may  make  a  good  accommodation  with  your  royal  father.' 

'  I  will  write  to  him,  Ramomy.  Get  the  writing-materials. 
No,  I  cannot  put  my  thoughts  in  words— do  thou  write.' 

'  Your  Royal  Highness  forgets,'  said  Ramomy,  pointing  to 
his  mutilated  arm. 

'  Ah !  that  cursed  hand  of  yours.     What  can  we  do  ? ' 

*  So  please  your  Highness,'  answered  his  counsellor,  '  if  you 
would  L  the  hand  of  themedidner,  Dwining-he  writes  bke 
a  cleric.' 

'Hath  he  a  hint  of  the  circumstances t  Is  he  possessed  of 
themf 

'Fully,'  said  Ramomy;  and,  stepping  to  the  window,  he 
called  Dwining  from  the  boat. 

He  entered  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  creeping 
as  if  he  trode  upon  eggs,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  a  frame 
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that  seemed  ahrunk  up  by  a  aeiiBe  of  awe  produced  by  the 
oocaBion. 

*  There,  fellow,  are  writing-materialB.  I  will  make  trial  of 
you;  thou  know'st  the  case — ^plaoe  my  conduct  to  my  father  in 
a  fair  light.' 

Dwining  sat  down,  and  in  a  few  minutes  wrote  a  letter, 
which  he  handed  to  Sir  John  Bamomy. 

'Why,  the  devil  has  aided  thee,  Dwining,'  said  the  knight. 
'  Listen,  my  dear  lord.  '*  Respected  father  and  liege  sovereign 
— Enow  that  important  considerations  induce  me  to  take  my 
departure  from  this  your  courts  purposing  to  make  my  abode 
at  Falkland,  both  as  the  seat  of  my  dearest  uncle  Albany,  with 
whom  I  know  your  Majesty  would  desire  me  to  use  all  &uuili- 
arity,  and  as  the  residence  of  one  from  whom  I  have  been  too 
long  estranged,  and  with  whom  I  haste  to  exchaotge  vows  of 
the  closest  aJOTection  from  henceforward." ' 

The  Duke  of  Bothsay  and  Bamomy  lauded  aloud;  and 
the  physician,  who  had  listened  to  his  own  scroll  as  if  it  were 
a  sentence  of  death,  encouraged  by  their  applause,  raised  his 
eyes,  uttered  faintly  his  chuckling  note  of  '  He !  he ! '  and  was 
again  grave  and  mlent^  as  if  afraid  he  had  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  reverent  respect. 

'Admirable  1 '  said  the  Prince — 'admirable !  The  old  man 
will  apply  all  this  to  the  Duchess,  as  they  call  her,  of  Bothsay. 
Dwining,  thou  shouldst  be  a  teereHa  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope, 
who  sometimes,  it  is  said,  wants  a  scribe  that  can  make  one 
word  record  two  meanings.  I  will  subscribe  it,  and  have  the 
praise  of  the  device.' 

'And  now,  my  lord,'  said  Bamomy,  sealing  the  letter  and 
leaving  it  belidnd,  'will  you  not  to  boatf ' 

'Not  till  my  chamberlain  attends  with  some  clothes  and 
necessaries,  and  you  may  call  my  sewer  also.' 

'My  lord,'  said  Bamomy,  'time  presses,  and  preparation 
will  but  excite  suspicion.  Your  officers  will  follow  with  the 
mails  to-morrow.  For  to-night,  I  trust  my  poor  service  may 
suffice  to  wait  on  you  at  table  and  chamber.' 

'Nay,  this  time  it  is  thou  who  forgets,'  said  the  Prince, 
touching  the  wounded  arm  with  his  walking-rod.  '  Becollect, 
man,  thou  canst  neither  carve  a  capon  nor  tie  a  point — a 
goodly  sewer  or  valet  of  the  mouth ! ' 

Bamomy  grinned  with  rage  and  pain;  for  his  wound,  though 
in  a  way  of  healing,  was  still  highly  sensitive,  and  even  the 
pointing  a  finger  towards  it  made  him  tremble. 
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*  WUl  yoor  Highness  now  be  pleased  to  take  boatt' 

'  Not  till  I  take  leave  of  the  Lord  Constable.  Rothsay  must 
not  slip  a¥ray,  like  a  thief  from  a  prison,  from  the  house  of 
£rrol.     Summon  him  hither.' 

'My  Lord  Duke,'  said  Bamomy,  it  may  be  dangerous  to 
our  plan.' 

'  To  the  devil  with  danger,  thy  plan,  and  thyself !  I  must 
and  will  act  to  Errol  as  becomes  us  both.' 

The  earl  entered,  agreeable  to  the  Prince's  summons. 

'  I  gave  you  this  trouble,  my  lord,'  said  Rothsay,  with  the 
dignified  courtesy  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  aBsnme,  'to 
thank  you  for  your  hospitality  and  your  good  company.  I 
can  enjoy  them  no  longer,  as  pressing  affitirs  call  me  to 
Falkland.' 

'My  lord,'  said  the  Lord  High  Constable,  'I  trust  your 
Grace  remembers  that  you  are  under  ward.' 

'How! — ^underwardf  If  I  am  a  prisoner,  speak  plainly; 
if  not)  I  will  take  my  freedom  to  depart.' ' 

'  I  would,  my  lord,  your  Highness  would  request  his  Majes^s 
permission  for  this  journey.    There  will  be  much  displeasure.' 

'  Mean  you  displeasure  against  yourself,  my  lord,  or  against 
mef 

'I  have  already  said  your  Highness  lies  in  ward  here;  but 
if  you  determine  to  break  it^  I  have  no  warrant — Qod  forbid — 
to  put  force  on  your  inclinations.  I  can  but  entreat  your 
Highness,  for  your  own  sake ' 

'  Of  my  own  interests  I  am  the  best  judge.  Good  evening 
to  you,  my  lord.' 

The  wilful  Prince  stepped  into  the  boat  with  Dwining  and 
Ramomy,  and,  waiting  for  no  other  attendance,  Evict  pushed 
off  the  vessel,  which  descended  the  Tay  rapidly  by  the  assist- 
ance of  sail  and  oar  and  of  the  ebb-tide. 

For  some  space  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  appeared  sQent  and 
moody,  nor  did  his  companions  interrupt  his  reflections.  He 
raised  his  head  at  length  and  said,  '  My  father  loves  a  jest,  and 
when  all  is  over  he  will  take  this  frolic  at  no  more  serious 
rate  than  it  deserves — a  fit  of  youth,  with  which  he  will  deal 
as  he  has  with  others.  Yonder,  my  masters,  shows  the  old 
hold  of  Kinfauns,  frowning  above  the  Tay.  Now,  tell  me, 
John  Ramomy,  how  thou  hast  dealt  to  get  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth  out  of  the  hands  of  yonder  bull-headed  provost;  for 
£rrol  told  me  it  was  rumoured  that  she  was  under  his 
protection.' 
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'Truly  she  was,  my  lord,  with  the  purpose  of  being  tnuia- 
ferred  to  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess — I  mean  of  the  Lady 
Mazjoiy  of  Douglas.  Now,  this  beetle-headed  provost,  who  is 
after  all  but  a  pieoe  of  blundering  valiancy,  has,  like  most  such, 
a  retainer  of  some  slyness  and  cunning,  whom  he  uses  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  whose  suggestions  he  generally  considers  as 
his  own  ideas.  YHienever  I  would  possess  myself  of  a  landward 
baron,  I  address  myself  to  such  a  confidant,  who,  in  the  present 
case,  is  called  Kitt  Henshaw,  an  old  skipper  upon  the  Tay,  and 
who^  having  in  his  time  sailed  as  far  as  Campvere,  holds  with 
Sir  Patrick  Charteris  the  respect  due  to  one  who  has  seen 
foreign  countries.  This  his  agent  I  have  made  my  own,  and 
by  his  means  have  insinuated  various  apologies  in  order  to 
postpone  the  departure  of  Catharine  for  Falkland/ 

'But  to  what  good  purpose 9' 

*  I  know  not  if  it  is  wise  to  tell  your  Highness,  lest  you 
should  disapprove  of  my  views.  I  meant  the  officers  of  the 
Commission  for  inquiiy  into  heretical  opinions  should  have 
found  the  Fair  Maid  at  Kinfouns,  for  our  beauty  is  a  peevish, 
self-willed  swerver  from  the  church;  and  oertes,  I  designed 
that  the  knight  should  have  come  in  for  his  share  of  the  fines 
and  confiscations  that  were  about  to  be  inflicted.  The  monks 
were  eager  enough  to  be  at  him,  seeing  he  hath  had  frequent 
disputes  with  them  about  the  salmon-tithe.' 

'But  wherefore  wouldst  thou  have  ruined  the  kn^ht's 
fortunes,  and  brought  the  beautiful  young  woman  to  the  stake^ 
perchance?' 

'  Pshaw,  my  Lord  Duke  1  monks  never  bum  pretty  maidens. 
An  old  woman  might  have  been  in  some  danger ;  and  as  for 
my  Lorcl  Provost,  as  they  call  him,  if  they  had  clipped  oS 
some  of  his  fat  acres,  it  would  have  been  some  atonement  for 
the  needless  brave  he  put  on  me  in  St.  John's  church.' 

*  Methinks,  John,  it  was  but  a  base  revenge,'  said  Bothsay. 

'  Best  ye  contented,  my  lord.  He  that  cannot  right  himself 
by  the  hand  must  use  hiis  head.  Well,  that  chance  was  over 
by  the  tender-hearted  Douglas's  declaring  in  favour  of  tender 
conscience ;  and  then,  my  lord,  old  Heni^w  found  no  further 
objections  to  canying  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  to  Falkland,  not 
to  share  the  dulness  of  the  Lady  Malory's  society,  as  Sir 
Patrick  Charteris  and  she  herself  doth  opine^  but  to  keep  your 
Highness  from  tiring  when  we  return  from  hunting  in  the 
park.' 

There  was  again  a  long  pause,  in  which  the  Prince  seemed 
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to  muae  deeply.  At  length  he  spoke.  'Bamomy,  I  have  a 
scruple  in  this  matter ;  but  if  I  name  it  to  thee,  the  devil  of 
sophistry,  with  whioh  thou  art  possessed,  will  argue  it  out  of 
me,  as  it  has  done  many  others.  This  girl  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful, one  excepted,  whom  I  ever  saw  or  knew ;  and  I  like  her 
the  more  that  she  bears  some  features  of — Elizabeth  of  Dunbar. 
But  she,  I  mean  Catharine  Glover,  is  contracted,  and  presently 
to  be  wedded,  to  Henry  the  armourer,  a  craftsman  unequalled 
for  skill,  and  a  man-at-arms  yet  unmatched  in  the  barrace.  To 
follow  out  this  intrigue  would  do  a  good  fellow  too  much  wrong.' 

'Your  Highness  will  not  expect  me  to  be  very  solidtous  of 
Heniy  Smith's  interest^'  said  Bamomy,  looking  at  his  wounded 
arm. 

'  By  St.  Andrew  with  his  shored  cross,  this  disaster  of  thine 
is  too  much  harped  upon,  John  Bamomy !  Others  are  content 
with  putting  a  finger  into  every  man's  pie,  but  thou  must 
thrust  in  thy  whole  gory  hand.  It  is  done,  and  cannot  be 
undone ;  let  it  be  forgotten.' 

'Nay,  my  lord,  you  allude  to  it  more  frequently  than  I,' 
answered  the  knight — '  in  derision,  it  is  true ;  while  I — ^but  I 
can  be  silent  on  the  subject  if  I  cannot  forget  it.' 

'Well,  then,  I  tell  thee  that  I  have  scruple  about  this 
intrigue.  Dost  thou  remember,  when  we  went  in  a  Trolic  to 
hear  Father  Clement  preach,  or  rather  to  see  this  fair  heretic, 
that  he  spoke  as  touohingly  as  a  minstrel  about  the  rich  man 
taking  away  the  poor  man's  only  ewe  Iambi' 

'A  great  matter,  indeed,'  answered  Sir  John,  'that  this 
churl's  wife's  eldest  son  should  be  fathered  by  the  Prince  of 
Scotland !  How  many  earls  would  covet  the  like  fate  for  their 
f&iT  countesses  ?  and  how  many  that  have  had  such  good  luck 
sleep  not  a  grain  the  worse  for  itf ' 

'  And  if  I  might  presume  to  speak,'  said  the  mediciner,  '  the 
ancient  laws  of  Scotland  assigned  such  a  privilege  to  every 
feudal  lord  over  his  female  vassals,  though  lack  of  spirit  and 
love  of  money  hath  made  many  exchange  it  for  gold.' 

'  I  require  no  argument  to  urge  me  to  be  kind  to  a  pretty 
woman ;  but  this  Catharine  has  been  ever  cold  to  me,'  said  the 
Prince. 

'  Nay,  my  lord,'  said  Bamomy,  '  if,  young,  handsome,  and  a 
prince,  you  know  not  how  to  make  yourself  acceptable  to  a  fine 
woman,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  more.' 

'And  if  it  were  not  far  too  great  audacity  in  me  to  speak 
again,  I  would  say,'  quoth  the  leech,  *  that  all  Perth  knows  that 
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the  Gow  Chiom  nerer  was  the  maiden's  ohoioe,  but  fairly  forced 
upon  her  by  her  father.  I  know  for  certain  that  she  refosed 
bun  repeatedly.' 

'Nay,  if  tilioa  canst  assure  us  of  that,  the  case  is  much 
altered,'  said  Bothsay.  '  Vulcan  was  a  smith  as  well  as  Harry 
Wyud ;  he  would  needs  wed  Venus,  and  our  chronicles  tell  us 
what  came  of  it.' 

'  Then  long  may  Lady  Venus  live  and  be  worshipped,'  said 
Sir  John  Ramoniy,  'and  success  to  the  gallant  knight  Mars 
who  goes  a-wooing  to  her  goddess-ship ! ' 

The  discourse  took  a  gay  and  idle  turn  for  a  few  minutes ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Bothsay  soon  dropped  it.  '  I  haye  left,'  he 
said,  'yonder  air  (^  the  prison-house  behind  me,  and  yet  my 
spirits  scarce  reTive.  I  feel  that  drowsy,  not  unpleasing,  yet 
melancholy,  mood  that  comes  over  us  when  exhausted  by  exer- 
cise or  satiated  with  pleasure.  Some  music  now,  steaUng  on 
the  ear,  yet  not  loud  enough  to  make  us  lift  the  eye,  were  a 
treat  for  the  gods.' 

'Your  Grace  has  but  to  epeak  your  wishes,  and  the  nymphs 
of  the  Tay  are  as  fayourable  as  the  fair  ones  upon  the  shore. 
Hark  1  it  is  a  lute.' 

'A  lute  1'  said  the  Duke  of  Bothsay,  listening;  'it  is,  and 
rarely  touched.  I  should  remember  that  dying  fall.  Steer 
towards  the  boat  from  whence  the  music  comes.' 

'  It  is  old  Henshaw,'  said  Bamomy,  '  working  up  the  stream. 
How,  skipper ! ' 

The  boatmen  answered  the  hail,  and  drew  up  alongside  of 
the  Prince's  baige. 

'  Oh,  ho !  my  old  friend ! '  said  the  Prince,  recognising  the 
figure  as  well  as  the  appointments  of  the  French  glee-woman, 
Louise.  '  I  think  I  owe  thee  something  for  being  the  means  of 
thy  haying  a  fright,  at  least,  upon  St.  Valentine's  Day.  Into 
this  boat  with  thee,  lute,  puppy  dog,  scrip  and  all ;  I  will  prefer 
thee  to  a  lady's  seryice  who  shEdl  feed  thy  yezy  cur  on  capcMis 
and  canary.' 

'  I  trust  your  H^^hness  will  consider *  said  Bamomy. 

'  I  will  consider  nothing  but  my  pleasure,  John.  Pray,  do 
thou  be  so  complying  as  to  consider  it  also.' 

'  Is  it  indeed  to  a  lady's  service  you  would  promote  me  t ' 
said  the  glee-maiden.     '  And  where  does  she  dwell  9 ' 

'  At  Falkland,'  answered  the  Prince. 

'Oh,  I  haye  heard  of  that  great  lady !'  said  Louise;  'and  will 
you  indeed  prefer  me  to  your  right  royal  consort's  service  Y ' 
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'I  will,  by  my  honour — whenever  I  reoeiye  her  as  such. 
Mark  that  reaerration,  John,'  said  he  aside  to  Ramomy. 

The  persons  who  were  in  the  boat  caught  up  the  tidings, 
and,  concluding  a  reconciliation  was  about  to  take  place  betwixt 
the  royal  couple,  exhorted  Louise  to  profit  by  her  good  fortune, 
and  add  herself  to  the  Duchess  of  Rothsay's  train.  Several 
offered  her  some  acknowledgment  for  the  exercise  <^  her  talents. 

During  this  moment  of  delay,  Ramomy  whispered  to  Dwin- 
ing,  'Make  in,  knave,  with  some  objection.  This  addition  is 
one  too  many.  Bouse  thy  wits,  while  I  speak  a  word  with 
Henshaw.' 

'If  I  might  presume  to  speak,'  said  Dwining,  'as  one  who 
have  made  my  studies  both  in  Spain  and  Arabia,  I  would  say, 
my  lord,  that  the  sickness  has  appeared  in  Edinbui;^  and  that 
there  may  be  risk  in  admitting  this  young  wanderer  into  your 
Highness's  vicinity.' 

'Ah!  and  what  is  it  to  thee,'  said  Bothsay,  'whether  I 
choose  to  be  poisoned  by  the  pestilence  or  the  'pothecaryf 
Must  thou,  too,  needs  thwart  my  humour  f ' 

While  the  Prince  thus  silenced  the  remonstrances  of  Dwin- 
ing, Sir  John  Ramomy  had  snatched  a  moment  to  learn  from 
Henshaw  that  the  removal  of  the  Duchess  of  Rothsay  from 
Falkland  was  still  kept  profoundly  secret^  and  that  Catharine 
Glover  would  arrive  there  that  evening  or  the  next  morning,  in 
expectation  of  being  taken  under  the  noble  lady's  protection. 

The  Duke  of  Rothsay^  deeply  plunged  in  thought^  received 
this  intimation  so  coldly,  that  Ramomy  took  the  liberty  of  re- 
monstrating. '  This,  my  lord,'  he  said,  '  is  playing  the  spoiled 
child  of  fortune.  You  wish  for  liberty ;  it  comes.  You  wish 
for  beauty ;  ii  awaits  you,  with  just  so  much  delay  as  to  render 
the  boon  more  precious.  Even  your  slightest  desires  seem  a 
law  to  the  Fates ;  for  you  desire  music  when  it  seems  most  dis- 
tant, and  the  lute  and  song  are  at  your  hand.  These  things, 
so  sent,  should  be  enjoyed,  else  we  are  but  like  petted  children, 
who  break  and  throw  from  them  the  toys  they  have  wept  them- 
selves sick  for.' 

'To  enjoy  pleasure,  Ramomy,'  said  the  Prince,  'a  man 
should  have  suffered  pain,  as  it  requires  fasting  to  gain  a  good 
appetite.  We,  who  can  have  all  for  a  wish,  little  enjoy  that  all 
when  we  have  possessed  it.  Seest  thou  yonder  thick  cloud, 
which  is  about  to  burst  to  raini  It  seems  to  stifle  me — the 
waters  look  dark  and  lurid — ^Uie  shores  have  lost  their  beautiful 
form ' 
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'Mj  loid,  foxgiye  your  serranV  a&id  Bamotny.  'You  in- 
dulge a  powerful  imagination,  as  an  unskilful  horseman  pennits 
a  fiery  steed  to  rear  untal  he  falls  baok  on  his  master  and 
crushes  him.  I  pray  you  shake  off  this  lethargy.  ShaU  the 
glee-maiden  make  some  music  9 ' 

'Let  her;  but  it  must  be  melancholy:  all  mirth  would  at 
this  moment  jar  on  my  ear.' 

The  maiden  sung  a  melancholy  dirge  in  Norman-French ; 
the  words,  of  which  the  following  is  an  imitation,  were  united 
to  a  tune  as  doleful  as  they  are  themselyes : — 

Ye&  thou  mayst  sigh, 

And  look  once  more  at  all  around, 

At  Btream  and  bank,  and  sky  and  gronnd. 

Thy  life  its  final  course  has  found. 

And  thou  must  die. 

Yes.  \a,y  thee  down, 

And  while  thy  struflgling  pulses  flutter, 
Bid  the  grey  monk  ms  soul-mass  mutter, 
And  the  deep  bell  its  death-tone  utter— 
Thy  life  is  gone. 

Be  not  afraid. 

Tis  but  a  pang,  and  then  a  thrill, 
A  fever  fit,  and  then  a  chill, 
And  then  an  end  of  human  ill, 
For  thou  art  dead. 

The  Prince  made  no  observation  on  the  music;  and  the 
maiden,  at  Ramomy's  beck,  went  on  from  time  to  time  with 
her  minstrel  craft,  until  the  eyening  sunk  down  into  rain,  first 
soft  and  gentle,  at  length  in  great  quantities,  and  accompanied 
by  a  cold  wind«  There  was  neither  doak  nor  covering  for  the 
Prince,  and  he  sullenly  rejected  that  which  Ramomy  offered. 

'  It  is  not  for  Rothsay  to  wear  your  cast  garments,  Sir  John ; 
this  melted  snow,  which  I  feel  pierce  me  to  the  yeiy  marrow,  I 
am  now  encountering  by  your  fi&ult.  Why  did  you  presume  to 
put  off  the  boat  without  my  servants  and  apparel  ? ' 

Ramomy  did  not  attempt  an  exculpation ;  for  he  knew  the 
Prince  was  in  one  of  those  humours,  when  to  enlarge  upon  a 
grievance  was  more  pleasing  to  him  than  to  have  his  mouth 
stopped  by  any  reasonable  apology.  In  sullen  silence,  or  amid 
imsuppreraed  chiding,  the  boat  amved  at  the  fishing  village  of 
Newburgh.  The  party  landed,  and  found  horses  in  readiness, 
which,  indeed,  Ramomy  had  long  since  provided  for  the  occa- 
sion.   Their  quality  underwent  the  Prince's  bitter  sarcasm, 
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expressed  to  Ramorny  scRmetameB  by  direct  words,  oftener  by 
bitter  gibes.  At  length  they  were  mounted,  and  rode  on 
through  the  dosing  night  and  the  falting  rain,  t^e  Prince  lead- 
ing the  way  with  reckless  haste.  The  glee-maiden,  mounted 
by  his  express  order,  attended  them;  and  well  for  her  that^ 
aocustomeid  to  severe  weather,  and  exercise  both  on  foot  and 
horseback,  she  supported  as  firmly  as  the  men  the  fatigues  of 
the  nocturnal  ride.  Ramorny  was  compelled  to  keep  at  the 
Prince's  rein,  being  under  no  small  anxiety  lest,  in  his  way- 
ward fit,  he  might  ride  off  from  him  entirely,  and,  taking  refuge 
in  the  house  of  some  loyal  baron,  escape  tiie  snare  which  was 
spread  for  him.  He  therefore  sufifered  inexpressibly  during  the 
ride,  both  in  mind  and  in  body. 

At  length  the  forest  of  Falkland  received  them,  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  moon  showed  the  dark  and  huge  tower,  an 
appendage  of  royalty  itself,  though  granted  for  a  season  to  the 
Duke  of  Albany.  On  a  signal  given  the  drawbridge  fell. 
Torches  glared  in  the  courtyard,  menials  attended,  and  the 
Prince,  assisted  from  horseback,  was  ushered  into  an  apart- 
ment, where  Ramorny  waited  on  him,  together  with  Dwining, 
and  entreated  him  to  take  the  leech's  advice.  The  Duke  of 
Rothsay  repulsed  the  proposal,  haughtily  ordered  his  bed  to  be 
prepared,  and  having  stood  for  some  time  shivering  in  his  dank 
garments  beside  a  large  biasing  fire,  he  retired  to  his  apartment 
without  taking  leave  of  any  one. 

'  You  see  l£e  peevish  humour  of  this  childish  boy,  now,'  said 
Ramorny  to  Dwining ;  *  can  you  wonder  that  a  servant  who 
has  done  so  much  for  him  as  I  have  should  be  tired  of  such  a 
master  r 

*  No,  truly,'  said  Dwining,  '  that  and  the  promised  earldom 
of  Lindores  would  shake  any  man's  fidelity.  But  shall  we 
commence  with  him  this  evening  t  He  has,  if  eye  and  cheek 
speak  true,  the  foundation  of  a  fever  within  him,  which  will 
make  our  work  easy,  while  it  will  seem  the  efieot  of  nature.' 

'It  is  an  opportunity  lost,'  said  Ramorny;  'but  we  must 
delay  our  blow  till  he  has  seen  this  beauty,  Catharine  Glover. 
She  may  be  hereafter  a  witness  that  she  saw  him  in  good 
health,  and  master  of  his  own  motions,  a  brief  space  befbre — 
you  understand  me  t ' 

Dwining  nodded  assent,  and  added — 

'There  is  no  time  lost;  for  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
blighting  a  flower  exhausted  from  halving  been  made  to  bloom 
too  soon.' 
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Ah  me !  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight, 

Sore  giTen  to  revel  and  mij^xlly  ^ee : 

Few  earthly  things  foundnyonr  m  his  sight, 

Save  oonoubines  and  oamal  oompanie, 

And  flaunting  wassailers  of  high  and  low  degree. 

Btbon. 

With  the  next  morning  the  homour  of  the  Duke  of  Bothfiay 
was  changed.  He  complained,  indeed,  of  pain  and  f eyer,  but 
they  rather  seemed  to  stimulate  than  to  overwhelm  him.  He 
"was  familiar  with  Ramomy,  and  though  he  said  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  nighty  it  was  plain  he  remembered 
what  he  desired  to  obliterate  from  the  memory  of  his  followers 
— ^the  ill-humour  he  had  then  displayed.  He  was  civil  to  every 
one,  and  jested  with  Ramomy  on  the  subject  of  Catharine's 
arrival. 

*  How  surprised  will  the  pretty  prude  be  at  seeing  herself  in 
a  family  of  men,  when  she  expects  to  be  admitted  amongst 
the  hoods  and  pinners  of  Dame  Maijoiy's  waiting- women! 
Thou  hast  not  many  of  the  tender  sex  in  thy  household,  I  take 
it,  RamomyT 

'Faith,  none  except  the  minstrel  wench,  but  a  household 
drudge  or  two  whom  we  may  not  dispense  with.  By  the  way, 
she  is  anxiously  inquiring  after  the  mistress  your  Highness 
promised  to  prefer  her  to.  Shall  I  dismiss  her,  to  hunt  for  her 
new  mistress  at  leisure  f ' 

'By  no  means,  she  will  serve  to  amuse  Catharine.  And, 
hark  you,  were  it  not  well  to  receive  that  coy  jillet  with  some- 
thing of  a  mmnming  ? ' 

*How  mean  you,  my  lord  ?' 

'  Thou  art  dull,  man.  We  will  not  disappoint  her,  since  she 
expects  to  find  the  Duchess  of  Rothsay :  I  will  be  Duke  and 
Duchess  in  my  own  person.' 

'  Still  I  do  not  comprehend.' 


\ 
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'  No  one  bo  dull  as  a  wit,'  said  the  Prinoe,  '  when  he  does 
not  hit  off  the  soent  at  once.  My  Duchess,  as  they  call  her,  has 
been  in  as  great  a  hurry  to  run  away  from  Falkland  as  I  to 
come  hither.  We  have  both  left  our  apparel  behind.  There  is 
as  much  female  trumpery  in  the  wardrobe  adjoining  to  my 
sleeping-room  as  would  equip  a  whole  camival.  Look  you,  I 
will  play  Dame  Marjory,  cUsposed  on  this  day-bed  here  with  a 
mourning  yeil  and  a  wreath  of  willow,  to  Show  my  forsaken 
plight;  ^ou,  John,  wilt  look  starch  and  stiff  enough  for  her 
Galwegian  maid  of  honour,  the  Countess  Hermigild ;  and  Dwin- 
ing  shall  present  the  old  Hecate,  her  nurse — only  she  hath 
more  beard  on  her  upper  lip  than  Dwining  on  his  whole  face, 
and  skidl  to  boot.  He  should  have  the  commodity  of  a  beard 
to  set  her  forth  conformably.  Get  thy  kitchen  orudges,  and 
what  passable  pages  thou  hast  with  thee,  to  make  my  women 
of  the  bedroom.     Hearest  thou  f  about  it  instantly.' 

Ramomy  hasted  into  the  ante-room,  and  to*  1  jJwining  the 
Prince's  deyice. 

'  Do  thou  look  to  humour  the  fool,'  he  said ;  ^  I  care  not  how 
little  I  see  him,  knowing  what  is  to  be  done.' 

*  Trust  all  to  me,'  said  the  physician,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
'  What  sort  of  a  butcher  is  he  that  can  cut  the  lamb's  throat, 
yet  is  afraid  to  hear  it  bleatf ' 

'Tush,  fear  not  my  constancy:  I  cannot  forget  that  he 
would  have  cast  me  into  the  cloister  with  as  little  regard  as  if 
he  threw  away  the  truncheon  of  a  broken  lance.  B^one— yet 
stay ;  ere  you  go  to  arrange  this  silly  pageant,  something  must 
be  settled  to  impose  on  the  thick-witted  Charteris.  He  is  like 
enough,  should  he  be  left  in  the  belief  that  the  Duchess  of 
Bothsay  is  still  here,  and  Catharine  Glover  in  attendance  on 
her,  to  come  down  with  offers  of  service,  and  the  like,  when,  as 
I  need  scarce  tell  thee,  his  presence  would  be  inconyenient. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  more  likely,  that  some  folks  have  given  a 
warmer  name  to  the  iron -headed  knight's  great  and  tender 
patronage  of  this  damsel.' 

'With  that  hint,  let  me  alone  to  deal  with  him.  I  will 
send  him  such  a  letter,  that  for  this  month  he  shall  hold  him- 
self as  ready  for  a  journey  to  hell  as  to  Falkland.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  Duchess's  confessor! ' 

'  Waltheof,  a  grey  friar.' 

*  Enough — then  here  I  start.' 

In  a  few  minutes,  for  he  was  a  clerk  of  rare  celerity,  Dwin- 
ing finished  a  letter,  which  he  placed  in  Ramomy's  hand. 
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'This  18  admirable,  and  would  have  made  thy  fortone  with 
Rothaay.  I  think  I  should  have  been  too  jealous  to  trust  thee 
in  his  household,  save  that  his  day  is  closed.' 

'Read  it  aloud,'  said  Dwining,  'that  we  may  judge  if  it  goes 
trippingly  ofEl'  And  Bamomy  read  as  follows : — '  By  command 
of  our  high  and  mighty  Princess  Marjory,  Duchess  of  Bothsay, 
and  so  forth,  we  W^theof,  unworthy  brother  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  do  thee.  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  knight,  of  Kinfauns,  to 
know,  Uiat  her  Highness  marvels  much  at  the  temerity  with 
which  you  have  sent  to  her  presence  a  woman  of  whose  fame 
she  can  judge  but  lightly,  seeing  she  hath  made  her  abode, 
without  any  necessity,  for  more  than  a  week  in  thine  own 
castle,  without  company  of  any  other  female,  saving  menials ; 
of  which  foul  cohabitation  the  savour  is  gone  up  through  Fife, 
Angus,  and  Perthshire.  Nevertheless,  her  Highness,  consider- 
ing the  case  as  one  of  human  frailty,  hath  not  caused  this 
wanton  one  to  be  scourged  with  netdes,  or  otherwise  to  dree 
penance ;  Imt,  as  two  good  brethren  of  the  convent  of  Lindores, 
the  Fathers  ThickskuU  and  Dundermore,  have  been  summoned 
up  to  the  Highlands  upon  an  especial  call,  her  Highness  hath 
committed  to  their  care  this  maiden  Catharine,  with  charge  to 
convey  her  to  her  father,  whom  she  states  to  be  residing  beside 
Loch  Tay,  under  whose  protection  she  will  find  a  situation  more 
fitting  her  qualities  and  habits  than  the  Castle  of  Falkland, 
while  her  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Bothsay  abides  there.  She 
hath  charged  the  said  reverend  brothers  so  to  deal  with  the 
young  woman  as  may  give  her  a  sense  of  the  sin  of  inconti- 
nence, and  she  commendeth  thee  to  confession  and  penitence. — 
Signed,  Waltheof ,  by  command  of  an  high  and  mighty  Princess ' ; 
and  so  forth. 

When  he  had  finished,  '  Excellent — excellent!'  Bamomy 
exclaimed.  '  This  unexpected  rebuff  will  drive  Charteris  mad ! 
He  hath  been  long  makmg  a  sort  of  homage  to  this  lady,  and 
to  find  himself  suspected  of  incontinence,  when  he  was  expect- 
ing the  full  credit  of  a  charitable  action,  will  altogether  con- 
found him ;  and,  as  thou  sa^st,  it  will  be  long  enough  ere  he 
come  hither  to  look  after  the  damsel  or  do  honour  to  t^e  dame. 
But  away  to  thy  pageant,  while  I  prepare  that  which  shall  close 
the  pageant  for  ever.' 

It  was  an  hour  before  noon,  when  Catharine,  escorted  by  old 
Henshaw  and  a  groom  of  the  Knight  of  Kinfauns,  arrived  before 
the  lordly  tower  of  Falkland.  The  broad  banner  which  was 
displayed  from  it  boro  the  arms  of  Bothsay,  the  servants  who 
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appeared  wore  the  ooloun  of  the  Prinoe's  houaehold,  all 
oonfinning  the  general  belief  that  the  Duchess  still  redded 
there.  Catharine's  heart  throbbed,  for  she  had  heard  that  the 
duchess  had  the  pride  as  well  as  the  high  courage  of  the  house 
of  Douglas,  and  felt  uncertain  touching  the  reception  she  was  to 
experience.  On  entering  the  castle,  she  observed  that  the  tndn 
was  smaller  than  she  had  expected,  but,  as  the  Duchess  lived  in 
dose  retirement,  she  was  little  surprised  at  this.  In  a  species  of 
ante-room  she  was  met  by  a  little  old  woman,  who  seemed  bent 
double  with  age,  and  supported  herself  upon  an  ebony  staff. 

'  Truly  thou  art  welcome,  fair  daughter,'  said  she,  saluting 
Catharine,  '  and,  as  I  may  say,  to  an  afficted  house ;  and  I 
trust  (once  more  saluting  her)  Uiou  wOt  be  a  consolation  to  my 
precious  and  right  royal  daughter  the  Duchess.  Sit  thee  down, 
my  child,  till  I  see  whether  my  lady  be  at  leisure  to  receive 
thee.  Ah,  my  child,  thou  art  veiy  lovely  indeed,  if  Our  Lady 
hath  given  to  thee  a  soul  to  match  with  so  fair  a  body.' 

With  that  the  counterfeit  old  woman  crept  into  the  next 
apartment,  where  she  found  Eothaay  in  the  masquerading  habit 
he  had  prepared,  and  Ramomy,  who  had  evaded  taking  part  in 
the  pageant,  in  his  ordinary  attire. 

'Thou  art  a  precious  rascal,  sir  doctor,'  said  the  Prince j 
*by  my  honour,  I  think  thou  couldst  find  in  thy  heart  to  play 
out  the  whole  play  thyself,  lover's  part  and  all.' 

'  If  it  were  to  save  your  Highness  trouble,'  said  the  leech, 
with  his  usual  subdued  laugh. 

'  No — ^no,'  said  Eothsay,  <  111  never  need  thy  help,  man ;  and 
tell  me  now,  how  look  I,  thus  disposed  on  the  couch — ^languish- 
ing and  ladylike,  ha  9 ' 

'  Something  too  fine-complexioned  and  soft-featured  for  the 
Lady  Marjory  of  Douglas,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,'  said 
the  leech. 

'  Away,  villain,  and  marBhal  in  this  fair  frost-piece— fear  not 
she  will  complain  of  my  effeminacy ;  and  thou,  Bamomy,  away 
also.' 

As  the  knight  left  the  apartment  by  one  door,  the  fictitious 
old  woman  ushered  in  Catharine  Glover  by  another.  The  room 
had  been  carefully  darkened  to  twilight,  so  that  Catharine  saw 
the  apparently  female  figure  stretched  on  the  couch  without 
the  least  suspicion. 

'  Is  that  tiie  maiden  ? '  asked  Bothsay,  in  a  voice  naturally 
sweet,  and  now  carefully  modulated  to  a  whispering  tone.  '  Let 
her  approach,  Gris^lda,  and  kiss  our  hand.' 
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The  sappoeed  ntme  led  the  trembling  maiden  forward  to 
the  side  of  the  couch,  and  signed  to  her  to  kneel.  Catharine 
did  BO,  and  kissed  with  much  devotion  and  simplicity  the  gloved 
hand  which  the  counterfeit  duchess  extended  to  her. 

'Be  not  afraid,'  said  the  same  musical  voice;  4n  me  you 
only  see  a  melancholy  example  of  the  vanity  of  human  great- 
ness ;  happy  those,  my  child,  whose  rank  places  them  beneath 
the  storms  of  state.' 

While  he  spoke,  he  p«t  his  arms  around  Catharine's  neck 
and  drew  her  towards  Jiim,  as  if  to  salute  her  in  token  of  wel- 
come. But  the  kiss  was  bestowed  with  an  earnestness  which 
so  much  overacted  the  part  of  the  fair  patroness,  that  Catharine, 
concluding  the  Duchess  had  lost  her  senses,  screamed  aloud. 

'  Peace,  fool  1  it  is  I — ^David  of  Rothsay.' 

Catharine  looked  around  her ;  the  nurse  was  gone,  and  the 
Duke  tearing  o£P  his  veil,  she  saw  herself  in  the  power  of  a 
daring  yoang  libertina. 

'Now  be  present  with  me,  Heaven  1 '  she  said;  'and  Thou 
wilt»  if  I  forsake  not  mvself.' 

As  this  resolution  (farted  through  her  mind,  she  repressed 
her  disposition  to  scream,  and,  as  far  as  she  mighty  strove  to 
conceal  her  fear. 

'  The  jest  hath  been  played,'  she  said,  with  as  much  firmness 
as  she  could  assume ;  '  may  I  entreat  that  your  Highness  will 
now  unhand  me  ? '  for  he  still  kept  hold  of  her  arm. 

'Nay,  my  pretty  captive,  struggle  not — ^why  should  you 
fearr 

'  I  do  not  struggle,  my  lord.  As  you  are  pleased  to  detain 
me,  I  will  not,  by  striving,  provoke  you  to  use  me  ill,  and  give 
pain  to  yourself  when  you  have  time  to  think.' 

'  Why,  thou  traitress,  thou  hast  held  me  captive  for  months,' 
said  the  Prince,  'and  wilt  thou  not  let  me  hold  thee  for  a 
moment  9 ' 

'This  were  gallantry,  my  lord,  were  it  in  the  streets  of 
Perth,  where  I  might  listen  or  escape  as  I  listed ;  it  is  tyranny 
here.' 

'And  if  I  did  let  thee  go,  whither  wouldst  thou  fly?'  said 
Bothsay.  'The  bridges  are  up,  the  portcullis  down,  and  the 
men  who  follow  me  are  strangely  deaf  to  a  peevish  maiden's 
squalls.  Be  kind,  therefore,  and  you  sh^  know  what  it  is  to 
oblige  a  prince.' 

'  Unloose  me,  then,  my  lord,  and  hear  me  appeal  from  thy- 
self to  thyself,  from  Rothsay  to  the  Prince  of  Scotland.    I  am 
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the  daughter  of  an  humble  but  honest  citisen.  I  am,  I  may 
wellnigh  aaj,  the  epouse  of  a  brave  and  honest  man.  If  I  have 
given  your  Highness  any  encouragement  for  what  you  have 
done,  it  has  been  imintentional.  Thus  forewarned,  I  entreat 
you  to  forego  your  power  over  me,  and  sufPer  me  to  depart. 
Your  Highness  can  obtain  nothing  from  me,  save  by  means 
equally  unworthy  of  knighthood  or  manhood.' 

'  You  are  bold,  Catharine,'  said  the  Prince,  '  but  neither  as 
a  knight  nor  a  man  can  I  avoid  accepting  a  defiance.  I  must 
teach  you  the  risk  of  such  challenges.' 

Wiule  he  spoke,  he  attempted  to  throw  his  arms  again  around 
her ;  but  she  eluded  his  grasp,  and  proceeded  in  the  same  tone 
of  firm  decision. 

*  My  strength,  my  lord,  is  as  great  to  defend  myself  in  an 
honourable  strife  as  yours  can  be  to  assail  me  with  a  most 
dishonourable  purpose.  Do  not  shame  yourself  and  me  by 
putting  it  to  the  combat.  You  may  stun  me  with  blows,  or 
you  may  call  aid  to  overpower  me;  but  otherwise  you  will 
fail  of  your  purpose.' 

'  What  a  brute  you  would  make  me ! '  said  the  Prince.  *  The 
force  I  would  use  is  no  more  than  excuses  wmnen  in  yielding 
to  their  own  weakness.' 

He  sat  down  in  some  emotion. 

'  Then  keep  it^'  said  Catharine,  '  for  those  women  who  desire 
such  an  excuse.  My  resistance  is  that  of  the  most  determined 
mind  which  love  of  honour  and  fear  of  shame  ever  ini^ired. 
Alas !  my  lord,  could  you  succeed,  you  would  but  break  every 
bond  between  me  and  life,  between  yourself  and  honour.  I  have 
been  trained  fraudulently  here,  by  what  decoys  I  know  not ; 
but  were  I  to  go  dishonoured  hence,  it  would  be  to  denounce 
the  destroyer  of  my  happiness  to  every  quarter  of  Europe. 
I  would  take  the  palmex^s  staff  in  my  hand,  and  wherever 
chivalry  is  honoured,  or  the  word  Scotland  has  been  heard,  I 
would  proclaim  the  heir  of  a  hundred  kings,  the  son  of  the 
godly  Robert  Stuart^  the  heir  of  the  heroic  Bruce,  a  truth- 
less, faithless  man,  unworthy  of  the  crown  he  expects  and  of 
the  spurs  he  wears.  Every  lady  in  wide  Europe  would  hold 
your  name  too  foul  for  her  lips ;  every  worthy  knight  would 
hold  you  a  baffled,  forsworn  caitiff,  false  to  the  first  vow 
of  arms,  the  protection  of  woman  and  the  defence  of  the 
feeble.' 

Rothsay  resumed  his  seat^  and  looked  at  her  with  a  counte- 
nance in  which  resentment  was  mingled  with  admiration.    <  You 
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forget  to  whom  you  speak,  maiden.  Enow,  the  distinction  I 
have  o£fered  you  is  one  for  which  hundreds  whose  trains  you 
are  bom  to  bear  would  feel  gratitude.' 

<  Once  more^  my  lord,'  resumed  Catharine,  *  keep  these  favours 
for  those  by  whom  thev  are  prized ;  or  rather  reserve  your  time 
and  your  health  for  other  and  nobler  pursuits — ^for  the  defence 
of  your  country  and  the  happiness  of  your  subjects.  Alas,  my 
lord,  how  willingly  would  an  exulting  people  receive  you  for 
their  chief  1  How  gladly  would  they  dose  around  you,  did  you 
show  desire  to  head  them  against  the  oppression  of  the  mighty, 
the  violence  of  the  lawless,  tiie  seduction  of  the  vicious,  and  the 
l^ranny  of  the  hypocrite  1 ' 

The  Duke  of  ttothsay,  whose  virtuous  feelings  were  as  easily 
excited  as  they  were  evanescent^  was  affected  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  she  spoke.  'Foi^ve  me  if  I  have  alarmed  you, 
maiden,'  he  said ;  'thou  art  too  noble-minded  to  be  the  toy  of 
passing  pleasure,  for  which  my  mistake  destined  thee ;  and  I, 
even  were  thy  birth  worthy  of  thy  noble  spirit  and  transcend- 
ent beauty,  have  no  heart  to  give  thee ;  for  by  the  homage  of 
the  heart  only  should  such  as  thou  be  wooed.  But  my  hopes 
have  been  blighted,  Catharine :  the  only  woman  I  ever  loved 
has  been  torn  from  me  in  the  very  wantonness  of  policy,  and  a 
{rife  imposed  on  me  whom  I  must  ever  detest^  even  had  she  the 
loveliness  and  softness  which  alone  can  render  a  woman  amiable 
in  my  eyes.  My  health  is  hiding  even  in  early  youth ;  and  all 
that  is  left  for  me  is  to  snatch  such  flowers  as  the  short  pass- 
age from  life  to  the  grave  will  now  present.  Look  at  my 
hectic  cheek;  feel,  if  you  will,  my  intermitting  pulse;  and 
pity  me  and  excuse  me  if  I,  whose  rights  as  a  prince  and  as  a 
man  have  been  trampled  upon  and  usurped,  feel  occasional 
indifference  towards  the  rights  of  others,  and  indulge  a  selfish 
desire  to  gratify  the  wish  of  the  passing  moment.' 

'  Oh,  my  lord  1 '  exclaimed  Catharine,  with  the  enthusiasm 
which  belonged  to  her  character — 'I  will  call  you  my  dear 
lord,  for  dear  must  the  heir  of  Bruce  be  to  every  child  of 
Scotland — let  me  not»  I  pray,  hear  you  speak  thus!  Your 
glorious  ancestor  endured  exile,  persecution,  the  night  of 
famine,  and  the  day  of  unequal  combat^  to  free  his  country ; 
do  you  practise  the  like  self-denial  to  free  yourself.  Tear  your- 
self from  those  who  find  their  own  way  to  greatness  smoothed 
by  feeding  your  follies.  Distrust  yon  dark  Ramomy !  Tou 
know  it  not,  I  am  sure — ^you  could  not  know ;  but  the  wretch 
who  could  urge  the  daughter  to  courses  of  shame  by  threatening 
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the  life  of  the  aged  father  is  capable  of  all  that  is  vile,  all  that 
is  treaoherous ! ' 

' Did  Ramomj  do  thus? '  said  the  Prinoe. 

'  He  did  indeed,  my  lord,  and  he  dares  not  deny  it.' 

*  It  shall  be  looked  to,'  answered  the  Duke  of  Rothsay.  '  I 
have  ceased  to  loye  him ;  but  he  has  suffered  much  for  my 
sake,  and  I  must  see  his  senrioes  honourably  requited.' 

'  Hi$  services !  Oh,  my  lord,  if  chronides  speak  true,  such 
services  brought  Troy  to  ruins  and  gave  the  infidels  possession 
of  Spain.' 

*  Hush,  maiden — speak  within  compass,  I  pray  you,'  said  the 
Prince,  rising  up ;  '  our  conference  ends  here.' 

'  Yet  one  word,  my  Lord  Duke  of  Eothsay,'  said  Catharine, 
with  animation,  while  her  beautiful  countenance  resembled  that 
of  an  admonitoiy  angel.  'I  cannot  tell  what  impels  me  to 
speak  thus  boldly;  but  the  fire  bums  within  me,  and  will 
break  out.  Leave  this  castle  without  an  hour's  delay ;  the  air 
is  unwholesome  for  you.  Dismiss  this  Ramomy  before  the 
day  is  ten  minutes  olaer ;  his  company  us  most  dangerous.' 

'  What  reason  have  you  for  saying  this  ? ' 

<  None  in  especial,'  answered  Catharine,  abashed  at  her  own 
eagerness — '  none,  perhaps,  excepting  my  fears  for  your  safety^' 

'  To  vague  fears  the  heir  of  Bruce  must  not  listen.  What, 
ho  1  who  waits  without  f ' 

Ramomy  entered,  and  bowed  low  to  the  Duke  and  to  the 
maiden,  whom,  perhaps,  he  considered  as  likely  to  be  preferred 
to  the  post  of  favourite  sultana,  and  therefore  entided  to  a 
courteous  obeisance. 

'  Ramomy,'  said  the  Prince,  'is  there  in  the  household  any 
female  of  reputation  who  is  fit  to  wait  on  this  young  woman 
till  we  can  send  her  where  she  may  desire  to  gof ' 

'  I  fear,'  replied  Ramomy,  '  if  it  displease  not  your  Highness 
to  hear  the  truth,  your  household  is  indifferently  provided  in 
that  way ;  and  that,  to  speak  the  very  verity,  the  glee-maiden 
is  the  most  decorous  amongst  us.' 

'Let  her  wait  upon  thk  young  person,  then,  since  better 
may  not  be.    And  take  patience,  maiden,  for  a  few  hours.' 

Catharine  retired. 

'So,  my  lord,  part  you  so  soon  from  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth  f    This  is,  indeed,  the  veiy  wantonness  of  victory.' 

'  There  is  neither  victoiy  nor  defeat  in  the  case,'  retumed 
the  Prince,  drily.  '  The  girl  loves  me  not ;  nor  do  I  love  her 
well  enough  to  torment  myself  concerning  her  scmples.' 
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*The  chaste  Malcolm  tbe  Maiden  revived  in  one  of  his 
descendants ! '  said  Ramomy. 

'  Favour  me,  sir,  by  a  trace  to  your  wit,  or  by  choosing  a 
different  subject  for  its  career.  It  is  noon,  I  believe,  and  you 
will  oblige  me  by  commanding  them  to  serve  up  dinner/ 

Ramomy  left  the  room ;  but  Rothsay  thought  he  discovered 
a  smile  upon  his  countenance,  and  to  be  the  subject  of  this 
man's  satire  gave  him  no  ordinaxy  d^ree  of  pain.  He  sum- 
moned, however,  the  knight  to  lus  table,  and  even  admitted 
Dwining  to  the  same  honour.  The  conversation  was  of  a 
lively  and  dissolute  cast^  a  tone  encouraged  by  the  Prince,  as 
if  designing  to  counterbalance  the  gravity  of  his  morals  in  the 
morning,  which  Ramomy,  who  was  read  in  old  chronicles,  had 
the  boldness  to  liken  to  the  ocmtinence  of  Scipio. 

The  banquet^  notwithstanding  the  Duke's  indifferent  health, 
was  protracted  in  idle  wantonness  far  beyond  the  rules  of 
temperance ;  and,  whether  owing  simply  to  the  strength  of  the 
wine  which  he  drank,  or  the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  or,  as 
it  is  probable,  because  the  last  wine  which  he  quaffed  had  been 
adulterated  by  Dwining,  it  so  happened  that  the  Prince,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  repast,  fell  into  a  lethaigic  sleep,  from 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  rouse  him.  Sir  John  Ramomy 
and  Dwining  carried  him  to  his  chamber,  accepting  no  other 
assistance  than  that  of  another  person,  whom  we  will  afterwards 
give  name  to. 

Next  morning,  it  was  announced  that  the  Prince  was  taken 
ill  of  an  infectious  disorder;  and,  to  prevent  its  spreading 
through  the  household,  no  one  was  admitted  to  wait  on  him 
save  ^  late  master  of  horse,  the  physician  Dwining,  and  the 
domestic  already  mentioned ;  one  of  whom  seemed  always  to 
remain  in  the  apartment,  while  the  others  observed  a  degree 
of  precaution  respecting  their  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  so  strict  as  to  maintain  the  belief  that  he  was  danger- 
ously ill  of  an  infectious  disorder. 


CHAPTER  XXXn 

In  winter's  tediouB  nighti,  ait  by  the  fire, 
With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeful  ages,  long  ago  betid : 
And,  ere  thon  bid  good-ni^ht,  to  qnit  their  grief, 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  £11  of  me. 

£ing  Michard  IL  Act  Y.  Scene  I. 

Fab  different  had  been  the  fate  of  the  misguided  heir  of  Soot- 
land  from  that  which  was  publicly  giyen  out  in  the  town  of 
Falkland.  His  ambitious  uncle  had  determined  on  his  death, 
as  the  means  of  removing  the  first  and  most  formidable  barrier 
betwixt  his  own  family  and  the  throne.  James,  the  younger 
son  of  the  King,  was  a  mere  boy,  who  might  at  more  leisure  be 
easily  set  aside.  Ramomy's  views  of  aggrandisement,  and  the 
resentment  which  he  had  latterly  entertained  against  his 
master,  made  him  a  willing  agent  in  young  Rothsay's  destruc- 
tion. Dwining's  love  of  gold,  and  his  native  malignity  of  dis- 
position, rendered  him  equally  forward.  It  had  been  resolved, 
with  the  most  calculating  cruelty,  that  all  means  which  might 
leave  behind  marks  of  violence  were  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  the  extinction  of  life  suffered  to  take  place  of  itself,  by 
privation  of  eveiy  kind  acting  upon  a  frail  and  impaired  con- 
stitution. The  Prince  of  Scotland  was  not  to  be  murdered,  as 
Ramomy  had  expressed  himself  on  another  occasion,  he  was 
only  to  cease  to  exist. 

Rothsay's  bedchamber  in  the  Tower  of  Falkland  was  well 
adapted  for  the  execution  of  such  a  horrible  project.  A  small, 
narrow  staircase,  scarce  known  to  exist,  opened  from  thence  by 
a  trap-door  to  the  subterranean  dungeons  of  the  castle,  through 
a  passage  by  which  the  feudal  lord  was  wont  to  visit,  in  private 
and  in  disguise,  the  inhabitants  of  those  miserable  regions.  By 
this  staircase  the  villains  conveyed  the  insensible  Prince  to  the 
lowest  dungeon  of  the  castle,  so  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
that  no  cries  or  groans,  it  was  supposed,  could  possibly  be 
heard,  while  the  strength  of  its  door  and  faistenings  must  for  a 
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long  time  have  defied  force,  even  if  the  entiance  could  have 
been  discoyered.  Bonthron,  who  had  been  eayed  from  the 
gallows  for  the  purpose,  was  the  willing  agent  of  Ramomy's 
unparalleled  cruelty  to  his  misled  and  betrayed  patron. 

This  wretch  reyisited  the  dungeon  at  tiie  time  when  the 
Prince's  lethargy  began  to  wear  off,  and  when,  awaking  to 
sensation,  he  felt  hunself  deadly  cold,  unable  to  moye,  and 
oppressed  with  fetters,  which  scarce  permitted  him  to  stir  from 
the  dank  straw  on  which  he  was  laid.  His  first  idea  was  that 
he  was  in  a  fearful  dream,  his  next  brought  a  confused  augury 
of  the  truth.  He  called,  shouted,  yelled  at  length  in  frenzy ; 
but  no  asfflstance  came,  and  he  was  only  answered  by  the 
yaulted  roof  of  the  dungeon.  The  agent  of  hell  heard  these 
agonizing  screams,  and  deliberately  reckoned  them  against  the 
taunts  and  reproaches  with  which  Rothsay  had  expressed  his 
instinctiye  ayersion  to  him.  When,  exhausted  and  hopeless, 
the  unhappy  youth  remained  silent^  the  sayage  resolyed  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  the  eyes  of  his  prisoner.  The  locks  were 
drawn,  the  chain  fell ;  the  Prince  raised  himself  as  high  as  his 
fetters  permitted;  a  red  glare,  against  which  he  was  fain  to 
shut  his  eyes,  streamed  through  the  yault ;  and  when  he  opened 
them  again^  it  was  on  the  ghastly  form  of  one  whom  he  had 
reason  to  think  dead.  He  sunk  back  in  horror.  '  I  am  judged 
and  condemned,'  he  exclaimed, '  and  the  most  abhorred  fiend 
in  the  infernal  regions  is  sent  to  torment  me ! ' 

'I  liye,  my  lord,'  said  Bonthron;  'and  that  you  may  live 
and  enjoy  life,  be  pleased  to  sit  up  and  eat  your  yictuals.' 

'Free  me  hom  these  irons,'  said  the  Prince,  'release  me 
from  this  dungeon^  and,  dog  as  thou  art^  thou  shalt  be  the 
richest  man  in  Scotland.' 

'  If  you  would  giye  me  the  weight  of  your  shackles  in  gold,' 
said  Bonthron,  '  I  would  rather  see  the  iron  on  you  than  haye 
the  treasure  myself!  But  look  up;  you  were  wont  to  loye 
delicate  fare— behold  how  I  have  catered  for  you.'  The  wretch, 
with  fiendish  glee,  unfolded  a  piece  of  raw  hide  coyering  the 
bundle  which  he  bore  under  his  arm,  and,  passing  the  light  to  and 
fro  before  it^  showed  the  unhappy  Prince  a  bull's  head  recently 
hewn  from  the  trunk,  and  known  in  Scotland  as  the  certain 
signal  of  death.  He  placed  it  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  or  rather 
lair,  on  which  the  Prince  lay.  '  Be  moderate  in  your  food,'  he 
said ;  '  it  UB  like  to  be  long  ere  thou  getst  another  meal.' 

'  Tell  me  but  one  thmg,  wretch,'  said  the  Prince.  '  Does 
Bamomy  know  of  this  practice  f ' 
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'How  else  hadst  thou  been  decoyed  hither)  Poor  wood- 
cock, thou  art  snared ! '  answered  the  murderer. 

With  these  words,  the  door  shut,  the  bolts  resounded,  and 
the  unhappy  Prince  was  left  to  darkness,  solitude,  and  misery. 
'  Oh,  my  father ! — ^my  prophetic  father  1  The  staff  I  leaned  on 
has  indeed  proved  a^  spear ! '  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  subse- 
quent hours,  nay  days,  of  bodily  agony  and  mental  despair. 

But  it  was  not  the  pleasure  of  Heaven  that  so  great  a  crime 
should  be  perpetiated  with  impunity. 

Catharine  Glover  and  the  glee-woman,  neglected  by  the  other 
iimiates,  who  seemed  to  be  engaged  with  the  tidings  of  the 
Prince's  illness,  were,  however,  refused  permission  to  leave  the 
castle  until  it  should  be  seen  how  this  alanning  disease  was  to 
terminate,  and  whether  it  was  actually  an  infectious  sickness. 
Forced  on  each  other's  society,  the  two  desolate  women  became 
companions,  if  not  friends ;  and  the  union  drew  somewhat  closer 
when  Catharine  discovered  that  this  was  the  same  female  min- 
strel on  whose  account  Henry  Wynd  had  fallen  under  her 
displeasure.  She  now  heard  his  complete  vindication,  and 
listened  with  ardour  to  the  praises  which  Louise  heaped  on  her 
gallant  protector.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minstrel,  who  felt 
the  superiority  of  Catharine's  station  and  character,  willingly 
dwelt  upon  a  theme  which  seemed  to  please  her,  and  recorded 
her  gratitude  to  the  stout  smith  in  the  little  song  of  *  Bold  and 
True,'  which  was  long  a  favourite  in  Scotland. 

Oh,  bold  and  tnie, 

In  bonnet  blue, 

That  fear  or  falsehood  never  kne^ 

Whose  heart  was  lo^  to  his  word, 

Whose  hand  was  faithftil  to  his  sword — 

Seek  Europe  wide  from  sea  to  sea, 

But  bonny  blue-cap  still  for  me ! 

I'ye  seen  Almain's  proud  champions  prance, 
Have  seen  the  gallant  knights  of  France, 
Unrivall'd  with  the  sword  and  lance, 
Have  seen  the  sons  of  England  true. 
Wield  the  brown  bill  and  bend  the  vew. 
Search  France  the  fair,  and  TCngUnH  free, 
But  bonny  blue-cap  still  for  me ! 

In  short,  though  Louise's  disreputable  occupation  would  have 
been  in  other  circumstances  an  objection  to  Catharine's  volun- 
tarily frequenting  her  company,  yet,  forced  together  as  they  now 
were,  she  found  her  a  humble  and  accommodating  companion. 
They  lived  in  this  manner  for  four  or  five  days,  and,  in  order 
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to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  gase,  and  perhaps  the  in- 
dvilitj,  of  the  menials  in  the  offices,  they  prepared  their  food 
in  their  own  apartment.  In  the  absolutely  necessaxy  inter- 
oourse  with  domesticsy  Louise,  more  accustomed  to  expedients, 
bolder  by  habit,  and  desirous  to  please  Catharine,  willingly 
took  on  herself  the  trouble  of  getting  from,  the  pantler  ihe 
materials  of  their  slender  meal,  and  of  arranging  it  with  the 
dexterity  of  her  country. 

The  glee-woman  had  been  abroad  for  this  purpose  upon  the 
sixth  day,  a  little  before  noon ;  and  the  desire  of  fresh  air,  or 
the  hope  to  find  some  sallad  or  pot-herbs,  or  at  least  an  early 
flower  or  two,  with  which  to  deck  their  board,  had  carried  her 
into  the  small  garden  appertaining  to  the  castle.  She  re- 
entered her  apartment  in  the  tower  with  a  countenance  pale  as 
ashes,  and  a  frame  which  trembled  like  an  aspen-leaf.  Her 
terror  instantly  extended  itself  to  Catharine,  who  could  hardly 
find  words  to  ask  what  new  misfortune  had  occurred. 

' Is  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  deadf 

*  Worse  1  they  are  starving  him  aHve.' 

'Madness,  woman!' 

'No — ^no — ^no— no !'  said  Louise,  speaking  under  her  breath, 
and  huddling  her  words  so  thick  upon  each  ether  that  Catharine 
could  hardly  catch  the  sense.  'I  was  seeking  for  flowers  to 
dress  your  pottage,  because  you  said  you  loyed  them  yesterday; 
my  poor  little  dpg,  thrusting  himself  into  a  thicket  of  yew 
and  holly  bushes  that  grow  out  of  some  old  ruins  close  to  the 
castle-waJl,  came  back  whining  and  howling.  I  crept  forward 
to  see  what  might  be  the  cause— «nd,  oh  I  I  heard  a  groaning 
as  of  one  in  extreme  pain,  but  so  faint,  that  it  seemed  to  arise 
out  of  the  yery  depth  of  the  earth.  At  length,  I  found  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  small  rent  in  the  wall,  covered  with  ivy ;  and 
when  I  laid  my  ear  dose  to  the  opening,  I  could  hear-the 
Prince's  voice  distinctly  say,  ''It  cannot  now  last  long";  and 
then  it  sunk  away  in  something  like  a  prayer.' 

'  Gracious  Heaven  1  did  you  speak  to  hun  f ' 

'I  said,  "Is  it  you,  my  lordf "  and  the  answer  was,  "Who 
mocks  me  with  that  title?"  I  asked  him  if  I  could  help  him, 
and  he  answered  with  a  voice  I  shall  never  forget,  "  Food — 
food !  I  die  of  famine ! "  So  I  came  hitiber  to  tell  you.  What 
is  to  be  done  f    Shall  we  alarm  the  house  ? ' 

'Alas !  that  were  more  likely  to  destroy  than  to  aid  him,' 
said  Catharine. 

'  And  what  then  shall  wo  do  ? '  said  Louise. 
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'I  know  not  jet,*  said  Catharine,  prompt  and  bold  on 
oocaedons  of  moment,  though  yielding  to  her  companion  in 
ingenuity  of  resource  on  ordinary  occasions — '  I  know  not  yet» 
but  something  we  will  do :  the  blood  of  Bruce  shall  not  die 
unaided.' 

So  saying,  she  seized  the  small  cruise  which  contained  their 
soup^  and  the  meat  of  which  it  was  made,  wrapped  some  thin 
cakes  which  she  had  baked  into  the  fold  of  her  plaid,  and, 
beckoning  her  companion  to  follow  with  a  vessel  of  milk,  also 
part  of  their  provisions,  she  hastened  towards  the  garden. 

'  So,  our  fair  vestal  is  stirring  abroad  f '  said  the  only  man 
she  met,  who  was  one  of  the  menials ;  but  Catharine  passed  on 
without  notice  or  reply,  and  gained  the  little  garden  without 
farther  interruption. 

Louise  indicated  to  her  a  heap  of  ruins,  which,  covered  with 
underwood,  was  close  to  the  castle-wall.  It  had  probably  been 
originally  a  projection  from  the  building ;  and  the  small  fissure, 
which  communicated  with  the  dungeon,  contrived  for  air,  had 
terminated  within  it.  But  the  aperture  had  been  a  little 
enlarged  by  decay,  and  admitted  a  dim  ray  of  light  to  its 
recesses,  alUiough  it  could  not  be  observed  by  those  who  visited 
the  place  with  torch-light  aids. 

*  Here  is  dead  silence,'  said  Catharine,  after  she  had  listened 
attentively  for  a  moment.     *  Heaven  and  earth,  he  is  gone ! ' 

*  We  must  risk  something,'  said  her  companion,  and  ran  her 
fingers  over  the  strings  of  her  guitar. 

A  sigh  was  the  only  answer  from  the  depth  of  the  dungeon. 
Catharine  then  ventured  to  speak.  '  I  am  here,  my  lord — ^I  am 
here,  with  food  and  drink.' 

'Hal  Ramomyl  The  jest  comes  too  late;  I  am  dyings' 
was  the  answer. 

'  His  brain  is  turned,  and  no  wonder,'  thought  Catharine ; 
*  but  whilst  there  is  life,  there  may  be  hope.' 

'  It  is  I,  my  lord,  Catharine  Glover.  I  have  food,  if  I  could 
pass  it  safely  to  you.' 

'  Heaven  bless  thee,  maiden !  I  thought  the  pain  was  over, 
but  it  glows  again  within  me  at  the  name  of  food.' 

*  The  food  is  here,  but  how — ah  how  can  I  pass  it  to  you  f 
the  chink  is  so  narrow,  the  wall  is  so  thick  1  Yet  there  us  a 
remedy — I  have  it.  Quick,  Louise ;  cut  me  a  willow  bough, 
the  tallest  you  can  find.' 

The  glee-maiden  obeyed,  and,  by  means  of  a  cleft  in  the  top 
of  the  wand,  Catharine  transmitted  several  morsels  of  the  soft 
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cakes,  soaked  in  broth,  which  served  at  once  for  food  and  for 
drink. 

The  unfortunate  young  man  ate  little,  and  with  difficulty, 
but  prayed  for  a  thousand  blessings  on  the  head  of  his  com- 
forter. '  I  had  destined  thee  to  be  the  slave  of  my  vices,'  he 
said,  'and  yet  thou  triest  to  become  the  preserver  of  my  life  I 
But  away,  and  save  thyself.' 

'I  wUl  return  with  food  as  I  shall  see  opportunity,'  said 
Catharine,  just  as  the  glee-maiden  plucked  her  sleeve  and 
desired  her  to  be  silent  auod  stand  close. 

Both  couched  among  the  ruins,  and  they  heard  the  voices 
of  Ramomy  and  the  mediciner  in  close  conversation. 

'  He  is  stronger  than  I  thought,'  said  the  fcnrmer,  in  a  low, 
croaking  tone.  *  How  long  held  out  Dalwolsy,  when  the  knight 
of  Liddesdale  prisoned  him  in  his  castle  of  l^ermitage  f ' 

*  For  a  fortnight,'  answered  Dwining ;  'but  he  was  a  strong 
man,  and  had  some  assistance  by  grain  which  fell  from  a 
granary  above  his  prison-house.'* 

'Were  it  not  better  end  the  matter  more  speedily f  The 
Black  Douglas  comes  this  way.  He  is  not  in  Albany's  secret. 
He  will  demand  to  see  the  Prince,  and  all  mmt  be  over  ere  he 
comes.' 

They  passed  on  in  their  dark  and  fatal  conversation. 

'Now  gain  we  the  tower,'  said  Catharine  to  her  companion, 
when  she  saw  they  had  left  the  garden.  'I  had  a  plan  of 
escape  for  myself;  I  will  turn  it  into  one  of  rescue  for  the 
Prince.  The  dey-woman  enters  the  castle  about  vesper  time, 
and  usually  leaves  her  cloak  in  the  passage  as  she  goes  into 
the  pantler's  office  with  the  milk.  Take  thou  the  cloak, 
muffle  thyself  dose,  and  pass  the  warder  boldly ;  he  is  usually 
drunken  at  that  hour,  and  thou  wilt  go  as  the  dey-woman 
unchallenged  through  gate  and  along  bridge,  if  thou  bear 
thyself  with  confidence.  Then  away  to  meet  the  Black 
Douglas ;  he  is  our  nearest  and  only  aid.' 

'But,'  said  Louise,  'is  he  not  that  terrible  lord  who  threat- 
ened me  with  shame  and  punishment  f 

'Believe  it,'  said  Catharine,  'such  as  thou  or  I  never  dwelt 
an  hour  in  the  Douglas's  memory,  either  for  good  or  evil.  Tell 
him  that  his  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  dies — ^treacher- 
ously famished — ^in  Falkland  Castle,  and  thou  wilt  merit  not 
pardon  only,  but  reward.' 

'  I  care  not  for  reward,'  said  Louise :  '  the  deed  will  rewaid 

*  See  Gnln  diopplag  into  FiiMn.     Note  64 
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itaell.  Bat  metihinks  to  stay  is  more  dangerous  tban  to  go. 
Let  me  stay,  then,  and  nourisli  the  unhappy  Prince,  and  do 
you  depart  to  bring  help.  If  they  kill  me  before  you  return, 
I  leave  you  my  poor  lute,  and  pray  you  to  be  kind  to  my  poor 
Chariot' 

*  No,  Louise,'  replied  Catharine,  '  you  are  a  more  privileged 
and  experienced  wanderer  than  I---do  you  go ;  and  if  you  &id 
me  dead  on  your  return,  as  may  well  chance,  give  my  poor 
father  this  ring  and  a  lock  of  my  hair,  and  say,  Catharine  died 
in  endeayouring  to  save  the  blood  of  Bruce.  And  give  this 
other  look  to  Henry;  say,  Catharine  thought  of  him  to  the 
last,  and  that,  if  he  has  judged  her  too  scrupulous  touching  the 
blood  of  others,  he  will  then  know  it  was  not  because  she 
valued  her  own.' 

They  sobbed  in  each  other's  arms,  and  the  intervening  hours 
till  evening  were  spent  in  endeavouring  to  devise  some  better 
mode  of  supplying  the  captive  with  nourishment,  and  in  the 
construction  of  a  tube,  composed  of  hollow  reeds,  slipping  into 
each  other,  by  which  liquids  might  be  conveyed  to  hun.  The 
beU  of  the  village  church  of  Falkland  tolled  to  vespers.  The 
dey,  or  farm-woman,  entered  with  her  pitchers  to  deliver  the 
milk  for  the  family,  and  to  hear  and  tell  the  news  stining. 
She  had  scarcely  entered  the  kitchen  when  the  female  minstrel, 
again  throwing  herself  in  Catharine's  arms,  and  assuring  her 
of  her  unalterable  fidelity,  crept  in  silence  downstairs,  the 
little  dog  under  her  ann.  A  moment  after,  she  was  seen  by 
the  breathless  Catharine,  wrapt  in  the  dey-woman's  oloek,  and 
walking  composedly  across  the  drawbridge. 

'So,'  said  the  warder,  'you  return  early  to-night.  May 
Bridget  f  Small  mirth  towards  in  the  hall — ^ha,  wench !  Sick 
times  are  sad  times ! ' 

*  I  have  forgotten  my  tallies,'  said  the  ready-witted  French- 
woman, '  and  will  return  in  the  skimming  of  a  bowie.'  * 

She  went  onward,  avoiding  the  village  of  Falkland,  and  took 
a  footpath  which  led  through  the  park.  Catharine  breathed 
freely,  and  blessed  Qod  when  she  saw  her  lost  in  the  distance. 
It  was  another  anxious  hour  for  Catharine  which  occurred  before 
the  escape  of  the  fugitive  was  discovered.  This  happened  so 
soon  as  the  dey-girl,  having  taken  an  hour  to  perform  a  task 
which  ten  minutes  might  have  accomplished,  was  about  to 
return,  and  discovered  tibat  some  one  had  taken  away  her  grey 
frieze  cloak.    A  strict  search  was  set  on  foot;  at  length  the 

•  See  Note  55. 
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women  of  the  houae  lemembered  the  glee-maiden,  and  yentored 
to  suggest  her  as  one  not  unlikely  to  exchange  an  old  doak  for 
a  new  one.  The  warder,  strictly  questioned,  averred  he  saw 
the  dey-woman  depart  immediately  after  vespers ;  and  on  this 
being  contradicted  by  the  party  herself,  he  could  suggest,  as 
the  only  alternative,  that  it  must  needs  have  been  the  devil. 

As,  however,  the  glee-woman  could  not  be  found,  the  real 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  easily  guessed  at;  and  the 
steward  went  to  inform  Sir  John  Bamomy  and  Dwining,  who 
were  now  scarcely  ever  separate,  of  the  escape  of  one  of  their 
female  captives.  Everything  awakens  the  suspicions  of  the 
guilty.  They  looked  on  each  other  with  faces  <d  dismay,  and 
tiien  went  together  to  the  humble  apartment  of  Catharine, 
that  they  might  take  her  as  much  as  possible  by  surprise 
while  they  inquired  into  the  facts  attending  Louise's  dis- 
appearance. 

'Where  is  your  companion,  young  womanf '  said  Bamomy, 
in  a  tone  of  austere  gravity. 

'I  have  no  companion  here,'  answered  Catharine. 

'Trifle  not,'  replied  the  knight;  'I  mean  the  glee-maiden, 
who  lately  dwelt  in  this  chamber  with  you.' 

'She  is  gone,  they  tell  me,'  said  Catharine — 'gone  about  an 
hour  since.' 

'And  whither f  said  Dwining. 

'  How,'  answered  Catharine,  '  should  I  know  which  way  a 
professed  wanderer  may  choose  to  travel  f  She  was  tired  no 
doubt  of  a  solitary  life,  so  different  from  the  scenes  of  feasting 
and  dancing  which  her  trade  leads  her  to  frequent.  She  is 
gone,  and  Uie  only  wonder  is  that  she  should  hiftve  stayed  so 
long.' 

'This,  then,'  said  Ramomy,  'is  all  you  have  to  tell  usT 

'All  that  I  have  to  tell  you,  Sir  John,'  answered  Catharine, 
firmly ;  '  and  if  the  Prince  himself  inqtiire,  I  can  tell  him  no 
more.' 

'  There  is  little  danger  of  his  again  doing  you  the  honour 
to  speak  to  you  in  person,'  said  Runomy,  'even  if  Scotland 
shoidd  escape  being  rendered  miserable  by  the  sad  event  of 
his  decease.' 

'  Is  the  Duke  of  Bothsay  so  very  ill  f '  asked  Catharine. 

'No  help,  save  in  Heaven,'  answered  Bamomy,  looking 
upward. 

'Then  may  there  yet  be  help  there,'  said  Catharine,  'if 
human  aid  prove  unavailing ! ' 
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'Amen  1 '  said  Bamcxmy,  with  the  most  detennined  gravity ; 
while  Dwining  adopted  a  face  fit  to  echo  the  feeling,  though  it 
geemed  to  cost  him  a  painful  struggle  to  suppress  his  sneering 
yet  soft  laugh  of  triumph,  which  was  peculiarly  excited  by  any- 
thing having  a  religious  tendency. 

*  And  it  is  men— earthly  men,  and  not  incarnate  devils,  who 
thus  appeal  to  Heaven,  while  they  are  devouring  by  inches  the 
life-blood  of  their  hapless  master  1 '  muttered  Catharine,  as  her 
two  bafikd  inquisitors  left  the  apartment.  'Why  sleeps  the 
thunderf  But  it  will  roll  ere  long,  and  oh  1  may  it  be  to  pre- 
serve as  well  as  to  punish  I ' 

The  hour  of  dinner  alone  afforded  a  space  when,  all  in  the 
castle  being  occupied  with  that  meal,  CSatharine  thought  she 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  venturing  to  the  breach  in  the  wall, 
with  the  least  chance  of  being  observed.  In  waiting  for  the 
hour,  she  observed  some  stir  in  the  castle,  which  had  been 
sUent  as  the  grave  ever  since  the  seclusion  of  the  Duke  of 
Bothsay.  The  portcullis  was  lowered  and  raised,  and  the 
creaking  of  the  machinery  was  intermingled  with  the  tramp  of 
horse,  as  men-at-arms  went  out  and  returned  with  steeds  hard- 
ridden  and  covered  with  foam.  She  observed,  too^  that  such 
domestics  as  she  casually  saw  from  her  window  were  in  arms. 
All  this  made  her  heart  throb  high,  for  it  augured  the  approach 
of  rescue ;  and  besides,  the  bustie  left  the  little  garden  more 
lonely  than  ever.  At  length  the  hour  of  noon  arrived;  she 
had  taken  care  to  provide,  under  pretence  of  her  own  wishes, 
which  the  pander  seemed  disposed  to  indulge,  such  articles  of 
food  as  coiJd  be  the  most  eamly  conveyed  to  the  unhappy  cap- 
tive. She  whispered  to  intimate  her  presence ;  there  was  no 
answer ;  she  spoke  louder,  still  there  was  sUence. 

'  He  sleeps,'  she  muttered  these  words  half-aloud,  and  with 
a  shuddering  which  was  succeeded  by  a  start  and  a  scream, 
when  a  voice  replied  behind  her — 

'  Yes,  he  sleeps ;  but  it  is  for  ever.' 

She  looked  round.  Sir  John  Ramomy  stood  behind  her  in 
complete  armour,  but  the  visor  of  his  hdbnet  was  up,  and  di&- 
played  a  countenance  more  resembling  one  about  to  die  than  to 
fight.  He  spoke  with  a  grave  tone,  something  between  that  of 
a  calm  observer  of  an  interesting  event  and  of  one  who  is  an 
agent  and  partaker  in  it. 

'  Catharine,'  he  said,  '  all  is  true  which  I  tell  you.  He  is 
dead.    You  have  done  your  best  for  him ;  you  can  do  no  more.' 

'  I  will  not — I  cannot  believe  it,'  said  Catharine.     '  Heaven 
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be  mfircif  111  to  me !  it  would  make  one  doubt  of  Providencey  to 
think  80  great  a  crime  has  been  aooomplished.' 

'Doubt  not  of  ProYidence,  Catharine,  though  it  has  suffered 
the  profligate  to  fall  by  his  own  devices.  Follow  me ;  I  have 
that  to  say  which  concerns  you.  I  say  follow  (for  she  hesi- 
tated), unless  you  prefer  being  left  to  the  mercies  of  the  brute 
Bontnion  and  the  medidner  Henbane  Dwining.' 

'I  will  follow  you,'  said  Catharine.  'Tou  cannot  do  more 
to  me  than  you  are  permitted.' 

He  led  the  way  into  the  tower,  and  mounted  staircase  after 
staircase  and  ladder  after  ladder. 

Catharine's  resolution  faUed  her.  *  I  will  foUow  no  farther,' 
she  said.  'Whither  would  you  lead  mel  If  to  my  death,  I 
can  die  here.' 

*  Only  to  the  battlements  of  the  casUe,  fool,'  said  Ramomy, 
throwing  wide  a  barred  door  which  opened  upon  the  vaulted 
roof  of  ihe  castle,  where  men  were  bending  mangonels,  as  they 
called  them  (militaiy  engines,  that  is,  for  throwing  arrows  or 
stones),  getting  ready  crosa-bows,  and  piling  stones  together. 
But  the  defenders  did  not  exceed  twenty  in  number,  and 
Catharine  thought  she  could  observe  doubt  and  irresolution 
amongst  them. 

'  Catharine,'  said  Ramomy,  *  I  must  not  quit  this  station, 
which  is  necessary  for  my  defence ;  but  I  can  speak  with  you 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere.' 

'  Say  on,'  answered  Catharine,  '  I  am  prepared  to  hear  you.' 
'Tou  have  thrust  yourself,  Catharine,  into  a  bloody  secret. 
Have  you  the  firmness  to  keep  itT 

*  I  do  not  understand  you.  Sir  John,'  answered  the  maiden. 

'  Ixx^  you.  I  have  slain — ^murdered,  if  you  will — my  late 
master,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay.  The  spark  of  life  which  your 
kindness  would  have  fed  was  easily  smothered.  His  last  words 
called  on  his  father.  Tou  are  faint — ^bear  up — ^you  have  more 
to  hear.  Tou  know  the  crime,  but  you  know  not  the  provoca- 
tion. See  1  this  gauntlet  is  empty ;  I  lost  my  right  hand  in 
his  cause,  and  when  I  was  no  longer  fit  to  serve  him,  I  was 
cast  off  like  a  worn-out  hound,  my  loss  ridiculed,  and  a  cloister 
recommended,  instead  of  the  halls  and  palaces  in  which  I  had 
my  natural  sphere !    Think  on  this — ^pity  and  assist  me.' 

'In  what  manner  can  you  require  my  assistance^'  said  the 
trembling  nudden;  'I  can  neither  repair  jova  loss  nor  cancel 
your  crime.' 

'Thou  canst  be  silent,  Catharine,  on  what  thou  hast  seen 
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and  heard  in  yonder  thicket.  It  ia  but  a  brief  oblivion  I  aak 
of  you,  whose  word  will,  I  know,  be  listened  to,  whether  you 
say  such  things  were  or  were  not.  That  of  your  mountebank 
companion,  the  foreigner,  none  will  hold  to  be  of  a  pin-point's 
value.  If  you  grant  me  this,  I  will  take  your  promise  for  my 
security,  and  tluow  the  gate  open  to  those  who  now  approach 
it  If  you  will  not  promise  idlence^  I  defend  this  ca!stle  till 
every  one  perishes,  and  I  fling  you  headlong  from  these  battle- 
ments. Ay,  look  at  them — ^it  is  not  a  leap  to  be  rashly  braved. 
Seven  courses  of  stairs  brought  you  up  hither  with  fatigue  and 
shortened  breath ;  but  you  shall  go  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
in  briefer  time  than  you  can  breathe  a  sigh !  Speak  the  word, 
lair  maid;  for  you  speak  to  one  unwilling  to  harm  you,  but 
determined  in  his  purpose.' 

Catharine  stood  terrified,  and  without  power  of  answering 
a  man  who  seemed  so  desperate;  but  she  was  saved  the  necessity 
of  reply  by  the  approach  of  Dwining.  He  spoke  with  the  same 
humble  cong^  which  at  all  times  distinguished  his  manner, 
and  with  his  usual  suppressed  ironical  sneer,  which  gave  that 
manner  the  lie. 

'  I  do  you  wrong,  noble  sir,  to  intrude  on  your  valiancie  when 
engaged  with  a  fair  damsel  But  I  come  to  ask  a  trifling 
question.' 

'Speak,  tormentor!'  said  Bamomy;  'ill  news  are  sport  to 
thee  even  when  they  affect  thyself,  so  that  they  concern  others 
also.' 

'  Hem  1 — ^he,  he ! — I  only  desired  to  know  if  yoiur  knighthood 
proposed  the  chivalrous  task  of  defending  the  castle  with  your 
single  hand — I  crave  pardon,  I  meant  your  single  arm?  The 
question  is  worth  asking,  for  I  am  good  for  little  to  aid  the 
defence^  unless  you  could  prevail  on  the  besiegers  to  take 
physic — ^he,  he,  he! — and  Bonthron  is  as  drunk  as  ale  and 
strong  waters  can  make  him ;  and  you,  he,  and  I  make  up  the 
whole  garrison  who  are  disposed  for  resistance.' 

' How !    Will  the  other  dogs  not  fight?'  said  Bamomy. 

'Never  saw  men  who  showed  less  stomach  to  the  work,' 
answered  Dwining — '  never.  But  here  come  a  brace  of  them. 
Venit  extrema  dies.    He,  he,  he  I ' 

Eviot  and  his  companion  Bunde  now  approached  with  sullen 
resolution  in  their  faces,  like  men  who  had  made  their  minds 
up  to  resist  that  authority  which  they  had  so  long  obeyed. 

'How  now!'  said  Bamomy,  stepping  forward  to  meet 
them.     'Wherefore  from  your  posts?    Why  have  you  left  tho 
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barbioan,  Eriott  And  you  other  fellow^  did  I  not  chai^ge  you 
to  look  to  the  mangonels  1 ' 

'  We  have  something  to  tell  you^  Sir  John  Ramomy,'  an- 
swered Eviot.     '  We  will  not  fight  in  this  quarrel/ 

'  How — ^my  own  squires  control  me  ? '  exclaimed  Ramomy. 

'  We  were  your  squires  and  pages,  my  lord,  while  you  were 
master  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay's  household.  It  is  bruited 
about  the  Duke  no  longer  lives ;  we  desire  to  know  the  truth.' 

'  What  traitor  dares  spread  such  falsehoodsT  said  Ramomy. 

*  All  who  have  gone  out  to  skirt  the  forest^  my  lord,  and  I 
myself  among  others,  bring  back  the  same  news.  The  minstrel 
woman  who  left  the  castle  yesterday  has  spread  the  report 
everywhere  that  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  is  murdered,  or  at  death's 
door.    The  Douglas  comes  on  us  with  a  strong  force ' 

'  And  you,  cowards,  take  advantage  of  an  idle  report  to  for- 
sake your  master?'  said  Ramomy,  indignantly. 

'My  lord,'  said  Evict,  Met  Bunde  and  myself  see  the  Duke 
of  Rothsay,  and  receive  his  personal  orders  for  defence  of  this 
casUe,  and  if  we  do  not  fight  to  the  death  in  that  quarrel,  I  will 
consent  to  be  hanged  on  its  highest  turret.  But  if  he  be  gone 
by  natural  disease,  we  will  yield  up  the  castle  to  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  who  is,  they  say,  the  King's  lieutenant.  t)r  if — ^which 
Heaven  forefend ! — ^the  noble  Prince  has  had  foul  play,  we  will 
not  involve  ourselves  in  the  guilt  of  using  amos  in  defence  of 
the  murderers,  be  they  who  they  will.' 

'  Evict,'  said  Ramomy,  raising  his  mutilated  arm,  '  had  not 
that  glove  been  empty,  thou  hadst  not  lived  to  utter  two  words 
of  this  insolence.' 

'  It  is  as  it  is,'  answered  Evict,  '  and  we  do  but  our  duty. 
I  have  followed  you  long,  my  lord,  but  here  I  draw  bridle.' 

'  Farewell,  then,  and  a  curse  light  on  all  of  you  t '  exclaimed 
the  incensed  baron.     '  Let  my  horse  be  brought  forth ! ' 

'Our  valiancie  is  about  to  run  away,'  said  the  mediciner, 
who  had  crept  close  to  Catharine's  side  before  she  was  aware. 
'Catharine,  thou  art  a  superstitious  fool,  like  most  women; 
nevertheless  thou  hast  some  mind,  and  I  speak  to  thee  as  one 
of  more  understanding  than  the  bufi&loes  which  are  herding 
about  us.  These  haughty  barons  who  overstride  the  world, 
what  are  they  in  the  day  of  adversity  1  Chaff  before  the  wind. 
Let  their  sledge-hammer  hands  or  their  column-resembling 
legs  have  injuxy,  and  bah !  the  men-at-arms  are  gone.  Heart 
and  courage  is  nothing  to  them,  lith  and  limb  everything :  give 
them  animal  strength,  what  are  they  better  than  furious  bulls ; 
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take  that  away,  and  your  hero  of  chivalry  lies  grovelling  like 
the  brute  when  he  is  hamstrung.  Not  so  the  sage ;  while  a 
grain  of  sense  remains  in  a  crushed  or  mutilated  fhtme,  his 
mind  shall  be  strong  as  ever.  Catharine,  this  morning  I  was 
practising  your  deaUi;  but  methinks  I  now  rejoice  that  you 
may  survive  to  tell  how  the  poor  medidner,  the  pill-gilder,  the 
mortar- pounder,  the  poison-vender,  met  his  fate,  in  company 
with  the  gallant  Knight  of  Ramomy,  Baron  in  possession  and 
Earl  of  Lindores  in  expectation — God  save  his  lordship  1 ' 

'  Old  man,'  said  Catharine,  '  if  thou  be  indeed  so  near  the 
day  of  thy  deserved  doom,  other  thoughts  were  far  wholesomer 
than  the  vainglorious  ravings  of  a  vain  philosophy.  Ask  to 
see  a  holy  man ' 

'Yes,'  said  Dwining,  scornfully,  'refer  myself  to  a  greasy 
monk,  who  does  not — -he !  he !  he ! — ^understand  the  barbarous 
Latin  he  repeats  by  rote.  Such  would  be  a  fitting  counsellor 
to  one  who  has  studied  both  in  Spain  and  Arabia!  No, 
Catharine,  I  will  choose  a  confessor  that  is  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  and  you  shall  be  honoured  with  the  office.  Now,  look 
yonder  at  his  valiancie :  his  eyebrow  drops  with  moisture,  his 
lip  trembles  with  agony ;  for  his  valiancie — ^he  1  he !  he ! — \b 
pleading  for  his  life  with  his  late  domestics,  and  has  not 
eloquence  enough  to  persuade  them  to  let  him  slip.  See  how 
the  fibres  of  his  face  work  as  he  implores  the  ungrateful  brutes^ 
whom  he  has  heaped  with  obligations,  to  permit  him  to  get 
such  a  start  for  his  life  as  the  hare  has  from  the  greyhounds 
when  men  course  her  fairly.  Look  also  at  the  sullen,  down- 
cast, dogged  faces  with  which,  fluctuating  between  fear  and 
shame,  the  domestic  traitors  deny  their  lord  this  poor  chance 
for  his  life.  These  things  thought  themselves  the  superior  of 
a  man  like  me !  and  you,  foolish  wench,  think  so  meanly  of 
your  Deity  as  to  suppose  wretches  like  them  are  the  work  of 
Omnipotence ! ' 

'  No !  man  of  evil — ^no  1 '  said  Catharine,  wannly ;  '  the  God 
I  worship  created  these  men  with  the  attributes  to  know  and 
adore  Him,  to  guard  and  defend  their  fellow-creatures,  to  practise 
holiness  and  virtue.  Their  own  vices,  and  the  temptations  of 
the  Evil  One,  have  made  them  such  as  they  now  are.  Oh,  take 
the  lesson  home  to  thine  own  heart  of  adamant!  Heaven 
made  thee  wiser  than  thy  fellows,  gave  thee  eyes  to  look  into 
the  secrets  of  nature,  a  sagacious  heart,  and  a  skilful  hand ; 
but  thy  pride  has  poisoned  all  these  fair  gifts,  and  made  an 
ungodly  atheist  of  one  who  might  have  been  a  Christian  sage ! ' 
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'  Atheist^  say'st  thou  ? '  answered  Dwining.  *  Perhaps  I  have 
doubts  on  tiiat  matter — but  they  will  be  soon  solved.  Yonder 
oomes  one  who  will  send  me^  as  he  has  done  thousands,  to  the 
place  where  all  mTsteries  shall  be  cleared.' 

Catharine  followed  the  mediciner's  eye  up  one  of  the  forest 
glades,  and  beheld  it  occupied  by  a  body  of  horsemen  advancing 
at  full  gallop.  In  the  inidst  was  a  pennon  displayed,  which, 
though  its  bearings  were  not  visible  to  Catharine,  was,  by  a 
murmur  around,  acknowledged  as  that  of  the  Black  Douglas. 
They  halted  witiiin  arrow-shot  of  the  castle,  and  a  herald  with 
two  trumpets  advanced  up  to  the  main  portal,  where,  after  a 
loud  flourish,  he  demanded  admittance  for  the  high  and  dreaded 
Archibald  Earl  of  Douglas,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  King,  and 
acting  for  the  time  with  the  plenary  authority  of  his  Majesty ; 
commanding,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  inmates  of  the  castle 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  all  under  penalty  of  high  treason. 

'You  hear?'  said  Evict  to  Bamomy,  who  stood  sullen  and 
undecided.  'Will  you  give  orders  to  render  the  castle,  or 
must  I ' 

'No,  villain!'  interrupted  the  knight,  'to  the  last  I  will 
command  you.  Open  the  gatee^  drop  the  bridge,  and  render 
the  castle  to  the  Douglas.' 

'  Now,  that's  what  may  be  called  a  gallant  exertion  of  free- 
will,' said  Dwining.  'Just  as  if  the  pieces  of  brass  that  were 
screaming  a  minute  since  should  pretend  to  call  those  notes 
their  own  which  are  breathed  through  them  by  a  frowsy 
trumpeter.' 

'Wretched  man,'  said  Catharine,  'either  be  silent  or  turn 
thy  thoughts  to  the  eternity  oa  the  brink  of  which  thou  art 
standing.' 

'And  what  is  that  to  thee?'  answered  Dwining.  'Thou 
canst  not,  wench,  help  hearing  what  I  say  to  thee,  and  thou 
wilt  tell  it  again,  for  thy  sex  cannot  help  that  either.  Perth 
and  all  Scotland  shall  know  what  a  man  they  have  lost  in 
Henbane  Dwining ! ' 

The  dash  of  annour  now  announced  that  the  newcomers 
had  dismounted  and  entered  the  castle,  and  were  in  the  act  of 
disarming  the  small  garrison.  Earl  Douglas  himself  appeared 
on  the  battlements,  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  and  signed  to 
them  to  take  Bamomy  and  Dwining  into  custody.  Others 
dragged  from  some  nook  the  stupified  Bonthron. 

'It  was  to  these  three  that  bxe  custody  ci  the  Prince  was 
solely  committed  during  his  alleged  illness  t'  said  the  Douglas, 
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prosecuting  an  inquiry  which  he  had  commenced  in  the  hall  of 
the  castle. 

'No  other  saw  him,  my  loxd,'  said  Evicts  'though  I  offered 
my  services.' 

'Ck>nduct  us  to  the  Duke's  apartment^  and  bring  the 
prisoners  with  us.  Also  there  should  be  a  female  in  the 
castle,  if  she  hath  not  been  murdered  or  spirited  away — ^the 
companion  of  the  glee-maiden  who  brought  the  first  alaxm.' 

'  She  is  here,  my  loxd,'  said  Eviot^  bringing  Catharine  for- 
ward. 

Her  beauty  and  her  agitation  made  some  impression  eren 
upon  the  impassible  Earl. 

'Fear  nothing,  maiden,'  he  said;  'thou  hast  desenred  both 
praise  and  reward.  Tell  to  me,  as  thou  wouldst  confess  to 
Heaven,  the  things  thou  hast  witnessed  in  this  castle.' 

Few  words  served  Catharine  to  unfold  the  dreadful  story. 

'It  agrees,'  said  the  Douglas,  'with  the  tale  of  the  glee- 
maiden,  from  point  to  point.  Now  show  us  the  Prince's 
apartment.' 

They  passed  to  the  room  which  the  unhappy  Duke  of 
Bothsay  had  been  supposed  to  inhabit;  but  the  key  was  not 
to  be  found,  and  the  Earl  could  only  obtain  entrance  by  forcing 
the  door.  On  entering,  the  wasted  and  squalid  remains  of  the 
unhappy  Prince  were  discovered,  flung  on  the  bed  as  if  in 
haste.  The  intention  of  the  murderers  had  apparently  been  to 
arrange  the  dead  body  so  as  to  resemble  a  timely-parted  corpse, 
but  they  had  been  disconcerted  by  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the 
escape  of  Louise.  Douglas  looked  on  the  body  of  the  misguided 
youth,  whose  wild  passions  and  caprices  had  brought  him  to 
this  fatal  and  premature  catastrophe. 

' I  had  wrongs  to  be  redressed,'  he  said ;  'but  to  see  such  a 
sight  as  this  banishes  all  remembrance  of  injury ! ' 

'He!  he!  It  should  have  been  arranged,'  said  Dwining^ 
'  more  to  your  omnipotence's  pleasure ;  but  you  came  suddenly 
on  us,  and  hasty  masters  make  slovenly  service.' 

Douglas  seemed  not  to  hear  what  his  prisoner  sud,  so  closely 
did  he  examine  the  wan  and  wasted  features,  and  stiffened  limbs^ 
of  the  dead  body  before  him.  Catharine^  overcome  by  sickness 
and  fainting,  at  length  obtained  permission  to  retire  from  the 
dreadful  scene,  and,  through  confusion  of  every  description, 
found  her  way  to  her  former  apartment^  where  die  was  looked 
in  the  arms  (tf  Louise,  who  had  returned  in  the  interval. 

The  investigations  of  Douglas  proceeded.    The  dying  hand 
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of  the  Prince  was  found  to  be  clenched  upon  a  look  of  hair, 
resembling,  in  coloiur  and  texture,  the  coal-black  bristles  of 
Bonthion.  Thus,  though  famine  had  b^pm  the  work,  it  would 
seem  that  Rothsay's  death  had  been  finally  accomplished  by 
yiolence.  The  private  stair  to  the  dungeon,  the  keys  of  which 
were  found  at  the  subaltern  assassin's  belt,  the  situation  of 
the  vault,  its  conmiimication  with  the  external  air  by  the  fissure 
in  the  walls,  and  the  wretched  lair  of  straw,  with  the  fetters 
which  remained  there,  fully  confirmed  the  story  of  Catharine 
and  of  the  glee-woman. 

'We  wUl  not  hesitate  an  instant,'  said  the  Douglas  to  his 
near  kinsman,  the  Lord  Balveny,  as  soon  as  they  returned  from 
the  dungeon.  'Away  with  the  murderers!  hang  them  over 
the  battlements.' 

*  But,  my  lord,  some  trial  may  be  fitting,'  answered  Balveny. 
'  To  what  purpose  t '  answered  Douglas.     '  I  have  taken  them 

red-hand;*  my  authority  will  stretch  to  instant  execution. 
Tet  stay — ^have  we  not  some  Jedwood  men  in  our  troop  1 ' 

*  Plenty  of  Tumbulls,  Rutherfords,  Ainslies,  and  so  forth,' 
said  Balveny. 

'Call  me  an  inquest  of  these  together;  they  are  all  good 
men  and  true,  saving  a  little  shifting  for  their  living.  Do  you 
see  to  the  execution  of  these  felons,  while  I  hold  a  court  in  the 
great  hall,  and  we'll  try  whether  the  jury  or  the  provost- 
marshal  do  their  work  first;  we  will  have  Jedwood  justice — 
hang  in  haste  and  try  at  leisure.' 

'Tet  stay,  my  lord,'  said  Ramomy,  'you  may  rue  your  haste 
— ^will  you  grant  me  a  word  out  of  eazHshot  1 ' 

'Not  for  worlds !'  said  Douglas;  'speak  out  what  thou  hast 
to  say  before  all  that  are  here  present.' 

'Enow  aJl,  then,'  said  Baxnomy,  aloud,  'that  this  noble 
Earl  had  letters  from  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  myself,  sent 
him  by  the  hand  of  yon  cowardly  deserter,  Bunde — let  him 
deny  it  if  he  dare — counselling  the  removal  of  the  Duke  for  a 
space  from  courts  and  his  seclusion  in  this  Castle  of  Falkland.' 

'But  not  a  word,'  replied  Douglas,  sternly  smiling,  'of  his 
being  flung  into  a  dungeon — ^famished — strangled.  Away  with 
the  wretches,  Balveny,  they  pollute  God's  air  too  long  I ' 

The  prisoners  were  dragged  off  to  the  battlements.  But 
whOe  the  means  of  execution  were  in  the  act  of  being  prepared, 
the  apothecary  expressed  so  ardent  a  desire  to  see  Catharine 
once  more^  and,  as  he  said,  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  that  the 

*  See  Note  M. 
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maiden,  in  hopes  his  obduracy  might  have  undet^^ne  some 
change  even  at  the  laat  hour,  consented  again  to  go  to  the 
battlements,  and  face  a  scene  which  her  heart  recoUed  fronL 
A  single  glance  showed  her  Bonthron,  sunk  in  total  and  drunken 
insensibility ;  Ramomy,  stripped  of  his  annour,  endeavouring 
in  vain  to  conceal  fear,  while  he  spoke  with  a  priest,  whose 
good  offices  he  had  solicited ;  and  Dwining,  the  same  humble, 
obsequioufr-looking,  crouching  individual  she  had  always  known 
him.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  little  sOver  pen,  with  which  he 
had  been  writing  on  a  scrap  of  parchment 

'  Catharine,'  he  said — '  he,  he,  he  1 — ^I  wish  to  speak  to  thee 
on  the  nature  of  my  religious  faith.' 

' If  such  be  thy  intention,  why  lose  time  with  met  Speak 
with  this  good  father.' 

'The  good  father,'  said  Dwining,  'isr-he,  he! — already  a 
worshipper  of  the  deity  whom  I  have  served.  I  therefore 
prefer  to  give  the  altar  of  mine  idol  a  new  worshipper  in  thee^ 
Catharine.  This  scrap  of  parchment  will  tell  thee  how  to  make 
your  way  into  my  chapel,  where  I  have  worshipped  so  often  in 
safety.  I  leave  the  images  which  it  contains  to  thee  as  a  legacy, 
simply  because  I  hate  and  contemn  thee  something  less  thiui 
any  of  the  absurd  wretches  whom  I  have  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  call  fellow-creatures.  And  now  away  1  or  remain  and  see  if 
the  end  of  the  quacksalver  belies  his  life.' 

'  Our  Lady  forbid ! '  said  Catharine. 

'  Nay,'  said  the  mediciner,  '  I  have  but  a  single  word  to  say, 
and  yonder  nobleman's  valiancie  may  hear  it  if  he  will.' 

Lord  Balveny  approached,  with  some  curiosity;  for  the 
undaunted  resolution  of  a  man  who  never  wielded  sword  or 
bore  armour,  and  was  in  person  a  poor  dwindled  dwarf,  had  to 
him  an  air  of  something  resembling  sorcery. 

'  Tou  see  this  trifling  implement,'  said  the  criminal,  showing 
the  silver  pen.  '  By  means  of  this  I  can  escape  the  power  even 
of  the  Black  Douglas.' 

'  Give  him  no  ink  nor  paper,'  said  Balveny,  hastily,  '  he  will 
draw  a  spell.' 

'Not  so,  please  your  wisdom  and  valiancie — he,  he,  hel' 
said  Dwining,  with  his  usual  chuckle,  as  he  unscrewed  the  top 
of  the  pen,  within  which  was  a  piece  of  sponge,  or  some  such 

substance^  no  bigger  than  a  pea.     '  Now,  mark  this '  said 

the  prisoner,  and  drew  it  between  his  lips.  The  effect  was 
instantaneous.  He  lay  a  dead  corpse  before  them,  the  con* 
temptuous  sneer  still  on  his  countenance. 
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Catharine  shrieked  and  fled,  seeking,  by  a  hasty  descent,  an 
escape  from  a  sight  so  appalling.  Lord  Balveny  was  for  a 
moment  stupified,  and  then  excliumed,  'This  may  be  glamour ! 
hang  him  over  the  battlements,  quick  or  dead.  If  his  foul  spirit 
hath  only  withdrawn  for  a  space,  it  shall  return  to  a  body  with 
a  dislocated  neck.' 

His  commands  were  obeyed.  Bamomy  and  Bonthron  were 
then  ordered  for  execution.  The  last  was  hanged  before  he 
seemed  quite  to  comprehend  what  was  designed  to  be  done  with 
him.  Bamomy,  pale  as  death,  yet  with  the  same  spirit  of  pride 
which  had  occasioned  his  ruin,  pleaded  his  knighthood,  and 
demanded  the  privilege  of  dying  by  decapitation  by  the  sword, 
and  not  by  the  noose. 

'The  Douglas  never  alters  his  doom,'  said  Balveny.  'But 
thou  shalt  have  all  thy  rights.  Send  the  cook  hither  with  a 
deaver.'  The  menial  whom  he  called  appeared  at  his  summons. 
'  What  shakest  thou  for,  fellow  f '  said  Balveny ;  '  here,  strike 
me  this  man's  gUt  spurs  from  his  heels  with  thy  cleaver.  And 
now,  John  Bamomy,  thou  art  no  longer  a  knight,  but  a  knave. 
To  the  halter  with  him,  provost-m^shal  1  hang  him  betwixt 
his  companions,  and  higher  than  them  if  it  may  be.' 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  Balveny  descended  to 
tell  the  Douglas  that  the  criminals  were  executed. 

'  Then  there  is  no  furUier  use  in  the  trial,'  said  the  Earl. 
'  How  say  you,  good  men  of  inquest,  were  these  men  guilty  of 
high  treason — ay  or  no?' 

'Guilty,'  exclaimed  the  obsequious  inquest,  with  edifying 
unanimity,  '  we  need  no  farther  evidence.' 

'  Sound  trumpets,  and  to  horse  then,  with  our  own  train 
only ;  and  let  each  man  keep  silence  on  what  has  chanced  here, 
until  the  proceedings  shall  be  laid  before  the  King,  which  cannot 
conveniently  be  till  the  battle  of  Palm  Simday  shall  be  fought 
and  ended.  Select  our  attendants,  and  tell  each  man  who 
either  goes  with  us  or  remains  behind  that  he  who  prates 
dies.' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Douglas  was  on  horseback,  with  the 
followers  selected  to  attend  his  person.  Expresses  were  sent 
to  his  daughter,  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Bothsay,  directing 
her  to  take  her  course  to  Perth,  by  the  shores  of  Lochleven, 
without  approaching  Falkland,  and  committing  to  her  charge 
Catharine  Glover  and  the  glee-woman,  as  persons  whose  safety 
he  tendered. 

As  they  rode  through  the  forest,  they  looked  back,  and  beheld 
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the  three  bodies  haoging^like  specks  darkening  the  walls  of  the 
old  castle. 

"The  hand  is  punished/ said  Douglas,  'but  who  shall  arraign 
the  head  by  whose  direction  the  act  was  donef 

'  You  mean  the  Duke  of  Albany  f '  said  Balveny. 

<  I  do,  kinsman ;  and  were  I  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  my 
heart,  I  would  chiurge  him  with  the  deed,  which  I  am  certain 
he  h&B  authorised.  But  there  is  no  proof  of  it  beyond  strong 
suspicion,  and  Albany  has  attached  to  himself  the  numerous 
friends  dt  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  imbecility 
of  the  King  and  the  ill-regulated  habits  of  Bothsay  left  no 
other  choice  of  a  leader.  Were  I,  therefore,  to  break  the  band 
which  I  have  so  lately  formed  with  Albany,  the  consequence 
must  be  cinl  war,  an  event  ruinous  to  poor  Scotland,  while 
threatened  by  invasion  from  the  activity  of  the  Percy,  backed 
by  the  treachery  of  March.  No,  Balveny,  the  punishment  of 
Albany  must  rest  with  Heaven,  which,  in  its  own  good  time, 
will  execute  judgment  on  him  and  on  Ids  hoiise.' 
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Hie  hovT  is  ni^ :  now  hearts  beat  high ; 

Each  sword  is  shsrpen'd  well ; 
And  who  dares  die,  who  stoops  to  fly, 

To-moxTOw's  light  shall  telt 

SirEdwUd, 

Wh  axe  now  to  recall  to  our  reader's  recolleotioD,  that  Simon 
Glover  and  his  fair  daughter  had  been  hurried  from  their  resi- 
dence without  haying  time  to  announce  to  Henxy  Smith  either 
their  departure  or  the  alanning  cause  of  it.  'Wlien,  therefore^ 
the  lover  appeared  in  Curfew  Street^  on  the  morning  of  their 
flighti  instead  of  the  hearty  welcome  of  the  h<mest  burgher,  and 
the  April  reception^  half  joy  half  censure^  which  he  had  been 
promised  on  the  piurt  of  his  lovely  daughter,  he  received  only 
the  astounding  intelligence,  that  her  ftither  and  she  had  set  off 
early,  on  the  summons  of  a  stranger,  who  had  kept  himself 
carefully  muffled  from  observatixm.  To  this,  Dorotiiy,  whose 
talents  for  forestalling  evil,  and  communicating  her  viefrs  of  it, 
are  known  to  the  reader,  chose  to  add,  that  dhe  had  no  doubt 
her  master  and  young  mistress  were  bound  for  the  Highlands, 
to  avoid  a  visit  which  had  been  made  since  their  departure  by 
two  or  three  apparitors,  who^  in  the  name  of  a  Commission 
appointed  by  the  King,  had  searched  the  houses  put  seals  upon 
such  places  as  were  supposed  to  contain  papers,  and  left  dter 
tions  for  &ther  and  oaughter  to  appear  before  the  Court  of 
Commission  on  a  day  certain,  under  pain  of  outlawxy.  All 
these  alarming  particulars  D<»othy  took  care  to  state  in  the 
gloomiest  colours,  and  the  only  consolation  which  she  afforded 
die  alarmed  lover  was,  that  her  master  had  charged  her  to  tell 
him  to  reside  quietly  at  Perth,  and  that  he  should  soon  hear 
news  of  them.  This  checked  the  smith's  first  resolve^  which 
was  to  follow  them  instantly  to  the  Highlands,  and  partake  the 
fate  which  they  might  encounter. 

But  when  he  reoolleoted  his  repeated  feuds  with  divers  of 
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the  Clan  Quhele,  and  particularly  his  personal  quarrel  with 
Conaohar,  who  was  now  raised  to  be  a  high  chief,  he  could  not 
but  think,  on  reflection,  that  his  intrusion  on  their  place  of 
retirement  was  more  likely  to  disturb  the  safety  which  they 
might  otherwise  enjoy  there  than  be  of  any  service  to  them. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  Simon's  habitual  intimacy  with 
the  chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  and  justly  augured  that  the 
glover  would  obtam  protection,  which  his  own  arrival  might  be 
likely  to  disturb,  while  his  personal  prowess  could  little  avail 
him  in  a  quarrel  with  a  whole  tribe  of  vindictive  mountaineers. 
At  the  same  time  his  heart  throbbed  with  indignation,  when  he 
thought  of  Catharine  being  within  the  absolute  power  of  young 
Conachar,  whose  rivalry  he  could  not  doubt,  and  who  had  now 
so  many  means  of  urging  his  suit.  What  if  the  young  chief 
should  make  the  safety  of  the  father  depend  on  the  favour  of 
the  daughter)  He  distrusted  not  Cathitfine's  affections;  but 
then  her  mode  of  thinking  was  so  disinterested,  and  her  attach- 
ment to  her  feither  so  tender,  that,  if  the  love  she  bore  her 
suitor  was  weighed  against  his  security,  or  perhaps  his  life,  it 
was  matter  of  deep  and  awful  doubt  whether  it  might  not  be 
found  light  in  the  balance.  Tormented  by  thoughts  on  which 
we  need  not  dwell,  he  resolved  nevertheless  to  remain  at  home, 
stifle  his  anxiety  as  he  might,  and  await  the  promised  intel- 
ligence from  the  old  man.  It  came,  but  it  did  not  relieve  his 
concern. 

Sir  Patrick  Charteris  had  not  forgotten  his  promise  to  com- 
municate to  the  smith  the  plans  of  the  fugitives.  But,  amid 
the  bustle  occasioned  by  the  movement  of  troops,  he  coidd  not 
himself  convey  the  intelligence.  He  therefore  entrusted  to  his 
agent,  Kitt  Henshaw,  the  task  of  making  it  known.  But  this 
worthy  person,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  in  the  interest  of 
Ramomy,  whose  business  it  was  to  conceal  from  evety  one,  but 
especially  from  a  lover  so  active  and  daring  as  Henry,  the  real 
place  of  Catharine's  residence.  Henshaw  dierefore  announced 
to  the  anxious  smith  that  his  friend  the  glover  was  secure  in 
the  Highlands ;  and  though  he  afiected  to  be  more  reserved  on 
the  subject  of  Catharine,  he  said  little  to  o(Kitradict  the  belief 
that  she  as  well  as  Simon  shared  the  protection  of  the  Clan 
Quhele.  But  he  reiterated,  in  the  name  of  Sir  Patrick,  assur- 
ances that  father  and  daughter  were  both  well,  and  that  Henry 
would  best  consult  his  own  interest  and  their  safety  by  remain- 
ing quiet  and  waiting  the  course  of  events. 

With  an  agonised  hearty  therefore,  Henry  Qow  determined 
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to  remain  qtdet  till  he  had  more  certain  intelligenoey  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  finishing  a  shirt  of  mail,  whidi  he  intended 
should  be  the  best  tempered  and  the  most  finely  polished  that 
his  skilful  hands  had  ever  executed.  This  exercise  of  his  craft 
pleased  him  better  than  any  other  occupation  which  he  could 
have  adopted,  and  served  as  an  apology  for  secluding  himself 
in  his  workshop,  and  shunning  society,  where  the  idle  reports 
which  were  daily  circulated  served  only  to  perplex  and  dis- 
turb him.  He  resolved  to  trust  in  the  warm  regard  of  Simon, 
the  faith  of  his  daughter,  and  the  friendship  ot  the  provost, 
who^  having  so  highly  commended  his  valomr  in  the  combat 
with  Bonthron,  would  never,  he  thought,  desert  him  at  this 
extremity  of  his  fortunes.  Time,  however,  passed  on  day  by 
day ;  and  it  was  not  till  Palm  Sunday  was  near  approaching, 
that  Sir  Patrick  Gharteris,  having  entered  the  city  to  make 
some  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  combat,  bethought  himself 
of  making  a  visit  to  the  Smith  of  Uie  Wynd. 

He  entered  his  workshop  with  an  air  of  sympathy  unusual 
to  him,  and  which  made  Henry  instantly  augur  that  he  brought 
bad  new&  The  smith  caught  the  alarm,  and  the  uplifted 
hammer  was  arrested  in  its  descent  upon  the  heated  iron,  while 
the  agitated  arm  that  wielded  it,  strong  before  as  that  of  a 
giant,  became  so  powerless,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  Heniy 
was  able  to  place  the  weapon  on  the  ground,  instead  of  drop- 
ping it  from  his  hand. 

'  My  poor  Henry/  said  Sir  Patrick,  *  I  bring  you  but  cold 
news ;  they  are  uncertain,  however,  and,  if  true,  they  are  such 
as  a  brave  man  like  you  should  not  take  too  deeply  to  heart' 

'  In  Qod's  name,  my  lord,'  said  Henxy,  *  I  trust  you  bring  no 
evil  news  of  Simon  Glover  or  his  daughter  f 

'Touching  themselves,'  said  Sir  Patrick,  <no:  they  are  safe 
and  well.  But  as  to  thee,  Henry,  my  tidings  are  more  odd. 
Kitt  Henshaw  has,  I  think,  apprised  thee  tiiat  I  had  endea- 
voured to  provide  Catharine  Glover  with  a  safe  protection  in 
the  house  of  an  honourable  lady,  the  Duchess  of  Bothsay. 
But  she  hath  declined  the  charge,  and  Catharine  hath  been 
sent  to  her  father  in  the  Highlands.  What  is  worst  is  to  come. 
Thou  mayest  have  heard  that  Gilchrist  Maclan  is  dead,  and 
that  his  son  Eachin,  who  was  known  in  Perth  as  the  apprentice 
of  old  Simon,  by  the  name  of  Conachar,  is  now  the  chief  of 
Clan  Quhele;  and  I  heard  from  one  of  my  domestics  that 
there  is  a  strong  rumour  among  the  Maclans  that  the  young 
chief  seeks  the  hand  of  Catharine  in  marriage.    My  domestic 
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learned  this — as  a  secret^  however — ^while  in  the  Breadalbane 
country,  on  some  arrangements  touching  the  ensuing  com- 
hat.  The  thing  is  uncertain ;  but>  Henry,  it  wears  a  fiice  of 
likelihood.' 

'Did  your  lordship's  servant  see  Simon  Glover  and  his 
daughter?'  said  Henry,  struggling  for  breath,  and  coughing, 
to  conceal  from  the  provost  the  excess  of  his  agitation. 

'He  did  not>'  said  Sir  Patrick;  'the  Highlanders  seemed 
jealous,  and  refused  to  permit  him  to  speak  to  the  old  man, 
and  he  feared  to  alarm  them  by  asking  to  see  Catharine. 
Besides,  he  talks  no  Gaelic,  nor  had  his  informer  much  English, 
so  there  may  be  some  mistake  in  the  matter.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  such  a  report,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  it  you. 
But  you  may  be  well  assured  that  the  wedding  cannot  go  on 
till  tiie  affidr  of  Palm  Sunday  be  over ;  and  I  advise  you  to 
take  no  step  till  we  learn  the  circumstances  of  the  matter,  for 
certainty  is  most  desirable,  even  when  it  is  pidnful.  Go  you 
to  the  coundl-house,'  he  added,  after  a  pause,  '  to  speak  about 
the  preparations  for  the  lists  in  the  North  Inch?  Tou  will  be 
welcome  there.' 

'No^  my  good  lord.' 

'Well,  Smith,  I  judge  by  your  brief  answer  that  you  are 
discomposed  with  this  matter ;  but,  after  all,  women  are  weather- 
cocks, that  is  the  truth  on't.  Solomon  and  others  have  proved 
it  before  you.' 

And  so  Sir  Patrick  Gharteris  retired,  fully  convinced  he  had 
discharged  the  office  of  a  comforter  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

With  very  different  impressions  did  the  unfortunate  lover 
r^jard  the  tidings  and  listen  to  the  consoling  commentary. 

'The  provost,'  he  said  bitterly  to  himself ,  'is  an  excellent 
man ;  marry,  he  holds  his  knighthood  so  high,  that,  if  he  speaks 
nonsense,  a  poor  man  must  hold  it  sense,  as  he  must  praise 
dead  ale  if  it  be  handed  to  him  in  his  lordship's  sQver  flagon. 
How  would  all  this  sound  in  another  situationf  Suppose  I 
were  rolling  down  the  steep  descent  of  the  Corrichie  Dhu,  and 
before  I  came  to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  comes  my  Lord  Provost, 
and  ories^  "  Hemry,  there  is  a  deep  precipice,  and  I  grieve  to 
say  you  are  in  the  f&it  way  of  rolling  over  it.  But  be  not 
downcast,  for  Heaven  may  send  a  stone  or  a  bush  to  stop  your 
progress.  However,  I  thought  it  would  be  comfort  to  you  to 
know  the  worst,  which  you  will  be  presently  aware  of.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  hundred  feet  deep  the  precipice  descends, 
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but  yoa  nuty  form  a  judgment  when  you  are  at  the  bottom,  for 
certainty  is  certainty.  And  harkye,  when  come  you  to  take 
a  game  at  bowlaf "  And  this  gossip  is  to  serve  instead  of  any 
friendly  attempt  to  save  the  poor  wight's  neck !  When  I  think 
of  thisyl  oould  go  mad,  seise  my  hammer,  and  break  and  destroy 
all  around  me.  But  I  will  be  calm ;  and  if  this  Highland  kite^ 
who  calls  himself  a  fidcon,  should  stoop  at  my  turtledove,  he 
shall  know  whether  a  burgess  of  Perth  can  draw  a  bow  or  not' 

It  was  now  the  Thursday  before  the  fated  Palm  Sunday,  and 
the  champions  on  either  side  were  expected  to  arriye  the  next 
day,  that  they  might  have  the  interval  of  Saturday  to  rest,  refresh 
themselves,  and  prepare  for  the  combat.  Two  or  three  of  each 
of  the  contending  parties  were  detached  to  receive  directions 
about  the  encampment  of  their  little  band,  and  such  other 
instructions  as  nught  be  necessary  to  the  proper  ordering  of 
the  field.  Henry  was  not,  therefore,  surprised  at  seeing  a  tall 
and  powerful  Highlander  peering  anxiously  about  the  wynd  in 
whidi  he  lived,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  natives  of  a  wOd 
country  examine  the  curiosities  of  one  that  is  more  civilised. 
The  smith's  heart  rose  against  the  man  on  account  of  his 
country,  to  which  our  Perth  burgher  bore  a  natural  prejudice, 
and  more  especially  as  he  obeyed  the  individual  wear  the 
plaid  peculiar  to  the  Clan  Quhele.  The  sprig  of  oak-leaves, 
worked  in  silk,  intixnated  also  that  the  individual  was  one  of 
those  personal  guards  of  young  Eachin,  upon  whose  exertions 
in  the  future  battle  so  much  reliance  was  placed  by  those  of 
their  dan. 

Having  observed  so  much,  Henry  withdrew  into  his  smithy, 
for  the  sight  of  the  man  raised  his  passion ;  and,  knowing  that 
the  Highlander  came  plighted  to  a  solemn  combat,  and  could 
not  be  the  subject  of  any  inferior  quarrel,  he  was  resolved  at 
least  to  avoid  fziendly  intercourse  with  him.  In  a  few  minutes, 
however,  the  door  of  the  smithy  flew  open,  and,  fluttering  in 
his  tartans,  which  greatly  magnified  his  actual  sise,  the  Gael 
entered  with  the  haughty  step  of  a  man  conscious  of  a  personal 
dignity  superior  to  anything  which  he  is  likely  to  meet  with. 
He  stood  looking  around  him,  and  seemed  to  expect  to  be 
received  with  courtesy  and  regarded  with  wonder.  But  Henry 
had  no  sort  of  inclination  to  mdulge  his  vanity,  and  kept  ham- 
mering away  at  a  l»eastp]ate  which  was  lying  upon  Ins  anvil 
as  if  he  were  not  aware  of  his  visitor^s  presence. 

'Tou  are  the  (km  Chromt'  (the  bandy-legged  smith),  said 
the  Highlander. 
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*  Those  that  wish  to  be  orook-badked  call  me  ao^'  answered 
Heniy. 

'No  o£fence  meaiiti'  said  the  Highlander;  'but  her  own  self 
oomes  to  buy  an  annour.' 

'Her  own  selfs  bare  shanks  may  trot  hence  with  her/ 
answered  Henry ;  '  I  have  none  to  sell/ 

'If  it  was  not  within  two  days  of  Palm  Sunday,  herself 
would  make  you  sing  another  song,'  retorted  the  Gael. 

'And  being  the  day  it  is,'  said  Henry,  with  the  same  con- 
temptuous indifference,  'I  pray  you  to  stand  out  of  my  light.' 

'  You  are  an  uncivil  person ;  but  her  own  self  is  ftr  now  ord 
too ;  and  she  knows  the  smith  is  fiery  when  the  iron  is  hot.' 

'If  her  nainsell  be  hammerman  hersell,  her  nainsell  may 
make  her  nain  harness,'  replied  Heniy. 

'And  so  her  nainsell  would,  and  never  fash  you  for  the 
matter;  but  it  is  said,  Qow  Ghvom,  that  you  sing  and  whistle 
tunes  oyer  the  swords  and  hamishes  that  you  work,  that  have 
power  to  make  the  blades  cut  steel-links  as  if  they  were  paper, 
and  the  plate  and  mail  turn  ImuA:  steeMances  as  if  they  were 
boddleprinsY' 

'  They  teU  your  ignorance  any  nonsense  that  Christian  men 
refuse  to  beUeve,'  said  Henry.  '  I  whistle  at  my  woik  what- 
ever comes  uppezmosti  like  an  honest  craftsman,  and  conmionly 
it  is  the  HigUandman's  "Och  hone  for  Houghmanstares ! "  * 
My  hammer  goes  naturally  to  that  tune.' 

'  Friend,  it  is  but  idle  to  spur  a  hor^e  when  his  legs  are 
hamshackled,'  said  the  Highlander,  haughtily.  '  Her  own  self 
cannot  fight  even  now,  and  there  is  little  gallantry  in  taunting 
her  thus.' 

'By  nails  and  hammer,  you  are  right  there,'  said  the  smith, 
altering  his  tone.  '  But  speak  out  at  once,  friend,  what  is  it 
thou  wouldst  have  of  meY    I  am  in  no  humour  for  dallying,'. 

'A  hauberk  for  her  chief,  Eaohin  Maclan,'  said  the  fOgh- 
lander.  .■. 

'You  are  a  hammennan,  you  sayY  Are  you  a  judge  of 
thisY'  said  our  smith,  producing  from  a  chest  Uie  mail  shut  on 
which  he  had  been  lately  employed. 

The  Gael  handled  it  with  a  degree  of  admiration  which  had 
something  of  envy  in  it.  He  looked  curiously  at  every  part  of 
its  texture,  and  at  length  dedaied  it  the  very  best  piece  of 
armour  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

'A  hundred  cows  and  bullocks  and  a  good  drift  of  sheep 

•SMKotftsr. 
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would  be  e'en  ower  cheap  an  offer/  said  the  Highlandman,  by 
way  of  tentative ;  *  bat  her  nainsell  will  nerer  bid  thee  leBS, 
come  by  them  how  ahe  can/ 

'It  is  a  fair  proflfer/  replied  Heniy ;  'but  gold  nor  gear  will 
neyer  buy  that  harness.  I  want  to  try  my  own  sword  on  my 
own  armour,  and  I  will  not  giye  that  maU-ooat  to  any  one  but 
who  will  face  me  for  the  best  of  three  blows  and  a  thrust  in 
the  fair  field ;  and  it  is  your  chiefs  upon  these  terms.' 

'Hut»  prut,  man — ^take  a  drink  and  go  to  bed,'  said  the 
Highlander,  in  great  scorn.  'Are  ye  madY  Think  ye  the 
captain  of  the  Clan  Quhele  wiU  be  brawling  and  battling  with 
a  bit  Perth  burgees  body  like  you  Y  Whisht»  man,  and  hearken. 
Her  nainsell  will  do  ye  mair  ovedit  than  ever  belonged  to  your 
kin.     She  will  fight  you  for  the  lair  harness  hersell.' 

'  She  must  fint  uiow  that  she  is  my  match,'  said  Henry, 
with  a  grim  smile. 

'  How !  I,  (me  of  Eachin  Maolan's  leiohtach,  and  not  your 
match !' 

'You  may  try  me^  if  you  will.  You  say  you  are  dkflrnoH 
ord.    Do  you  know  how  to  cast  a  sledge-hammer  1 ' 

'  Ay,  truly — ask  the  eagle  if  he  can  fly  oyer  Farragon.' 

'But  before  you  striye  with  me,  you  must  first  try  a  cast 
with  one  of  my  leiohtach.  Here,  Dunter,  stand  forth  for  the 
honour  of  Perth!  And  now,  Highlandman,  there  stands  a 
row  of  hammers;  choose  which  you  will,  and  let  us  to  the 
garden.' 

The  Highlander,  whose  name  was  Norman  nan  Old,  or 
Nonnan  of  the  Hammer,  showed  his  title  to  the  epithet  by 
selecting  the  largest  hammer  of  the  set»  at  which  Henry  smOed. 
Dunter,  the  stout  journeyman  of  the  smitii,  made  what  was 
called  a  prodigious  cast ;  but  the  Highlander,  making  a  des- 
perate e£R>rt>  threw  beyond  it  by  two  or  three  feet,  and 
looked  with  an  air  of  triumph  to  Henry,  who  again  smiled  in 

wply. 

'Will  you  mend  thatt'  said  the  Gad,  offerii^  our  smith 
the  hammer. 

'Not  with  that  child's  toy,'  said  Henry,  'which  has  scarce 
weight  to  fly  against  the  wind.  Jannekin,  fetch  me  Sampson ; 
or  one  of  you  hdp  the  boy,  for  Sampson  is  somewhat  ponderous.' 

The  hammer  now  produced  was  half  as  heavy  again  as  that 
which  the  Highlander  had  selected  as  one  of  unusual  weight. 
Norman  stood  astonished;  but  he  was  still  more  so  when 
Heniy,  taking  his  positioD,  swung  the  ponderous  implement 
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far  behind  his  right  haunch  joints  and  dismissed  it  fiODi  his 
hand  as  if  it  had  flown  from  a  warlUce  engine.  The  air  groaned 
and  whistled  as  the  mass  flew  through  it.  Down  at  length  it 
came,  and  the  iron  head  sunk  a  foot  into  the  earth,  a  full  yard 
beyond  the  cast  of  Norman. 

The  Highlander,  defeated  and  mortified,  went  to  the  spot 
where  the  weapon  lay,  lifted  it,  poised  it  in  his  hand  with 
great  wonder,  and  examined  it  closely,  as  if  he  expected  to 
disooyer  more  in  it  than  a  common  hammer.  He  at  length 
returned  it  to  the  owner  with  a  melancholy  smile^  shrugging 
his  shoulders  and  shaking  his  head  as  the  smith  asked  him 
whether  he  would  not  mend  his  cast 

'Norman  has  lost  too  mudi  at  the  sport  already,'  he  replied. 
'She  has  lost  her  own  name  of  the  Hammerer.  But  does  her 
own  self,  the  Gow  dmnn,  work  at  the  anvil  with  that  horse's 
loadof  ironf 

'You  shall  see^  brother,'  said  Henxy,  leading  the  way  to  the 
smithy.  'Dunter,'he  said,  'xaxme  that  barfimi  the  furnace'; 
and  uplifting  Sampson,  as  he  called  the  monstrous  hammer,  he 
plied  the  metal  with  a  hundred  strokes  from  right  to  left — ^now 
with  the  right  hand,  now  with  the  left,  now  with  both,  with  so 
much  strength  at  once  and  dexterity,  that  he  worked  off  a 
small  but  beautifully  proportioned  horse-shoe  in  half  the  time 
that  an  ordinaiy  smith  would  haye  taken  for  the  same  purpose^ 
using  a  more  manageable  im^ement. 

' Oigh—oigh ! '  said  the  Highlander,  'and  what  for  would 
you  be  fighting  with  our  young  chief,  who  is  ixt  above  your 
standard,  though  you  were  the  best  smith  ever  wrought  with 
wind  and  fireT 

'Hark  youl'  said  Henry;  'you  seem  a  good  fellow,  and 
111  tell  you  the  truth.  Your  master  has  wronged  me,  and 
I  give  hun  this  harness  freely  for  the  chance  of  fighting  him 
myself.' 

'Nay,  if  he  hath  wronged  you  he  must  meet  you,'  said  the 
life-guardsman.  '  To  do  a  man  wrong  takes  the  eagle's  feather 
out  of  the  chief's  bonnet ;  and  were  he  the  first  in  the  High- 
lands, and  to  be  sure  so  is  Eachin,  he  must  fight  the  man  he 
has  wronged,  or  else  a  rose  falls  from  his  chaplet' 

'Will  you  move  him  to  this,'  said  Henry,  'after  the  fight 
on  Stmdayl' 

'  Oh,  her  nainsell  will  do  her  best,  if  the  hawks  have  not 
got  her  nainsell's  bones  to  pick ;  for  you  must  know,  brother, 
that  C9aa  Chattan's  daws  pierce  rather  deep.' 
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'The  anoonr  is  your  chiefs  on  that  oonditioii,'  said  Henry; 
'but  I  will  diflgraoe  him  before  king  and  oourt  if  he  does  not 
pay  me  the  price.' 

'  Deil  a  fear — deil  a  fear ;  I  will  bring  him  in  to  the  barrace 
myself/  said  Norman,  'aasuredly.' 

' Tou  will  do  me  a  pleasure,'  replied  Heniy ;  'and  that  you 
may  remember  your  promise^  I  will  bestow  on  you  this  dirk. 
Look — ^if  you  hold  it  truly,  and  can  strike  between  the  mail-hood 
and  the  collar  of  your  enemy,  the  surgeon  will  be  needless.' 

The  Highlander  was  lavuh  in  his  expressians  of  gratitude, 
and  took  his  leave. 

'  I  have  given  him  the  best  mail  harness  I  ever  wrought,' 
said  the  smitii  to  himself,  rather  repenting  his  liberality,  'for 
the  poor  chance  that  he  will  bring  his  chief  into  a  laur  field 
with  me ;  and  then  let  Catharine  be  his  who  can  win  her  fairly. 
But  mudi  I  dread  the  youth  will  find  some  evasion,  unless  he 
have  such  luck  on  Pakn  Sunday  as  may  induce  him  to  try 
another  combat.  That  is  some  hope,  however;  for  I  have 
often,  ere  now,  seen  a  raw  young  fellow  shoot  up  after  his  first 
fight  fztmi  a  dwarf  into  a  giant^ueller.' 

Thus,  with  little  hope,  but  with  the  most  determined  resolu- 
tion, Henry  Smith  awaited  the  time  that  should  decide*  his 
fate.  What  made  him  augur  the  worst  was  the  silence  both  of 
the  glover  and  of  his  daughter.  '  They  are  ashamed,'  he  said, 
'to  confess  the  truth  to  met,  and  therefore  they  are  silent.' 

Upon  the  Friday  at  noon,  the  two  bands  of  thirty  men  each, 
representing  the  contending  dans,  arrived  at  the  several  points 
where  th^  were  to  halt  for  refreshments. 

The  Clan  Quhele  was  entertained  hospitably  at  the  rich 
abbey  of  Scone^  while  the  provost  r^^ed  their  rivals  at  his 
Castle  of  Kinfauns,  the  utmost  care  baing  taken  to  treat  both 
parties  with  the  most  punctilious  attention,  and  to  afibrd 
neither  an  opportunity  of  complaining  of  partiality.  All  points 
of  etiquette  were,  in  the  meanwhile,  discussed  and  settled  by 
the  Lord  High  Constable  Enol  and  the  young  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford, the  former  acting  on  the  part  of  the  Clan  Chattan  and 
the  latter  patronising  the  Clan  Quhele.  Messengers  were  pass- 
ing continually  from  the  one  earl  to  the  other,  and  they  held 
more  than  six  meetings  within  thirty  hours,  before  the  cere- 
monial of  the  field  could  be  exactly  arranged. 

Meanwhile^  in  case  of  revival  of  ancient  quarrel,  many  seeds 
of  which  existed  betwixt  the  burghers  and  their  mountain 
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neighbours,  a  proclamation  commanded  the  cttisens  not  to 
approach  within  half  a  mile  of  the  place  where  the  Highlanders 
were  quartered ;  while  on  their  part  the  intended  combatants 
were  prohibited  from  approaching  Perth  without  special  license. 
Troops  were  stationed  to  enforce  this  order,  who  did  their 
charge  so  scrupulously  as  to  prerent  Simon  Olorer  himself, 
burgess  and  dtisen  of  Perth,  from  approaching  the  town, 
because  he  owned  having  come  thither  at  the  sune  time  with 
the  champions  of  Eschin  Maclan,  and  wore  a  plaid  around  him 
of  their  check  or  pattern.  This  inteiruption  preyented  Simon 
from  seeking  out  Heniy  Wynd,  and  possessing  him  with  a  true 
knowledge  of  all  that  had  happened  since  their  separation, 
which  intercourse,  had  it  taken  place,  must  haye  materially 
altered  the  catastrophe  of  our  narratiye. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  another  arriyal  took  place^  whidi 
interested  the  city  almost  as  much  as  the  preparations  for  the 
expected  combat.  This  was  the  approach  of  tiie  Earl  Douglas^ 
who  rode  through  the  town  with  a  troop  of  only  thirty  hoTK, 
but  all  of  whom  were  knights  and  gentiemen  of  the  first  conse- 
quence. Men's  eyes  followed  this  dreaded  peer  as  they  pursue 
tiie  flight  of  an  eagle  through  the  clouds,  unable  to  ken  the 
course  of  the  bird  of  Joye,  yet  silent^  attentive,  and  as  earnest 
in  observing  him  as  if  they  could  guess  the  object  for  which  he 
sweeps  through  the  firmament.  He  rode  slowly  through  the 
oil^,  and  passed  out  at  the  northern  gate.  He  next  alighted 
at  the  Dominican  convent,  and  desired  to  see  the  Duke  of 
Albany.  The  Earl  was  introduced  instantiy,  and  received  by 
the  Duke  with  a  manner  which  was  meant  to  be  graceful  and 
conciliatory,  but  which  could  not  conceal  both  art  and  in- 
quietude. When  the  first  greetings  were  over,  the  Eari  said 
with  great  gravity,  'I  bring  you  melancholy  news.  Tour 
Oraoe's  royal  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Bothsay,  is  no  more,  and  I 
fear  hatii  perished  by  some  foul  practices.' 

*  Practices ! '  said  the  Duke^  in  confusion — 'what  practices  t 
Who  dared  practise  on  the  heir  of  the  Scottish  thronet' 

"Tis  not  for  me  to  state  how  these  doubts  arise,'  said 
Douglas;  'but  men  say  the  eagle  was  killed  with  an  arrow 
fiedged  from  his  own  wing,  and  tihe  oak  trunk  rent  by  a  wedge 
of  the  same  wood.' 

'  Earl  of  Douglas,'  said  the  Duke  of  Albany,  '  I  am  no  reader 
of  riddles.' 

*  Nor  am  I  a  propoimder  of  them,'  said  Douglas,  haughtily. 
'Tour  Qraoe  will  find  particulars  in  these  papers  woitiiy  of 
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peninl.  I  will  go  for  half  an  hour  to  the  cloister  garden,* 
and  then  rejoin  you.' 

'You  go  not  to  the  King,  my  lordT  said  Albany. 

'No^'  answered  Douglas;  'I  trust  your  Grace  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  should  conceal  this  great  family  misfortune 
from  our  soyereign  till  the  business  of  to-monow  be  decided.' 

'I  willingly  agree^'  said  Albany.  <If  the  King  heard  of 
this  loBSi  he  could  not  witness  the  c(»nbat ;  and  if  he  appear 
not  in  person,  these  men  are  likely  to  refuse  to  fight,  and  the 
whole  work  is  cast  loose.  But  I  pray  you  sit  down,  my 
lord,  while  I  read  these  melancholy  papers  respecting  poor 
Bothsay.' 

He  passed  the  papers  through  his  hands,  turning  some  oyer 
with  a  hasty  glance,  and  dwelling  on  others  as  if  their  contents 
had  been  of  l£e  last  importance.  When  he  had  spent  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  this  manner,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  said 
yery  gnyelyt  '  My  lord,  in  these  most  melancholy  documents, 
it  is  yet  a  comfort  to  see  nothing  which  can  renew  the  diyisions 
in  t^  King's  councils,  which  were  settled  by  the  last  solemn 
agreement  between  your  lordship  and  myself.  My  unhappy 
nephew  was  by  that  agreement  to  be  set  aside,  until  time 
should  send  him  a  grayer  judgment.  He  is  now  remoyed  by 
Fate,  and  our  purpose  in  that  matter  is  anticipated  and  rendered 
unnecessary.' 

'If  your  Grace,'  replied  the  Earl,  'sees  nothing  to  disturb 
the  good  understanding  which  the  tranquillity  and  safely  of 
Scotland  require  should  exist  between  us,  I  am  not  so  ill  a 
friend  of  my  country  as  to  look  closely  for  such.' 

'I  understand  you,  my  Lord  of  Douglas,'  said  Albany, 
eagerly.  'Tou  hastily  judged  that  I  shotdd  be  offended  with 
your  lordship  for  exercising  your  powers  of  lieutenancy,  and 
punishing  the  detestable  murderers  within  my  territory  of 
Falkland.  Credit  me,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  obliged  to  your 
lordship  for  taking  out  of  my  hands  the  punishment  of  these 
wretches,  as  it  would  haye  broken  my  heart  eyen  to  haye 
looked  on  tiiem.  The  Scottish  Parliament  will  inquire,  doubt- 
less, into  this  sacrilegious  deed ;  and  happy  am  I  that  the 
ayenging  sword  has  been  in  the  hand  of  a  man  so  important  as 
your  lordship.  Our  communication  together,  as  your  lordship 
must  well  recoDect,  bore  only  concerning  a  proposed  restraint 
of  my  unfortunate  nephew  until  the  adyance  of  a  year  or  two 
had  taught  him  discretion  1 ' 

*  See  Chudenf  of  the  nominieamL    Note  58. 
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'  Such  was  oertamly  your  Gnce's  purpose,  as  expressed  to 
me,'  said  the  Earl ;  '  I  can  safely  ayouch  it.' 

'Why,  then,  noble  earl,  we  cannot  be  censured  because 
YiUains,  for  their  own  revengeful  ends,  appear  to  have  engrafted 
a  bloody  tennination  on  our  honest  purpose  1 ' 

'The  Parliament  will  judge  it  after  their  wisdom,'  said 
Douglas.     '  For  my  part,  my  conscimce  acquits  me.' 

'And  mine  assoilsies  m«,'  said  the  Duke  with  solemnity. 
'  Now,  my  lord,  touching  the  custody  of  the  boy  James,'*  who 
succeeds  to  his  lather^s  claims  of  inheritanoel' 

'  The  King  must  decide  it,'  said  Douglas^  impatient  of  the 
conference.  '  I  will  consent  to  his  residence  anywhere  save  at 
Stilling,  Doune,  or  Falkland.' 

With  that  he  left  the  apartment  abruptly. 

'He  is  gone,'  muttered  the  crafty  Albany,  'and  he  must  be 
my  aUy,  yet  feels  himself  disposed  to  be  my  mortal  foe.  No 
matter,  Bothsay  sleeps  with  his  fathers,  James  nuty  follow  in 
time,  and  then — a  crown  is  the  recompense  of  my  perplexities.' 

*  Second  mh  of  Boboi  IIL,  bratiMr  of  tiM  unlortoiuito  Daks  of  BoUmhj,  and 
sftenrardf  King  JunM  I.  of  SootUnd.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

Thietty  for  tliretty  firaoht  in  barraris, 
At  Sftoct  Johnstomi  on  a  day  oosyde  the  blaok  freris. 

Wyntouk. 

Palm  Suhdat  now  dawned.  At  an  earlier  period  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  use  of  any  of  the  days  of  Paasidn  Week 
for  the  purpose  of  combat  would  have  been  accounted  a  pro- 
fanity worthy  of  excommunication.  The  Church  of  Bome^  to 
her  infinite  honour,  had  decided  that  during  the  holy  season  of 
Easter,  when  the  redemption  of  man  from  his  faUen  state  was 
accomplished,  the  sword  of  war  should  be  sheathed,  and  angxr 
monarohs  should  respect  the  season  termed  the  Truce  of  Gkxl. 
The  ferocious  violence  of  the  latter  wars  betwixt  Scotland  and 
England  had  destroyed  all  obsenrance  of  this  decent  and  reli- 
gious ordinance.  Very  often  the  most  solemn  occasions  were 
chosen  by  one  party  for  an  attack,  because  they  hoped  to  find 
the  other  engaged  in  religious  duties  and  improvided  for 
\  defence.  Thus  the  truce,  once  considered  as  proper  to  the 
season,  had  been  discontinued ;  and  it  became  not  unusual  even 
to  select  the  sacred  f estiTals  of  the  church  for  decision  of  the 
trial  by  combat,  to  which  this  intended  contest  bore  a  consider- 
able resemblance. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  duties  of  the  day  were 
observed  with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  the  combatants  them- 
selves  took  share  in  them.  Bearing  branches  of  yew  in  their 
hands,  as  the  readiest  substitute  for  palm  boughs,  they  marched 
respectively  to  the  Dominican  and  Carthusian  convents,  to  hear 
High  Mass,  and,  by  a  show  at  least  of  devotion,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  bloody  strife  of  the  day.  Great  care  had  of 
course  been  taken  that,  during  this  march,  they  shotdd  not 
even  come  within  the  sound  (S  each  other^s  ba^ipes;  for  it 
was  certain  that,  like  game-cocks  exchanging  mutual  notes  of 
defiance,  they  would  have  sought  out  and  attacked  each  other 
before  they  anived  at  the  place  of  combat. 
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The  dtusens  of  Perth  crowded  to  see  the  unusual  prooesaion 
on  the  streets,  and  thronged  the  churches  where  the  two  clans 
attended  their  devotions,  to  witness  their  behaviour,  and  to 
fonn  a  judgment  from  their  appearance  which  was  most  likely 
to  obtain  the  advantage  in  the  approaching  conflict.  Their 
demeanour  in  the  church,  although  not  habitual  frequenters  of 
places  of  devotion,  was  perfectly  decorous ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing their  wild  and  untamed  dispositions,  there  were  few  of  the 
mountaineers  who  seemed  affected  either  with  curiosity  or 
wonder.  They  appeared  to  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  of 
character  to  testify  either  curiosity  or  surprise  at  many  thmgs 
which  were  probably  then  presented  to  them  for  the  first  time. 

On  the  issue  of  the  combat,  few  even  of  the  most  competent 
judges  dared  venture  a  prediction ;  although  the  great  size  of 
Torquil  and  his  eight  stalwart  sons  induced  some  who  professed 
themselves  judges  of  the  thewes  and  sinews  of  men  to  incline  to 
ascribe  the  advantage  to  the  party  of  the  Clan  Quhele.  The 
opinion  of  the  female  sex  was  much  decided  by  the  handsome 
form,  noble  countenance,  and  gallant  demeanour  of  Eachin 
Maclan.  There  were  more  than  one  who  imagined  they  had 
recollection  of  his  features;  but  his  splendid  military  attire 
rendered  the  humble  glover^s  apprentice  unrecognisable  in  the 
young  Highland  chief,  saving  by  one  person. 

That  person,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was  the  Smith  of  the 
Wynd,  who  had  been  the  foremost  in  the  crowd  that  thronged 
to  see  the  gallant  champions  of  Clan  Quhele.  It  was  with 
mingled  feelings  of  dislike,  jealousy,  and  something  approaching 
to  admiration  that  he  saw  the  glover^s  apprentice  stripped  ci 
his  mean  slough,  and  biasing  forth  as  a  chieftain,  who^  by  his 
quick  eye  and  gallant  demeanour,  the  noble  shape  of  his  brow 
and  tluoat,  his  splendid  arms  and  well-proportioned  limbs, 
seemed  well  worthy  to  hold  the  foremost  rank  among  men 
selected  to  live  or  die  for  the  honour  of  their  race.  The  smith 
could  hardly  think  that  he  looked  upon  th^  same  passionate 
boy  whom  he  had  brushed  off  as  he  might  a  wasp  tikat  stung 
him,  and,  in  mere  compassion,  forebore  to  despateh  by  treading 
on  him. 

'He  looks  it  gallantly  with  my  noble  hauberk,'  thus 
muttered  Henry  to  himself,  '  the  best  I  ever  wrought.  Yet^  if 
he  and  I  stood  together  where  there  was  neither  hand  to  help 
nor  eye  to  see,  by  all  that  is  blessed  in  this  holy  church,  the 
good  harness  should  return  to  its  owner !  All  that  I  am  worth 
would  I  give  for  three  fair  blows  on  his  shoulders  to  undo  my 
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own  best  work ;  but  such  haf^inefls  will  nerer  be  mine.  If  he 
escape  from  the  conflict^  it  will  be  with  so  high  a  oharacter  for 
courage,  that  he  may  well  disdain  to  put  his  fortune,  in  its 
freshness,  to  the  risk  of  an  encounter  with  a  poor  burgess  like 
myself.  He  will  fight  by  his  champion,  and  turn  me  over  to 
my  fellow-craftsman  the  hammerer,  when  all  I  can  reap  will  be 
the  pleasure  of  knocking  a  Highland  bullock  oa  the  head.  If 
I  could  but  see  Simon  Glover  I    I  will  to  the  other  church  in 

Juest  of  him,  since  for  sure  he  must  haye  come  down  from  the 
[ighlands.' 

The  congregation  was  moving  from  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans  when  the  smith  formed  this  determination,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  cany  into  speedy  execution,  by  thrusting 
through  the  crowd  as  hastily  as  the  solemnity  of  the  place  and 
occasion  would  permit.  In  making  his  way  through  the  press, 
hi  was  at  one  instant  carried  so  close  to  Eachin  that  their  eyes 
encountered.  The  smith's  hardy  and  embrowned  countenance 
coloured  up  like  the  heated  iron  on  which  he  wrought,  and  re- 
tained its  dark  red  hue  for  several  minutes.  Eachin's  features 
glowed  with  a  brighter  blush  of  indignation,  and  a  glance  of 
fiezy  hatred  was  diot  from  his  eyes.  But  the  sudden  flush 
died  away  in  ashy  paleness,  and  las  gase  instantly  avoided  the 
unfriendly  but  steady  look  with  which  it  was  encountered. 

TorquU,  whose  eye  never  quitted  his  foster-son,  saw  his 
emotion,  and  looked  anxiously  around  to  discover  the  cause. 
But  Henry  was  already  at  a  distance,  and  hastening  on  his  way 
to  the  Carthusian  convent.  Here  also  the  religious  service  of 
the  day  was  ended ;  and  those  who  had  so  lately  borne  palms 
in  honour  of  the  great  event  which  brought  peace  on  earth  and 
good-wiU  to  the  children  of  men  were  now  streaming  to  the 
place  of  combat — some  prepared  to  take  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-creatures  or  to  lose  their  own,  others  to  view  the  deadly 
strife  with  the  savage  delight  which  the  heathens  took  in  the 
contests  of  their  gladiators. 

The  crowd  was  so  great  that  any  other  person  might  well 
have  despaired  of  making  way  through  it.  But  the  general 
deference  entertained  for  Henry  of  the  Wynd,  as  the  champion 
of  Perth,  and  the  universal  sense  of  his  ability  to  force  a 
passage,  induced  all  to  unite  in  yielding  room  for  him,  so 
that  he  was  presently  quite  close  to  the  wamors  of  the  Clan 
Chattan.  Their  pipers  marched  at  the  head  of  their  column. 
Next  followed  the  well-known  banner,  displaying  a  mountain- 
cat  rampant,  with  the  appropriate  caution — '  Touch  not  the  cat 
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but  (ue,  without)  the  gloye.'  The  chief  followed  with  his  two- 
handed  sword  luivanoed,  as  if  to  protect  the  emblem  of  the 
tribe.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  stature,  more  than  fifty  years 
old,  but  betraying  neither  in  features  nor  form  any  decay  of 
strength  or  symptoms  of  age.  His  dark  red  dose-curled  locks 
were  in  part  chequered  by  a  few  grizsded  hairs,  but  his  step 
and  gesture  were  as  light  in  the  dance^  in  the  chase,  or  in  the 
battle  as  if  he  had  not  passed  his  thirtieth  year.  His  grey 
eye  gleamed  with  a  wild  light  expressiye  of  valour  and  ferocity 
mingled ;  but  wisdom  and  experience  dwelt  on  the  expression 
of  his  forehead,  eyebrows,  and  lips.  The  chosen  champions 
followed  by  two  and  two.  There  was  a  cast  of  anxiety  on 
seyeral  of  their  faces,  for  they  had  that  morning  discovered  the 
absence  of  one  of  their  appointed  number ;  and,  in  a  ccHitest  so 
desperate  as  was  expected,  the  loss  seemed  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  all  save  to  their  high -mettled  chief,  MacGillie 
Ghattanaoh. 

'  Say  nothing  to  the  Saxons  of  his  abs^ice,'  said  this  bold 
leader,  wiien  the  diminution  of  his  force  was  reported  to  him. 
'  The  false  Lowland  t<»igues  might  say  that  one  of  Clan  Ohattan 
was  a  coward,  and  perhaps  that  the  rest  favoured  his  escape,  in 
order  to  have  a  pretence  to  avoid  the  battle.  I  am  sure  that 
Ferquhard  Day  will  be  found  in  the  ranks  ere  we  are  ready  for 
battle ;  or,  if  he  should  not,  am  not  I  man  raou^  for  two  of 
the  Clan  Quhele  1  or  would  we  not  fight  them  fifteen  to  thirty, 
rather  than  lose  the  renown  that  this  day  will  bring  mbV 

The  tribe  received  the  brave  speech  of  their  leader  with 
applause,  yet  there  were  anxious  looks  thrown  out  in  hopes  of 
espying  the  return  of  the  deserter ;  and  perhaps  the  chief  him- 
self was  the  only  cme  of  the  determined  band  who  was  totally 
indifferent  on  the  subject 

They  marched  on  through  the  streets  without  seeing  any- 
thing of  Ferquhard  Day,  who,  many  a  mile  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, was  busied  in  receiving  such  indemnification  as  successful 
love  could  bestow  for  the  loss  of  honour.  MacGillie  Chattanach 
majpohed  on  without  seeming  to  observe  the  absence  of  the 
deserter,  and  entered  upon  the  North  Inch,  a  beautiful  and 
level  plain,  closely  adjacent  to  the  dty,  and  appropriated  to  the 
martial  exercises  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  plain  is  washed  on  one  side  by  the  deep  and  swelling 
Tay.  There  was  erected  within  it  a  strong  palisade,  inclosing 
on  three  sides  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length 
and  seventy-four  yards  in  width.    The  fourth  side  of  the  lists 
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was  considered  as  sufficiently  fenced  by  the  river.  An  amphi- 
theatre for  the  accommodation  of  speotaton  sarrounded  the 
palisade,  leaving  a  large  space  free  to  be  occupied  by  armed 
men  on  foot  and  horseback,  and  for  the  more  ordinary  class  of 
spectators.  At  the  extremity  of  the  lists  which  was  nearest  to 
the  dty,  there  was  a  range  of  elevated  galleries  for  the  King 
and  his  courtiers,  so  highly  decorated  with  rustic  treiUage, 
intermingled  with  gilded  ornaments,  that  the  spot  retains  to 
this  day  the  name  of  the  Qolden,  or  Gilded,  Arbour. 

The  mountain  minstrelsy,  which  sounded  the  appropriate 
pibrochs  or  battle-tunes  of  the  rival  confederacies,  was  silent 
when  they  entered  on  the  Inch,  for  such  was  the  order  which 
had  been  given.  Two  stately  but  aged  warriors,  each  bearing  the 
banner  of  his  tribe,  advanced  to  the  opposite  extremities  of  the 
lists,  and,  pitching  their  standards  into  the  earth,  prepared  to 
be  spectators  of  a  fight  in  which  they  were  not  to  join.  The 
pipers,  who  were  also  to  be  neutral  in  the  strife^  took  their 
places  by  their  respective  brattachs. 

The  multitude  received  both  bands  with  the  same  general 
shout  with  which  on  similar  occasions  they  welcome  those  from 
whose  exertion  they  expect  amusement,  or  what  they  term 
sport  The  destined  combatants  returned  no  answer  to  this 
greeting,  but  each  party  advanced  to  the  opposite  extremities 
of  the  lists,  where  were  entrances  by  which  they  were  to  be 
admitted  to  the  interior.  A  strong  body  of  men-at-arms 
guarded  either  access ;  and  the  Earl  Marahal  at  the  one  and 
the  Lord  High  Constable  at  the  other  carefully  examined  each 
individual,  to  see  whether  he  had  the  appropriate  arms,  being 
steel-cap,  mail-shirt,  two-handed  sword,  and  dagger.  They  also 
examined  the  numbers  of  each  par^ ;  and  great  was  the  alann 
among  the  multitude  when  the  Earl  of  Errol  held  up  his  hand 
and  cried — 'Ho!  The  combat  cannot  proceed,  for  the  dan 
Ohattan  lack  one  of  their  number.' 

'What  reck  of  thatT  said  the  young  Earl  of  Crawford; 
'  they  should  have  counted  better  ere  they  left  home.' 

The  Earl  Marshal,  however,  agreed  with  the  Constable 
that  the  fight  could  not  proceed  until  the  inequality  should 
be  removed;  and  a  general  apprehmsion  was  excited  in  the 
assembled  multitude  that^  after  all  the  preparation,  there  would 
be  no  battle. 

Of  all  present  there  were  only  two  perhaps  who  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  the  combat  being  adjourned,  and  these  were 
the  captain  of  the  Clan  Quhele  and  the  tender-hearted 
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Bobert  Meanwhile  the  two  chiefs,  each  attended  by  a  special 
friend  and  adviser,  met  in  the  midst  of  the  lists,  having,  to 
assist  them  in  detennining  what  was  to  be  done,  the  Earl 
Mimihal,  the  Lord  High  Constable,  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  and 
Sir  Patrick  Charteris.  The  chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan  declared 
himself  willing  and  desirous  of  fighting  upon  the  spot)  without 
regard  to  the  disparity  of  numben. 

'That,'  said  Torquil  of  the  Oak,  'Clan  Quhele  will  never 
consent  to.  Tou  can  never  win  honour  from  us  with  the 
sword,  and  you  seek  but  a  subterfuge,  that  you  may  say  when 
you  are  defeated,  as  you  know  you  will  be,  that  it  was  for  want 
of  the  number  of  your  band  fully  counted  out.  But  I  make  a 
proposal:  Ferquhard  Day  was  the  youngest  6i  your  band, 
Eachin  MacTan  is  the  youngest  of  ours;  we  will  set  him  aside 
in  place  of  the  man  who  has  fled  from  the  combat.' 

'A  most  unjust  and  unequal  proposal,'  exclaimed  Toahach 
B^,  the  second,  as  he  might  be  tenned,  of  MacGillie  Chattan- 
ach.  '  The  life  of  the  chief  is  to  the  clan  the  breath  of  our 
nostrils,  nor  will  we  ever  consent  that  our  chief  shall  be  exposed 
to  dangers  which  the  captain  of  Clan  Quhele  does  not  share.' 

Torquil  saw  with  deep  anxiety  that  his  plan  was  about  to 
fail  when  the  objection  was  made  to  Hector^s  being  withdrawn 
from  the  battle,  and  he  was  meditating  how  to  support  his 
proposal,  when  Eachin  himself  interfered.  His  timidity,  it 
must  be  observed,  was  not  of  that  sordid  and  selfish  nature 
which  induces  those  who  are  infected  by  it  calmly  to  submit 
to  dishonour  rather  than  risk  danger.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  morally  brave,  though  constitutionally  timid,  and  the 
shame  of  avoiding  the  combat  became  at  the  moment  more 
powerful  than  the  fear  of  facing  it. 

' I  will  not  hear,'  he  said,  'of  a  scheme  which  will  leave  my 
sword  sheathed  during  this  day's  glorious  combat.  If  I  am 
young  in  arms,  there  are  enough  of  brave  men  around  me 
whom  I  may  imitate  if  I  cannot  equal.' 

He  n>oke  these  words  in  a  spirit  which  imposed  on  Torquil, 
and  perhaps  on  the  young  chief  himself. 

'  Now,  God  bless  his  noble  heart  1 '  said  the  foster-father  to 
himself.  '  I  was  sure  the  foul  spell  would  be  broken  through, 
and  that  the  tardy  spirit  which  besieged  him  would  flv  at  the 
sound  of  the  pipe  and  the  first  flutter  of  the  brattach ! 

'  Hear  me^  Lord  Marshal,'  said  the  C(xiBtable.  '  The  hour  of 
combat  may  not  be  much  longer  postponed,  for  the  day  ap- 
proaches to  high  noon.    Let  the  diief  of  Clan  Chattan  take 
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the  half-hour  which  renudna,  to  find,  if  he  can,  a  sahstitute  for 
this  deserter ;  if  he  cannot,  let  them  fight  as  tiiey  stand.' 

'  Content  I  am,'  said  the  Marshal,  '  though,  as  none  of  his 
own  clan  are  nearer  than  fifty  miles,  I  see  not  how  MacGillie 
Ghattanach  is  to  find  an  auxiliary.' 

'That  is  his  business,'  said  the  High  Constable;  'but,  if  he 
offers  a  high  reward,  there  are  enough  of  stout  yeomen  sur- 
rounding l^e  lists,  who  will  be  glad  enough  to  stretch  their 
limbs  in  such  a  game  as  is  expected.  I  myself,  did  my  quality 
and  charge  permit^  would  blythely  take  a  turn  of  work  amongst 
these  wild  fellows,  and  think  it  fame  won.' 

They  communicated  their  decision  to  the  Highlanders,  and 
the  chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan  replied — 'Tou  have  judged 
impartially  and  nobly,  my  lords,  and  I  deem  myself  obliged  to 
follow  your  direction.  So  make  proclamation,  heralds,  that,  if 
any  one  wiU  take  his  share  with  Clan  Chattan  of  the  honours 
and  chances  of  this  day,  he  shall  haye  present  payment  of  a 
gold  crown,  and  liberty  to  fight  to  the  death  in  my  ranks.' 

'  Tou  are  something  chary  of  yoiur  treasure,  chief,'  said  the 
Earl  Marshal :  'a  gold  crown  is  poor  payment  for  such  a  cam- 
paign as  is  before  you.' 

'  If  there  be  any  man  willing  to  fight  for  honour,'  replied 
MacGillie  Chattanaoh,  'the  price  will  be  enough;  and  I  want 
not  the  service  of  a  fellow  who  draws  his  sword  for  gold  alone.' 

The  heralds  had  made  their  progress,  moving  half-way  round 
the  lists,  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  make  proclamation  as 
they  had  been  directed,  without  the  least  apparent  disposition 
on  the  part  of  any  one  to  accept  of  the  profiered  enlistment. 
Some  sneered  at  the  poyerty  of  the  Highlanders,  who  set  so 
mean  a  price  upon  such  a  desperate  service.  Others  affected 
resentment,  that  they  should  esteem  the  blood  of  dtisens  so 
lightly.  None  showed  the  slightest  intention  to  undertake 
the  task  proposed,  until  the  sound  of  the  proclamation  reached 
Henry  of  the  Wynd,  as  he  stood  without  the  barrier,  speaking 
from  time  to  time  with  Bailie  Craigdallie,  or  rather  listening 
vaguely  to  what  the  mi^trate  was  saying  to  him. 

'Ha !  what  proclaim  they  Y'  he  cried  out. 

'A  liberal  offer  on  the  part  of  MacGillie  Chattanach,'  said 
the  host  of  the  Griffin,  '  who  proposes  a  gold  crown  to  any  one 
who  will  turn  wildcat  for  the  day,  and  be  killed  a  little  in  his 
service !    That's  all.' 

'How!'  exclaimed  the  smith,  eagerly,  'do  they  make  pro- 
clamation for  a  man  to  fight  against  the  dan  Quhele  t ' 
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'Ay,  marry  do  they/  said  QriflBn;  'but  I  think  they  will  find 
no  such  fools  in  Perth.' 

He  had  hardly  said  the  woid,  when  he  beheld  the  smith 
dear  the  barriers  at  a  single  bound  and  alight  in  the  lists. 
Baying,  '  Here  am  I,  sir  henJd,  Henry  of  the  Wynd,  willing  to 
do  battle  on  the  part  of  the  Clan  Chattan.' 

A  cry  of  admiration  ran  through  the  multitude,  while  the 
grave  burghers,  not  being  able  to  oonceive  the  slightest  reason 
for  Henry's  behaviour,  ooncluded  that  his  head  must  be  abso- 
lutely turned  with  the  love  of  fighting.  The  provost  was 
especially  shocked. 

'Thou  art  mad,'  he  said,  'Henry !  Thou  hast  neither  two- 
handed  sword  nor  shirt  of  mail.' 

'Truly  no,'  said  Henry,  'for  I  parted  with  a  mail-shirty 
which  I  had  made  for  mysdf,  to  yonder  gay  chief  of  the  Clan 
Quhele,  who  will  soon  find  on  his  shoulders  with  what  sort  of 
blows  I  dink  my  rivets  i  As  for  two-handed  sword,  why,  this 
boy's  brand  will  serve  my  turn  till  I  can  master  a  heavier  one.' 

'This  must  not  be,'  said  Errol.  'Hark  thee,  armourer,  by 
St.  Mary,  thou  shalt  have  my  Milan  hauberk  and  good  Spanish 
sword.' 

'  I  thank  your  noble  earlship,  Sir  Gilbert  Hay,  but  the  yoke 
with  which  your  brave  ancestor  turned  the  battle  at  Loncarty 
would  serve  my  turn  wdl  enough.  I  am  little  used  to  swoid 
or  harness  that  I  have  not  wrought  mysdf,  because  I  do  not 
well  know  what  blows  the  one  will  bear  out  without  being 
cracked  or  the  other  lay  on  without  snapping.' 

The  cxT  had  in  the  meanwhile  run  through  the  multitude 
and  passed  into  the  town,  that  the  dauntless  smith  was  about 
to  fight  without  armour,  when,  just  as  the  feted  hour  waa 
approaching,  the  shrill  voice  of  a  female  was  heard  screaming 
for  passage  through  the  crowd.  The  multitude  gave  place  to 
her  importunity,  and  she  advanced,  breathless  with  haste, 
under  Uie  burden  of  a  mail  hauberk  and  a  laige  two-handed 
sword.  The  widow  of  Oliver  Proudf ute  was  soon  recognised, 
and  the  arms  which  she  bore  were  those  of  the  smith  himself, 
which,  occupied  by  her  husband  on  the  fatal  evening  when  he 
was  murdeied,  had  been  naturally  ccmveyed  to  his  house  with 
the  dead  body,  and  were  now,  by  the  exertions  of  his  grateful 
widow,  brought  to  the  lists  at  a  moment  when  such  proved 
weapons  were  of  the  last  consequence  to  their  owner.  Henry 
joyfully  received  the  well-known  arms,  and  the  widow  with 
trembling  haste  assisted  in  putting  them  on,  and  then  took 
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leave  of  him.  Baying,  'God  for  the  champion  of  the  widow  and 
orphan,  and  ill  luck  to  all  who  come  before  him  1 ' 

Confident  at  feeling  himself  in  his  well-proved  armour,  Heniy 
shook  himself  as  if  to  settle  the  steel  shirt  around  him,  and, 
unsheathing  the  two-handed  sword,  made  it  flourish  over  his 
head,  cutting  the  air  through  which  it  whistled  in  the  fonn  of 
the  figure  eight  with  an  ease  and  sleight  of  hand  that  proved 
how  powerfully  and  skilfully  he  could  wield  the  ponderous 
weapon.  The  champions  were  now  ordered  to  march  in  their 
turns  around  the  lute,  crossing  so  as  to  avoid  meeting  each 
other,  and  making  obeisance  as  they  passed  the  Golden  Arbour 
where  the  King  was  seated. 

While  this  course  was  performing,  most  of  the  spectators 
were  again  curiously  comparing  the  stature,  limbs,  and  sinews 
of  the  two  parties,  and  endeavouring  to  form  a  conjecture  aa 
to  the  probable  issue  of  the  combat  The  feud  of  a  hundred 
yeara,  with  all  its  acts  of  aggression  and  retaliation,  was  con- 
centrated in  the  bosom  of  each  combatant.  Their  countenances 
seemed  fiercely  writhen  into  the  wUdest  expression  <^  pride, 
hate,  and  a  desperate  purpose  of  fighting  to  tiie  very  last. 

The  spectators  muimured  a  joyful  applause,  in  high-wrought 
expectation  of  the  bloody  game.  Wagers  were  offered  and 
accepted  both  on  the  general  issue  of  tixe  conflict  and  on  the 
feats  of  particular  champions.  The  dear,  frank,  and  elated 
look  of  Henry  Smith  rendered  him  a  general  favourite  among 
the  spectators,  and  odds,  to  use  the  modem  expression,  were 
taken  that  he  would  kill  three  of  his  opponents  before  he 
himself  fell.  Scarcely  was  the  smith  equipped  for  the  combat, 
when  the  commands  of  the  chiefs  ordmd  the  champions  into 
their  places ;  and  at  the  same  moment  Henry  heard  the  voice 
of  Simon  Glover  issuing  from  the  crowd,  who  were  now  silent 
with  expectation,  and  calling  on  him,  'Harry  Smith — ^Harry 
Smith,  what  madness  hath  possessed  thee?' 

'Ay,  he  wishes  to  save  his  hopeful  son-in-law  that  is,  or  is 
to  be,  from  the  smith's  handling,'  was  Henry's  first  thought; 
his  second  was  to  turn  and  speak  with  him;  and  his  third, 
that  he  could  on  no  pretext  desert  the  band  which  he  had 
joined,  or  even  seem  desirous  to  delay  the  fight,  consistently 
with  honour. 

He  turned  himself,  therefore^  to  the  business  of  the  hour. 
Both  parties  were  disposed  by  the  respective  chiefs  in  three 
lines,  each  containing  ten  men.  They  were  arranged  with 
such  intervals  between  each  individual  as  offered  him  scope  to 
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the  Clan  Chattan  had  behaved  himself  with  the  meet  deter- 
mined oourage,  and  waa  alighUy  wounded.  Eaohin  also  had 
fought  with  apiriti  sunounded  by  his  body^f^uazd.  His  swoid 
waa  bloody,  hui  bearing  bold  and  warlike ;  and  he  smiled  when 
old  Torquil,  folding  him  in  his  anns,  loeuied  him  with  praises 
and  with  blessings. 

The  two  chiefo,  after  allowing  their  f oOowers  to  breathe  lor 
the  spaoe  of  about  ten  minutesi  again  drew  up  in  their  files^ 
diminished  by  nearly  one-third  ol  ti^eir  original  number.  They 
now  ohose  their  ground  nearer  to  the  river  than  that  on  which 
they  had  formerly  enoountered,  which  was  encumbered  with 
the  wounded  and  the  slain*  Some  of  the  former  wereobserved, 
from  time  to  tame,  to  raise  themselyes  to  gain  a  (glimpse  of  the 
field,  and  sink  back,  most  of  them  to  die  from  the  effusion  of 
Uood  which  poured  from  the  terrific  gashes  inflicted  by  the 
claymore. 

Harry  Smith  was  easily  distingpiished  by  his  Lowland  habit, 
as  well  as  his  remaining  on  the  spot  where  they  had  first  en- 
countered, where  he  stood  leaning  on  a  sword  beside  a  corpse, 
whose  bonneted  head,  carried  to  ten  yards'  distance  from  the 
body  by  the  force  of  the  blow  which  had  swept  it  off,  exhibited 
the  oak-leaf,  the  appropriate  ornament  of  the  body-guard  ol 
Eachin  MacTan.  Since  he  slew  this  man,  Henry  had  not  strudL 
a  blow,  but  had  ccmtented  himself  with  warding  off  many  that 
were  dealt  at  himself,  and  some  which  were  aimed  at  the  chief. 
MacGillie  Ghattanaoh  became  alarmed,  when,  having  given  the 
signal  that  his  men  should  again  draw  together,  he  observed 
t^t  his  powerful  recruit  remained  at  a  distance  from  the  ranks, 
and  showed  Uttle  disposition  to  join  them. 

*  What  ails  thee^  manf  said  the  chief.  'Can  so  strong  a 
body  have  a  mean  and  cowardly  spirit?  Come,  and  make  in  to 
the  combat.' 

*  You  as  good  as  called  me  hireling  but  now,'  replied  Henry. 
*If  I  am  such,'  pointing  to  the  headless  corpse,  'I  have  done 
enough  for  my  day's  wage.' 

'  He  that  serves  me  without  counting  his  hours,'  replied  the 
chief,  '  I  reward  him  without  reckoning  wages.' 

'Then,'  said  the  smith,  '  I  fight  as  a  vdunteer,  and  in  the 
post  which  best  likes  me.' 

'All  that  is  at  your  own  discretion,'  replied  MacGillie 
Chattanach,  who  saw  the  prudence  of  humouring  an  auxiliary 
of  such  promise. 

'It  is  enough,'  said  Henry;  and,  shouldering  his  heavy 
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W€apoQ|  he  jmned  the  rest  of  the  oambatants  with  alacrttj,  and 
placed  himself  opposite  to  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele. 

It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  Eachin  showed  some 
imcertainty.  He  had  long  looked  up  to  Henry  as  the  best 
combatant  which  Perth  and  its  neighlwurfaood  could  bring  into 
the  lists.  His  hatred  to  him  as  a  riyal  was  mingled  with  recol- 
lection of  the  ease  with  which  he  had  once,  though  unarmed, 
foiled  his  own  sudden  and  desperate  attack;  and  when  he 
beheld  him  with  his  eyes  fixed  in  his  direction,  the  dripping 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  obviously  meditating  an  attack  on  him 
indiyidually,  his  courage  fell,  and  he  gave  symptoms  of  wayer- 
ing,  which  did  not  escape  his  foBter-fa&er. 

It  was  lucky  for  Eachin  that  Torquil  was  incapable,  from 
the  formation  of  his  own  temper,  and  that  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  liyed,  to  conceiTC  the  idea  of  one  of  his  own  tribe, 
much  leA  of  his  diief  and  f oster^on,  being  deficient  in  animal 
courage.  Gould  he  have  imagined  this,  his  grief  and  rage 
might  have  driven  him  to  the  fierce  extremity  of  taking 
Eaohin's  life,  to  save  him  from  staining  his  honour.  But  his 
mind  rejected  the  idea  that  his  dault  was  a  personal  coward, 
as  something  which  was  monstrous  and  unnatural.  That  he 
was  under  Uie  influence  of  enchantment  was  a  solution  which 
superstition  had  suggested,  and  he  now  anxiously,  but  in  a 
whisper,  demanded  of  Hector,  'Does  the  speU  now  darken  thy 
spirit,  Eaohint' 

'Tes,  wretch  that  I  am,'  answered  the  unhappy  youth;  'and 
yonder  stands  the  fell  endianter ! ' 

'What I'  exclaimed  Torquil,  'and  you  wear  harness  of  his 
making?  Norman,  miserable  boy,  why  brought  you  that 
accursed  mail?' 

'If  my  arrow  has  flown  astray,  I  can  but  shoot  my  life  after 
it|'  answered  Norman  nan  Ord.  '  Stand  firm,  you  shall  see  me 
break  the  spell.' 

'Yea,  stand  firm,'  said  Torquil.  'He  may  be  a  fell  en- 
chanter; but  my  own  ear  has  heard,  and  my  own  tongue  has 
told,  that  Eachin  shall  leave  the  battle  whole,  free,  and 
unwounded ;  let  us  see  the  Saxon  wisard  who  can  gainsay  that. 
He  may  be  a  strong  man,  but  the  fair  forest  of  the  oak  shall 
fall,  stock  and  bough,  ere  he  lay  a  finger  on  my  dault.  Bing 
axound  him,  my  sons ;  has  air  ton  Eachin  t ' 

The  sons  of  Torquil  shouted  back  the  words,  which  signify, 
'  Death  for  Hector.' 

Encouraged  by  their  devotion,  Eadiin  renewed  his  spirit, 
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and  called  boldly  to  the  mmatrelfl  of  his  clan,  ^Seidiuiu' — tbat 
is,  '  Strike  up.' 

The  wild  pibrobh  agam  sounded  the  onset;  but  the  two 
parties  approached  each  other  more  slowly  than  at  firsts  aa  man 
who  knew  and  respected  each  other's  valour.  Henry  Wynd,  in 
his  impatience  to  begin  the  contest)  advanced  before  the  C9an 
Chattan,  and  signed  to  Eachin  to  come  on.  Norman,  howoTer, 
sprang  forward  to  coTer  his  foster-brother,  and  there  was  a 
general,  though  momentary,  pause,  aa  if  both  parties  were 
willing  to  obtain  an  omen  of  the  fate  of  the  day  from  tiie  event 
of  this  duel  The  Highlander  advanced,  with  his  large  sword 
uplifted,  as  in  act  to  strike ;  but^  just  as  he  came  within  sword's 
length,  he  dropt  the  long  and  cumbrous  weapon,  leapt  lightly 
over  the  smith's  sword,  as  he  fetched  a  out  at  him,  drew  his 
dagger,  and,  being  thus  within  Heniy's  guard,  struck  him  with 
the  weapon  (his  own  gift)  on  the  side  <^  the  throat,  ^directing 
the  blow  downwards  into  the  chest,  and  calling  aloud,  at  the 
same  time,  '  Ton  taught  me  the  stab ! ' 

But  Henry  Wynd  wore  his  own  good  hauberk,  doubly 
defended  with  a  lining  of  tempered  steel.  Had  he  been  less 
surely  armed,  his  combats  had  been  ended  for  ever.  Even  as 
it  was,  he  was  slightly  wounded. 

'  Fool ! '  he  replied,  striking  Norman  a  blow  with  the  pommel 
of  his  long  sword,  which  made  him  stagger  backwards,  'you 
were  taught  the  thrust,  but  not  the  parry';  and,  fetching  a 
blow  at  his  antagonist,  which  deft  his  skull  through  the  steel- 
cap,  he  strode  over  the  lifeless  body  to  engage  the  young  chief, 
who  now  stood  open  before  him. 

But  the  sonorous  voice  of  Torquil  thundered  out,  'Far  ml 
air  $on  Eachin  I '  (Another  for  Hector !)  and  the  two  brethren 
who  flanked  their  chi^  on  each  side  thrust  forward  upon 
Henry,  and,  striking  both  at  once^  compelled  him  to  keep  the 
defensive. 

'Forward,  race  of  the  tiger-cat  I'  cried  BCacGillie  Chat- 
tanach.  'Save  the  b«ave  Saxon;  let  these  kites  feel  your 
talons!' 

Already  much  wounded,  the  chief  dragged  himself  up  to  the 
smith's  assistance,  and  out  down  one  of  the  leichtaoh,  by 
whom  he  was  assailed.  Henry's  own  good  sword  rid  him  of  the 
other. 

*JBei8t  adr  ton  Eachin T  (Again  for  Hector!)  shouted  the 
faithful  foster-father. 

*Ba$  air  son  Eaehinf^  (Death  for  Hector!)  answered  two 
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mofe  of  his  devoted  flon%  and  opposed  themselves  to  the  fury  of 
the  smith  and  those  who  had  come  to  his  aid ;  while  Eachin, 
moving  towards  the  left  wing  of  the  battle,  sought  less  formid- 
able adversaries,  and  again,  by  some  show  of  valour,  revived 
the  sinking  hopes  of  his  followers.  The  two  children  of  the 
oak,  who  had  covered  this  movement,  shared  the  fate  of  their 
brethren ;  for  the  cry  of  the  Clan  Ohattan  ohi^  had  drawn  to 
that  part  of  the  field  some  of  his  bravest  warriors.  The  sons 
of  Torquil  did  not  fall  unavenged,  but  left  dreadful  marks  of 
their  swords  on  the  persons  of  the  dead  and  living.  But  the 
necessity  of  keeping  their  most  distinguished  soldiers  aroimd 
the  person  of  their  chief  told  to  disadvantage  on  the  general 
event  of  the  combat;  and  so  few  were  now  the  number  who 
remained  fighting,  that  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  Clan  Ghattan 
bad  fifteen  of  their  number  left,  tiiough  most  of  them  wounded, 
and  that  of  the  Clan  Quhele  only  about  ten  remained,  of  whom 
there  were  four  of  the  chiefs  body-guard,  including  Torquil 
himself. 

They  fought  and  struggled  on,  however,  and  as  their 
strength  decaved,  their  fury  seemed  to  increase.  Henry  Wynd, 
now  wounded  in  many  places,  was  still  bent  on  breaking 
through,  or  exterminating,  the  band  of  bold  hearts  who  con- 
tinued to  fight  around  the  object  of  his  animosity.  But  still 
the  father's  shout  of  'Another  for  Hector!'  was  cheerfully 
answered  by  the  fatal  countersign,  'Death  for  Hector!'  and 
though  the  Clan  Quhele  were  now  outnumbered,  the  combat 
seemed  still  dubious.  It  was  bodily  lassitude  alone  that  again 
compelled  them  to  another  pause. 

The  dan  Chattaa  were  then  observed  to  be  twelve  in 
number,  but  two  or  three  were  scarce  able  to  stand  without 
leaning  on  their  swords.  Five  were  left  of  the  Clan  Quhele; 
Torquil  and  his  youngest  son  were  of  the  number,  both  slightly 
wounded.  Eachm  alone  had,  from  the  vigilance  used  to  in- 
tercept all  blows  levelled  against  his  person,  escaped  without 
injury.  The  rage  of  both  parties  had  simk,  through  exhaustion, 
into  sullen  desperation.  They  walked  staggering,  as  if  in  their 
deep,  through  the  carcasses  of  the  slain,  and  gased  on  them,  as 
if  again  to  animate  their  hatred  towards  their  surviving  enemies 
by  viewing  the  friends  they  had  lost. 

The  multitude  soon  after  beheld  the  survivors  of  the 
desperate  conflict  drawing  together  to  renew  the  exterminat- 
ing feud  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  the  spot  least  slippery 
with  blood,  and  lees  encumbered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slam. 
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*  For  QoA'b  sake — ^for  the  aake  of  the  merey  ivhich  we  daOj 
pray  for/  said  the  kind-hearted  old  King  to  the  Duke  <^ 
Alhanj,  '  let  this  be  ended  1  Wherefore  should  these  wretched 
rags  and  remnants  of  humanity  be  suffered  to  eomj^ete  their 
butoheiyf  Surely  they  will  now  be  ruled,  and  accept  of  peace 
on  moderate  termsl' 

'  Compose  yourself,  my  liege,'  said  his  brother.  *  These  men 
are  the  -pest  of  the  Lowlands.  Both  chiefs  are  still  living ;  if 
they  go  back  unbanned,  the  whole  day's  work  is  cast  away. 
Remember  your  promise  to  the  council,  that  you  would  not 
cry  "hold."' 

<  You  compel  me  to  a  great  crime,  Albany,  both  as  a  king, 
who  should  protect  his  subjects,  and  as  a  Ohristian  man,  who 
respects  the  brother  <^  his  faitii.' 

'  Tou  judge  wrong,  my  lord,'  said  the  Duke :  '  these  are  not 
loying  subjects,  but  disobedient  rebels,  as  my  Loird  of  Crawford 
can  bear  witness ;  and  they  are  stiU  less  Christian  men,  for  the 
prior  of  the  Dominicans  will  vouch  for  me  that  they  are  more 
than  half  heathen.' 

The  King  sighed  deeply.  '  Tou  must  work  your  pleasure, 
and  are  too  wise  for  me  to  contend  with.  I  can  but  turn  away 
and  shut  my  eyes  fixnn  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  carnage 
which  makes  me  sicken.  But  well  I  know  that  God  will 
punish  me  even  for  witnessing  this  waste  of  human  life.' 

'Sound,  trumpets,'  sud  Albany;  ^ their  wounds  will  stiffen 
if  they  dally  longer.' 

While  this  was  passing,  Torquil  was  embracing  and  encour- 
aging his  young  chief. 

'Resist  the  witchcraft  but  a  few  minutes  longer!  Be  of 
good  cheer :  you  will  come  off  without  either  soar  or  scratch, 
wem  or  wound.     Be  of  good  cheer  I ' 

'How  can  I  be  of  good  cheer,'  said  Eaohin,  'while  my  brave 
kinsmen  have  one  by  one  died  at  my  feet— died  all  for  me,  who 
could  never  deserve  the  least  of  their  kindness?' 

'And  for  what  were  they  bom,  save  to  die  for  their  chief  Y' 
said  Torquil,  composedly.  '  Why  lament  that  the  arrow  returns 
not  to  the  quiver,  providing  it  hit  the  mark  1  Cheer  up  yet. 
Here  are  Tormot  and  I  but  little  hurt,  while  the  wildcats  drag 
themselves  through  the  plain  as  if  they  were  half  throttled  by 
the  terriers.  Tet  one  brave  stand,  and  the  day  shall  be  your 
own,  though  it  may  well  be  that  you  alone  remain  dive. 
Minstr^s,  sound  the  gathering.' 

The  pipers  on  bodi  sides  blew  their  charge,  and  the  com> 
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batants  again  mingled  in  battle,  not  indeed  with  the  same 
strength,  but  with  unabated  inveteraoy.  Thej  were  joined  by 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  remained  neuter,  but  who  now 
fbund  themselyes  unable  to  do  so.  The  two  old  champions 
who  bore  the  standards  had  gradually  advanced  from  the 
extremity  of  the  lists,  and  now  approached  close  to  the  imme- 
diate scene  of  action.  When  they  beheld  the  carnage  more 
nearly,  they  were  mutually  impelled  by  the  desire  to  revenge 
their  brethren,  or  not  to  survive  them.  They  attacked  each 
other  furiously  with  the  lances  to  which  the  standards  were 
attached,  dosed  after  exchanging  several  deadly  thrusts,  then 
grappled  in  close  strife,  still  holding  their  banners,  until  at 
length,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  conflict,  they  fell  together  into 
the  Tay,  and  were  foimd  drowned  after  the  combat,  closely 
looked  in  each  other's  arms.  The  fury  of  battle,  the  frenzy  of 
rage  and  despair,  infected  next  the  minstrels.  The  two  pipers, 
who,  during  the  conflict,  had  done  their  utmost  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  tiieir  brethren,  now  saw  the  dispute  wellnigh  ter- 
minated for  want  of  men  to  support  it.  They  threw  down 
their  instruments,  rushed  desperately  upon  each  other  with 
their  daggers,  and  each  being  more  intent  on  despatching  his 
opponent  than  in  defending  himself,  the  piper  of  Clan  Quhele 
was  almost  instantly  slain  and  he  of  Clan  Chattan  mortally 
wounded.  The  last^  nevertheless,  again  grasped  his  instrument, 
and  the  pibroch  of  the  dan  yet  poured  its  eniring  notes  over 
the  Clan  Chattan,  while  the  dying  minstrel  had  breath  to 
inspire  it.  The  instrument  which  he  used,  or  at  least  that 
part  of  it  called  the  chanter,  is  preserved  in  the  family  of  a 
Highland  chief  to  this  day,  and  is  much  honoured  under  the 
name  of  ihefederan  dhu,  or  '  black  chanter.'  * 

Meanwhile,  in  the  final  charge,  young  Tormot,  devoted,  like 
his  brethren,  by  his  father  Torquil  to  the  protection  of  his 
chief,  had  been  mortally  wounded  by  the  unsparing  sword  of 
the  smith.  The  other  two  remaining  of  the  Clan  Quhele  had 
also  fallen,  and  Torquil,  with  his  foster-son  and  the  wounded 
Tormot,  forced  to  retreat  before  eight  or  ten  of  the  Clan  Chattan, 
made  a  stand  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  while  their  enemies  were 
making  such  exertions  aa  their  wounds  would  permit  to  come 
up  witi^  them.  Torquil  had  just  reached  the  spot  where  he  had 
resolved  to  make  the^stand,  when  the  youth  Tormot  dropped 
and  expired.  His  death  drew  from  his  father  the  first  and  only 
sigh  which  he  had  breathed  throughout  the  eventful  day. 

*  SMNotoM. 
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'My  son  Toimot!'  he  said,  'my  youngest  and  dearait! 
But  if  I  save  Hector,  I  save  alL  Now,  my  darling  dault^  I 
baye  done  for  thee  all  that  man  may,  excepting  the  last  Let 
me  undo  the  olaspa  of  that  ill-omened  annour,  and  do  thou  put 
en  that  of  Tormot;  it  ia  light,  and  will  fit  thee  welL  While 
you  do  80, 1  will  rush  on  theee  crippled  men,  and  make  what 
play  with  them  I  can.  I  trust  I  shall  have  but  little  to  do,  for 
they  are  following  each  other  like  disabled  steers.  At  leasts 
darmig  of  my  soul,  if  I  am  unable  to  save  thee^  I  can  show 
thee  how  a  man  should  die.' 

While  Toorquil  thus  spoke,  he  unloosed  the  dlai^  of  the 
young  chiefs  haubeik,  in  the  simple  beli^  that  he  could  thus 
break  the  meshes  which  fear  and  necromancy  had  twined  about 
his  heart. 

'My  father— my  father — my  more  than*  parent,'  said  the 
unhappy  Eaohin, '  stay  with  me  1  With  you  by  my  side,  I  feel 
I  can  fight  to  the  last' 

'It  is  impossible,'  said  Torquil.  'I  will  stop  them  coming 
up^  while  you  put  on  the  haubetk.  Qod  eternally  bless  thee, 
beloYcd  of  my  soul  1 ' 

And  then,  brandishing  his  sword,  Torquil  of  the  Oak  rushed 
forward  with  the  same  fatal  warnsry  which  had  so  often  sounded 
oyer  that  bloody  field,  *Ba8  air  mm  SaiMn  t '  The  words  rung 
three  times  in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  and  each  time  that  he  cried 
his  war^out  he  struck  down  one  of  the  Clan  Ghattan  as  he 
met  them  successiTely  straggling  towards  him.  '  Brave  battle, 
hawk — ^well  flown,  falcon  I '  exclaimed  the  multitude,  as  they 
witoeesed  exertions  which  seemed,  even  at  this  last  hour,  to 
threaten  a  change  of  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Suddenly  these 
cries  were  hushed  into  silence,  and  succeeded  by  a  dadbing  of 
swords  so  dreadful,  as  if  the  whole  ccmflict  had  recommenced 
in  the  person  of  Henry  Wynd  and  Torquil  of  the  Oak.  They 
cut,  foined,  hewed,  and  thrust  as  if  they  had  drawn  their  blades 
for  the  first  time  that  day ;  and  their  inyeteracy  was  mutual, 
for  Torquil  recognised  the  foid  wisard  who^  as  he  supposed,  had 
oast  a  spell  over  his  child;  and  Henry  saw  before  him  the 
giant  who,  during  the  whole  conflict^  had  interrupted  the  pur- 
pose for  which  tdone  he  had  joined  the  combatants — ^that  of 
engaging  in  single  combat  with  Hector.  They  fought  with  an 
equaUty  which,  perhaps,  would  not  have  existed,  had  not  Henry, 
more  woimded  than  his  antagonist^  been  somewhat  deprived  of 
his  usual  agility. 

Meanwhile  Eachin,  finding  himself  alone,  after  a  disorderly 
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and  yam  attempt  to  put  on  his  fosteivbroiher^B  bameaB,  became 
animated  by  an  emotion  of  shame  and  despair,  and  hurried 
forward  to  support  his  f oster-fother  in  the  terrible  struggle,  ere 
some  other  of  the  Clan  Ghattan  should  come  up.  When  he 
was  within  five  yards^  and  sternly  determined  to  take  his  share 
in  the  death-fight>  his  foster-fkther  fell,  cleft  from  the  collar^ 
bone  wellnigh  to  the  heart,  and  murmuring  with  his  last 
breath,  ^Bcu  air  ton  EojMn  ! '  The  unfortunate  youth  saw  the 
fall  of  his  last  friend,  and  at  the  same  moment  beheld  the 
deadly  enemy  who  had  hunted  hun  through  the  whole  field 
standing  within  sword's  point  of  him,  and  bntndishing  the  huge 
weapon  which  had  hewed  its  way  to  his  life  through  so  many 
obstacles.  Perhaps  this  was  enough  to  bring  his  constitutional 
timidity  to  its  highest  point;  or  perhaps  he  recollected  at  the 
same  moment  that  he  was  without  defensive  armour,  and  that 
a  line  of  enemies,  halting  indeed  and  crippled,  but  eager  for 
revenge  and  blood,  were  closely  approaching.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  his  heart  sickened,  his  eyes  darkened,  his  ears  tingled, 
his  brain  turned  giddy,  all  other  considerations  were  lost  in 
the  apprehension  6t  instant  death ;  and,  drawing  one  ineffectual 
blow  at  the  smith,  he  avoided  that  which  was  aimed  at  him  in 
return  by  bounding  backward;  and,  ere  the  former  could 
recover  his  weapon,  Eaohin  had  plunged  into  the  stream  of  the 
Tay.  A  roar  of  contumely  pursued  him  as  he  swam  across  the 
river,  although,  perhaps,  not  a  doien  of  those  who  joined  in  it 
would  have  behaved  otherwise  in  the  like  drcumstanoes. 
Henry  looked  after  the  fugitive  in  sOence  and  surprise,  but 
could  not  speculate  on  the  consequences  of  his  flighti  on  account 
of  the  faintnees  which  seemed  to  overpower  him  as  soon  as  the 
animation  of  the  contest  had  subsided.  He  sat  down  on  the 
grassy  bank,  and  endeavoured  to  stanch  such  of  his  wounds  as 
were  pouring  fastest 

The  victors  had  the  general  meed  of  gratulation.  The 
Duke  of  Albany  and  others  went  down  to  survey  the  field; 
and  Henry  Wynd  was  honoured  with  particular  notice. 

'  If  thou  wUt  follow  me,  good  fellow,'  said  the  Black  Dougkus^ 
'  I  will  change  thy  leathern  apron  for  a  knight's  girdle,  and  thy 
burgage  tenement  for  an  hundred-pound  bmd  to  maintain  thy 
rank  withal.' 

'  I  thank  you  humbly,  my  lord,'  said  the  smith,  dejectedly, 
'but  I  have  shed  blood  enough  already,  and  Heaven  has 
punished  me  by  fbiling  the  only  purpose  for  which  I  entered 
the  combat.' 
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'HoWy  friend)'  said  Douglas.  ^Didattbou  not  fight  for  the 
Clan  Chattan,  and  have  thej  not  gained  a  glorious  conquest)' 

^I  fimght  for  my  own  hand,*  said  the  smith,  indifTerantly ; 
and  the  expression  is  still  proyerbial  in  Scotland.* 

The  good  King  Robert  now  came  up  on  an  ambling  palfrey, 
haying  entered  &e  barrierB  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the 
wounded  to  be  looked  after. 

*  My  Lord  of  Douglas,'  he  said,  'you  vex  the  poor  man  with 
temporal  matters  when  it  seems  he  may  have  short  time  to 
consider  thon  that  are  spiritual.  Has  he  no  friends  here  who 
will  bear  him  where  his  bodily  wounds  and  the  health  of  his 
soul  may  be  both  cared  fort' 

'  He  hath  as  many  friends  as  there  axe  good  men  in  Perth,' 
said  Sir  Patrick  Charteiis,  'and  I  esteem  myself  one  of  the 
dosest.' 

'A  churl  will  savour  of  churl's  kind,'  said  the  hau^ty 
Douglas,  turning  his  horse  aside ;  *  the  proffisr  of  knighthood 
from  the  sword  of  Douglas  had  recalled  him  from  death's  door, 
had  there  been  a  drop  of  gentle  blood  in  his  body.' 

Disregarding  the  taunt  of  the  mighty  earl,  the  Knight  of 
Kinfauns  dismounted  to  take  Henry  in  his  arms,  as  he  now 
sunk  badL  from  very  faintness.  But  he  was  preyented  by 
Simon  Glover,  who,  with  other  burgesses  of  consideration,  had 
now  entered  the  banaoe. 

'  Henry — ^my  beloved  son  Heniy ! '  said  the  old  man.  '  0, 
what  tempted  you  to  this  fatal  affiray  f    Dying — speechless  t ' 

<  No — ^not  speechless,'  said  Henry.     '  Gathuine ' 

He  could  utter  no  more. 

'Catharine  is  well,  I  trust,  and  shall  be  thine — that  is, 
if ' 

*  If  she  be  safe,  thou  wouldst  say,  old  man,'  said  the  Dou^^as, 
who,  though  something  affionted  at  Henxy's  rejection  of  his 
offer,  was  too  magnanimous  not  to  interest  himself  in  what  was 
passing.  *  She  is  safe,  if  Douglas's  banner  can  protect  her — 
safe,  and  shall  be  rich.  Douglas  can  give  wealth  to  those  who 
value  it  more  than  honour.' 

'For  her  safety,  my  lord,  let  the  heartfelt  thanks  and 
blessings  of  a  father  go  with  the  noble  Douglas.  For  wealth, 
we  are  rich  enough.    Gold  cannot  restore  my  beloved  son.' 

'A  marvel  1'  said  the  Earl:  'a  churi  refuses  nobility,  a 
citisen  despises  gold  I ' 

'  Under  your  lordship's  favour,'  said  Sir  Patrick,  *  I,  who  am 

*  Meaning^  I  did  sooh  a  thing  Ibr  my  own  ptoMuva,  not  fbr  yoor  profit 
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knight  and  noble,  take  license  to  say,  that  such  a  braye  man  as 
Heniy  Wynd  may  reject  honourable  titles,  sach  an  honest 
man  as  this  reverend  oitisen  may  dispense  with  gold.' 

'Ton  do  welly  Sir  Patrick,  to  speak  for  your  town,  and  I 
take  no  offence^'  said  the  Douglas.  '  I  force  my  bounty  on  no 
one.  But|'  he  added,  in  a  whisper  to  Albany,  'your  Grace 
must  withdraw  the  King  from  this  bloody  sight,  for  he  must 
know  thai  to-night  whid^  will  ring  over  broad  Scotland  when 
to-morrow  dawns.  This  feud  is  ended.  Tet  even  /  grieve  that 
so  many  brave  Scottishmen  lie  here  slain,  whose  brands  might 
have  decided  a  pitched  field  in  their  country's  cause.' 

With  difficulty  King  Robert  was  withdrawn  from  the  field, 
the  tears  running  down  his  aged  cheeks  and  white  beard,  as  he 
conjured  all  around  him,  nobles  and  priests,  that  care  should 
be  taken  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  few  wounded  survivors, 
and  honourable  burial  rendered  to  the  slain.  The  priests  who 
were  present  answered  sealously  for  both  services,  ai^  redeemed 
their  pledge  faithfully  and  piously. 

Thus  ended  this  celebrated  conflict  of  the  North  Inch  of 
Perth.  Of  sixty-four  brave  men  (the  minstrels  and  standard- 
bearers  included)  who  strode  manfully  to  the  &tal  field,  seven 
alone  survived,  who  were  conveyed  from  thence  in  litters,  in  a 
case  little  different  from  the  dead  and  dying  around  them,  and 
mingled  with  them  in  the  sad  procession  which  conveyed  them 
from  the  scene  of  their  strife.  Eachin  alone  had  left  it  void  of 
wounds  and  void  of  honour. 

It  remains  but  to  say,  that  not  a  man  of  the  Clan  Quhele 
survived  the  bloody  combat  except  the  fugitive  chief;  and  the 
consequence  of  the  defeat  was  the  dissolution  of  their  con- 
federacy. The  clans  of  which  it  consisted  axe  now  only  matter 
of  conjecture  to  the  antiquary,  for,  after  this  eventful  contest, 
they  never  assembled  under  the  same  banner.  The  Clan 
Chattan,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  increase  and  flotuish ; 
and  the  beet  families  of  the  Northern  Highlands  boast  thdr 
descent  from  the  race  of  the  Cat-a-Mountain.* 

*  See  Oombiit  on  the  North  locb.    Note  60. 
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Whili  the  King  rode  slowly  back  to  the  oonTent  whioh  he 
then  oooapied,  Albany,  with  a  difloompoeed  aspect  and  faltering 
▼oioe,  asked  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  '  Will  not  your  kndship^  who 
saw  this  most  melancholy  scene  at  Falkland,  ocmmiunicate  the 
tidings  to  my  unhappy  brother  1 ' 

'Not  for  broad  Sootland,'  said  the  Douglas.  'I  would 
sooner  bare  my  breast,  within  flight-shot^  as  a  butt  to  an 
hundred  Tynedale  bowmen.  No,  by  St.  Bride  of  Douglas  1  I 
could  but  say  I  saw  the  ill-fated  youth  dead.  How  he  came 
by  his  death,  your  Grace  can  perhaps  better  explain.  Were  it 
not  for  the  rebellion  of  March  and  the  English  war,  I  would 
apeak  my  own  mind  of  it.'  So  saying,  and  making  his  obei- 
sance to  the  King,  the  Earl  rode  off  to  his  own  lodgings,  leaying 
Albany  to  tell  his  tale  as  he  best  could. 

'The  rebellion  and  the  English  warl'  said  the  Duke  to 
himself.  'Ay,  and  thine  own  interest,  haughty  earl,  which, 
imperious  as  thou  art,  thou  darest  not  separate  from  mine. 
Well,  since  the  task  ftJls  on  me,  I  must  and  will  discharge  it.' 

He  followed  the  King  into  his  apartment.  The  King  looked 
at  him  with  surprise  after  he  had  assumed  his  usual  seat. 

'Thy  countenance  is  ghastly,  Bobin,'  said  the  King.  'I 
would  thou  wouldst  think  more  deeply  when  blood  is  to  be 
spilled,  since  its  consequences  aflbct  thee  so  powerfully.  And 
yet,  Bobin,  I  love  thee  the  better  that  thy  kind  nature  will 
sometimes  show  itself,  even  through  thy  reflecting  policy.' 

'I  would  to  Heayen,  my  royal  brother,'  said  Albiany,  with  a 
Yoice  half  choked,  '  that  the  bloody  field  we  have  seen  were  the 
worst  we  had  to  see  or  hear  of  thiB  day.  I  should  waste  little 
sorrow  on  the  wild  kerne  who  lie  piled  on  it  like  carrion. 
But '    He  paused. 

'Howl'  exclaimed  the  King,  in  terror.  'What  new  evil? 
Bothsayf  It  must  be— it  is  Bothsay!  Speak  out!  What 
new  foUy  has  been  done?    What  fresh  mischance?' 
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'  My  lord— my  liege»  folly  and  misohanoe  axe  now  ended  with 
my  hapless  nef^ew.' 

*He  is  dead  1 — ^he  is  dead !'  screamed  the  agonised  parent. 

'  Albany,  as  thy  brother,  I  conjure  thee But  no ;  I  am 

thy  broiler  no  longer.  As  thy  kin^  dark  and  subtle  man,  I 
chaige  ihee  to  tell  the  worst.' 

Albany  faltered  out^  '  The  details  are  but  imperfectly  known 
to  me;  but  the  certainty  is,  that  my  unhappy  nephew  was 
found  dead  in  his  apartment  last  night  from  sudden  illness — 
as  I  have  heard.' 

'  0,  Rothsay  !—0,  my  bdoyed  David  1  Would  to  God  I  had 
died  for  thee,  my  son — my  son ! ' 

So  spoke,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Scripture,  the  helpless 
and  bereft  father,  tearing  his  grey  beard  and  hoary  hair,  while 
Albany,  speechless  and  consdenoe-struck,  did  not  venture  to 
interrupt  the  tempest  of  his  grief.  But  the  agony  of  the  King's 
sorrow  almost  instantly  chai^^  to  fury — ^a  mood  so  contiazy 
to  the  gentleness  and  timidity  of  his  nature,  that  the  remorse 
of  Albany  was  drowned  in  his  fear. 

'And  this  is  the  end,'  said  the  ELing,  'of  thy  uKiral  saws  and 
religious  maTims  1  But  the  besotted  father  who  gave  the  son 
into  thy  hands — who  gave  the  innocent  lamb  to  the  butcher — 
is  a  king,  and  thou  shalt  know  it  to  thy  cost  Shall  the 
murderer  stand  in  presence  of  his  brother — stained  with  the 
blood  of  that  brother's  son  ?  No !  What  ho,  without  there ! 
MacLouis! — ^Bnindanesl  Treachery  1  Murder!  Take  anns, 
if  you  love  the  Stuart  I ' 

MacLouis,  with  several  of  the  guards,  rushed  into  the  apart- 
ment. 

'Murder  and  treason  1'  exclaimed  the  miserable  King. 
'  Brandanes,  your  noble  Prince  '  Here  his  grief  and  agitar 
tion  interrupted  for  a  moment  the  fatal  infonnation  it  was  his 
object  to  convey.    At  length  he  resumed  his  broken  speech — 

'Ad  axe  and  a  block  instantly  into  the  courtyard!   Arrest ' 

The  word  choked  his  utterance. 

'Arrest  whom,  my  noble  liegef  said  MacLouis,  who^  ob- 
serving the  King  influenced  by  a  tide  of  passion  so  different 
from  ^e  gentleness  of  his  ordinary  demeanour,  almost  con- 
jectured that  his  brain  had  been  disturbed  by  the  unusual 
horrors  of  the  combat  he  had  witnessed.  '  Whom  shall  I  airest^ 
my  liegef  he  replied.  'Here  is  none  but  your  Grace's  royal 
brother  of  Albany.' 

'Most  true^'  said  the  King,  his  brief  fit  of  vindictive  passion 
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soon  dying  away.  *M.oet  tme — ^none  but  Albany — none  bat 
my  parents'  child — none  but  my  brother.  O  Qod !  enable  me 
to  quell  the  sinlul  passion  which  glows  in  this  bosom.  Sancta 
Marioy  era  jiro  nchU  I  * 

MaoLouis  cast  a  look  of  wonder  towards  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
who  endeaToured  to  hide  his  confusion  under  an  affectation  of 
deep  sympathy,  and  muttered  to  the  officer — '  The  great  mia- 
f<Mtune  has  been  too  much  for  his  understanding.' 

'What  misfortune,  please  your  Grace?'  replied  MacLouis. 
'  I  have  heard  of  none.' 

'Howl  not  heard  of  the  death  of  my  nephew  Bothsayf 

'  The  Duke  of  Bothsay  dead,  my  Lord  of  Albany  t '  exclaimed 
the  faithful  Brandane,  with  the  utmost  honor  and  astonish- 
ment.     '  When,  how,  and  where  f ' 

'  Two  days  since — ^the  manner  as  yet  unknown — at  Falkland.' 

MacLouis  gased  at  the  Duke  for  an  instant ;  then,  with  a 
kindling  eye  and  determined  look,  said  to  the  King,  who  seemed 
deeply  engaged  in  his  mental  dcTOtion — '  My  liege  1  a  minute 
or  two  since  you  left  a  word— one  word — unspoken.  Let  it 
pass  your  lips,  and  your  pleasure  is  law  to  your  Biandanes ! ' 

'I  was  praying  against  temptation,  MacLouis,'  said  the 
heart-broken  King,  '  and  you  bring  it  to  me.  Would  you  ann 
a  madman  with  a  drawn  weapon  t  But  oh,  Albany !  my  friend 
— ^my  brother — ^my  bosom  counsellor — ^how — how  earnest  thou 
by  the  heart  to  do  this?' 

Albany,  seeing  that  the  King's  mood  was  softening,  replied 
with  more  firmness  than  before — 'My  castle  has  no  barrier 
against  the  power  of  death.  I  have  not  deserved  the  foul 
suspicions  which  your  Majesty's  words  imply.  I  pardon  them, 
from  the  distraction  of  a  bareayed  father.  But  I  am  willing 
to  swear  by  cross  and  altar,  by  my  share  in  salvation,  by  the 
souls  of  our  royal  parents ' 

'Be  silent)  Bobert!'  said  the  King:  'add  not  perjury  to 
murder.  And  was  this  all  done  to  gain  a  step  nearer  to  a 
crown  and  sceptre?  Take  them  to  tiiee  at  once,  man;  and 
mayst  thou  teei  as  I  have  done,  that  they  are  botii  of  red-hot 
iron !  Oh,  Bothsay — Bothsay !  thou  hast  at  least  escaped  being 
a  king!' 

'My  liege,'  said  MacLouis,  'let  me  remind  you  that  the 
crown  and  sceptre  of  Scotland  are,  when  your  Majesty  ceases 
to  bear  them,  the  right  of  Prince  James,  who  succeeds  to  his 
brother's  rights.' 

'True,  MacLouis,'  said  the  King,  eagerly,  'and  will  succeed, 
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poor  child,  to  his  brother's  perils  1  Thanks,  MacLouia — thanks. 
You  haTe  reminded  me  that  I  have  still  work  upon  earth.  Get 
thy  Brandanes  under  arms  with  what  speed  thou  canst  Let 
no  man  go  with  us  whose  truth  is  not  known  to  thee.  None 
in  especial  who  has  trafficked  with  the  Duke  of  Albany — ^that 
man,  I  mean,  who  calls  himself  my  brother — and  order  my 
litter  to  be  instantly  prepared.  We  will  to  Dunbarton,  Mao- 
Louis,  or  to  Bute.  Piecipices,  and  tides,  and  my  Brandanes' 
hearts  shall  defend  the  child  Ull  we  can  put  oceans  betwixt 
him  and  his  cruel  uncle's  ambition.  Farewell,  Robert  of  Albany 
— ^farewell  for  ever,  thou  hard-hearted,  bloody  man !  £njoy 
such  share  of  power  as  the  Douglas  may  permit  thee.  But 
seek  not  to  see  my  face  again,  far  less  to  approach  my  remain- 
ing child;  for,  that  hour  thou  dost^  my  guards  shall  have 
orders  to  stab  thee  down  with  their  partizans.  MacLouis, 
look  it  be  so  directed.' 

The  Duke  of  Albany  left  the  presence  without  attempting 
further  justification  or  reply. 

What  followed  is  matter  of  history.  In  the  ensuing  Parlia- 
ment^ the  Duke  of  Albany  prevailed  on  that  body  to  declare 
him  innocent  of  the  death  of  Rothsay,  while^  at  the  same  time, 
he  showed  his  own  sense  of  guilt  by  taking  out  a  remission  or 
pardon  for  the  offence.  The  unhappy  and  aged  monarch 
secluded  himyself  in  his  Castle  of  Rothsay,  in  Bute,  to  mourn 
over  the  son  he  had  lost^  and  watch  with  feverish  anxiety  over 
the  life  of  him  who  remained.  As  the  best  step  for  the  youthful 
James's  security,  he  sent  him  to  France  to  receive  his  educa- 
tion at  the  court  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  But  the  vessel  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Scotland  sailed  was  taken  by  an  English 
cruiser,  and,  although  there  was  a  truce  for  the  moment  betwixt 
the  kingdoms,  Henry  lY.  ungenerously  detained  him  a  prisoner. 
This  last  blow  completely  broke  the  heart  of  the  unhappy 
King  Robert  III.  Vengeance  followed,  though  with  a  dow 
pace,  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  his  brother.  Robert  of 
Albany's  own  grey  hairs  went^  indeed,  in  peace  to  the  grave, 
and  he  transferred  the  regency  which  he  had  so  foully  acquired 
to  his  son  Murdoch.  But»  nineteen  years  after  the  death  of 
the  old  King,  James  I.  returned  to  Scotland,  and  Duke  Murdoch 
of  Albany,  with  his  sons,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  in  expia- 
tion of  his  father's  guilt  and  his  own.*^ 

■ 

*8MDift1iliofBoa>My.    NoteSl. 
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The  honest  heart  that's  free  finae  a' 

Intended  fraud  or  guile, 
However  Fortune  kiok  the  ba\ 

Has  aye  some  oanse  to  smile. 

BmsLMS. 

W8  now  return  to  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  who  had  been  sent 
from  the  horrible  scene  at  Falkland,  by  order  of  the  Douglas, 
to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  his  daughter,  the  now 
widowed  Duchess  of  Rothsay.  That  lady's  temporary  residence 
was  a  religious  house  called  Gampsie,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
occupy  a  striking  situation  on  the  Tay.  It  arose  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  precipitous  rock,  which  descends  on  the  princely  river, 
there  rendered  peculiarly  remarkable  by  the  cataract  called 
Gampde  Linn,  wW  its  waten  rudi  tum^tuoudy  orer  a  lange 
of  basaltic  rock,  which  intercepts  the  current^  like  a  dike 
erected  by  human  hands.  Delighted  with  a  site  so  romantic, 
the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Cupar  reared  a  structure  there, 
dedicated  to  an  obscure  saint^  named  St.  Hunnand,  and  hither 
they  were  wont  themselves  to  retire  for  pleasure  or  devotion. 
It  had  readily  opened  its  gates  to  admit  the  noble  lady  who 
was  its  present  inmate,  as  the  country  was  under  the  influence 
of  the  powerful  Lord  Drummond,  the  ally  of  the  Douglas. 
There  the  Earl's  letters  were  presented  to  the  Duchess  by  the 
leader  of  the  escort  which  conducted  Catharine  and  the  glee- 
maiden  to  Gampsie.  Whatever  reason  she  might  have  to  com- 
plain of  Rothsay,  his  horrible  and  unexpected  end  greatly 
shocked  the  noble  lady,  and  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  indulging  her  grief,  and  in  devotional  exercises. 

On  the  next  morning,  which  was  that  of  the  memorable 
Palm  Sunday,  she  ordeml  Catharine  Glover  and  the  minstrel 
into  her  presence.  The  spirits  of  both  the  young  women  had 
been  much  sunk  and  shaken  by  the  dreadfid  scenes  in  which 
they  had  so  lately  been  engaged ;  and  the  outward  appearance 
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of  the  DuoheflS  Maxjory  was,  like  that  of  her  fath^ ,  more 
calculated  to  inspire  awe  than  confidence.  She  spoke  with 
kindness,  howeyer,  though  apparently  in  deep  affliction,  and 
learned  from  them  all  which  thej  had  to  tell  concerning  the 
fate  of  her  erring  and  inconsiderate  husband.  She  appeared 
grateful  for  the  eflforts  which  Catharine  and  the  glee-maiden 
had  made,  at  their  own  extreme  peril,  to  save  Rothsay  from 
his  h(»rible  fate.  She  iuTited  them  to  join  in  her  dcTOtions; 
and  at  the  hour  of  dinner  gave  them  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  dis- 
missed them  to  their  own  refection,  assuring  both,  and  Catharine 
in  particular,  of  her  efficient  protection,  which  should  include, 
she  said,  her  father's,  and  be  a  wall  around  them  both,  so  long 
as  she  herself  liyed. 

They  retired  from  the  pres^ice  of  the  widowed  Princess, 
and  partook  of  a  repast  with  her  duennas  and  ladies,  all  of 
whom,  amid  their  profound  sorrow,  showed  a  character  of 
stataiineas  which  chilled  the  light  heart  of  the  Frenchwoman, 
and  imposed  restraint  even  on  the  more  serious  character  of 
Catharine  Glover.  The  friends,  for  so  we  may  now  term  them, 
were  fain,  therefore,  to  escape  from  the  society  of  these  persons, 
all  of  them  bom  gentlewomen,  who  thought  themselves  but  ill- 
assorted  with  a  burgher's  daughter  and  a  strolling  glee-maiden, 
and  saw  them  with  pleasure  go  out  to  walk  in  the  neighbouiv 
hood  of  the  convent.  A  little  garden,  with  its  bushes  and 
fruit-trees,  advanced  on  one  side  of  the  convent,  so  as  to  skirt 
the  precipice,  from  which  it  was  only  separated  by  a  parapet 
built  on  ^e  ledge  of  the  rock,  so  low  that  the  eye  might  easily 
measure  the  depth  of  the  crag,  and  gaze  on  the  conflicting 
waters  which  foamed,  struggled,  and  chafed  cfver  the  reef  below. 

The  Fair  Maiden  of  Perth  and  her  companion  walked 
slowly  on  a  path  that  ran  within  this  parapet,  looked  at  the 
romantic  prospect,  and  judged  what  it  must  be  when  the 
advancing  summer  should  clothe  the  grove  with  leaves.  They 
observed  for  some  time  a  deep  silence.  At  length  the  gay  and 
bold  spirit  of  the  glee-maiden  rose  above  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  had  been  and  was  now  placed. 

'Do  the  horrors  of  Falkland,  fair  nll^,  )^ill  weigh  down 
your  spirits  t  Strive  to  forget  them  as  rtJo  :  we  cannot  tread 
life's  path  lightly,  if  we  sh&e  not  from  our  mantles  the  rain- 
drops as  they  fall.' 

'  These  horrors  are  not  to  be  forgotten,'  answered  Catharine. 
'Tet  my  mind  is  at  present  anxious  respecting  my  father's 
safety ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  how  many  brave  men  may  be 
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at  thia  instant  leaving  the  irorld,  even  within  biz  miles  of  ub, 
or  little  farther.' 

'  You  mean  the  combat  betwixt  sixty  championSi  of  which 
the  Douglas's  equeny  told  us  yesterdayf  It  were  a  sight  toa 
minstrel  to  witness.  But  out  upon  these  wcwnanish  eyes  of 
mine — they  could  never  see  swords  cross  each  other  without 
being  daisied.  But  see — look  yonder,  May  Catharine— look 
yonder  1  That  flying  messenger  certainly  brings  news  of  the 
battle.' 

'Methinks  I  should  know  him  who  runs  so  wUdly,'  said 
Catharine.  'But  if  it  be  he  I  think  of,  some  wOd  thou^ts  are 
urging  his  speed.' 

As  she  spoke,  the  runner  directed  his  course  to  the  garden. 
Louise's  little  dog  ran  to  meet  him,  barking  furiously,  but 
came  back,  to  cower,  creep,  and  growl  behind  its  mistress;  for 
even  dumb  animals  can  distinguish  when  men  are  driven  on  by 
the  furious  energy  of  irresistible  passion,  and  dread  to  cross  or 
encounter  them  in  their  career.  The  fugitive  rushed  into  the 
garden  at  the  same  reckless  pace.  His  head  was  bare,  his  hair 
dishevelled ;  his  rich  acton  and  all  his  other  vestments  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  lately  drenched  in  water.  His  leathern 
buskins  were  cut  and  torn,  and  his  feet  marked  the  sod  with 
blood.  His  countenance  was  wUd,  haggard,  and  highly  excited, 
or,  as  the  Scottish  phrase  expresses  it,  mudi  'raised.' 

'Conaohar!'  said  Catharine,  as  he  advanced,  apparently 
without  seeing  what  was  before  him,  as  hares  are  said  to  do 
when  severely  pressed  by  the  greyhounds.  But  he  stopped 
short  when  he  heard  his  own  name. 

'Conachar, '  said  Catharine,  'or  rather  Eaohin  Maclan,  what 
means  all  this  9    Have  the  Clan  Quhele  sustained  a  defeat  f ' 

'I  hawe  borne  such  names  as  this  maiden  gives  me,'  said  the 
fugitive,  after  a  moment's  recollection.  'Yes,  I  was  called 
Conachar  when  I  was  happy,  and  Eachin  when  I  was  powerful. 
But  now  I  have  no  name,  and  there  is  no  such  dan  as  thou 
speak'st  of;  and  thou  art  a  foolish  maid  to  speak  of  that  which 
is  not  to  one  who  has  no  existence.' 

'Alas!  unfortunate ' 

'And  why  unfortunate,  I  pray  you?'  exclaimed  the  youth. 
'  If  I  am  coward  and  villain,  have  not  villainy  and  cowardice 
command  over  the  elements  f  Have  I  not  braved  the  water 
without  its  choking  me,  and  trod  the  firm  earth  without  its  open- 
ing to  devour  me  9    And  shall  a  mortal  oppose  my  purpose  1 ' 

'  He  raves,  alas ! '  said  Catharine.    '  Haste  to  call  scxna  help. 
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He  will  not  haim  me ;  but  I  fear  he  will  do  evil  to  himaelf . 
See  how  he  stares  down  on  the  roaring  waterfall ! ' 

The  glee-woman  hastened  to  do  as  she  was  ordered,  and 
Gonachax's  half-frenzied  spirit  seemed  relieved  by  her  absence. 
'  Catharine,'  he  said,  '  now  she  is  gone,  I  will  say  I  know  thee — 
I  know  thy  love  of  peace  and  hatred  of  war.  But  hearken ;  I 
have,  rather  than  strike  a  blow  at  my  enemy,  given  up  all  that 
a  man  calls  dearest:  I  have  lost  honour,  fame,  and  friends, 
and  such  friends  1  (he  placed  his  hands  before  his  face).  Oh ! 
their  love  surpassed  the  love  of  woman !  Why  should  I  hide 
my  tears f  All  know  my  shame;  aU  should  see  my  sorrow. 
Tes,  all  might  see,  but  who  would  pity  itf  Catharine,  as  I 
ran  like  a  madman  down  the  strath,  man  and  woman  called 
"  shame  "  on  me !  The  beggar  to  whom  I  flung  an  alms,  that  I 
might  purchase  one  blessing,  threw  it  back  in  disgust,  and 
with  a  curse  upon  the  coward!  £ach  bell  that  tolled  rung 
out^  ''Shame  on  the  recreant  caitiff!"  The  brute  beasts  in 
their  lowing  and  bleating,  the  wild  winds  in  their  rustling  and 
howling,  the  hoarse  waters  in  their  dash  and  roar,  cried,  "  Out 
upon  the  dastard ! "  The  faithful  nine  are  still  pursuing  me ; 
they  cry  with  feeble  voice,  "  Strike  but  one  blow  in  our  revenge, 
we  all  died  for  you ! " ' 

While  the  imhappy  youth  thus  raved,  a  rustling  was  heard 
in  the  bushes.  '  There  is  but  one  way ! '  he  exclaimed,  spring- 
ing upon  the  parapet^  but  with  a  ternfied  glance  towards  the 
thicket^  through  which  one  or  two  attendants  were  stealing, 
with  the  purpose  of  surprising  him.  But  the  instant  he  saw  a 
human  form  emerge  from  the  cover  of  the  bushes,  he  waved 
his  hands  wildly  over  his  head,  and  shrieking  out,  '  B<u  adr 
Eachin  I '  plunged  down  the  precipice  into  the  raging  cataract 
beneath. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  aught  save  thistledown  must  have 
been  dashed  to  pieces  in  such  a  fall.  But  the  river  was  swelled, 
and  the  remains  of  the  unhappy  youth  were  never  seen.  A 
varying  tradition  has  assigned  more  than  one  supplement  to 
the  history.  It  is  said  by  one  account^  that  the  young  captain 
of  Clan  Quhele  swam  safe  to  shore,  far  below  the  linns  of 
Campsie ;  and  that»  wandering  disconsolately  in  the  deserts  of 
Rannoch,  he  met  with  Father  Clement^  who  had  taken  up  his 
abode  in  the  wilderness  as  a  hermit^  on  the  principle  of  the 
old  Culdees.  He  converted,  it  is  said,  the  heart-broken  and 
penitent  Conachar,  who  lived  with  him  in  his  cell,  sharing  his 
devotion  and  privations,  till  death  removed  them  in  succession. 
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Another  wilder  legend  suppoaes  that  he  was  snatched  f rcxm 
death  hj  the  dadcne-Me^  or  fairy-f oik,  and  that  he  continues 
to  wander  throng  wood  and  wild,  aimed  like  an  ancient  High- 
lander, but  carrying  his  sword  in  his  left  hand.  The  phantom 
appears  always  in  deep  grief.  Sometimes  he  seems  about  to 
attack  the  traTeller,  but»  when  resisted  with  courage,  always 
flies.  These  l^;ends  are  founded  on  two  peculiar  points  in  lus 
story — ^his  evincing  timidity  and  his  committing  suicide — ^both 
of  them  circumstances  almost  unexampled  in  the  histoiy  of  a 
mountain  chief. 

When  Samoa  OloTcr,  haying  seen  his  friend  Heniy  duly 
taken  care  of  in  his  own  house  in  Curfew  Street^  arrived  that 
evening  at  the  Place  of  Oampsie,  he  found  his  daughter  ex- 
tremely ill  of  a  f  oyer,  in  consequence  of  the  scenes  to  which  she 
had  lately  been  a  witness,  and  particularly  the  catastrophe  of 
her  late  playmate.  The  afiection  of  the  glee-maiden  rendered 
her  so  attentive  and  careful  a  nurse^  that  the  gloTcr  said  it 
should  not  be  his  fault  if  she  ever  touched  lute  again,  save  for 
her  own  amusement. 

It  was  some  time  ere  Simon  ventured  to  tell  his  daughter 
of  Henry's  late  exploits,  and  his  severe  wounds ;  and  he  took 
care  to  make  the  most  of  the  encouraging  ciroomstance^  that 
her  faithful  lover  had  refused  both  honour  and  wealth  rather 
than  beccnne  a  professed  soldier  and  foUow  the  Douglas. 
Catharine  sighed  deeply  and  shook  her  head  at  the  history  of 
bloody  Palm  Sunday  on  the  North  Inch.  But  apparently  she 
had  reflected  that  men  rarely  advance  in  civilisation  or  lefine- 
j  ment  beyond  the  ideas  of  their  own  age,  and  that  a  headlong 
and  exuberant  courage^  like  that  of  Henry  Smith,  was,  in  the 
iron  days  in  which  they  lived,  preferable  to  the  deficiency 
which  had  led  to  Conachar's  catastrophe.  If  she  had  any 
doubts  on  the  subject^  they  were  removed  in  due  time  by 
Henry's  protestations,  so  soon  as  restored  health  enabled  him 
to  plead  his  own  cause. 

'  I  should  blush  to  say,  Catharine,  that  I  am  even  sick  of 
the  thoughts  of  doing  battle.  Yonder  last  field  showed  carnage 
enough  to  glut  a  tiger.  I  am  therefore  resolved  to  hang  up 
my  broadsword,  never  to  be  drawn  more  unless  against  the 
enemies  of  Scotland.' 

'  And  should  Scotland  call  for  it,'  said  Catharine,  '  I  will 
buckle  it  round  you.' 

'And,  Catharine,'  said  the  joyful  glover,  'we  will  pay  largely 
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for  Boul  nuunee  for  those  who  haye  fallen  by  Henry's  sword ; 
and  that  will  not  only  cure  spiritual  flaws,  but  make  us  friends 
with  the  church  again.' 

*  For  that  purpose,  fotheri'  said  Catharine,  *  the  hoards  of 
the  wretched  Dwining  may  be  applied.  He  bequeathed  them 
to  me ;  but  I  think  you  would  not  mix  his  base  blood-money 
with  your  honest  gains  f 

'  I  would  bring  the  plague  into  my  house  as  soon,'  said  the 
resolute  glover. 

The  treasures  of  the  wicked  apothecary  were  distributed 
accordingly  among  the  four  monasteries ;  nor  was  there  eyer 
after  a  breath  of  suspicion  concerning  Uie  orthodoxy  of  old 
Simon  or  his  daughter. 

Henry  and  Catharine  were  married  within  four  months  after 
the  battle  of  the  North  Inch,  and  never  did  the  corporations  of 
the  glovers  and  hammermen  trip  their  sword-dance  so  featly  as 
at  the  wedding  of  the  boldest  burgess  and  brightest  maiden  in 
Perth.  Ten  months  after,  a  gallant  infant  filled  the  well- 
spread  cradle,  and  was  rocked  by  Louise  to  the  tune  of 

Bold  and  trae, 
In  bonnet  bloa. 

The  names  of  the  boy's  sponsors  are  recorded,  as  '  Ane  Hie 
and  Miohty  Lord,  Archibald  Erl  of  Douglas,  ane  Honorabil  and 
gude  Enicht,  Schir  Patrick  Charteris  of  Kinfouns,  and  ane 
Gracious  Princess,  Marjoiy  Dowaire  of  his  Serene  Highness 
David,  umquhile  Duke  of  Bothsay.'  Under  such  patronage  a 
family  rises  fast;  and  sevend  of  the  most  respected  houses  in 
Scotland,  but  especially  in  Perthshire,  and  many  individuals 
distinguished  both  in  arts  and  arms,  record  with  pride  their 
descent  from  the  Oow  Chrom  and  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 
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NoTi  1.—'  NBW18T  Nxw  Town/  Bdihbubqh,  p.  iz 

TBis  'Newest  New  Town,*  in  case  Mr.  Groftangry*8  lucubrations  should 
outliye  its  poseession  of  any  rifi^ht  to  that  designation,  was  began,  I  thin^  in 
1824,  on  the  park  and  earaens  attached  to  a  quondam  pretty  suburoan 
roaiaenoe  of  the  Earls  of  Moray,  from  whose  different  titles,  and  so  forth,  the 
names  of  the  places  and  streets  erected  were,  of  course,  taken.    Aug.  I80I. 

Nora  2.— <yeobob  IY.'s  Visit  to  EDnmuBGH,  p.  ix 

The  Tiflit  of  George  IV.  to  Scotland,  in  August  1822,  will  not  soon  be 
foi;g[otten.  It  satisfied  many  who  had  shared  Dr,  Johnson's  doubts  on  the 
subject,  that  the  old  feelings  of  loyaltv,  in  spite  of  all  the  derision  of  modem 
wits,  continued  firmly  rooted,  and  mignt  be  appealed  to  with  confidence,  even 
under  ciroumstanoea  apparently  the  most  unfarourable.  Who  that  had 
obeerred  the  state  of  public  f eelmg  with  respect  to  this  most  amiable  prince's 
domestic  position  at  a  period  but  a  few  months  earlier  would  hare  believed 
that  he  should  ever  witoeos  such  scenes  of  enthusiastic  and  rapturous  devotion 
to  his  person  as  filled  up  the  whole  panorama  of  his  fifteen  days  at  Edinburgh! 
Aug.  1881. 

Nora  8.~TRAS8LATI0N  of  GONnNUATOB  OF  FOBDUK,  p.  zxiv 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-six.  a  great 
part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  beyond  the  mountains,  was  disturbed  by  two 
pestUent  cateraas  and  their  followers ;  namely,  Scheaneg  and  his  kin,  of  the 
Clan  Kay,  and  Cristi  Jonson,  with  his  kin,  called  the  Clan  Quhele,  who  by 
no  paction  or  management  could  be  pacified,  and  by  no  art  of  the  Eixig  or 
govemer  could  be  subdued,  untQ  the  noble  and  active  Lord,  David  of  Linde- 
say  and  Crawford,  and  the  Lord  Thomas,  Earl  of  Moray,  applied  to  tiie  task 
their  diligence  and  powers,  and  so  arranged  matters  betwixt  the  parties  that 
they  agreed  to  meet  before  the  King  on  a  certain  day  at  Perth,  and  each,  to 
select  thirty  of  his  tribe,  to  encounter  with  swords,  bows  and  arraws,  and 
targets,  all  other  weapons  and  armour  excluded,  by  which  encounter  an  end 
might  be  put  to  the  strife  of  the  dans,  and  the  laiKl  enjoy  peace.  This  con- 
trwA  highly  pleased  both  parties ;  and  on  the  next  day  of  the  month  before 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth,  before  the  King, 
governor,  and  an  immense  multitude,  they  accordingly  compeared  duly,  and 
entered  mto  a  most  fierce  conflict,  in  which,  out  of  we  sixty,  all  were  killed 
save  one  of  the  Clan  Kay  and  eleven  of  the  opposite  side.  It  also  fell  out 
there,  that,  after  they  wore  all  assembled  in  ine  lists,  one  of  them,  looking 
around  for  a  mode  of  eaoape»  leaped  from  am<mg  the  whole  body  into  the 
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riTor  Taj,  and  oroaMd  it  bj  swimming.  He  «•■  pumMl  bj  thnniwIiL  bat 
never  oatifliit.  Hie  two  partiea  stood  therenpon  astonished,  as  nnable  to 
proceed  with  the  engagement  on  aooount  of  the  want  of  the  fngitiTe ;  for  the 
party  baring  its  numbers  entire  would  not  consent  to  let  one  be  taken  away ; 
nor  could  the  other  party  by  any  reward  induce  any  one  to  supply  the  plaoe 
of  the  absentee.  All  stood  dusceriitt  in  stupor,  accordingly,  complaining  of 
the  loss  of  the  fn^tiTe.  And  that  whole  business  seemed  eren  likely  to  braak 
short,  when  lo  1  mto  the  midst  of  the  space  there  broke  a  common  medhaaia^ 
low  in  stature,  but  fierce  in  aspect,  saying,  '  Here  am  1 1  who  will  induce  me 
to  enter  with  these  workmen  mto  this  theatric  game?  I  will  try  the  wpori  for 
half -a-mark,  askinff  but  this  beyond,  that,  if  I  oome  liTing  out  of  these  Usts^ 
I  shall  receive  my  bread  from  some  of  you  while  I  live ;  because,  as  it  is  said, 
"greater  love  bath  no  man  than  that  he  layeth  down  Us  life  for  his 
friends."  With  what  reward  shall  I  be  flfifted^  then,  who  [to  serve  the  state] 
ky  down  my  life  for  the  enemies  of  the  King  and  the  state?'  What  he 
desired  was  at  once  promised  by  the  King  and  several  nobles.  With  that  the 
man  drew  his  bow^  and  sent  the  first  arrow  into  the  opposite  band,  killing  one 
of  them.  Immediately  thereafter  the  arrows  fly,  the  shields  clatter,  and  the 
swords  vibrate ;  and  as  butohem  deal  with  oxen  in  the  shambles,  so  ruth- 
lessly and  fearlessly  do  the  parties  massacre  one  another  promiscuously  and 
by  turns.  Nor  was  there  one  found  among  so  many  wno,  from  want  of 
will  or  heart,  sought  to  shrink  behind  the  backs  of  others,  or  to  decline  the 
terrible  contest  The  volunteer  before  mentioned  finally  escaped  unhurt 
After  this  ereat,  the  North  was  quiet  for  a  kmg  time ;  nor  did  the  oaterans 
make  ezoursions  thence  as  formerly  (Xotv). 

Non  4i— >Mr.  Bemoh's  Obrioibii,  p.  zxr 

Mr.  Senior,  in  oritidaing  Tkt  FairMaiid.  *  wbSXs  he  picks  many  holes  in  the 
plot^  estimatss  the  chanMters  very  highly.  Of  the  fl^ee-maiden  he  say% 
''Louise  is  a  delightful  sketch.  Nothing  can  be  more  ezxtmsite  than  the  manner 
in  which  her  story  is  partly  told  and  partly  hinted,  or  than  the  contrast 
between  her  natural  and  her  profosrional  character  " ;  and  after  discussing  at 
some  length  Bothsi^,  Henbane,  Bamomy,  etc.  he  declares  Oonachar's 
oharaoter  to  be  '^pscteotly  tra^^  neither  too  bad  for  sympethy  nor  so  oood 
as  to  render  his  calamity  revolting :  its  great  merit  is  the  m>ldness  with  lAdoh 
we  are  called  upon  to  sympathise  with  a  deficiency  whidi  is  generally  the  snl^ 
ject  of  unmitigated  soom.^"— Lockhart's  i;(^  <2f  JM,  voL  iz.  pp.  228,  224. 

Non  6.— Tdbib  abd  Tat,  p.  1 

Booh  is  the  Author's  opinion,  founded  peihaps  on  feelingB  of  natimiftl  pride, 
of  the  relative  claims  of  the  classical  river  and  the  Soottaah  one.  Shoud  he 
ever  again  be  a  blotter  of  paper,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  qpeak  on  this  snbjeot 
the  surer  language  of  personal  conviotmn.*    Aug.  188L 

Note  0.— Vnw  fbok  thb  Wioks  of  Baigui,  p.  8 

The  following  note  is  supplied  by  a  dJstJngnished  local  antiquary  [Mr. 
Morrison] : — 

'  The  modem  method  of  oonduoting  the  highways  through  the  valleys  and 
along  the  bases,  instead  of  over  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  as  in  the  days 
when  Chrystal  Croftangry  travelled,  hsA  deprived  the  stranger  of  two  very 
striking  points  of  view  on  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Perth.  The  first  of 
these  presented  itself  at  the  summit  of  one  of  the  OchiUs ;  and  the  second, 
which  was,  in  fact,  but  a  nearer  view  of  a  portion  of  the  first,  was  enjoyed  on 

*  [Scott  proposed  to  spend  tiie  nasfc  wiatsr,  1811-tt,  at  Naples.] 
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■ttatniagtha  wmtom  ■JMwJder  of  the  Hill  of  Mofdnn.  or  MonoriilL  Thk 
new  from  Maacrieg  (thai  wfaioh,  it  k  nid,  nuula  the  Monuuit  ezdalni  that 
theT  hed  found  another  Field  of  Man  on  the  bank  of  another  TQier)  now  qpans 
to  uie  tntTeller  in  a  leai  abrapt  and  striking  manner  than  formerly,  bat  it 
still  retains  manv  of  those  f eatores  whioh  Pennant  has  so  wannly  enlogised. 
The  yiew  from  the  OohiUs  has  been  less  f ortonate,  for  the  road  here  winds 
through  a  narrow  but  romantio  valley  amongst  these  eminenoes,  and  the  pass- 
ing stranger  is  ushered  into  Stiathem,  without  an  opportunity  being  (tfered  to 
him  of  smreying  the  msgniHoent  soene  which  in  days  dt  no  ancient  date  every 
trareller  from  the  South  had  spread  out  before  him  at  the  Wicks  of  Buglie. 

'Bat  in  seelring  oat  this  spot— and  it  will  repay  the  toil  of  the  ascent  a 
thoosandf  old— the  admirer  of  sooh  scenes  should  not  oonfine  his  researches  to 
the  Wicks  of  Baiglie,  strictly  so  called,  but  extend  them  westward  untfl  he 
flain  the  old  road  from  Kinross  to  the  diurdh  of  Drone,  beinff  that  by  which 
Mr.  Groftangrymust  have  journeyed.  Hie  point  cannot  be  mistaken :  it  is  the 
only  one  from  which  Psrth  itMlf  is  visible.  To  this  station,  for  reasons  that 
the  critic  will  duly  appreciate,  might  with  great  propriety  be  applied  the 
language  of  one  of  the  guides  at  Bunkeld,  on  reaching  a  bola  projecting  rook 
on  Ciaig  Vinean— *' Ah,  sirs,  this  is  the  deemvepoitU  r' ' 

The  pencil  of  Mr.  D.  0.  Hill  was  emploved  to  give  this  celebrated  view 
from  the  "^cks  of  Baiglie,  as  one  of  the  illustratimis  of  this  volume  in  the 
Collected  Edition,  48  vols.,  of  1829^88. 

NOTB  7.— AnTH0B*8  DnOBIFTION  OF  PiBTH,  p.  4 

Chrvstal  Croftangry  expresses  here  the  feelings  of  the  Author,  as  nearly  as 
he  could  recall  them,  after  such  a  lapse  of  years.  I  am,  however,  informed, 
bv  various  letters  from  Perthshire,  that  I  have  made  some  little  mistakes 
aoont  names.  Sure  enough  the  general  effect  of  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  and 
the  ancient  town  of  Perth,  rearing  its  grey  head  among  the  ridi  pastures,  and 
beside  the  g^leaming  waters  of  that  noblest  of  Scottish  streams,  must  remain 
so  as  to  justify  warmer  language  than  Mr.  Croftangry  had  at  his  cotpimand. 
Aug.  1881. 

Non  8.— SoomsH  Botal  Mabbiagbb,  p.  5 

David  IL,  after  the  death  of  his  Queen  Jane  [Joanna],  married  his  mistiew, 
'  ane  lusty  woman,  namit  Margaret  [Scott  writes  Cathanne]  Loffi®/  &nd  though 
he  soon  repented,  and  would  fain  have  repudiated  her,  the  rope  interesting 
himself  in  her  favour,  he  found  himself  Dound.  As  to  the  next  generation, 
Boeoe  tells  us  that  *  Afore  he  [King  Robert  II.J  maryit  the  Erie  of  Rossis 
douchter,  he  had  Elizabeth  Mure  [of  Rowallan]  m  place  of  his  wife.  ...  In 
the  thrid  year  of  King  Robert,  deoeiant  Euphame  nis  queue.  King  Robert 
incontinent  maryit  Eluabeth  Mure,  lemmen  afore  rehersit^  for  the  affection 
that  he  had  to  hir  bamis.'— Bellenaen,  bk.  xvi  chap.  1. 

Robert  IXL  himself  was  a  son  of  BIkabeth  Mure. 


KoTB  9.— Catsbait,  p.  18 

Cateran,  or  robber,  the  usual  designation  of  the  Celtic  borderers  on  the 
lands  of  the  Sassenach.  The  beautifm  Lake  of  the  TromtudbB  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  the  habits  of  its  frequenters. 

Nor  10.^Robibt  Bbuob,  p.  20 

The  story  of  Brace,  when  in  sore  straits,  watching  a  spider  near  his  bed,  as  it 
made  repeated  unsooosssfnl  efforts  to  attach  its  thread,  but,  still  persevering. 
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at  last  attained  the  objeety  and  drawing  from  thii  an  vagurj  wbiUb.  enooDr- 
aged  him  to  prooeed  in  spite  of  fortane's  hard  uaa^,  is  faniffiar  to  the 
reader  of  Barbonr.  It  was  ever  after  held  a  foul  crime  m  any  of  the  name  of 
Brace,  or  inheriting  Qentle  King  Robert's  blood,  to  injnze  an  insect  of  this 
tribe.  But  indeed  it  is  well  known  that  compassion  towards  the  weak  formed 
part  of  his  chaiaoter  through  life  ;  and  the  beautiful  incident  of  his  stopping 
his  army  when  on  the  miuroh  in  circumstances  of  preniiing  difficulty  in  the 
Ulster  camnai^  because  a  poor  Itntnidere  (washerwoman)  was  taken  with  the 
pains  of  childbirth,  and  must  have  been  left^  had  he  proceeded,  to  the  meitsy 
of  the  Irish  kernes,  is  only  one  of  many  anecdotes  that  to  this  dav  keep  up 
a  peculiar  tenderness,  as  well  as  nride  of  feeling,  in  the  general  reoolleotioa  of 
this  great  man,  now  five  hundred  years  minc^ea  with  tlM  dust. 


NOTI  11.— CULBO08  GiBDLIB,  p.  24 

The  girdle  is  the  thin  plate  of  iron  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  staple 
luxury  of  Scotland,  the  oaten  cake.  The  town  of  Oulroas  was  long  celebrated 
for  its  girdles. 

Non  12.— BnKB  or  Wab,  p.  20 

Ihat  is,  not  in  dread  of  war,  but  in  the  guise  which  effeirs,  or  bebngs,  to 
war;  in  arms,  namely,  offensiTe  and  defensive.  'Bodin  in  feir  of  war,'  a 
frequent  term  in  old  Scottish  history  and  muniments,  means  arrayed  in  war- 
like guise. 

Nora  13.— OLTTinB-AiiiSy  p.  29 

This  word  has  been  one  of  the  torments  of  the  lezioogrraphers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  Perthshire,  and  wherever  the  Highlanders  and  the  Lowlanders 
bordered  on  each  other,  it  was  a  common  term  whereby,  whether  in  scorn 
or  honour,  the  Gaelic  race  used  to  be  desSgnated.  Whether  the  etymon  be, 
as  Celtic  scholars  say,  glvtne-amacK — Le,  'the  bartered' — and  certainly  the 
ffarter  has  always  been  a  marking  feature  in  'uie  garb  of  old  Gaul  '—or,  as 
Dr.  Jamieson  seems  to  insinuate,  the  word  originally  means  *  black  cattle,'  and 
had  been  contemptuously  applied  by  the  Sassenacn  to  tiie  herdsman,  as  on 
an  intellectual  level  with  his  herd,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say,  more  than  that 
adhue  subjuoUee  lit  etL 

NoTB  14.— High  Sranr,  p.  34 

The  two  following  notes  are  furnished  by  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  the 
antiquities  of  bonny  St.  Johnston : — 

'Some  confusion  occasionallv  occurs  in  the  historical  records  of  Perth, 
from  there  having  been  two  high  or  principal  streets  in  that  city — ^the  North 
High  Street,  stiU  called  the  High  Street^  and  the  South  High  Street,  now 
known  only  as  the  South  Street,  or  Shoegate.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in 
the  evidence  of  one  of  the  witnesses  on  v^e  Gowrie  Conspiracie,  who  deponed 
that  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  ran  in  from  ''the  High  Street  ;  whereas  the  earl's 
house  stood  in  that  pMrt  of  the  town  now  known  as  the  South  Street.  This 
circumstance  will  explain  how  the  smith  had  to  pass  St.  Ann's  chapel  and 
St.  John's  church  on  his  way  from  the  High  Street  to  Oorfew  Row,  whidi 
edifices  he  would  not  have  approached  if  ma  morning  walk  had  been  taken 
through  the  more  northerly  <k  the  two  principal  streets.' 
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Nora  15»— Coimw  Sxbut,  p.  84 

'Cufew  Btrett,  or  Bow,  must,  at  a  period  not  much  earlier  than  that  of 
the  Btory,  have  formed  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Perth.  It  was  the  wynd  or 
row  immediately  sorroundinff  the  oasUe-yard,  and  had  probably  been  built, 
in  part  at  least,  soon  after  uie  castle  was  rased,  and  its  moat  filled  up,  by 
Rooert  Bruce,  lliere  is  every  probability  that  in  the  days  of  Bobert  the 
Third  it  was  of  greater  extent  than  at  present,  the  Castle  Gable,  which  now 
terminates  it  to  the  eastward,  haying  then  run  in  a  line  with  the  Sldnnergate, 
as  the  ruins  of  some  walls  still  bear  witness.  (.The  shops,  as  well  as  the  houses, 
of  the  glovers  were  then,  as  the  name  implies,  chiefly  in  the  Skinneigate ; 
but  the  charters  in  poaBomrion  of  the  incorporation  enow  that  the  members 
had  considerable  prepay  in  or  adjacent  to  the  Cnrf ew  Bow,  consisting  not 
only  (rf  fields  and  garaens,  but  of  dwelling-houses. 

'^In  the  wall  of  the  corner  house  of  the  Oozfew  Bow,  adjacent  to  Black- 
friars'  Vennsl  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a  niche  in  the  wall  where  the  curfew 
bell  hung,  llus  house  formed  at  one  time  a  part  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  in  it  at  no  toty  distant  period  the  members  of  the  glover 
incorporation  held  their  meetings. 

KOTB  IS.^KBDDIB'fi  BlHO,  p.  49 

There  is  a  tradition  that  one  Eleddie,  a  tailor,  found  in  andeni  dajrs  a  ring, 
poHMsring  the  properties  of  that  of  Qyges,  in  a  careim  of  the  romantic  Hill  of 
Einnoul,  near  Perth. 

Nora  17.— Sfobban,  p.  54 

The  Highland  pouch,  generally  formed  of  goat-sldn,  and  worn  in  front  of 
the  garb,  is  called  in  Gaelic  a  gporran.  A  iporran-iMtukbch  is  a  shaggy  pouch, 
formed,  as  they  usually  are,  of  goat-ddn,  or  some  such  material,  with  the 
rough  side  outermost. 

Nora  18.— The  Glovebs,  p.  56 

Our  local  antiquarr  says,  'The  Perth  artisans  of  this  craft  were  of  great 
repute,  and  numbered  amongst  them,  from  a  very  early  period,  men  of  oon- 
siaerable  substance.  There  are  still  extant  among  their  records  many  charters 
and  grants  of  monev  and  lands  to  various  religious  purposes,  in  jtartionlar  to 
the  upholding  of  tne  altar  of  St.  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  nchest  of  the 
many  shrines  witiiin  the  parish  diurch  of  St.  John. 

'  While  fdluding  to  these  evidences  of  the  rich  possessions  of  the  old  glovers 
of  Perth,  it  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed — as  Henr^  pinched  Simon  on  the 
subject  of  his  rival  artificers  in  leather,  the  cordwainers— that  the  chaplain 
*' aikers  of  St.  Crispin,"  on  the  Leonard  HaU  property,  were  afterwards  bought 
up  by  the  glovers. 

'  The  avocations  of  this  incorporation  were  not  always  of  a  peaceful  nature. 
Thev  still  show  a  banner  under  which  their  forefathers  fought  in  the  troubles 
of  the  17th  century.  It  bears  this  inscriution:  *'The  i^eot  honour  of  a 
craft  or  beauty  of  a  trade  is  not  in  wecJtne  but  in  moral  worth,  wherebv 
virtue  gains  renowne  " ;  and  surmounted  by  the  words,  ''Grace  and  Peace, 
the  date  1604. 

'  The  only  other  relic  in  the  archives  of  this  body  which  calls  for  notice  in 
this  place  is  a  leathern  ladi,  oilled  "The  whip  of  St.  Bartholomew,"  which 
the  craft  are  often  admonished  in  the  records  to  f^pply  to  the  back  of  refrae- 
t<»7  afiprentices.  It  cannot  have  existed  in  the  days  of  our  friend  the  glover, 
otherwise  its  frequent  application  to  the  shoulders  of  Conachar  would  have 
been  matter  of  record  in  the  history  of  that  f^uooily.' 
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Non  19.— HoBn  ahd  Hattock,  pw  70 

'  Horse  and  hattoek,'  tfaa  weU-knowii  cry  of  the  furies  at  ^lynnnting  for 
a  moonlight  erpeditioD,  oame  to  be  famffiariy  adopted  on  any  oooaAm  of 
mounting; 

Nora  20.— Babors  or  Eihfauhb,  p.  74 

It  is  generally  belieTed  that  the  anoient  faaroDs  of  Kinfanns  are  now  repre- 
sented in  the  male  line  by  a  onoe  powerfol  branoh  of  the  name,  the  Charterisea 
of  Amiafialil^  in  Domfriasshire.  The  remains  of  the  oastle»  dose  to  which  is 
their  modem  residence,  attest  the  former  extent  of  their  resonroes.  The 
name  of  Sir  Thomas  Longue^ille,  Bart,  of  Prestatin  [Flintahire]  stood  on  the 
NoTa  Sootia  list  within  these  twenty  years,  and  he  and  his  faomy  claimed  to 
be  the  tnie  progeny  of  the  Bed  Bover. 

Nora  2L— Eabt  Pobt,  p.  76 

The  following  is  extraoted  from  a  kind  oommnnioation  of  the  well-known 
antiquary,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Perth : — 

'The  port  at  which  the  deputation  for  Kinfanns  most  have  met  was  a 
strongly-fortified  gate  at  the  east  end  of  the  High  Street,  opening  to  the 
bridge.  On  the  north  side  of  the  street  adjoining  tiie  gate  stood  the  ohapel 
of  the  Viigin,  from  which  the  monks  bad  aooess  to  the  river  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  still  oaUed  "  Oar  Lady's  Stairs."  Some  remains  of  this  ohapel  are  yet 
extant,  and  one  of  the  towers  is  in  a  style  of  architectore  which  most  anti- 

auaries  consider  peculiar  to  the  a^  of  Bobert  in.  Immediately  opposite,  on 
lie  sonth  side  of  the  street,  a  staircase  is  still  to  be  seen^  eridently  of  great 
antiquity,  which  is  said  to  have  formed  part  of  Gowne's  palace.  But  as 
Gowrie  House  stood  at  the  other  end  of  the  Watergate,  as  moist  of  the  houses 
of  the  nobility  were  situated  between  the  staircase  we  now  refer  to  and  Gowrie 
House,  and  as,  singularly  enough,  this  stair  is  built  upon  ground  which, 
although  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  not  within  the  burgh  lands,  some  of 
the  local  antiquaries  do  not  hesitate  to  sav  that  it  formed  part  of  the  royal 
palace,  in  which  the  kinffs  of  Scotland  resided,  until  thej  found  more  secluded, 
and  probably  more  comfortable,  lodging  in  the  Blackfruos'  monastery.  LeaT- 
inff  tne  determination  of  this  question  to  those  who  have  more  leisure  for 
BolTing  it,  thus  far  is  certain,  that  the  place  ci  rendesvous  for  the  hero  of  the 
tale  and  his  companions  was  one  of  some  oonsequence  in  the  town,  where 
their  bearing  was  not  likely  to  pess  unobserred.  The  bridge  to  which  they 
passed  throu|;fa  the  gate  was  a  very  stately  edifice.  Major  calls  it,  Pantem 
Samoti  Joannu  ingaUem  apvd  Perth,  The  date  of  its  erection  is  not  known, 
bat  it  was  extenslTely  repaired  br  Bobert  Bmoe,  in  whose  reign  it  suffered 
by  the  repeated  sieges  to  which  rerth  was  subjected,  as  well  as  by  some  of 
those  inundations  of  the  Tay  to  which  it  was  frequently  exposed,  and  one  of 
which  erentoally  swept  it  away  in  1021.' 


Nora  22.— JoHNBioni  Fault,  p.  80 

Every  Scotchman  most  regret  that  the  name  of  Johnstone  should  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  peerage,  and  hope  that  ere  long  some  one  of  tiie  many 
cuumants  for  the  minor  honouzs  at  least  of  the  house  of  Annandale  may  make 
out  a  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Hie  great  estates  of  the 
fiamily  are  still  nearly  entire,  and  in  worthy  hands:  they  have  passed  to  a 
younger  branch  of  the  noUe  noose  of  Hopetoun,  one  of  the  clammti  of  the 
elder  titles. 
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Noa  28.^]>17KM  IN  SOOELAIID,  p.  92 

TiuB  creatioii,  and  that  of  the  dukedom  of  Albany,  in  favour  of  the  King's 
brother,  were  the  fint  iDstanoes  of  dncal  rank  in  Scotland.  Boohanan  men- 
tionB  the  innoTation  in  terma  which  may  be  conndered  as  showing  that  even 
he  partook  in  the  general  prejudice  with  which  that  title  was  viewed  in  Soot- 
land  down  to  a  much  later  p^iod.  It  had,  indeed,  been  in  almost  erery  ease 
united  with  heavy  misfortunes^  not  rarely  with  tragio  orimee. 

Non  24.— TmocoDs  asd  SoBiomB,  p.  98 

Tbiggem  and  somen,  t.e.  sturdy  beggan,  the  former,  however,  being,  as 
the  woird  implies,  more  oivil  than  the  latter. 

Non  25.~GALiLa  or  a  Chubcd,  p.  09 

The  galilee  of  a  Catholic  cathedral  is  a  small  side  chapel  to  which  excom- 
municated persons  have  access,  thouffh  they  must  not  enter  the  body  of  the 
church.  Mr,  Surteee  suggests  that  we  name  of  the  place  thus  appropriated 
to  the  consolation  of  miserable  penitents  was  derived  from  the  tesct:  'Ite^ 
nunciate  fratribus  meis  ut  eant  in  Glalileam :  ibi  me  videbunt.*  Matt  zjcvilL 
10.  See^iitory  Q^DvrAasi,  voLi  p.lvL  Criminals  claiming  sanctuary  were^ 
for  obvious  reasons^  accustomed  to  place  themselves  in  this  part  of  the 
edifice. 

Noa  26.— Bbandanss,  p.  106 

The  men  of  the  Isle  of  Bute  were  called  Brandanes ;  from  what  derivation 
is  not  quite  certain,  though  the  strong  probabflity  lies  with  Dr.  Leyden,  who 
deduces  the  name  from  the  patron  saint  of  the  islands  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde — 
via.  St  Brandin.  The  territory  of  Bute  was  the  King's  own  patrimony,  and 
its  natives  his  personal  followers.  The  noble  family  of  Bute,  to  whom  the 
island  now  belongs,  are  an  ancient  illegitimate  bnuwh  of  the  royal  house. 

NoTB  27.~MoirKB  ow  Abbboath  ahd  Eabl  Douglab,  p.  106 

Th»  complaint  of  the  monks  of  Arbroath  about  the  too  great  honour  the 
Bsri  ot  Douglas  had  paid  them  in  becoming  their  guest  with  a  trsan  of  a 
thousand  men  passed  into  a  proverbL  and  was  never  fofgotten  when  the  old 
Scots  churchmen  rsiled  at  the  nobiHty,  who,  in  the  sequel,  demolisbed  the 
church,  out  of  that  earnest  yearning  they  had  long  felt  for  her  goods. 

Note  28.— Lat  or  Foob  Loum,  p.  108 

This  lay  has  been  set  to  beautiful  muAo  by  a  lady  whose  composition,  to 
say  nothing  of  her  singing,  might  make  any  poet  proud  of  his  verses,  lus. 
Robert  Arkwrig^t,  bom  luss  E^ble.* 

Non  29.— Botbbat'8  CHABAOnB,  pw  141 

Mr.  Chrystal  Croftangry  had  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  when  he  indited 
this  sentence,  exactly  recollected  the  character  of  Bothsay,  as  given  by  the 
prior  of  Tioohleven. 

Oonnsiid  into  lettexatcrai 
A  seymly  persone  in  stators. 

Bk.  Iz.  chap.  88. 

•  [8soLockharfs£^qr5cott,lz.pp.  iao,SM.] 
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Nob  80.—Bea!Ra€h,  p^  146 

Standard—litenlly,  doth.    Hie  LoirUuid  langnage  still  roiains  the  word 
'  brat,'  whioh,  however,  is  only  now  applioable  to  a  child's  pinafore,  or  a  < 
towel.    To  Boch  mean  offices  may  words  descend. 


NoTX  81.— PonoanrG,  p.  182 

Hie  extent  to  which  the  soienioe  of  poisoning  was  carried  in  the  Middle  Ages 
on  the  continent  is  well  known.  The  hatefm  practice  was  more  and  more 
refined,  and  still  mora  generally  adopted,  aften^rds ;  and  we  are  told,  among 
other  instances  of  dia^lical  conning,  of  gloves  whioh  coold  not  be  put  on 
without  inflicting  a  mortal  disflaiw,  of  lettws  which,  on  being  opened,  diifiued 
a  fatal  Taponr,  eta  etc.  Voltaire  justly  and  candidly  mentions  it  as  a  dis> 
tingnishing  chuaoteristic  of  the  British,  that  poUtioal  poisonings  make  little, 
if  any,  flgon  in  their  history. 


Non  82.— FAmRN'B  Fbn,  p.  184 

Fsstem's  E'en,  the  erening  before  the  commencement  of  the  hMt—AnfflieSf 
ShroTctide^  the  season  of  being  shriven,  or  of  confession  and  abeolntion, 
before  beffmning  the  penanoe  oT  Lent.  The  cock-fights,  eta,  still  held  at 
ttus  period  are  relics  of  the  Catholic  camiTal  that  preceded  the  weeks  of 
abstinence. 

Note  88.— Stioklib,  p.  106 

The  seconds  in  andent  single  combats  were  so  called,  from  the  white  sticks 
which  they  carried,  in  emblnn  of  their  duty,  to  see  nir  play  between  the 
oombatanti. 

Non  84— MuMXiNO  Diohitabiks,  p.  200 

The  Scottish  Statute  Book  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  extraTagaot 
and  often  fatal  frolics  practised  among  our  ancestors  under  the  personi^pBB 
elected  to  fill  the  high  offices  of  Queen  of  May,  Prince  of  Yule  (Ohriatmaak 
Abbott  of  Unreason,  eta  eta,  corresponding  to  the  Boy  Bishop  of  England 
and  the  French  Ahbtde  JAate,  or  Aoooi  LdtUtf,  Shrovetide  was  not  less  dis* 
tinguished  by  such  mumming  dignitaries. 


Nora  8{k— Mabbamobb,  p.  201 

The  massamore,  or  massvmore,  the  principal  dungeon  of  the  feudal  castie, 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  ftt>m  our  intercourse  with  the  Eastern 
nations  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Dr.  Jamieson  quotes  an  old  lAtin 
itinerary:  'Prozimus  est  career  subterraneus,  sive^  ut  Mauri  appellant, 
mawnorra. 

Note  86.— St.  JoHnsroir'B  Hunt  is  up,  p.  216 

This  celebrated  slogan  or  war-cry  was  often  accompanied  by  a  stirring  strain 
of  music,  which  was  of  much  repute  in  its  day,  but  which  has  louff  eluded 
the  search  of  musical  antiquaries.  It  is  described  by  the  local  poet  [m  Perth], 
Mr.  Adamson,  as  a  great  inspirer  of  courage. 
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Conzue  to  givt,  wts  mightily  tben  Uown 

81  Johnston's  Hunt's  up,  since  most  flunoos  known 

B7  all  mnnirlsnn 

iriues*  n^Mdfe,  ftth  Moss. 

From  the  description  which  foUows,  one  migi|^p!ppofle  that  it  had  also 
been  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  war-dance. 

O !  how  they  bend  their  backs  and  fingers  tirle  y 
Moving  their  qnlTering  heads,  their  brains  do  walrle 
With  divers  moods ;  and  as  with  nnoouth  rapture    , '  * 
Trsnsported,  eo  do  shake  their  bodied  stmc^ire ;  * 
Their  eyes  do  reels,  heads,  sims,  and  Bhooldyn  move ; 
Feet,  legs,  and  hands,  ana  all  their  parts  apptove 
That  heayenly  haimonie ;  while  as  uiey  threw 
Their  browes,  O  mighty  strain  I  that's  brsye  I  they  shew 

Great  Ikntasie 

BAA.  Id. 

Note  37.— Hirbt  Sioth  ob  Wtmd,  p.  218 

Mr.  Morrison  says :  'The  varioos  designations  bv  which  Henrr  or  Hal  of 
the  W3md,  fhe  Gow  Chrom  or  Bandy-legged  Smith  of  St.  Johnston,  was 
known  have  left  the  field  open  to  a  great  variety  of  competitors  for  the 
honour  of  being  reckoned  among  his  deeoendanti.  The  want  of  eariy  regia- 
ten,  and  various  other  drcnmstanoes,  prevent  our  ventoxing  to  pronounce 
any  verdict  on  the  comparative  strength  of  these  claims,  but  we  shall  state 
them  all  fairly  and  briefly. 

'First,  we  have  the  Henry  or  Hendrie  families,  who  can  produce  many 
other  instances  besides  their  own  in  which  a  Christian  name  has  become  that 
of  a  family  or  tribe,  from  the  celebrity  attached  to  it  through  the  great  deeds 
of  some  one  of  their  ancestors  by  whom  it  was  borne.  Then  follow  the  Hals, 
HaDs,  and  HaUeys,  among  whom  eren  some  of  the  ancient  and  honourable 
race  of  the  Halkets  have  ranged  themselves.  All  these  claims  are,  however, 
esteemed  very  lightly  by  the  Wynds,  who  to  this  day  pride  themselves  on 
their  thewes  and  sinews,  and  consider  that  their  ancestor  being  styled  "  Henrie 
Winde  "  by  the  metrical  historian  of  the  town,  is  of  itself  prmif  sufficient  that 
their  claim  is  more  soHd  than  the  name  would  altogether  impl]^ 

'  It  iB  rather  singular  tiiat,  in  spite  of  all  the  ill-will  which  Henry  seems  to 
have  borne  to  the  Celts,  and  the  contemptuous  terms  in  which  he  so  often 
speaks  of  them  in  the  text,  the  Gows  should  be  found  foremost  among  the 
claimants,  and  that  the  stnf  e  should  lie  mainly  between  them  and  their  Saxon 
namesakes  the  Smiths,  families  whose  number,  opulence,  and  respectability 
will  render  it  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  sa^  which  of  them  are  in  the 
direct  line,  even  if  it  should  be  clearer  than  it  is  that  the  children  of  the 
hero  were  known  by  their  father's  occupation,  and  not  by  his  residence. 

'  It  only  remains  to  notice  the  pretensions  of  the  Chroms,  Crooms,  Cbrambe^ 
or  Crombies,  a  name  which  every  schoolboy  will  associate,  if  not  with  the 
athletic,  at  least  with  the  gvmnastic,  exercises  for  which  the  Gow  Chrom  and 
the  grammar  school  of  Perth  were  equally  celebrated.  We  need  scarcely  add, 
that  while  the  Saxon  name  corresponding  with  the  word  "  row  "  has  brought  a 
'  host  of  competitors  into  the  field,  therehas  not  yet  started  any  claimant  rest- 
ing his  pretensions  on  the  quality  expressed  in  the  epithet  cAroM,  i.e.  "  bandy- 
legged. 

Note  88.— Thb  Cottvgil-Boom,  p.  235 

Mr.  Morrison  says :  '  The  places  where  the  public  assemblies  of  the  citizens, 
or  their  magistrates,  were  held  were  so  seldom  changed  in  former  times,  that 
there  seems  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  meetings  of  the  town-oounoil 
of  Perth  were  always  held  in  or  near  the  place  where  they  still  convene.    The 
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room  itself  is  evidently  modern,  bat  the  adjoining  building,  which  eeeme  to 
have  been  reued  dose  to,  if  it  did  not  aotaally  fwm  a  part  of,  the  Chapel  of 
the  Virgin,  bears  manj  marks  of  antiquity.  The  room  in  which  it  u  not 
improbable  the  oouncu  meetings  were  held  abont  the  period  of  onr  story  had 
been  teHered  at  part  of  its  gloomy  aspect  in  the  rei^  of  the  Third  James,  by 
the  addition  of  one  of  those  octagonal  towers  which  distingoish  the  architecture 
of  his  faToorite  Cochrane.  The  u^per  part  of  it  and  the  spire  are  modem,  but 
the  lower  structure  is  a  good  specmien  of  that  artist's  taste. 

'  The  power  of  trying  criminal  cases  of  the  most  serions  kind,  and  of  inflict- 
ing tiie  highest  punishment  of  the  law,  was  granted  by  Robert  IIL  to  the 
magistrates  of  Perth,  and  was  frequently  ezeroued  by  them,  as  the  records 
of  uie  town  abundantly  prove. ' 
i 

Note  89.— MoBBiCB-DAirGiBa,  p.  286 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  res;pecting  the  introduction  of  the 
morrioe  dance  into  Britain.  The  name  points  it  out  as  of  Mooriafh  origin ;  and 
so  popular  has  this  leaping  kind  of  dandn^  for  nutny  centuries  been  in  this 
country,  that,  when  Hojidel  was  asked  to  pomt  out  the  peculiar  taste  in  dancing 
and  music  of  the  seyeral  nations  of  Burope,  to  the  French  he  ascribed  the 
minuet,  to  the  Spaniard  the  saraband,  to  the  Italian  the  arietta,  to  the 
Bnglish  the  hom^pe  or  morrioe  dance. 

The  local  antiquary  whose  kindness  has  already  been  more  than  once 
acknowledged  says : — 

'  It  adds  not  a  little  interest  to  such  an  inquiry,  in  connexion  with  a  story 
fai  which  the  fortunes  of  a  Perth  glover  form  so  prominent  a  part,  to  find 
that  the  Glover  Incorporation  of  Perth  have  preserved  entire  among  their 
relics  the  attire  of  one  of  the  morrice-damMrs,  who,  on  some  festive  occasion, 
exhibited  his  paces  *'to  the  jocose  recreatment"  of  one  of  the  Scottish 
monarohs,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Fair  City. 

'This  cnrious  vestment  is  made  of  fawn-coloured  silk,  in  the  form  of  a 
tunic,  with  trappings  of  grreen  and  red  satin.  There  accompany  it  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  small  droular  bells,  formed  into  twenty-one  sets  of  twelve 
beUs  each,  upon  pieces  ol  leather,  made  to  fasten  to  various  parts  of  the  body. 

.  What  is  most  remarkable  about  these  bells  is  the  perfect  intonation  of  each 

set,  and  the  re^folar  musical  intervals  between  the  tone  of  each.    The  twelve 

I  beUs  on  ea<di  piece  of  leather  are  of  various  sises,  yet  all  combining  to  form 

one  perfect  intonation  in  concord  with  the  leading  note  in  the  set.    These 

[  concords  are  maintained  not  only  in  each  set,  but  use  in  the  intervals  between 

I  the  various  pieces.    The  performer  could  thus  produce,  if  not  a  tune,  at  least 

a  pleasing  and  musical  chime,  according  as  he  regulated  with  skill  the  move- 
ments of  lus  body.  This  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  morrice  dance  was  not 
quite  so  absurd  and  unmeaning  as  mis^t  at  first  be  supposed ;  but  that  a 
tasteful  performer  could  give  lueasure  by  it  to  the  skilfnl,  as  well  as  amuse- 
ment to  the  vulgar.' 

\ 

Nora  40.— HiQH  Chubch  or  St.  John,  p.  241 

'  There  is,'  sa^  Mr.  Morrison,  '  a  simplicitjr  in  the  internal  architecture  of 
f  the  building  which  bespeaks  a  very  ancient  origin,  and  makes  us  suspect  that 

the  changes  it  has  undergone  have  in  a  great  measure  been  confined  to  its 
exterior.  Tradition  ascribes  its  foundation  to  the  Picts,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  age  immediately  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  that  monarchy 
it  was  famed  throughout  all  Scotland.  It  is  probable  that  the  western  part 
ot  it  was  built  about  that  period,  and  the  eastern  not  long  afterwards,  and  in 
both  divisions  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a  unity  and  beauty  of  design  which  is 
I  done  Uttle  justice  to  by  the  broken,  irregular,  and  paltiy  manner  in  which 


n 
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the  eztflfior  has  at  varfona  tunee  been  patched  up.  When  the  three  ohnrohee 
hito  irhioh  it  ia  now  cat  down  were  hi  oncL  the  ceflings  high  and  decorated, 
the  aiflles  enriched  b^  tiie  offerings  of  the  deToteee  to  the  variona  altars  which 
were  reared  aronnd  it^  and  the  arches  free  from  the  aaUeries  which  now  de- 
form all  these  Gothic  boildings,  it  must  hare  formed  a  splendid  theatre  for 
snob  a  spectacle  as  that  of  the  trial  by  bier-right.' 

NOTI  41.— LOCXHAN,  p.  261 

Bxeentioner.  8o  called  becanse  one  of  his  dnes  consisted  in  taking  a  small 
ladlefol  (Scottioe,  'lock ')  of  meal  oat  of  every  caskfal  exposed  in  the  market. 

Noa  42.— Obdial  st  Fibb,  p.  272 

In  a  Tohxme  of  miscellanies  pablished  in  Bdinboigh  in  1826,  onder  the  name 
of  Janiu  [pp.  44-401  there  is  included  a  very  corioos  paper  iUostrattTe  of  the 
solemnity  with  which  the  Catholic  Choroh  in  the  dark  ages  superintended  the 
appeal  to  HeaTen  by  the  ordeal  of  fire ;  and  as  the  ceremonial  on  occasions 
such  as  that  in  the  text  was  probably  much  the  same  as  what  is  there  de- 
scribed, an  extract  may  interest  the  reader. 

Ohubgb  Sbbticb  iob  tbm  Okdbajl  bt  Fukb 

We  are  all  well  awsre  that  the  ordeal  by  Are  had,  during  many  centuries,  the  amo* 
ttOB  of  the  choroh,  and,  moreoTsr,  that^  oonslderliig  in  what  hands  the  knowledge  of 
thoee  tlmee  lay,  this  Uaephemoiis  honor  could  never  have  existed  without  the  con- 
nivance, and  even  aetoal  co-operation,  of  the  priesthood. 

It  is  only  a  few  vears  asO)  however,  tiiat  any  aetoal  fonn  of  ritual,  aet  apart  by 
eodesiastioal  authority  for  this  ateodons  ceremony  of  fraud,  has  heen  recovered.  Mr. 
Btkschiog,  the  well-known  Oennan  antiquary,  has  uie  mwit  of  having  discovered  a  most 
extraordinary  document  of  this  kind  in  the  course  of  examining  the  cluuter<chest  of  an 
ancient  Thorlngian  monastery ;  and  he  has  published  it  In  a  periodical  work,  entitled. 
Die  VormUy  in  1817.  We  shall  translate  the  prayers,  as  given  in  that  work,  as  UteraUy 
as  possible.  To  those  who  suspected  no  deceit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  this  aervice  must 
have  been  as  awftilly  impreasive  as  any  that  is  to  be  ftound  in  the  llMinnlaries  of  any 
church ;  but  words  are  wanting  to  expteea  the  aMeet  Kuilt  of  thoee  who,  well  knowing 
the  base  trickery  of  the  whole  matter,  who^  haviiig  uiemselves  sseisted  In  preparing 
sU  the  appUanoes  of  legerdemain  behind  the  scenes  of  the  aanetnazy-stage,  dned  to 
clothe  their  inlquihr  in  the  most  solemn  phraseology  of  religion. 

A  fire  was  londled  within  the  chnieh,  not  ftr^om  the  great  altar.  The  person 
about  to  undergo  the  ordeal  was  placed  in  ftont  of  the  lire  surrounded  by  his  friends, 
by  sll  who  were  in  sny  way  Interested  in  the  result  of  the  trial,  and  by  the  whole  den^ 
of  the  vicini^.  Upon  a  table  near  the  Are,  the  coulter  over  which  he  was  to  mSk. 
the  bar  he  was  to  carry,  or,  if  he  were  a  knight,  the  steel  gloves  which,  after  they  had 
been  made  red-hot,  he  was  to  put  on  his  hands,  were  placed  in  view  of  aU. 

Fart  of  the  usual  aervloe  ofthe  day  being  perfbrmed,  a  priest  advances,  and  places 
himself  in  front  of  the  lire,  uttering,  at  the  same  moment,  the  following  prayer,  which 
Is  the  first  Mr.  Bttsching  ^ves :~ 

'O  Lord  God,  Messfliu  plscsk  that  herein  there  may  be  health,  and  hoUness,  snd 
purity,  and  sanctifloatlon.  and  victory,  and  humililj,  and  meekness,  frilfllment  of  the 
law,  and  obedience  to  God  the  Slather,  the  Bon,  and  the  Hdy  Ghost.  May  thy  bless- 
ing, O  God  of  purity  and  justice,  be  upon  this  place,  and  upon  all  that  be  therein ;  for 
the  sske  of  Christ,  the  Bedeemer  of  the  world.' 

A  second  priest  now  lifts  the  iron,  and  bears  It  towards  the  fire.  A  series  of 
pcayers  follows ;  all  to  be  repeated  ere  the  Iron  Is  laid  on  the  fire. 

These  are  the  Prayers  to  be  said  over  the  Fire  and  the  Iron. 

*  I.  Lord  God,  Alml^ty  Father.  Fountain  of  Light,  hear  us :— enlighten  us,  O  thou 
that  dweUeet  In  light  unapproachable.  Blees  this  fire,  O  God ;  and  as  from  the  midst 
of  the  fire  thou  didst  of  old  enlighten  Moses,  so  from  this  flame  enlighten  and  purify 
our  heads,  that  we  may  be  worthy,  tfaroui^  Christ  cor  Lord,  to  come  unto  thee^  and 
unto  the  life  etsniaL 
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*S.  Our  EMhtr  wfaloh  art  la  HesTwi,  «t& 

'  8.  O  Lord,  MTO  thy  servant  Lord  God,  lend  him  belp  oat  of  Btm  thy  holy  hilL 
Save  him,  O  Lotd.    Hear  ns,  O  Lord.    O  Lord,  be  with  ns. 

'  4.  O  Ood,  Holy  a&d  Almighty,  hear  na.  By  the  majeaty  of  thy  moat  holy  name, 
and  by  tiie  coming  of  thy  dear  BonL  and  br  Hke  gift  of  the  comfort  of  thy  Holy  Spirits 
and  by  the  Justloe  of  thine  eternal  seat,  near  na,  aood  Lord.  PnrUy  tola  metal,  ana 
■anotlfy  it,  that  all  fldaehood  and  deceit  of  the  d»TU  may  be  oaat  oat  of  it,  and  attariy 
removed ;  and  that  the  tratii  of  thy  rlghteooa  Judgment  may  be  opened  and  made 
manifeet  to  aU  the  IkithfU  that  cry  nnto  thee  this  day,  through  Jeaoa  GOiriBt,  oar 
Lord.' 

The  iron  la  now  placed  in  tiie  fire,  and  aprlnkled  with  coneecrated  water,  both  belbra 
and  after  it  la  ao  placed.  Themaaa  la  aald  while  the  iron  la  heating,  the  mtrodoetoty 
flcriptore  being—'  O  Lord,  thoa  art  Juat,  and  rlghteooa  are  all  thy  Jodgments.'  The 
priest  dellTars  the  wafar  to  the  person  aboat  to  be  tried,  and,  era  he  oommanleatea, 
the  following  prayer  la  said  by  tiie  prieat  and  congregation  :— 

'  We  nrny  unto  thee,  O  Ood,  that  it  may  please  thee  to  absolve  this  thy  aervant.  and 
to  clear  nim  tcom.  hia  elna.  Poiify  him,  O  heaTsnly  Fkther,  ftom  all  the  stains  or  the 
flash,  and  enable  him,  by  thy  all-ooyerlnff  and  atomng  grMe,  to  pass  throng  Uiis  fire 
—^  oreatara— trlampfaantly.  being  Jnstifled  In  Christ  oar  Lord.' 

Then  the  Gospel :— '^Then  taere  came  one  onto  Jeaua,  who  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
cried  out.  Good  Master,  what  must  I  do  that  I  may  be  sayed  t  Jeaoa  aald,  Why  caUeat 
thoa  me  good  f '  etc 

The  chief  prieat,  ttom  the  altar,  now  addresses  the  aceoaed,  who  la  atill  kneeling 
near  the  Are :— ' 

*By  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the 
Ohrlaoanll^  whose  name  thou  bearest,  and  by  the  baptism  in  which  thoa  wert  oom 
agsln,  and  by  all  the  blsMed  relics  of  the  saints  of  God  that  are  presenred  in  this  church, 
I  ooi^ure  thee.  Gome  not  unto  this  altar,  nor  eat  of  thia  body  of  Ohrlat,  if  thou  beest 
gnil^  in  the  tilings  that  are  laid  to  thy  chaxge ;  bat  If  thou  beest  innocent  therein, 
oome,  brother,  and  come  freely.' 

The  accused  then  oomes  fbrward  and  communioatea,  the  priest  saying.  *11il8 
day  may  tiie  body  and  blood  of  Jeena  Christ,  which  were  nven  and  shed  for  uiee,  bo 
thyproteotion  and  thy  succour,  yea,  even  in  the  midat  of  tne  flame.' 

The  priest  now  reads  this  prayer  :-~*  O  Lord,  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  accept  oar 
spiritual  saorlflce.  Hay  the  Joyful  partaking  in  thia  holy  sacrament  be  comfortaUIe 
and  useAil  to  all  that  an  here  present,  and  serviceable  to  the  removing  of  the  bondsge 
and  thraldom  of  whatsoever  sins  do  most  easily  beset  us.  Grant  also,  that  to  this  thy 
aervant  it  may  be  of  exceeding  comfort,  gladdening  hia  heart,  until  the  truth  of  thy 
rl^teous  Judgment  be  teyealeo.' 

The  ornan  now  peals,  and  Kyrle  Bleeiaon  and  the  litany  an  aung  in  Itall  ehonia. 

After  thia  cornea  another  prayer : — 

'  O  God  1  thou  that  through  fin  hast  ahown  finrth  ao  many  algna  of  thv  almli^ty 

Swer  \  thoa  that  didst  snatch  Abraham,  thy  servant,  out  of  the  brands  and  flames  of 
e  Chaldeans,  wherein  mainr  wen  oonsumed  \  thou  that  didst  cause  the  bush  to  bun 
befon  the  eyes  of  Moses,  and  yet  not  to  be  coosnmed  1  God,  that  didst  send  thy  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  likeness  of  tongues  of  fiery  flame,  to  the  end  that  thy  ftdthftal  servants 
might  be  visited  and  set  apart  from  the  unbelieving  genemtion ;  Goa,  that  didst  safely 
conduct  the  three  children  through  the  flame  of  the  Babylonians ;  God,  that  didst  waste 
Sodom  with  fin  from  heaven,  and  nreaerve  Lot,  thy  servant,  as  a  sign  and  a  token  of 
thy  mercy :  O  God,  show  forth  yet  once  again  ti^  yistble  power,  and  the  ni^esty  of 
thy  unerring  ludgment  That  truth  may  he  made  manilbst,  and  felsehood  avenged, 
make  thou  uus  in  thy  minister  befon  us ;  powerless  be  it  when  is  the  power  of 
purity,  but  sorely  burning,  even  to  the  flesh  and  the  sinews,  the  hand  that  hath  done 
evil,  and  that  hath  not  feared  to  be  lifted  up  in  (Use  swearing.  O  God  I  fjrom  whoae 
eye  nothing  can  be  concealed,  make  thou  this  fin  thy  voice  to  us  thy  servants,  that  it 
may  nveal  innocence,  or  cover  inionlty  with  shame.  Judge  of  all  (he  earth,  near  us. 
Hear  us,  good  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  thy  Son.' 

The  mest  now  dashes  once  mon  the  holy  water  over  the  fire,  saying,  '  Upon  thia 
fln  be  the  blessing  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghosts  that  it  may 
be  a  sign  to  ns  of  the  righteous  Judgment  of  God.' 

The  priest  pauses ;  Instantly  the  accused  approaches  to  the  flx«,  and  llfta  the  Iron, 
which  he  carnes  nine  yards  ftrom  the  flame.  Tne  moment  he  lays  it  down  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  priesm,  and  borne  by  them  into  the  vestry;  then  his  hands  an 
wnnped  in  linen  cloths,  sealed  down  with  the  signet  of  the  church.  These  an  removed 
on  (ae  third  day,  when  he  is  declared  innocent  or  guilty,  according  to  the  condition  In 
which  his  hands  an  found.  *  Si  alnva  mftsacfnc  in  veitigio  firri  t^qwrioter,  OH^poMWt 
tfiMatar.  Sin  anUm  mwiutes  rqwHotiir,  Imts  Dso  fV^nrtMr.' 
i  Such  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  tztraoidinary  reoordB  of  the  craft,  the  aadadty, 
^^      and  the  weakneas  of  mankind. 
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The  belief  that  the  oorpee  of  a  murdered  permm  would  bleed  on  the  toQoh, 
or  at  the  appftwoh  of  the  murderer,  was  nniTerial  among  the  Northern 
nations.  We  find  it  eerionaly  urged  in  the  Hiffh  Conrt  of  Jnrtioiary  at 
Edinborgfa  lo  late  as  1688  as  an  eridenoe  of  gam.  The  Foaae  was  that  of 
Philip  Standafteld,  aoooaed  of  the  mnrder  of  his  fother.  and  thia  part  of  the 
eridenoe  MpBinst  him  is  thna  stated  in  the  '  Ubel,'  or  inaiotment.  ^  And  when 
his  fathera  dead  body  was  sighted  and  inspected  br  chinugeons,  and  the 
clear  and  eyident  signs  of  the  mnrder  had  appeured,  the  body  was  sewed  np. 
and  most  carefully  deaned,  and  his  nearest  relations  and  friends  were  desiiea 
to  Uft  his  body  to  the  ooflln ;  and  accordingly,  James  Bow,  mert^and  (who 
was  in  Bdinbunrh  in  the  time  of  the  murder],  haying  lifted  the  left  side  of 
EKr  James  his  nead  and  shoulder,  and  the  aaid  FuHp  the  right  side,  Us 
lather's  body,  though  carefully  cleaned,  as  said  is,  so  as  the  least  blood  was 
not  on  it,  did  (accordinff  to  God's  usual  method  of  discovering  murders)  blood 
•fresh  upon  mm,  and  defiled  all  his  hands,  which  struck  mm  with  such  a 
terror,  that  he  immediately  let  his  lather's  head  and  body  fall  with  yiolence, 
and  fled  from  the  body,  and  in  consternation  and  confusion  cried,  "  Ixnrd,  haye 
mercy  upon  me  1 "  and  bowed  himself  down  over  a  seat  in  the  diurch  {where 
the  coxp  were  inspected),  wiping  his  father's  innocent  Uood  off  his  own 
murderug  hands  upon  his  deaths?  To  this  his  oounsd  re^ed,  that '  this  is 
but  a  superstitious  obserration,  without  any  ground  either  m  law  or  reason ; 
and  OarpBoyius  relates  that  several  persons  upon  that  ground  had  been  un- 
justly challenged.'  It  was,  however^  insisted  on  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
eyidence,  not  as  a  merely  sinyilar  circumstance,  but  as  a  miraculous  inter- 
position of  Froyidence ;  and  it  was  thus  animadverted  upon  by  Sir  Qeorm 
Mackenzie,  the  king's  oounsd,  in  his  ohaige  to  the  jury.     'But  they,  fuUy 


persuaded  that  Sir  James  was  murdered  bv  his  own  son,  sent  out  some 
ddnugeons  and  friends,  who,  having  raised  the  bodv,  did  see  it  bleed  mir- 
aouloiuly  upon  his  touching  it ;  in  which  God  Almighty  Himself  was  pleased 


to  bear  a  uiare  in  the  testimonies  we  produce ;  that  Divine  power,  whidi 
makes  the  blood  circulate  during  life,  has  ofttimes,  in  all  nations,  opened  a 
panage  to  it  after  death  upon  sndi  occasions,  but  most  in  this  case.' 


Non  48.— SKimnms'  Tabos,  p.  278 

'Thd  Skinners'  Yard,'  aaya  Mr.  Morrison,  'is  still  in  the  possoarion  of  that 
fraternity,  and  is  applied  to  the  purpose  whidi  its  name  implies.  Prior  to  the 
time  of  uie  peaceable  Robert,  it  was  the  courtyard  of  the  castle.    Put  of  the 

Kte  whidi  opened  from  the  town  to  the  drawbridge  of  the  castle  is  still  to 
seen,  as  well  as  some  traces  of  the  foundation  of  the  keep  or  donjon,  and 
of  the  towers  which  surrounded  the  castle-yard.  The  Cuifew  Bow,  whidi 
now  incloses  the  Skinners'  Turd,  at  that  time  formed  the  avenue  or  street 
leading  from  the  ncMrthem  part  of  the  town  to  the  Dominican  monastery.' 


Noa  44.— Babl  or  Ebbol'b  LoDonros,  p.  278 

*Th»  Oonstable's,  or  Barl  of  Brrora  lodgings,'  aavs  Mr.  Morrison,  'stood 
near  the  south  end  of  the  Watergate,  the  quarter  of  the  town  in  whidi  most 
of  the  houses  of  the  nobility  were  placed,  amidst  ffardens  which  extended  to 
the  wall  of  the  dij  adjoining  the  nver.  The  lamilies  of  the  Have  had  many 
ridi  posseedons  m  the  neighbomrhood,  and  other  rendences  In  the  town 
beddes  that  commonly  known  as  the  Constable's  Lodginfira  Some  of  these 
subsequently  passed,  along  with  a  oonnderable  portion  m  the  carw,  to  the 
Butbven  or  Gowrie  ftunily.  The  last  of  those  noble  reddenoes  in  Perth  which 
retained  any  part  of  its  former  magnifioenoe  (and  on  that  account  styled  the 
PkUaoe)  was  tLe  celebrated  Gowrie  House,  which  was  nearly  entire  in  1805, 
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bat  of  whioh  not  a  vestige  now  remaini.  On  the  oonfiMAtion  of  the  Gowrio 
estates,  it  merged  into  the  pnblio  property  of  the  town,  and  in  1746  was 
presented  by  the  magisfcrates  to  the  Duke  off  Comberland.  His  Boya]  High- 
nen,  on  reoeiving  this  mark  of  the  attachment  or  serrility  of  the  Perth  mlus, 
asked,  with  saroastio  nonehalanoe,  ''  If  the  pioM  <ifgro¥Md  oaUed  the  Garse  of 
Qowrie  went  along  with  it  f " ' 


NOTB  45.— SUBTIVAL  AFTER  HaNOINO,  p.  292 

An  incident  precisely  similar  to  that  in  the  tert  actoally  oocorred  within 
the  present  oantory  at  Oxford,  in  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  underwent 
the  ust  sentence  of  the  law  for  ohild-mnrder.  A  learned  professor  of  that 
nnirersity  has  published  an  account  of  his  conYersation  with  the  girl  after  her 
recovery. 

Note  4d.— Lms  of  Old  Makxb,  p.  296 

These  lines  are  still  extant  in  the  ruinous  house  of  an  abbot,  and  are  said 
to  be  allusiTe  to  the  holy  man  having  kept  a  muitresB.  [The  house  alluded  to 
is  Abbot's  House,  in  May  Gate,  DniSennline.] 


NOTI  47.— HiMRY  Wabdlaw,  p.  901 

Msstere  Henry  of  Wardlaw 
That  like  til  vertew  ww  to  diaw, 
Ghantoore  tliat  thne  of  Glssgu, 
Oommendit  of  slkyn  vertew. 
The  Fape  bad  In  affectioime, 
Balth  for  his  flune  snd  his  resowne. 

■  •  ■  ■  • 

Sua  be  this  reaown  spedale 
Of  the  threttend  Bonet  Fspe, 
This  Hastere  Hemy  wee  Blschape 
Of  Sanct  Andrewis  with  honoore. 
Of  eanone  he  wes  then  doctonre. 

WfniUmn,  bk.  ix.  chap.  S8. 


Nora  48.— TnnMGAK,  p.  807 

Tine-egan,  or  neidfyre,  i.e.  forced  fire.  All  the  fires  in  the  house  being' 
extinguished,  two  men  produced  a  flame  of  potent  virtue  by  the  friction  of 
wood.  This  charm  was  used,  within  the  memory  of  living  persons,  in  the 
Hebrides,  in  cases  of  murrain  among  cattle. 


Note  40.— Mohb  ab  Chat,  p.  810 

Mohr  ar  Ghat,  t.e.  The  Great  Oat.  The  county  of  Osithnwi  is  supposed  to 
have  its  name  from  Teutonic  settlers  of  the  race  of  the  CoMt,  and  henidry  has 
not  neglected  so  fair  an  occasion  for  that  species  of  painted  punning  in  whioh 
she  used  to  delight.  *  Touch  not  the  cat  but  a  glove,'  is  the  motto  of  Ifao- 
kintosh,  alluding  to  his  crest,  which,  as  with  most  of  the  now  scattered  septs 
of  the  old  Clan  Chattan,  is  the  mountain  cat 
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Nor  60.— MaoKat's  Ooubtbt,  p.  811 

Their  temtor7,  oommoiily  oalled,  after  the  chief  of  the  MadKayB,  *  Lord 
Beay's  oonntry,'  has  lately  paned  into  the  pooDOMion  of  the  noble  family  of 
Stafford-Sutherland. 

Nora  51.— Lakb  Islands,  p.  818 

Tlie  aecnrity  no  lees  than  the  beauty  of  the  ritoations  led  to  the  choiae  of 
these  lake  islands  for  religions  establishments.    Those  in  the  Highlands  were 

Sinerallv  of  a  lowly  cfaaraoter,  and  in  manv  of  them  the  monastio  orders  were 
leratea,  and  the  rites  of  the  Romish  Chnroh  observed,  long  after  the  Re- 
formation had  swept  both  'the  rooks  and  their  nests'  ont  of  the  Lowlands. 
The  i>riory  on  Looh  Tay  was  founded  by  Alexander  L,  and  the  care  of  it 
oommittea  to  a  small  body  of  monks ;  bat  the  last  residents  in  it  were  tluee 
nuns,  who,  when  they  did  emerge  into  society,  seemed  determined  to  enjoy 
it  in  its  most  oompUcated  and  noisy  state,  for  tney  came  out  only  onoe  a-year, 
and  that  to  a  markei  at  Kenmore.  Henoe  that  fair  is  still  called  '  Fiell  na 
m*hau  maomb,'  or  Holy  Woman's  Market. 


Nora  52.— DiAfiii^  p.  820 

A  Tory  ancient  custom,  which  consists  in  going  three  times  round  the  body 
of  a  dead  or  Uving  person,  imploring  blessings  upon  him.  The  deasil  must 
be  performed  sunwavs,  that  is,  bv  moying  from  right  to  lefL  If  misfortune  is 
impreoated,  the  parfy  movee  witnershins  (German,  widermu),  that  is,  agwintt 
tkt  ntii,  from  left  to  right. 

Nora  58.— Hiohlaud  Fuiviral  OiBiMOifm,  p.  820 

Tlie  installation,  the  marriage,  and  the  funeral  of  a  chieftain  were  the 
three  periods  of  his  course  obMrred  with  the  highest  ceremony  by  all  the 
dan.  The  latter  was  perhaps  the  most  im|>oeing  of  the  three  spectacles,  from 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  the  thrilling  effect  produced  by  the  ooro- 
naob,  sung  by  hundreds  of  yoices,  its  melancholy  notes  undulating  through 
the  yalleys  or  reverberating  among  the  hills.  All  these  observanceearefadinff 
away,  and  the  occasional  attempt  at  a  gathering  for  the  funeial  of  a  chia 
now  rssembles  the  dying  note  of  the  coronach,  faintly  echoed  for  the  last 
time  among  the  rocks. 

Nora  54.— Oradt  dboffino  nno  Pbibon,  p.  879 

Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie  having  irritated  William  Dooglas, 
liOrd  of  Galloway,  bv  obtaining  the  sheriffsmp  of  Teviotdale,  which  the 
haughl^  baron  oonsiaered  due  to  himself,  was  smrprised  in  Hawick  while 
exercising  his  office,  and  confined  in  Hermitage  Castle  until  he  died  of  fsmine 
in  June  LJiily]  1842.  JDavid  Hume  of]  Gocbcroft  [J7o«te  rf  DaugUu,  voL  L 
p.  189,  ea.  174S]  mentions  the  droamstance  of  the  grain  dropping  from  the 
oom-loft. 

Nora  66.— ICiLK-BOWiB,  p.  880 

«.«.  A  small  milk-paiL  One  of  the  sweetest  oouplets  in  H^  OetUU  Skqtherd 
[Act  ii.  so.  4]  is — 

To  bear  the  tnllk-bowle  nse  pain  was  to  me, 
When  I  at  the  bughtliig  forgather'd  wl'  thee. 
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Nora  50i— BBD-HAim,  p. 

Mr.  Morriaon  mjB  i  ' The  case  of  a  penon  taken  "red-hand  **  hjttue  magis- 
trates of  Perth  and  immediately  ezeonted  ivas  the  main  oause  <k  the  power 
of  trying  cases  of  Ufe  and  deatn  being  taken  from  them  and  from  afl  sub- 
ordinate jndioatoriea.  A  yoimg  "Knglish  olfioer  connected  with  some  funilies 
of  rank  and  inftoenoe,  who  was  stationed  with  a  recmiting  party  at  Perth, 
had  become  enamonred  of  a  lady  there,  so  yonng  as  still  to  be  nnder  the 
tuition  of  a  dancing-master.  Her  admirer  was  in  the  habit  of  following  her 
hito  the  school,  to  ue  great  annovanoe  of  the  teacher,  who,  on  occasion  of  a 
ball  giTen  in  his  class-room  in  the  Kiiksate^  statioiMd  himself  at  the  door, 
detennined  to  resist  the  entrance  of  the  raicer,  on  account  of  the  scandal  to 
which  his  Tialts  had  ^ren  rise.  The  officer  came  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  and 
a  scuffle  ensued,  which  at  last  bore  so  threatening  an  as^teot,  that  the  poor 
dancing-master  fled  through  the  pasMge,  or  "  dose/'  as  it  is  called,  by  which 
there  was  access  to  the  street.  He  was  pursued  by  the  officer  with  his  drawn 
sword,  and  was  run  through  the  body  ere  he  could  reach  the  street,  where 
the  crowd  usually  assembled  on  such  occasions  might  hare  protected  him. 
The  officer  was  instantly  apprehended^  and  ezeouted,  it  is  understood,  even 
without  any  form  of  trial ;  at  least  there  is  no  notice  of  it  in  any  of  the 
records  where  it  would  with  most  probability  haTO  been  entered.  But  the 
sword  is  still  in  the  possessbn  of  a  ffentleman  whose  ancestors  held  official 
situations  in  the  town  at  the  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  murder  and 
of  the  execution  haTe  been  handed  down  with  great  minuteness  and  araarent 
truth  of  description  fhnn  father  to  son.  It  was  immediately  afterwards  that 
the  power  of  the  dvio  magistrates  in  matters  criminal  was  abridged,  it  is 
thought  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  friends  of  tiiis  young  officer.* 


Nora  57.— HouoHiCAiraTABSBy  p.  898 

'This place,  twice  referred  to  in  the  course  of  our  story  as  hatefrd  to  the 
HigManders,  Uee  near  the  Stare  dam,  a  collection  of  waters  in  a  Tery  desolate 
hoUow  between  the  HUl  of  Bimam  and  the  road  from  Ptorth  to  Dunkeld.  The 
eerieness  of  the  place  is  indescribable,  and  is  rendered  yet  more  striking  fh>m 
its  being  within  a  furlonjg  of  one  of  the  loTeliest  and  richest  scenes  in  ScotlMid 
— the  north-west  opening  of  Strathmore.  The  "dam"  has  been  nearly 
drained  within  these  few  years,  but  the  miserable  patches  of  sickly  com 
which  have  with  vast  labour  and  cost  been  obtained  look  still  more  mehmoholy 
than  the  solitary  tarn  which  the  barren  earth  seems  to  have  drunk  np.  l%e 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  fitted  it  for  being  tiie  scene  of  the  trial  and  pumsh- 
ment  of  one  of  the  most  notorious  bands  of  thieves  and  outlaws  that  ever  laid 
the  Low  Country  under  contribution.  Buthyen,  the  sheriff,  is  said  to  have 
held  his  court  on  a  rising  ground  to  the  north,  still  called  the  Court-hill ;  and 
there  were  lately,  or  there  still  may  be,  at  the  east  end  oi  the  Boch-in-roy 
wood,  some  oaks  on  which  the  Highlanders  were  himg,  and  which  long  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Hanged-men's-trees.  Hie  hideous  appearance  ot  the  Dodies 
hangring  in  chains  gave  the  place  a  name  which  to  this  day  grates  on  the  ear 
of  a  Ceit'^MoBRiBON. 


NoiB  58.-~Gabden8  of  thb  DoMmcABB,  p.  408 

*  The  gardens  of  the  Dominicans  surrounded  the  monastery  on  all  sides, 
and  were  of  great  extent  and  beauty.  Part  of  them  immediately  adjoined 
the  North  Inch,  and  covered  all  that  space  of  ground  now  occuDied  by  AthoD 
Place,  the  Crescent,  and  Boae  Terrace,  besides  a  consideiable  extent  of 
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noand  to  the  ivwt  and  south,  still  known  by  tho  name  of  the  Blaokfrian. 
On  a  part  of  these  grounds  oyerlooking  the  North  Inch,  probably  near  the 
south  end  of  the  Terrace,  a  richly  deoorated  summer-honse  stood,  which  is 
fre(|nently  mentioned  in  old  wntings  as  the  Oilten  Arbour.  Tnm  the  bal- 
conies of  this  edifice  King  Bobert  is  supposed  to  have  witnessed  the  confliotof 
the  dans.  What  the  peculiar  forms,  construction,  or  ornaments  of  this  build- 
ing were,  which  gained  for  at  this  title,  is  not  eren  hinted  at  by  any  of  the 
load  chroniclers.  It  may  be  mentioned,  howerer,  although  it  is  a  matter  of 
mere  tradition,  that  the  ornaments  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Monks'  Tower  (a 
circular  watch-tower  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  town)  were  said  to  have 
been  copied  from  those  on  the  Gilten  Arbour,  by  orders  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Gowrie,  at  the  corner  of  whose  garden  the  Monks'  Tower  stood.  This  tower 
was  taken  down  at  the  same  time  with  Gowrie  House,  and  many  yet  remember 
the  general  appearance  of  the  paintings  on  the  ceiling,  yet  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  occuired  to  any  one  to  bare  hM  them  copied.  They  were  allegorical 
and  asLnimiuucal,  representing  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  seasons,  the  sodiac, 
and  other  subjects  common^aoe  enough ;  yet  even  tiie  surmise  that  they 
might  have  been  corned  from  others  stul  more  ancient,  if  it  could  not  save 
them  from  destruction,  should  have  entitled  them  to  a  greater  share  than 
they  seem  to  have  poassssed  of  the  notice  of  their  contemporaries.  The 
patience  with  which  tiie  antiquaries  of  Perth  have  submitted  to  the  removal 
(in  manv  cases  the  wanton  and  useless  removal)  of  ti^e  historical  monuments 
with  which  they  were  at   one  time   surrounded  is  truly  wonderful  t' — 

MOBKESON. 

Non  60.— The  Bl^ok  Ohahtkb,  p.  421 

The  prsMnt  [in  18811  Oluny  MaoPheraon,  chief  of  his  oilatt,  is  In  possosiiop 
of  this  ancient  trophy  of  their  presence  at  the  North  Inch.  Another  account 
of  it  is  given  by  a  tradition,  which  says,  that  an  aerial  minstrel  appeared  over 
the  heiuls  of  uie  dan  Chattan.  and,  having  played  some  wild  strains,  let  the 
instrument  drop  from  his  hand.  Beinf  made  of  glass,  it  was  broken  by  the 
foil,  ezoeptinff  only  the  chanter,  which,  as  usuaL  was  of  lignum  vitn.  The 
MaoPherson  piper  secured  this  enchanted  pipe,  ana  the  poossssion  of  it  is  still 
considered  aa  eosoiing  the  prosperity  of  the  clan. 


Non  60.— Combat  on  thb  Nobth  Inch,  p.  425 

The  reader  may  be  amused  with  the  account  of  this  onslaught  in  Boeoe 
[bk.  xri.  chap.  9],  as  translated  by  BeUenden : — 

At  this  time,  mekn  of  sll  the  north  of  Sootlaad  wu  hevsly  trabllt  be  two  dsnnJs  of 
Irsmen.  luunit  Olankayis  and  Olenquhattsnls,  inyading  the  cuntre,  be  thair  weris, 
with  itband  slaachter  and  relf.  At  last,  it  was  appointit  Mtwlz  the  beidis-men  of  thir 
two  dsDnls,  be  avlse  of  the  Brlls  of  Mnmy  and  Gxawftird,  that  zzz  of  the  prindpaU 
men  of  the  ia  den  sal  enm.  with  othir  xzz  of  the  tothir  daD,anmyit  in  thair  best  avise, 
and  sail  convene  afore  the  nng  at  Perth,  for  decision  of  al  pleis,  and  focht  with  sehaip 
swerdls  to  the  deith,  bat  ony  hamee ;  and  tiiat  clan  gnhare  ttie  vlctoiy  sncoedit  to 
have  perpetoall  empire  above  the  tothir.  Baith  thir  cianiiis,  alaid  of  this  condition, 
come  to  the  North  InchcL  beside  Perth,  with  Jngis  set  in  acaJIkldia,  to  discos  the  veilte. 
Ane  of  thir  dannis  wantit  ane  msn  to  perftimis  fiirth  the  nowmer,  and  wagit  ane  oarll, 
for  money,  to  debait  thair  actioon,  howbeit  this  man  pertenlt  na  thing  to  thaim  In 
hlad  nor  kindnea.  Thir  two  olannia  stode  anraylt  with  gret  hatrent  aganii  othir ;  and. 
he  soand  of  tnxmpet,  mechit  togidder,  takand  na  respect  to  thair  womidia,  sa  that 
thay  mieht  diitroy  thair  ennlmes ;  and  flraeht  in  this  maner  lang,  with  nnoertane 
victory :  qohen  ane  fol,  ane  othir  was  pot  in  his  rowme.  At  laat,  the  Olankayis  war 
al  slane  except  ane,  that  swam  throw  the  watter  of  Tay.  Of  Olenqubattannis  was  left 
xi  perMuis  on  live ;  hot  thay  war  sa  hurt,  that  thay  micbt  noeht  hald  thair  swsrdis  in 
thair  handis.    This  debait  was  fka  the  incarnation,  mocoxovi  yeris. 
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61.~I>IATR  or  BOTBBATi  p.  429 

The  death  of  the  Doke  of  Bothnj  is  not  aooompanied  with  the  oirmmi- 
stanoee  detailed  by  later  writen  in  Wyntoon.  Th&  ChroniGler  of  Loehleveo 
■ays  simply : — 

A  thonsaad  fours  hondyr  ysris  snd  twa, 

Ah  befors  ss  ye  herd  dons 

Oure  lord  the  kingis  eldest  sone, 

Buete  and  vertuoos,  yong  sod  fldr, 

And  his  nersst  laaehnQ  ayr, 

Honest,  habO,  and  avenand, 

Oore  lord,  onre  prynee,  tn  sil  plssand, 

Oonnsod  into  IsttaFstore, 

A  seymlj  psrsone  in  statare^ 

Sehir  Davy  Doke  of  Bothsay, 

Of  Msrche  the  seryn  and  twenty  dsy 

Yauld  his  saule  tU  his  Oreatoare, 

His  con  til  hsllowlt  sepoltors. 

In  Londoris  his  body  lyis» 

His  spizits  intU  FSiadys. 

Bk.  iz.  ohap.  »L 

The  Continiiator  of  Fordun  is  far  more  particolaj^  and,  thondi  he  does 
not  positively  pronounce  on  the  ffoilt  of  Albany,  says  jab.  zv.  cap.  12]  enough 
to  snow  that,  when  he  wrote,  the  suspicion  against  him  was  univenal,  and 
that  Sir  John  Bamomy  was  generally  oonsidei«d  as  having  followed  the  dark 
and  double  oourse  ascribed  to  him  in  the  noveL 

Anno  Domini  miUeslmo  qoadilngentesimo  nrimo,  oblit  oohimna  enclsslia  robnstis- 
slma.  vsa  eloqnentiiB.  et  thesaurus  sdsn tin,  ac  defensor  catholics  fldel.  dominns  Waltems 
Treyi,  episoopns  S.  Andren ;  et  etlsm  Domina  AnabeUa  regina  apaa  Howism  deeesstt. 
et  sepolta  est  in  Donftomlyne.  Hi  enlm  duo^  dnm  vlverent,  nononm  qussi  ngn 
exaltabant;  videlicet,  prinoipes  et  magnates  in  disoordiam  oondtatos  ad  ooncordiam 
revocantes,  alienigenss  et  extianeos  egrecdi  sosceptantes  et  convivantes,  ac  munifloA 
dimlssos  hetifloantea  Unde  quasi  proverDiallter  tunc  dictum  exntltlt,  qu6d  mortals 
reginA  ScotlflB,  comlte  de  Douglas,  et  episoopo  Sancti  AndrMB,  ablit  decus.  recesslt 
honor,  et  honestas  obllt  Scotln.  Bodem  anno  quarts  mortaUtas  ezstftit  m  regna 
Paulo  ante  dominns  rez  in  eonsQio  deputavit  certos  eonsiUaitos,  vslentes  taarones  et 
milites,  Juntos  ad  regendum  et  oonsilisndum,  Dominom  David  Btewart,  duoem  Both- 
saiensem,  oomitem  de  Carrik,  et  principem  regni,  quia  videbatur  regi  et  oonaHio  quM 
immisceoat  se  snpltks  eflmnatls  lusibus  et  leviorfbus  ludioiis ;  propter  quod  et  ipse 
eonsillo  astrictus  sanlorl,  Jnravlt  se  regimini  eorum  et  oonsilio  oonformare.  Bed  moitoA 
regint  ipsius  nobili  matre,  qun  eum  in  mnltis  refrnnabat,  tanquam  laqueus  oontritos 
fbisset,  spenivit  se  Uberstum,  et,  spreto  proborum  oonsilio.  denuo  in  priori  levitate  se 
totnm  dedit  Propter  quod  oonBillum  procerum  sibi  sssignatom  qmtabit  se  xtgL  et 
si  voluisset,  non  tamen  posse  se  eum  ad  gravltatem  monun  fleadsse  attestatnr.  unde 
rex  impotens  et  decrepltus  scripsit  firatri  suo  duel  Albsnict.  subematori  rsgni,  ut 
arrestaretur,  et  ad  tempus  custodis  deputarotur,  donee  virgi  olsclpUns  casugatos, 
■etpsum  melliils  oognoaceret  Kon  enim  oeculatur  filium  pater,  sed  aUquando  castigat. 
Sea  quod  rez  proposult  ad  fllii  emendam,  tendit  ei  ad  nozam.  Nam  uterque  biO^ns 
UtenB  regalie  ad  raberaatorem  de  Ikoto  ostendit.  se  inoentorem  et  instigatorem  ng\  ut 
taliter  demaadaret,  quod  honori  alterius  obviaret,  sicut  em)«rienti&  ezitus  rei  patemoit. 
Domini  enim  Wlllelmns  Lindesay  de  Bossy  et  Johannes  Bemorgeney  milices,  regis 
Ikmiliares  et  oonslliarii,  nuncli  et  portatores  erant  liteiaruu  regis  gubematori :  qulque 
etiam,  ut  dlcitur,  dud  Kothsaienu  prttte  suggesserunt,  ut,  post  obftum  eplsoopi  Suioll 
Andren,  eastrum  suum  ad  usum  regis,  quonsque  novus  episcopus  instituoetur,  red- 

nt  et  servaret ;  qniaue  ipsum  ducem,  nihil  mall  pmmealtatum,  ad  eastrum  Sancti 
rete  eimpliciter,  et  cum  moderata  flunilia,  equitantem,  inter  villam  de  Kldl  et 
Btratyrum  arrostaveruTit,  et  per  potentlam  eundem  ducem  ad  ipsum  eastrum  Sancti 
Andren,  sibi  ad  deliberandum  palatum,  induzerunt^  et  ibidem  m  custodia  tenuemnt, 

aoousque  duz  Albania  cum  suo  oonsilio  apud  Culros  tento,  quid  de  eo  fkcerent^ 
eliberavemnt.  Qui  quidem  duz  Albanin,  cum  domino  Aitmibaldo  U.  comlte  de 
Douglas,  manu  viuidA  ipsum  ad  turrim  de  Faulkland,  Jumento  impositum  et  nueeto 
oolloblo  chlamidatum  tranevexerunt ;  ubi  in  quadam  honesta  camenua  eum  servandum 
deputaverunU  In  qua  tarn  diu  custoditus,  scUicet  per  Joliannom  Selkirk  et  Johannem 
Wrycht,  donee  dysenterlA,  sive,  ut  alii  volunt^  Ikune  tabefitctos^  flnem  vlts  dedit  vQ. 
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KftL  Aprilii,  In  vigOSft  Fnebtt,  Mr6,  ai?e  in  die  Vwai6bm  nmmo  munb,  et  iepnltoi  Mt 
in  Lonoorii.  PnemiMoi  T8r6  Johannas  Bamargener  tain  prineipl,  qoim  domino  regl, 
ent  ooulUarlns,  andu  aplrita,  et  pionnndatione  eioqn«ntteimnfl,  ao  in  ardnia  canals 
poroloentor  T^aiBy  et  caondiena  dlaeiitbnimaa ;  qni,  nt  dlcitnr,  ante  hmc  sogKeMit  ipai 
principi  dnci  Bomaaienai,  nt  patranm  ninm  dnoem  Albania  arreataret^  et,  qnaltoonqoa 
oocadone  naeU,  staUm  de  medio  toUezet;  qaod  Ikcere  omnino  prmoepa  lefataTtt 
latnd  attendena  milea,  malitlaB  niB  fnUsine  occaoatoa,  k  ooeptla  aealatere  neqnlTlti 
h^jnamodl  labe  attachlatna :  quia,  nt  ait  GnrraoatomnB, '  Ooenseri  omnino  neqnit  animna 
pn^A  eemel  voluntate  vitiataa.'  Bt  Ideo,  vioe  TeraA,  pallium  in  altenxm  hnmernm  eon- 
yertena.  hoe  idem  maleficinm  dueam  Aloanin  de  nepote  ano  dnoe  Bothaaianai  ikoera 
inatmzit ;  aliia  line  iUlo,  nt  aaaernit,  dnx  Botfaaaienna  de  ipao  ilnem  fiustoma  ftilaaet. 
Dletna  inanper  Dominna  WiUehnna  Undeaay  omm  ipao  Johanna  Bemocgeney  in  eandem 
aententiam  fortA  oonaentlTit,  pro  eo  qndd  dletna  dnx  RothaaJenala  aororem  ipaina 
Domini  WiUeiml  Bnjphemiam  ob  Lindeaay  affidavit,  aed  per  aequentia  aliarmn  matri- 
monia  attemptata,  aicnt  et  illiam  oomltia  IfarohiA,  aic  eandem  lepndiavitb  Ipae  enlm, 
nt  Mtlmo,  eat  ille  DaTid,  de  qno  Tatea  de  Breclyngton  aio  Tatidnataa  eat,  dicena ; 

Faalletor  aeatia  David  Inzoria  ftatia, 
Qa6d  tenet  nzoraa  nxore  anA  maliorea, 
Deffloiflnt  nraraa  zQgalea,  perdet  honona. 

FwaHo  ante  captlemem  suam  appamlt  mlmUUa  oometea^  emittena  ez  ae  radioa  cilnltoa 
ad  aqnilonem  tendentes.  Ad  qnam  viaendmn,  cbm  primd  appareret,  anodam  veapera 
in  caatro  de  Edinburgh  onm  aliia  ipae  dnx  aecadena.  fertor  ipanm  aio  de  atella  dJa* 
aamiaae,  dicena ;  *  Ut  i  mathematids  andivi,  hi^namoal  oometea,  etm  appaiet,  aignat 
mcntem  vel  mntationem  alioi^oa  prlndpla,  vel  alici^na  patri»  deatmotionem.'  Xt  aio 
evenit  nt  pradixit.  Nam,  dnoe  capto,  atattm  in  pn^Jaomtem  materiam,  aicnt  Dens 
▼olnit,  radlt  atella.  In  hoe  potolt  fate  dnx  Sibylks  prophetiaan  oompaxarl,  de  qna  ale 
loqnltnr  Clandianna : 

Miror,  cor  aliia  qn»  Ikta  pandere  aolea. 
Ad  propriam  (uadem  cnoa  Sibylla  taoea. 

The  DoriatiTe  of  Boeoe  attaohes  murder  diatinctlv  to  Albany.  After 
mentioDinff  the  death  of  Queen  Annabella  Dnmmiond,  he  thus  prooeoda  [bk. 
xvL  ohap»  i3] : — 

Be  qnhaia  deith,  anoeadlt  gret  diapleaeir  to  hir  aon,  David,  Duk  of  Botheaay :  fbr, 
during  nir  life,  he  wee  haldln  in  virtewa  and  honeat  occnpatioun ;  eftfr  hir  deith,  he 
began  to  rage  in  all  maner  of  inaolenoe,  and  fblyeit  Virginia,  matronia,  and  nunnia,  be 
hia  nnbridlOit  luat.  At  hwt.  King  Bobert.  informit  of  hU  young  and  inaolent  manetia, 
aend  letteria  to  hia  hrothin  the  Duke  of  Albany,  to  intertene  hia  aaid  aon,  the  Duk  of 
Botheaay,  and  to  leir  him  honeat  and  dvlll  manerla.  The  Duk  of  Albany,  glaid  of  thir 
ivritinglB,  tuk  the  Duk  of  Botheaay  betwix  Dunde  and  Sanct  Androla,  and  broeht  him 
to  Falkland,  and  incloait  him  in  the  tour  thairof,  hut  onv  melt  or  drink.  It  ia  aald, 
ane  woman,  havand  oommiaeratioun  on  thia  Duk,  leit  meill  fldl  donn  throw  the  lofUa  <h 
the  toure,  be  quhiUda  hia  life  wea  oertane  dayia  savlt.  Thia  woman,  fira  it  wea 
knawln.  wea  put  to  deith.  On  the  aame  maner,  ane  othir  woman  gaif  him  milk  of  hir 
paup,  tnrow  ane  lang  raid ;  and  wea  alane  with  gret  cruelte,  fra  it  wea  knawin.  Ulan 
wea  tiie  Duke  deatitute  of  all  mortall  aupplie :  and  broeht,  finalie,  to  aa  miaerable  and 
hungry  appetite,  that  he  eit,  nocht  allanerlie  the  filth  of  Ihe  toure  quhare  he  wea,  hot 
hia  awin  Angaria,  to  hia  gret  marterdome.  Hia  body  wea  bery^  in  Lnndoria,  and 
klthit  miiakliB  many  yerla  efUr ;  ouhil,  at  laat.  King  Jamea  the  Ptrat  begiui  to  pnnia 
hia  alayaria,  and  fta  that  time  fturtn  the  miraelia  eeiaait. 

The  remiasion  which  Albanv  and  Douglas  afterwarda  reoeived  at  the  hands 
of  Bobert  III.  was  first  printea  byliord  Sailes,  and  is  as  follows: — 

Bobertna,  Dd  gratiA,  rax  Bootonun,  unlversla,  ad  quorum  notitiam  pnesentes 
litene  pervenerlnt,  aalnton  in  Domino  aempitemam— Oum  nuper  eariadmi  nobia, 
Bobertna  AlbaniiB  Dux,  Oomea  de  Fife  et  de  Menteth,  frater  noater  germanna.  et 
Archibaldna  Gomea  de  Douglas,  et  Dominna  Galwidin,  fliiua  noater  aecunaum 
lesem,  ratione  fili«  noaUv  quam  duxit  in  uxorem,  pracailaaimum  fllium  noatrum 
prunogenltum  David,  quondam  Ducem  Bothaaye  ac  Oomitem  de  CSarrick  et  AtholisB, 
capi  feoemnt,  et  peraonaliter  arrestarl,  et  in  caatro  Sanctl  AndresB  primo  cnstodiil, 
ddndeque  apud  Fauoland  in  cuatodia  detineri,  ubl  ab  hac  luce,  divinA  providentiA,  et 
non  aliter,  migraaae  dlji^ioadtur.  Quibua  oomparentibua  coram  nobia,  in  ooncuio 
noatro  genenJi  apud  Ediubuiigh,  dedmo  aexto  die  menaia  Mail,  anno  Domini  miUeaimo 
quadringenteaimo  aeenndo^  indioato,  et  nonnnUia  diehua  ccmtinuato,  et  anper  hoc 
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lnteRO0itl8  oz  offlfltoamteowgril,  liyeieanwiig,  hnJmaiodl  cqytkmam,  irertitionMn, 
nuntem,  vt  saperiiu  Mt  ezpramim,  conflteptM,  <»ium  ipiot  ad  hoc  moTentoB,  pro 

SabUoa,  at  useraenmt,  atOmte  •rotentas,  In  pnaientla  nottim  awlgnfhTmt.  qiuw  mm 
ludmiis  pnesentlbiii  inaarendM,  et  oz  caiu^  Hablti  deisde  saper  lioo  dtUgentl  in- 
quialtlona,  ooniidemtiB  omnllmi  et  ■ingiiHa  in  hac  parte  oonsldaiandis,  hi\)cimodl 
caaaain  tangentlbniL  et  matnii  deUberatlone  ooncflii  noatii  pmhabitA  diaooaaia,  pneno- 
tatoa  Robertnm  fratrem  noatnun  gennannm,  ArohilialdamqQe  lUiiun  noatnun  aeonn- 
dam  joia,  et  eoram  in  hao  parte  partioipea  qnoaoonqoe,  vis.  aireatatona,  detninea, 
ooatodes,  eonsQlarioa,  et  omnes  alioa  cooaiUam,  TJklelioet»  anziUam,  Tel  ttronm  etadem 
pamatantoa,  elTe  eoram  Jnaaam  aat  mandatam  qaalitereanqae  exBeqaentee,  exeoaatoa 
nabemoB ;  neonon  et  ipaoa,  et  eoram  qoemllbot,  a  orimine  Iibmb  nu^eatatia  noatna,  val 
alio  qnooonqoe  orimine,  oolpa.  i^Jaiia,  ranoorep  et  MRnaa.  qoa  ela  oocaalone  pramia- 
aoram  imputari  poaaent  qoaliteroanqae.  in  dicto  oonaiUo  noatro  palam  et  pablio^ 
dedamvlmaa,  pronanciavimna,  et  diiBnlTimaa,  tenoreqoe  prsaentiam  dedaramoa,  pto- 
nnnciamaa,  et  per  hano  difflnitiTam  noatiam  aantentlam  dilBnimaa,  innoeantea,  in- 
nozioa,  ineolpabilea,  qoietoa,  llberoa.  et  immonea,  penttaa  et  omnimodo.  Bt  at  qoam 
ocmtra  ipaoa,  ai^e  eoram  aliqaem,  ant  aliqnam  Tel  aUqaoa,  in  boo  fheto  qnalitarannqae 
partioipea,  vel  eia  qoomooollbet  adhnrentea,  indignatlonem,  iiam,  xanoorem,  toI 
oflteiaionenL  oonoepimoa  qaaliteroanqaej  iUoa  promlo  moto,  ez  oerta  aolentia,  et  etiam 
ez  deUbemtione  oonoilil  noatri  Jam  dictt,  ^""»"*'""«,  remoTemoa,  et  adnnHatoa 
Yolnmna  haberi,  in  perpetaom.  Qnare  omniboa  et  ainffoUa  aabdltia  noatzla,  ei^aaoan- 
que  atat6a  ant  condltumia  ezatiterint,  diatrioti  prMstpimna  et  maiwiamna,  qaatenoa 
anpe  dlotia  Roberto  et  Arohibaldo,  eoramqae  in  noc  laoto  partldpibna.  oonaentientt* 
baa.  aea  adhaBxentibaa,  at  pmnittitur,  verbo  non  detnhent,  neqae  fkoto,  neo  oontni 
eoadem  marmnrent  ooalitercanoae,  onde  poaait  eoram  bona  fltma  bedi,  vel  aUquod 
paaqjadiciam  genexan.  aab  omni  poena  qoas  ezlnde  eompefeare  poterit,  qnomodoiibot 
naojore.  Datam,  aao  teatimonio  maoni  aiailU  noatri,  in  roooaaterfo  Saaoto  Crncia  da 
BdiniNugb,  Tioeaimo  die  manaia  Mail  pranietl,  anno  Domini  millealmo  qoadilngen- 
tealmo  aecondo,  et  xegni  noatri  anno  tertio  deetmo. 

Lord  Hailea  anma  up  bk  oomment  on  the  doomnent  with  words  wbkih,  as 
^nkerton  aa^  laare  no  donbt  that  he  oonaidared  the  Prinoe  as  havinff  been 
murdered,  tul  'The  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Earl  of  I>oi]fflas  obtuned  a 
remiaaion  m  terms  aa  ample  aa  if  they  had  aotoally  murdered  the  heir- 
apparent'    [AwmU  qf  SeoUamdf  App.  Seoond,  No.  DL  (toL  iiL  1797).] 
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Aciov,  a  qnUted  TBst  or 

tonic,  worn  betwaen  tha 

ooat-of-maa    and    tiia 

body 
Adhuo  bob  ^udiob  lib  mi, 

the   matter   la   atfll   a 

anl^ect  of  diaeciaiioD 
AiKSB,  aeia»  field 
Aor,  own 
▲lbct,  the  andent  nattva 

nameofSoothuid 
AiXTV,  all  Und  of 
AzxAHnBLO.  ontar 
Allat,  to  mix  with,  dflote 
Auf  Aur,  or    ALLBuam^ 

Germany 
AuioirsB,  the  dlatribnter 

of  alma 
Altbb  soo,  other  or  aeeond 

aelf;  henoe,  a  very  oloaa 

intimate 
AmnciAMSw^  a  Una 
AimuL,  admiial 
An,  one 
AxouB,  the  anefent  name 

ofFoifluahire 
Abdrta,  an  Italian  dance 
A  ancuna,  a  piiTRte 


AaiAT,  trial  of  the  Jbtneaa 

(gnaae)ofadeer 
AaaoiLsin,  to  aoqnit.  pio- 

noonoe  free  Ikom  am 
AaaTTHMBVT,  a  line  fbr 

tdoodahed,  paid  to  the 


neanat  zelatlTea  of  the 


Aruoiodb,  aatnte,  erafty 

AviOMATinB,  or  3^  Gopo* 
eUy  imd  IZMml  qT  tt« 
SymoM  UnditnkmdinQ, 
tOBtmpliJltd  in  ikt  E^brOf 
ordinory  Cam  nf  Ambh 
matk§i,  ebe.,  a  phUoeoidii* 
oal  romance  by  John 
Klrkby  (London,  1746) 

Avn,  a  prayer  to  the  Vligin, 
beginning  with  thia  Latin 
word,  whioh  meana 
HaUl 

ArwMAXDf  elegttit  inpenon 
andmannera 

ATiaa, 
adyif 

ATB,hfllr 

Baok-bbabuo^  a  tUaf 
canght  in  tne  act  of 
earning  away  afadan 
goooB  on  hia  back 

Badbmooh,  a  monntainooa 
dlatriot  in  the  lontii- 
eaat  of  LiYemeaa^hire 

BAiLLn^MnaJoAvvA.  The 
^iiwirtw  on  p.  z  doea  not 
agree  with  any  paamge  In 
Ifiaa  Baillie'a  uamaa  on 
Fear-Orro,  (Merioo,  and 
ValdmHrdB 

Ball,  Pabbov.  one  of  the 
poonhur  leaaen  In  Wat 
TyWa  rebellion,  1881 

Baxxbib  (p.  U\  baUada 

Babbaob,  the  lista  or 
incloenie  ibr  toona- 
menta 

Babbbbo,  bantaiB,  llBta 

Bab  aib  bob  Baobib, 
death  fbr  Hector 


Bbadbmab.  a  lioenaed  beg- 
gar, pablio  ahnaman 

Bbll-tbomiat,  to  do  a  bold 
and  rlal^  thing.  Sm 
fmrihm'  CHoBaaiy  to  Tk» 
BUTDOed 

Bbbxial,  cattle,  aheep»  and 

aolbrth 
BBTm,  happened,  came  to 


BiBLDBD,   ahelterBd,  pro- 
tected 
BixTn^  a  double  portion 

of  Cood 
BnioiB,  a  linen  cap^  hood 
Bxoauio,  a  boildhijgf 
BiKB,  a  xanM  of  ahetTea  Ibr 

holding  diahea,  eto. 
Black-jtaok,    a    toodi 

leather  Jerkin 
Blood- BOUTBBBDk  olotted 

withUood 
Blood-wit,  more  eaneetly 

BLOcm-wiTB,  a  penalty 

for  bioodahed,  paid  to  the 

king 
BotDOLB  pBor,  a  toilet  pin 

that  coat  a  boddle,  a 

amallBooteh  copper  coin 

.|d.Bngliah 
BoBA  BOBA,  a  ooazteaan, 

ahowy  wanton 
BoBoa  aocioB,  a  oommde^ 

mate 
BoBDBLLBiL  a  freqaenter 

of  brotheu 
BoBBBL,  raatie,  common 
BouMimc.  BomethingglTen 

oyer  and  aboTC  the  nsoal 

wagea,  abonnty 
Bow-BABD^    the    wrong 

Bide 
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Bown,   a   siqaU  wooden 

milk-iwU 
Brattach,  the  standard  of 

a  Highland  clan 
Bravk,  a  bravado,  allh)nt 
Bbsckan,   bracken,   fem- 

leaves 
Bbkmt  -  BBOWXD,    with    a 

smooth    and    beautiftd 

forehead 
BitEwm,  bread  or  toasted 

oatmeal  soaked  In  the 

fiitty  scum  of  broth 
Bamos  (at  Psrth)  swcpt 

AWAT  (p.  SIX  dnrinff  a 

great  flood  in  12ia    lliis 

refers  to  an  older  bridge. 

That  standing  at  the  date 

ci  this  tale  was  erected 

by  Robert  Bmce  in  1829, 

and  was  carried  away  by 

a  flood  in  1621 
Bboouks,  Highland  shoes 

of  nntanned  leather 
Brook,  to  ei\)oy,  hold 
Brobr,  oatmeal  over  which 

boilins  water  has  been 

ponrea,  so  as  to  make  a 

coarse  porridge 
Buchanan,  Oboroi,  wrote 

in  Latin  a  Hitim^  <if  Soot- 

loud  (1558) 
BuoBTiNO,  the  folding  of 

the  ewes  fbr  milking  at 

evening 

BUROAOB   TBMmBNT,    pTO* 

perty    held    under    tiie 
ciown  in  a  royal  batgh 
Busk,    to    dress,    deck, 

smarten  ap  oneself 

But  (in  the  motto  *Toach 

■   not  the  oat  bat  a  glove  'X 

without;     but    dout, 

without  doabt ;  but  ont 

HABNBS,   without  dcfOU- 

atTsannoor 

Oailuagh,  an  old  woman 

Gairntabub.  a  hill  on  the 
borden  of  Ayrshire  and 
Lanarkshire,  on  the 
north  •eastern  slope  of 
which  stood  Douglas's 
castle 

Campvbrb,  or  Oamprirb, 
on  the  Dutch  island  of 
Walcheren,  was  the  seat 
of  a  speciallv  Ikvourad 
Bcottian  trading  C»otory 
fimn  1444  to  1795 

Carls,  carll,  a  fellow, 
man 

Carpzoviub.  There  were 
several  eminent  Gennan 
Jurists  of  this  name  in 
the  16th  and  17th  cent- 
uries 

Oarsc,  a  fertile  timet  of 
land  beside  a  river,  as  the 


(krse  of  Gowrle,  beside 
the  Tay,  stretching  from 
Perth  to  Dundee 
Carsuigib,  kniobt  or,  an 
ancestor  of  the  flunily  of 
Glephane,  whose  mansion 
stood  at  (kralogle  near 
Cupar  in  Fiftshire 

CaTBRAN,  or   CATHBRAN,  • 

Highland  robber 

Cavkt,  or  CAViB,  a  hen- 
coop 

Chatklbt,  or  Chabrlabd, 

PiBRRB  DB  BoSOOBKL  DB, 

French  poet,  executed  in 
1568  for  professing  a 
criminal  panion  for  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots 

Cbbvbon,  a  glove 

GLAMaAMTRBT,  low,  Worth- 
less people,  trampery 
folk 

COCHRANB,    ROBBBT,    SB 

architect  originally,  be- 
came (kvourite  of  James 
m.,  and  reputed  Earl 
of  Mar,  slain  in  1482  by 
the  Scottish  nobles.  8m 
Scott's  ToUb  ^  a  Qrwud' 
fiUhevt  chap.  xzii. 

Cooomo,  cheating,  lying, 
wheedling 

CoLDiNOHAif ,  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Berwickshire 

OoinfODiTY(p.  89X  material 
advantage 

OoRBiB,  a  raven 

CoRDWAixBBj  a  wwker  In 
Cordovan  leather,  shoe- 
maker 

CoRucBiB  Dhu,  the  dark 
glen,  corrie 

OwTARis  the  head,  a  term 
implying  contempt 

COUTEAU      DB     CfXABSB,     B 

hunting-knife,  hanger 
Covins,  a  secret  or  col- 
lusive sgreement 

CRABBE,      THB      FlXMlSH 

BNGiNBBR.  A  Flemish 
euffineer  named  Crab 
ddended  Berwick  against 
the  English  after  it  was 
captured  by  the  Scots  in 
1817 

Cripplino,  hobbling,  walk- 
ing lamely 

CuMBBR,  a  disturbance, 
embamssment 

CuMMBR,  a  gossip,  com- 
panion 

CuNNAND,  skilfni,  know- 
ing 

CuRRAOH.  a  light  skiir, 
made  of  a  hide  stretched 
over  wicker-work  or  the 
lopped  branches  of  a  tree 

CURSUS  MBDBMDI.  B  COUISe 

of  medical  stuay 


OuBT AL  AXB,  a  short  cnnred 

sword  or  cutlass 
Ctnanchb  tracbbaxjb,  the 

croup 

Dalmatic,  a  loose  eodsBi- 
astical  vestment  with 
wide  sleeves 

Dalriads,  an  ancient 
Celtic  race  of  Soots,  who 
pSBsed  over  from  Ireland 
Into  Sootknd  in  the  6th 
oentuiy 

Dan  (BaoehusX  a  title  of 
h<mour,  muca  used  by 
the  old  En^ish  poets 

Dandbr,  cinder,  refrue  of 
the  forge 

Daour  bhib,  lUry  folk 

Dabb  lucbm,  to  throw 
light  upon,  decide  posi- 
tively 

Daboub,  or  dabo,  a  task, 
woric 

Dault,  a  foster-son 

Dbasil,  droUng  round  a 
thing  tiie  same  way  as 
the  sun  goes,  that  Is, 
fhnn  light  to  left 

Dbbait,  to  strive,  fight 

Dbbobud^  debauched 

Dbil,  to  snare,  distribute 

Dbt-woman,  a  daiiy-mald 

Dinging,  knocking,  ham- 
mering 

Dink,  saucy,  contemptu- 
ous, soomAil  of  others 

DrrTAT,  IN,  under  liidlet> 
ment 

Divan,  a  councU 

DoMiMUB,  sir 

Donald  or  tbx  Islbbl 
claimed  the  power  ana 
imnk  of  an  independ- 
ent sovereign  over  ^e 
Western  Isles  and  part 
of  the  mainland  of  Soot- 
land,  was  defeated  by 
the  Bart  of  Mar  at  the 
battle  of  HarUw,  in  1411 

DoucB,  fkir,  honest 

Dour,  stubborn,  Intnust- 
able 

Dourlacb,  a  Highland 
knapsack 

Dour,  doubt 

DouzB,  twelve;  dousb 
PBBBs,  the  twelve peeimor 
paladins  of  Charlemagne 
celebrated  in  medlnval 
romance 

DowAiBB,  dowager 

Drbbd  a  sorb  wbiro,  paid 
a  severe  penalty 

Dbomond,  a  huge  trans- 
port veasd 

Dunnibwassal,  a  Higb- 
land  gentleman 

DuppUN,  Gabtlb  or,  seat 
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of  the  Bad  of  Elnnoal, 
about  6  miles  Kmtli-wesi 
firom  Perth 

IUribh,  Kbisb,  or  Bbbb, 
Gaelic,  Highland 

Babh,  a  riyer  of  Perth- 
■hirejoiiia  the  Tay  aoath 
of  Perth 

Bhtbt,  an  interlnde,  dance 
Introdnoed  between  two 
parts  of  an  entertain- 
ment; the  persons  who 
danee  an  entcj 

BPHBMBRiDByatableshow- 
Ing  the  daily  positions  of 
the  planets 

Brbol*  IUru  or,  were 
hereditary  CkmstaUes  of 
Scotland.  Sm  SrroL  in 
Glossary  to  Stdgaunim 

BspRiT  lOBT,  a  freethinker 

Bttmon,  the  root,  original 
Ibnn  of  a  word 

BuiLsus,  the  swlntfierd  of 
Odysseos 

BxBCBBDAnoir,  a  disin- 
heriting 

Fabliau,  a  tale  in  Terse, 

nsnally  satirical 
Faitour,  an  erO-doer, 

scoundrel 
Far  rzl  air  son  Bachiv, 

another  for  Hector 
Farraoor,    a    moontsin, 

S660  feet  high,  near  Aber- 

feldy  In  Perthshire 
Fastbrr'b  B'BV,theeTening 

preceding  the  Lent  fkst, 

that  Is,  ShroTe  Taesday 
Faucbt,  fought 
Fkcbt,  fight 
Frdrrah    DRV,    black 

chanter  (of  a  bagpipe) 
Fkx  ard  bourtith,  wages 

and  a  gratuitous  present 
FBlrt,  or  VRLONT,  wrath, 

fierceness 
Fby,  doomed,  predestined 
Fiddlr,  kiro  who  platrd 

VPOR,  etc.   Se$  King,  etc. 

FiRLL   KA    M'HAV    MAOMR, 

holy    woman's  maiket, 
that  is,  Kenmore  Fair 
FiKRT  cRoes.    8m  Scott's 
Lady  qf  the  lafee,  Oanto  111. 

FlRLATRIOG,  or  FiRLARIO, 

near  the  month  of  the 
river  Lochy,  at  the 
west  end  of  Loch  Tay 

Fir  rax  ord,  the  man  of 
the  hammer,  smith 

Flaskkt,  a  long  shallow 
basket ;  a  smaU  fiask 

Flttr  shr,  rlino  sbr, 
whether  she  scold  or 
kick,  give  way  to  a  fit  of 
anger 


Four,  to  thrust,  stab 

FoRRRAKMRR,  Sledge- 
hammer 

FoRRROALL,  R  Tillage  near 
Loch  Ti^,  in  the  north- 
west of  Perthshire 

Frrrib,  friars 

Frowst,  sutIt,  peerlsh 

FuLTRrr,  defllea 

OaRRART.   or    GARRARD,   A 

kind  of  heavy  Ughtar 
Oatirr,  a  contraction  of 

grandikther— a  flunOiar, 

affectionate  title 
Gallxard,  a  gallant 
Galliardisr,    merriment, 

gaiety 
Galloolass,   or  oaixow- 

OLAB^  a    heaTy -armed 

HighUnder 
Gallows -LBR,   the  plaoe 

where  the  gallows  was 

set  np 
Galwroiavs,  natiTSS  of 

Galloway,  the  old  name 

for  the  south-west   of 

Scotland,  the  Dougks's 

country 
Qazrhourd,  a  hound  tbaX 

hunts  by  slg^t 
Orar.    goods,    property ; 

business,  work 
Orrtlb  cravt  or  St.  Crib- 

rar,    the    shoemaker's. 

See  fuftktr  St.  Crispin 

below 
GiRMRL,  a  granary,  store- 
house 
QatTB,  an  asylum,  sanctu- 
ary 
Glirb.  or  OLiB,  a  bushy 

head  of  hair 
Gloom,  to  look  sullen  at, 

frown  at 
Goosrcap,  a  silly  person 
GossiPRRD,  Intimacy,  (kml- 

liar  friendship 
GouoR,  a  wench 
Gout,  or  oouttb,  a  drop 

GOUVRRRARTR,     R     hOUSC- 

keeper 
Gow,  Gaelic  for  *  smith'; 
Oow    Chrom,   Bandy- 
legged Smith 

GOWRIR,  OORBPIRAOT  OT,  R 

reputed  attempt  of  the 

Barl  of  Gowrle  and  his 

brother  to  kidnap  and 

alay  James  YI.  at  Perth 

inieoo 
Graddar    carr,  a    cake 

made     of    toasted     or 

parched  com 
Graith,       implements, 

equipment 
Grroort  thr  Grrat,  pope 

and  Ikther  of  the  Church 

in  the  0th  century 


GRkTR,  the  plaee  of  publio 
executions  in  Paris 

GcDR,  or  good,  womrr  or, 
women  of  respectability 

Gtors,  rirg  or,  made  hnn 
who  wore  it  iuTislble. 
Gyses  was  king  of  ancient 
Lydia  in  Asia  Minor 

Harrroroh,  a  short  ooat 

of  ringed  maQ  or  armour, 

without  sleeves 
Habil,  able,  fit 
HArriTS,  the  temples,  the 

ihoe  between  the  cheeks 

and  ears 
Haill,  whole 
Hallowmasb.  All  Saints' 

Day,  the  1st  of  November 
HA2n>-HABRND,a  thief  taken 

with  the  stolen  goods  in 

his  possession 
Harr  ovrr,  means  of  com. 

pulsion  aigalnst,  handle 

against 
Hards,  refose,  coarse  ends 

of  flax,  hemp,  wool 
Harrow,  or  baro,  a  ory 

of   distress,   shout   for 

help 
Havrbrr,  a  ooat  of  mail 

without  sleeves 
Hatard,  baring 
Hat,  toxr  or,  at  Loh- 

OARTT.  Sm  Loncarty,  etc 
Hridib-mrr,  head-men, 

chlefe 
Hrr  rainbxl,  my  own  self 
HiB,high 
Hirrt,  honey,  a  term  of 

affection  or  endearment 
HORBLRR,  should  propsrly 

be    BOBBY,    a     steong, 

active  horse  of  medium 

sise 

HOBBLRBHOW,   OT   HUBBLB- 

SHOW,  a  tumult,  hubbub 
HoLiDAKR,  an  Incorrect 
form  of  HALTOOM,  some- 
thing (a  relic,  saint)  that 
is  regarded  as  holy 
HoLTRD  DP,  helped,  sup- 
ported ;  asnsed  ironical^ 
on  p.  812,  embanassed 
HoKR,  to  lament,  moan 
HoeriMO,  a  mustering  of 

armed  men 
Hunt's  up,  a  call  on  the 
hunting  -horn  under  a 
sportsman's  window  of  a 
morning,  to  warn  him 
It's  time  to  be  np  and  off 
to  the  hounds 

Illr  xaku  PORTis,  etc.  (p. 
200),  he,  strong  of  hand, 
shsil  play  in  ue  English 
gardens 

Irch,  island.    The  inch  of 
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Parth  is  not  now  an 
isUnd,  bat  a  level  ex- 
panse of  greeniward 

Imolubr,  ahat  np 

Iv  sxTUMXB,  at  the  last 
Kasp 

IvpAiro  ▲«>  o/OTWAXQ,  the 
right  of  a  baron  or  oqi> 
pontion  to  try  thieyes, 
eqnallj  whether  taken 
(with  the  bootf)  in  or 
ovtaide  of  his  (pm)  own 
Jorisdiction 

Imroonria'ifnnooentiTDay, 
the  S8th  of  Oeoember 

Iv  punoino,  beginning  (to 
apeakX  ^ywnnff*'  of  speeoh 

IniaBTaaa,  to  take  another 
into  one's  own  hoose, 
mslntain 

iTBJkMD,  or  TTHABD,  X/Otf, 

ooostant 

Jackmiv,  mOitary  re- 
tainers, men  wearing 
jacks  or  snnonr 

jAOQOsniB,  a  rising  of  the 
peasantsofoentnuFranoe 
aoainst  the  oppressions 
of  the  nobles  In  18fi8 

JsDwooD^  the  district 
aroond  Jedburgh 

Jilt,  or  jillit,  a  gaj, 
lively  yonng  woman 

JOLTBBHS  A  DSD,  Btapid, 

thiok-hsnded 


,  or  oAiv-nir,  a 
dnty  in  kind  (a  hen) 
paid  by  a  tenant  to  his 
hmdlord 

KsDiDnE's  BimSb  Set  Note 
16,  p.  441 

Emmfm,  or  xn>^  a  cham* 
plon,  warrior  of  renown 

Kin,  to  know 

KsmrxL,  gutter 

KsBHB,  a  light-aimed 
Highlander 

Knro  WHO  platsd  upon 
TBI  noDLB,  etc  (p.  8SX 
the  Boman  Bmperor  Neio 

KiBsmnvo,  christening, 
baptising  

KRHIT,    or    KTTBKD,   pTO- 

daoed,  caused 
KxncBT,  knifl^t 

La  BBbU  Frahob,  beaoti- 
fblFianoe 

Lai,  a  fsyourite  form  of 
song  cnrrent  amongst 
the  minstrels  of  tne 
North  of  Franoe 

LAKDLoapBB,  an  adven- 
turer, vagmnt 

LAMDWAno,  the  roial  parts 
ofatownpariih 

LADOBnjL,  lawftil 


LAwnm,  an  inn  reckoning 
LsDvocH,  or  LvmawcH, 
a  seat  in  a  ploturesqne 
sltoation  near  the  river 
Almond,    a   few    miles 
north-west  of  Perth.    It 
is  associated  with  the 
memory  of  Bessy  Bell  and 
Mary  Gray,  oeletaFated  in 
Scottish  song 
LncBTAaH,  a  body-guard 
LiiB,  or  xjjuk  to  teach 
Lnvnr-BOM',  lightning 
LsTDSH,  Db.,  poet  and 
Oriental  sohoiar,  a  Mend 
of  Scott 
LzDDCi^a  river  in  the  south 
of     Scotland,     flowing 
thiougli   BoxDuxghshire 
and  Dumfriesshire 
LnsBB,  ABBi  SB,  a  bur- 
lesque dignitary,  elected 
every  season  of  carnival 
by  a  society  of  Anaa  in 
the  north  of  Fmnce 
LufMBB,  or  uxMAB,  a 
scoundrel,  warthlass  Al- 
low 

LiKDOUS,  OOnVKMT  OF,  HOW 

a  mln,  stood  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tay.  in  the 
north-west  of  Vveshire 

LiFPUio.  making  notches  in 

LiTH,  a  Joint,  limb 

LoAMiiNi,  a  narrow  street 
or  lane 

TjOCHAnwfc  Axn,  a  bill-like 
blade,  wttii  a  hook  at  the 
back  of  it,  both  mounted 
on  a  long  shaft 

LocBiBL,  the  territorial 
designation  of  the  chief 
of  the  Cameron  clan 

LooKMAir.  See  Note  41,  p. 
447 

Lovrn,  lofts,  storeys 

Loon.  Oathabihb,  oor- 
rectly  Maboabkt,  mis- 
tress, afterwards  wife,  of 
King  David  IL 

LOVOABTT,    or   LUVOABTT, 

4  miles  finm  Perth, 
where  in  the  reisn  of 
Kenneth  HI.  (end  of  10th 
century)  the  Danes  were 
deflbatea  by  the  Soots, 
the  victory  being  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  prowess 
of  a  peasant  and  his  sons, 
who  were  ploughing  doee 
by,  and  who  used  their 
oxen  yokes  as  weapons. 
Tohim  the  Hays,  Barls  of 
Brrol,  trace  their  descent 

LooH,  a  IbUow;  a  woman  of 
easy  virtue,  mistress 

LoBO  or  THB  Mab<thbb,  a 
king's  officer  chaiged  to  1 


defend  and  govern  ttie 
Border  fkvntier  next  Bng- 
land 

Lords  of  tkb  Abticlbs,  a 
permanent  committee  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament 
ficom  the  end  of  the  14th 
centoiT  to  leOO,  who 
drafted  such  measures  as 
it  was  nropoeed  to  taring 
beftve  Fariiament  in  the 
nextaession 

LuQ  ABD  THK  HOBB,  ear  and 
tlie  horn,  as  if  he  were  an 


LuvDOBB.    Sm  lindores 
LuBDAvn,   a   good-ft>r- 
nothing  fellow 

BLA,  more 

ILl  bbllb  nanEBBoaA,  my 
lovely  brunette 

XacOallavkobb,  the 
patnmymlo  of  the  home 
ofAigyU 

Xabouvd  avd  Tbbma- 
GAiniT,  in  the  mediaval 
mystery  plays  a  couple 
of  refractory  devils ;  {he 
former  being  intended  to 
represmt  the  Prophet 
Mahomet,  the  latter  a 
Mohammedan  devU 

Matt^  or  igATtii,  trMHHigff, 
luggage 

Maiv,  a  cock- fleeting 
match;  Wblbh  maim,  a 
cock-llc^t  of  sixteen 
birds  on  each  sid«L 
which  was  continued 
winner  sgainst  winnejN 
nnta  only  one  was  left 
alive 

Maib,  In  Scotland,  the 
meesenger  of  a  county 
(sheriirs)  court 

Maisi,  most 

Major,  or  Mair,  Johb, 
wrote  in  Latin  a  Hittorjf 
^AnMoiwi  (Uai) 

MjjaBB,apoet 

Malcolm  thb  Maidbh, 
Maloohn  IV.  (U41-1166X 
IdngofScotiand 

Mal-talbtt,  ill -humour, 
resentment 

Malvowb,  a  sweet  wine. 

Sown  on  the  islands  of 
e  JBgean,  generally 
called  malmsey 

Mammook,  a  ihigment, 
shapeless  piece 

Mabqonbl,  a  mOitaiy  cata- 
pult for  hurling  stoneii, 
etc. 

Maboabbtl  Qubbn,  graat- 
nleoe  of  Bdward  the  Con- 
fessor and  wife  of  Mslcolm 
Ganmore,  king  of  Scot- 
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land,  odelsftted  for  bar 
ODempUiT  pte^  and  ]0?e 
for  the  Cnnroh 

MARiacHAL  TAiH,  sewaT  or 
aairerof  themaaa 

Mabk,  or  MBK,  a  eoln 
-In  CksotUuMl  la.  l|d., 
in  England  Ifla.  4d. 

MAOBAMonB,  the  principal 
dnngeon  of  a  tmal 
oaatie.  Comfon  Piozl- 
moa  eat,  etc.,  below 

Matjit,  mnat 

Mat,  maid,  maiden 

Mkal  Vmnm.,  Meal  Allev, 
a  principal  atreet  in  Penh 

Mbkil,  or  uvaoM,  mnbh, 
a  great  part 

Mbrk.    See  Mark 

MnaAir,  a  mooffiel,  enr 

MxTHBOLDr,  a  drink  made 
of  honey  and  water, 
boiled,  fermented,  and 
Bpiced 

Mirk,  dark 

MuTCB,  manner  of,  aort  of 

MoHB  An  CHAT,  the  great 
cat  ' 

MoHTAOU,  Ladt  Mabt 
WoRTLBT,  a  beaaty  and 
wit  the  friend  of  Pope 
anaAddiaon,and  author 
of  celebrated  Xetterv(lT88) 

MoKPBB,  a  beggar,  atroller 

MuTH  AHD  MAD,  Utterly 
exhauated  In  body  and 
apirita 

MviToir,  FuircH,  a  Frenoh 
gold  coin  B  6a.  8d.,  ao 
called  firom  ita  being  im- 
preaaed  with  the  image 
of  a  lamb 

Naim,  xrAonBii,  bxb,  own, 

my  own  aelf 
NuDrmn,  forced  fire.   8m 

Tine-egan 
NntABT,  neareeL  next 
Noble,   an    old    Bngliah 

gold  oolnsflg.  8d. 
NoN  NoeiBinf  bbt,  ifs  not 

our  boaineaa  (to  decide 

the  queatlon) 
NowmB,  nnmoer 

OocDBBSMT,  an  eventt  in- 
cident, ooourronce 

Opirbqub  fbb  obbbc 
DicoR,  I  am  called  one 
that  bringa  aid  (i.«L  the 
healer)  the  world  oyer 

OuTTABQ.    Swinftng 

OoTLink,  or  ouTLBB,  an 
animal  that  Ilea  out  in 
the  flelda,  eapedally  in 
winter;  hence  one  who 
ataja  outride  of  hia  own 
hooae  at  nifl^t 


Faokuio  AMD  pnuvo,  on- 

fldr  tnuiinft  aa  when  a 

fkeeman  or   a  borough 

gimnta  the  uae  of  hia 

name  for  trading  pnr- 

poaea  to  one  who  ia  not 

afireeman 
PAMTLsn,  the  oiHoer  who 

had  care  of  the  bread  or 

tiie  pantry 
Far  AX0VR8,  in  iUicit  lore 
PtHHaMRHTJtu,  ornamented 

with  lace,  embroidery 
Patjohty,    or    pauobtir. 

proud,  haughty,  malRpert 
Paup,  pap,  nipple 
Patrbbb,  a  large  triangular 

ahield 
Patibr,  a  UTuly  motion, 

like  thoee  of  a  dancer 
PSAT,  a  wilAil  and  proud 

young  woman 
Pbllack,  aporpoiae 
Pbuvamt,  IsoifAS,  tnvtl- 

ler  and  natnimliat,  ririted 

Bcotiand    in    1760  and 

1772 
PiRruRina,  to   complete, 

aoeompUah 
Pkrthbridor.   Sm  Bridge 

(at  Perth),  etc 
Pbtrohrl.    a   horaeman'a 

piatol,  uiort  carbine 
PnncBBTOH,  Jomr,  author 

of  two  or  three  hooka  on 

the  Hiaiory  </  SootUund 

0790-1797) 
PmreR,  a  head-dreaa  worn 

by  ladiea  of  rank 

PlBK,    TO   WIBD   A,  tO  UU- 

jmL  a  difficulty 
Plough  -  ORARH,  plough- 
flttinga 

POHTRK     BaKCTI,     CtC.    (p. 

44S),  the  great  bridge  of 

St.  John  at  Perth 
Port,  gate  of  a  city 
POflTULATR,  a  candidate  or 

petitioner  for  aome  ecde- 

aiaatlcal  benefloe 

POTTBR-OARRIRR,        aU 

apothecary 

PormoAR,  a  pottage- 
maker,  cook— In  wla 
novel  an  apothecary; 
FOTrmoRT,  the  calling  of 
an  apothecary 

PoTTLR-POT,  a  large 
tankard,  holding  two 
quarta 

PovKcaer-BOx,  a  box  for 
holding  perftimea 

PouBD  Boots  « la.  8d.  Eng- 
lish 

Prarx,  deck  in  a  ahowy 
manner,  make  oatenta- 
tlouaahow 

PuRODLur,  aatrictobaerrer 
of  moral  mica 


PiBOoannoH,  a  prelimin- 
ary elimination,  official 
inquiiT 

Prior,  Mat,  a  witty  poet 
0664-1721) 

Priyado,  a  minion,  (kTonr- 
ite 

pROPXRR,  a  gift,  present 

pRoximjB  EST,  etc.  (p.  444X 
Next  is  the  subterranean 
dungeon,  or,  aa  tbe  Moora 
call  lt|  taoMiofTa 

Ptibah,  a  cooling  dilnk 
made  of  barley  and  other 
ingredients 

Ptxr,  pain 

Qdrav ,  a  wench,  woman  of 

doubtftil  reputation 
QuHA,  who 
QuHAiB,  whose 
QUHARR,  where,  to  which 

Raicpavox,  to  atorm  and 
acold 

Ramnoch,  a  wOd,  moun- 
tainoua  district  in  the 
north-west  of  Perthshire 

Bax,  to  reach,  stretch, 
hand 

BxBRCK,  a  three -atringed 
musical  instrument  of 
theyiolelaas 

Brcrratmrrt,  entertain- 
ment, amusement 

Bkdr,  counsel,  adyioe 

Rrxp,  or  RRiYR,  robbery 

Rmer  air  son  Bachiv, 
agkin  for  Hector 

BxiYivo.  marauding, 
plunderug;  rbiyrr,  a 
marauder  . 

Brmrdr,  or  rrkbid,  a 
remedy 

Rbquikm  rrrhax  doxa, 
grant  etenal  reat 

Brvrrart,  one  that  haa 
come  back  to  lift 

Bobrrtbor,  William. 
autiior  of  a  celebrated 
Eigiory  qfSeoOatul  (1768- 
60) 

Borrbt  thr  Drtil,  the 
fl^st  Duke  of  Normandy, 
called  thua  beeauae  of 
hia  cruelty  and  au- 
dacity 

BooHiRROT  Wood.  Sm 
Note  67,  p.  462 

Boop-TRRR,  the  ridge- 
beam  ;  the  roof  itself 

BoDPiRO,  erring  out 
hoarsely,  croaking 

Bouaa,  a  bumper 

RowAH-TRRX,  mountain- 
aah,  a  twig  of  which  was 
in  Scotland  eateemed  a 
spedflc  sgainat  all  kinda 
Of  eril  apirita 
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flAfiKi.MB,  innoeent 

8(T.  Bakb,  or  Fdrubb,  lint 
bishop  of  Cork,  In  Ire- 
land, Uved  In  the  Otii 
century 

St.  Gmsfix,  though  noble* 
bom,  made  sboee  with 
his  own  hands,  stealing 
the  leather  and  glTlng 
the  aboea  awav  to  the 
poor.  He  livea  at  Bois- 
sons  in  Fhmoe  in  the  8d 
oentuiy 

Sr.  JoBNSTOv.  the  old 
name  of  Pertn 

St.  John'b-wobt,  a  speeiet 
of  Hypericum,  aooonnted 
a  speciflo  against  witch- 
eraft  and  other  malignant 
inflnenoes 

St.  Lbonabd's  Cn^aa,  a 
part  of  the  Queen's  Park, 
encircling  ijthur's  Seat, 
Bdlnbnign,  where  duda 
were  often  fought 

St.  Rimqah,  or  NnriAir, 
Scottish  saint  of  the  4th 
and  6th  centniies 

SALTAoa,  rude,  uneiTilised 

Bancta  Mabia,  oba  pro 
Hosm,  Holy  Mary,  pray 
for  us 

8ARABAin>,a  Spaniah  danoe 

BAaantACH,  Saxon,  i,4» 
Bnglishman  or  Low- 
lander  of  Scotland 

SooTCB  MILE  s  about  nine 
ftirlongs 

SsANirAGHii,  a  Highland 
genealogist  or  ehronider 

BaciuR',  a  light  and  flexible 
shirt  of  chain  maU,  worn 
under  the  Jerkin 

SacRsns,  a,  a  private 
secretuy 

Sbidsuab,  strike  up  (the 
music) 

SsLoouTB,  strange,  un- 
usual 

Sbhpli,  one  of  humble 
birth 

Skksca,  a  Roman  philoso- 
pher (4  B.C.  to  06  A.D.X 
some  of  whose  writings 
inculcate  the  noblestsuf- 
sacrifloe  and  breathe  the 
tenderest  consolation 

SBxauifo,  or  sHBAUifo,  a 
hut 

SHooonro,  Jogging,  moving 
away 

SaoiuiDciioaB,  a  erosa  that 
is  propped  or  supported 

'  SlONS    OF  WAR   ABOUVD,' 

etc.  (p.  S85>,  from  BUhard 
11.  Act  ii.  sc  8 
Sib  Huoh  op  Bobdbaux, 
hero  of  a  medinval  ro- 
mance of  chivalry 


Sib  PnouBUB  op  Tbot, 
wptesented  in  the  medi- 
eval romancea  aa  a  go- 
between 

SiBVBim,  the  (kvourlte 
fbrm  of  aong  currant 
amongst  the  trouba- 
dours 

Si  8IK08  BUBBKxm,  etc. 
(p.  448X  If  the  hand  ia 
reddish  where  the  iron 
touched,  he  Is  esteemed 
guilty;  but  if  it  Is  whole, 
praise  Is  rendered  unto 
God 

Skbhb,  or  aKBAB,  a  High- 
lander's dagger ;  aKBxn- 
occLB,  knife  of  the  arm- 
pit, the  Hi^ilander's 
stiletto 

Slogan,  a  war-cry,  rally- 
ing-ory 

Slowhovhd^  a  aleuth- 
hound,  one  that  hunts 
bysoent 

Smaik,  a  eontamptible 
fallow 

■Smaiu,  Hia  (i.e.  Chricf  a) 
nails,  with  which  He  was 
nailed  to  the  Gross 

Sold  AN,  or  sultan,  a 
Xohaounedan  aovenfgn 

SoMXDSAL,  somewhat 
something 

SoBMBB,  a  roonfler,  one 
who  exacts  nee  lodgings. 
See  dleo  Note  84,  p.  44S 

Spain,  inpisibls  bbouobt 
INTO  (v,  878)l  Gount 
Julian  invited  the  Moon 
into  Spain  because  his 
sovereign,  Roderick, 
king  of  the  Visigoths, 
ravuhed  hia  daui^ter 
Florlnda 

Sporran,  a  Highlander's 
purse,  pouch 

Snn.  HAND  OP  GAB8L0OI& 

SfitGanlQgie 

SncKLBB,  the  aecond  In  a 
single  combat.  See  Note 
8S,p.  444 

SnoMATA,  marks  of  blood, 
blood-staina 

Stint,  to  stop 

Btib,  to  disturb^  interfere 
with 

BmuNO  BRiDai  (p.  17\ 
the  conventional  bound- 
ary between  the  Hi^di- 
lands  and  the  Lowlaiiaa 

SroirrHBiv,  theft  with 
violence 

Stowbd  thb  Lvoa,  cropped, 
cut  off  the  ean 

Stbath,  a  valley  through 
which  a  river  runs; 
Btbathcrn,  or  Strath- 
I      BABN,  the  valley  of  the 


ilvar  Bam ;  SiKATBifOBi, 
a  wide  valley  lying  north- 
west of  the  Bidlaw  Hills, 
in  Scotland 

Straw,  Jack,  one  of  the 
popular  leaden  in  Wat 
Tyler's  nbenioD,  1881 

Styptic,  a  remedy  for  stop- 
ping  the  flow  of  blood 
from  a  wound 

SuccSDiT,  fell,  accrued 

SUPXB    TOTAM     MATBBIBK, 

totallv,  with  leapeet  to 

the  whole  aJIkir 
8wALL0w-^Aiijs»  arrows 
SwASHiNOi     Mustering, 

f]ifsgv'png 
SwBRT-oALB,  the    bog- 

myrtle 
SwiNOKD,  soundly  beaten, 

chastised 


Ta,  the  one 
Taishatab, 


a    Hl^khuid 


Tantallon,  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  FIrUi  of 
Forth,  near  North  Ber- 
wlok 

TxNDBBXD,  rraarded  witii 
solicitude,  cherished 

Tbnt  (a  wound)t  to  probe 
a  wound 

TsBMAOAiniT.  fifcMahound 

Tbrbb,  an  old  French 
aflver  eoin,  worth  about 
sixpence 

Thioobb,  a  beggar  who  uaea 
threats  and  utimidation. 
See  Note  84,  p.  448 

Thobn,  moor  op,  about  4 
miles  aouth-eaat  of  Dun- 
keld.  Compare  Note  67, 
p.  468 

Tbraw,  to  thwart,  oppoae 

Thrstty,  thirty 

Threw,  to  distort,  bend 

Thrums,  loose  threads, 
ends 

Tnn-BOAN,  a  magical  in- 
vocation of  evQ  spirita 
nrsctlsed  in  the  High- 

Tirlr,  to  twirl 

TiRRnm,  a  violant  out- 
bunt  of  passion 

TocHBR.  a  dowiy 

Tod,  afoz 

ToiBooTB,  a  prison 

Torwood.  a  fonat,  now  eut 
down,  Detween  FsUdik 
and  Stirling 

Trsillaob,  trellia-work 

Trot  to  buihb  (p.  87^^ 
through  the  fotdbie 
theft  of  Helen  by  Firia 
of  Troy 

Trucb  op  God,  fh>m  the 
10th  to  the  18th  cntnry. 
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s  matiul  agraansnt  to 
abstain  fhnn  -warftura  on 
certain  daya  and  at  oor- 
tain  Masons 
TviLziK,  a  tanwL  street- 
fight 

Uosao,  TB*  Dahb.  or 
Ogisb  thb  DAm,  hero 
of  a  medieval  ronianoe  of 
chlTslry 

UmquhilIi      late,     de- 


the 


UsQUBBAnoB,  whisky 


YBMIT   BZTBBMA  DIB8> 

last  day  has  come 
VsBVADr,  a  kind  of  Terbena, 

a  spedflc  against  wlteh- 

crut 
Vbstiabt,  a   room   for 


keeping  clothes; 
ing-room 


a  tir- 


WAorr,  hired 

Walawa,  woe  I  lol  woei 
Now  nsnally  written 
well-a^layi 

Wabb,  or  WAUB,  wone 

Wablock,  wlssrd 

Wabstlb,  a  wrestle,  per- 
sonal struggle 

Wassail,  ale  flavonred 
with  sngar  and  spices, 
any  Intoxicating  liquor 

Wastbl  bbbad,  a  kmd  of 
fine  white  bread 

Wkah,  a  small  chUd 

Wbapoh-bhawing,  or 
WAPBHSHAWy  a  period- 
leal  review  of  arms;  a 
rendesvoDS  for  mOltary 
exflrdses 


Wsnux    51m  Dreed  a  sore 
weird 

WblKBD,     or    WBBLBBD. 

marked  with  wheUcs  or 

blisters 
Wbm  ,  a  scar,  blemish 
Wbbd,   or  WBIBD,  fste, 

doom 
Wbbis,  wars 
WiQBT,  a  fellow,  person 

WlBTON,    or  WYHTOUH, 

Abdbbw  or,  a  rhyming 
chronicler  of  Scotland 
of  the  end  of  the  14th 
century 

WOMBH      OF      OOOX>,     OT 

ouDB,    women    of   re- 
spectability, good  repu- 
tation 
Wbocht,  wrought,  caused 

Tauld,  yielded,  gave  up 
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AaaoffB  Hour,  DontemliiM,  S96, 450 
Aitomeon,  Mvaaf  TknmoMB.  quoted,  446 
*A]il  poor  Louise!  Ibe  ilTeloog  day/ 

106 
Albany.  Duke  of,  M,  101 ;  adviaat  ngud- 
las  Bofluay,  108 :  regudlng  the  dan 
fight,  149 ;  ninea  Rotliaay'B  withdiaina 
to  privacy,  «tf  J  tells  him  of  the  King's 
decision,  878 ;  nears  of  his  death  firatn 
Douglas,  402 :  reports  the  news  to  the 
King,  486;    his  share  In   Boihsur's 
deaih.464 
Annaheila,  Qoeen,  04 
Anselm,  Pnor,  his  Interrlew  with  the 
King,  98 ;  admonishes  him,  96 ;  taunted 
by  fiothaay,  146 ;  oraves  a  oommission 
against  heresy,  168 ;  attends  Bonthron, 

Arbroath,  Douglas's  requiattkms  on,  106, 

448 
Anthor,  his  Introdactlon  to  CknmldM  <ff 

Iks  UMMNMolf,  Second  Series,  iz;  to 

2^  J'oir  MM^Fmik^  m 

Baioui,  Wicks  of,  8, 488 

Baliol,  Mrs.  Bethone,  zii 

Balveny,  Lord,  889 

Bellenden's  Boeoe,  quoted,  468, 456 

Bier-ri^t    Sat  Ordeal 

Blair,  ulement.    Sat  Olement,  Vather 

Blind  Huiy,  60 

Boece,  qaotod,  468, 466 

BonthrnifAntony,  reoeites  his  oonunis* 
sion,  178;  mwnlerB  ProadAite,  199; 
dobked  by  Bothsay's  orders,  804;  re- 
ports to  Bamomy,  800 ;  reftises  the 
ner-ordeaL  874 ;  aeenses  Bothsay,  876 ; 
his  exeontaon,  888:  reseoed  from  the 
pllows,  880;  Botossy's  gpoler,  876; 

Booehalloch,  Niel,  the  hodsman,  818; 

tells  Simon  Glover  the  bad  news,  818; 

at  the  fesUval,  889 
Bowie,  a  milk-bowl,  880^  461 
Brandanes,  106, 448 
BxattMh,  146,  444 
Brace,  Bobert,  80,  489 
Boncle,  assists  in  Bonthnm*s  resoae,  886 ; 

reftises  to  Hoht  fbr  BaoMnny,  884 
Bnm-the-wlno.  16 


Gamiboh,  Ckii,  zzii 

Ounpsie  tdnn,  480 

Osteran,  18,  489 

Chanter,  btaek,  481, 468 

Obarlot.  LoniseTs  spaniel,  118, 186, 188 

Cakarterls,  Sir  FatrlGk,  09 ;  orl^  of  his 
Ikmlly,  78 ;  rsoeives  tiie  bui^ieis,  87 ; 
presiaes  at  the  Perth  eooncQ,  886; 
oflbrs  to  be  Hand  FroodAite's  champion, 
848 ;  appears  before  ttie  King,  866 ;  blda 
the  aiovers  lly,  801 ;  takes  Ostharlno 
Qlorer  onder  nis  ptoteetton,  809 ;  con- 
veys bad  news  to  Henry  Smith,  896; 
at  the  clan  oombat,  410. 484 

Chattan,  CHan,  identl^  ci,  ndi,  146 :  pro- 
posed oombat  at  Perth,  149 ;  ftodwtth 
Clan  Qnhele,  806;  their  tenitory.  809; 
arrival  in  Perth,  401 ;  the  oombat,  414, 
468 

Chattanaeh,  MaoOillle^  408;  caUs  for  a 
volunteer,  411 ;  repniaehaa  Henry 
Smith,  416 

CkftmlefMqTA*  CiBMioii0OfiL  Seoomd  Series, 
Anthoi's  Introdactlon,  Iz 

Olans.  iSw  Chattan,  Qohele,  and  High- 
lands 

Clement,  FMher,  desorlbed  by  Simon 
Olover,  80;  warns  Henry  Smith,  86; 
his  conversation  with  Ostfaaitne,  166 ; 
rebnked  by  hei^  166;  interview  with 
Simon  Glover,  881 

Oonaohar,  attenda  Simon  and  Csfhailne 
Glover.  7 ;  attempts  to  stab  Heniy,  18; 
his  Ul-nnmonr,  68 ;  meets  OstharuM  on 
Kinnool  Hm,  167 :  his  birth  and  early 
history,  806 :  his  body-gosrd,  887.  414 ; 
Interview  with  Simon  Glover,  884;  his 
oonliMslon  to  him,  848 :  reftises  to  kfil 
the  white  doe,  847;  his  oonftesion  to 
Tocqan,  848 ;  reAmes  to  leave  the  lists, 
410;  his  share  in  the  oombat,  414 ;  his 
fli^t,  488:  his  Isst  interview  with 
O^arlne  Glover,  488;  his ftite,  488 

Cowardice,  Author  on,  zzii ;  Conaohai^s 
oonfassion  of.  848,  848 

Crabbe,  Flemish  engineer,  86 

CraigdaUie,  Bailie.  40;  at  the  Ftttili 
council,  64 ;  heaos  the  deputation,  77, 
87 ;  advisee  the  crowd,  888 

Crawford,  Bsrl  oi;  860,  858;   supports 


Bamonr,  KT  i  acti  ti  nunUI  «C  Uu 

CniflaiisiT,  ChrnUl,  fi 
CdIiom  gMlM,  S«,  MO 
CTpriu,  Bnthu,  lU 

DU.WOUT,  or  DaUunul^  Blr  Alnwder 


Domiiikuu,  moDMMiT  oF,  In  Perth,  101 ; 
ehund-hoDM  In,  llS :  nrdsD,  MS,  *M 
DdtoUi;,  Hlmoa  OIoreTs  LooMkMper,  II, 


BotluB;,  in:  ti  tha  tln^M  oouitdi, 
14S;  uniti  Bimonir,  (S3;  b1>  iDtsi- 
Tln  wtu  Altw,  «R:  oflbn  to 
knMit  HoiTT  Smith,  4St 

DnSthbSaoauid;  M,  4< 

Donlnr,  BUnbMh  oi;  M 

Dwbiltig,  Hoibua,  U*  ImdnniUani,  ffT; 
BMtB  Hour  Anlth  ud  looliB,  Itt; 
Utanda  Binucsr,  ITI :  pkrt*  (ffiliiM 
Hmnr  anlth,  1T< :  halpi  Bunonr  In 
pMtbft  SU;hliloT*  or  iKUm,  M4; 
calladlii  to  PmadtDts'i  ebUd,  SW; 
rmtam  BonUuco,  SM ;  heliM  to  d«iy 
BoaiiU>,  tUi  vrlta  B  MMr  <br  Um, 
UT;  imllM  ■  l«tWr  to  aic  FUrIck 
Cbutarli,  M7;  nc  '  -  -  - 
fUklaod,  MS ;  nuh 
BSO ;  hli  dnth,  SM 


SUnbMb  olbmitiir,  M 

Bnol,  Ibri  o^  Kip«liit«Ddi  tlu  smnbat 
batWMa  BoDtbnd  and  Hidt;  Bmlth, 
Sn :  tmmItm  ebaii*  d  Bottiiu,  ITS ; 
U>  k>d^ui  m  PnUi,  STS;  pn)t(«« 
■galHt  boEImst^  lesTbg  Um,  ui,  MS 

Xt^  BsnoniT^  ma,  1^  ISS ;  trlia  to 
pntaet  Ramonjr  bom  latntahni,  MB ; 


Fin    Kus    a*    Pnnt      Ai   fflorar, 

Oatteibis 
rmr  Mold  tf  AfO,  tba  S0T«],  Aatbor'a 

iBboduBtlaD  to,  nl 
Falkland  FUace,  16T ;  donsMni  In,  >T« 
Ikatarn'a  IlTan,  IM,  444 
raanhaid  Dar,  t4S,  406 
Faooal  iga,  ftmala  bmn^  In,  S ;  Doblta 

and  tomia,  Tl.    BmfirviMr  Oidial 
nn-otdaaL    SMOidial 


Tiaoeli,  Father,  !9T 
Flaaar,  Blr  Simon,  atl 

Ouiun,  oT  a  ohnrch,  W,  44S 
Oscffga  IT.,  hli  Tlilt  to  Seotlam 


eoatad   bj    Botnaar.    8:   tapraaeliaa 
Heni7  Smith,  Vt;  reKned  brnlm,  Ui 

Ua  adiancaa,   GT;    bar  mnTOMtion 
with   FaUar  daiBaikt,    US;   nbnkea 


hbn,  lu ;  har  m 

1ST ;  nin>  to  Hsnir  Smltfa'a,  W ; 

explanaUoB  to  bee  Ihther,  fSb ;  ta 

undsT  Sir  Fatrlok  Chartada^  orotac- 
UoD,  90e ;  her  arHral  at  FalkbnS,  1ST  i 


r,  K»;  oonuDunl- 


fn&,aBt 
Bmltb,  > 

D  Qnheli^VloTl 


SU ;  bar  laal  msaUns  with  Oonaohar, 
4tl;  bccmuilaA  OS 
Olorar.  SIukid,  lua  opinion  of  tha  ooart 
gallant^  S:  attaoda  amine  wocahi|h 
11;  qneatumi  Saof  SmlUi  about 
Ua  jounia;,  14;  damidahlm  anlnat 
Oatharlna,  10,  H;  Ua  eonnmUon 
with  Um,  It,  11;  takta  In  th*  prUoaar, 
ST;(aeoiingiaEsniT'aiiilt,4S:  annoy- 
anes  at  Oanachai^  dapaiton,  M ;  trie* 
to  bnah  m  tha  attuk,  SS;  dlatorbad 
by  ftondnta,  IBft ;  heaia  of  Hftnrj 
wilUi'a  pHittetloo  to  tba  alsa^naidan, 
188 ;  ta  tcOd  bad  nawa  br  Itatothr,  S20 ; 
Ssda  CbUiBrina  at  Heniy  Bmlth'a,  220 ; 
nigaa  Hsnty  Smith  to  arange  Prond- 
•"-  "I;  btdaflalharina accept  HauT 

"*■ '  by  Sit  Fatndc 

rafBn  irith  tha 

, , , ra  bad  aem  tram 

Booaballoch,  tlS;  hla  bitarrlaT  irllh 
Fittatr  Clamanl,  811 ;  at  tha  Highland 
Oaat,  sat ;  Ua  Intarrtow  with  Conachar, 
tS4  i  Ua  axparianota  at  warftra,  StO ; 
laAuea  to  gm  Oatharlna  to  EaeUn, 
144 ;  aaea  hli  darUnswlahaccompUihed, 

4S4 

Cnoren'  ecspotatlon,  of  Perth,  H,  441 


laldectfth 

HaiLB,  Lord,  qnoC«il,  4U 
HangLofT,  aorrlnl  after,  SO,  450 
HaoiT  ua  BaJtli,  lbllo*i  Blmira  ainrar 
and  Gfttharlna,  11 ;  hla  apTHaranca,  \% 
8)  L  glTH  an  accoant  of  ht  Journer,  14 ; 
■tabbed  by  Oonachar,  IS ;  r^pruched 
by  Gatharina,  10 ;  conTeiaatloni  with 
BtTQon  Olovar,  IS,  41 ;  warned  to  haaten 


r»film,  St;  the gire-aaideu 
n  him,  in  :  takca  her  home 


bj  ProEidfute.  1B4 ;  erpoitulatea  with 

DjjDlnat  him,  1T4 ;  glvea  rafon  to  Frood- 
fiite,  IM :  visited  by  OatSaitoe,  2S4 ; 


,  tK;  chOMn  to  ba  kmd 
!<'•  chunpion,  tU ;  bla  combtt 
-irltb  BanUtron,  m :  at  tbe  town  ocilk- 
tloa,  280:  !■  lold  tail  nen,  tM;  hli 
Intanlew  wlOi  Nonnu  nu  Old,  MT; 
■BIMlltiliumatu'tobohIo,  "'  — ' — 
t«*n  fbr  Uu  floht.411:  ali 

un  Onl,  *18 ;  ._„ -.—._, 

to  follow  Douetu,  iS3 ;  ui  mEiiligfl, 
4U ;  hl>  dwetiidipto,  44B 

Henduiw,  Kitt,  Ml,  >M 

B«ni7,  Id  Bcotlud,  n,  m;  ■  ommU- 
■lon  ualtut,  IM,  we;  tha  Gl<TrBn 
iceoNd  of,  IM,  aoi.    S«  olw  Olamaiit, 

Hlohlsr'l",  ri.j';:.^i;i.T-.  '.-.■.m  of, 
1.^  I  cWi.  iVu.;.,   Hi,  JO.,  U^i;  »o»r- 

romml'ot  ciiO,  ilf,  Ul  :^urt!  mi 
bKtle  of  nluM  Qnhsls  and  Chattan,*!* 
Holrnod  FklaM.  ilslita  of,  Ix 


lalaadi,  In  SeotUih 

Jaxu,  «*■  otRobait 

■TaHiu,  gnotfld,  447 

JadWDod Jnatloii,  ISO 

JiBtol,  Fnmdfnte'i  man,  n,  T9 


AQtliar'a,  U,  nl 

«r*,4M,« 


eo,  Ml 


If.  %  « 


L*n  lalandL  BcotUlh,  lU 

•  I**  of  poorXontM,'  109,  441 

LMditadi,  or  bodr-gtwd,  SIT 

Loekmao,  Ml,  447 

Logl^  Oatharln,  U.  Kunnt,  1S4,  W 

LouMTtlla,  Thomaa  de,  TO 

IiODUa,  ths  gl««-matdat.  In  ll»  wtut- 
jud  of  the  DoinilileaBa,  107,  111 ;  In 
o^  IDS:  nottecd  br  ttotliBr,  lU;  pnt 
imdar  Boar  Bmltti'a  pntaotlan,  lU : 
M  fntotbaaIiani«I-)iatue,11l>:  takan 
bmi  b*  Hnnr  Smith,  lU :  an  Uia 
nri  *B>;  tatr  loiig,  M;  dtaomn 
IMii»,  nr ;  Motpei  Ilom  ValUaitd, 
SK> ;  wlt^i  (ktliailiia  Olom  at  Caaptla 

Ixmitln,  Sir  lonli,  nt;  nrnMi  Uifl 


HacQkui  OBaTMZMB.    5W  Chattan- 

■c]i,Maoanila 
Viclan,  bahbi.    Stt  Coiuti)i«r 
Xaclan,  GUaluiM,  KM ;  tanaai  Ot,  tU 
MaeKara  eoonaT,  nl,  411 
¥acTi««n,  Sir  Bactor,  ndT 
ItacLeiri^   captain   of    tlia  Bnndanaa, 

lie;  dstalni  RoUuaT,  xn ;  BtmuDOoad 

to  alraat  Altur,  U7 
Itueh,  Eari  of,  W :  walta  awm  fbe  Sliis, 

109;  hia  ehaiaeter,  107;lib  amUtlaii, 


110;M  thaKnleooiea,  Ul;  Hidto- 

alhell«i,ttl 
UantagoL  aoottUi  mt*!,  S,  IM,  4n 
H*nba,^baaa  ofKlohp, » 
UaaianKm,  m,  444 
Hiurtnlt,  nmala,  IIS 
]IohTarOliat,tI0,4<0 
HoncitgH^  Hill  of,  ■ 
HorTl«»4anoan,  dlgidtailn,  flOO,  444;  of 

Parth,  tat,  446^^  ^ 

KontaoD,  Mr.,  qnoted,  418,  440,  Ml,  441, 

446, 148,  44S,  j» 
•ll7di]|aiidI,'lS0 


'  Ob,  bold  and  tnu.'  t!t 

Oidaai,  br  paaalng  Uia  btar,  MDk  fn ;  br 


I,  441 1  Bloran  bI;  U,  441 
But  Ports  ~i,  443 ;  aBDDcIl-iwm,  SU 
Hi ;  Bt,  John'!  ebonb,  »U,  170,  440 
Sklnncn'    YanU.   Ift,   **9;    ^A    o\ 

"■  lodBlnaa,  DTB.  44tf;  ntdma  oi 

" ■•"  -■'•-"-ailiioh,408 


lakai  nfnga  with  Hmut  Bmltk,  ISS  ; 
mnidand,  IM  ;  hla  body  ttMnd,  US  ; 
tha  Uar-ordaal  wtth  It,  flO 

QntOLC,  ClaD,  Mmtltj'ar.iili;  Hopoaad 
eomtait  at  FMb,  140;  had  lAth  Olan 
OwCUn,  K»;  thaii  territoTT,  no:  uUnl 
In  Path,  401;  thawmbat,  tl4,4a 

Bhobst,  Sir  John,  hli  band  i 
bla  iIds  naad  ai  etldmoo,  H 
band  a£blbltad  at  tha  ooqaoL,  — ,  ._ 
mliaad  ttom  Rollua^a  aRTlee,  IM; 
attandad  br  Dwlnbtg,  ITl ;  bla  aom- 
miolon  to  Bonthnn, Tn ;  alartlad  Ttaa 
alaep,  MM ;  telli  a  aaerat  to  BoOiMj, 
sot ;  hia  pbaotanna,  >14 ;  bRmglit  ba- 
fbn  the  rang,  197 :  plola  aBalntt  Both- 
Ki,  SM ;  dacon  b)m  to  nikland,  UI ; 
qimUon  Ckthatlne,  tU ;  thnatiBi  her. 


*M ;  iiTHMd  by  Dm^u,  188  ;  huigtd, 
WI 

Rtd-huid,  tolx  tdkni,  tW.  tfit 

lUdnuui,  Bit  MagBiu,  U 

Blala'i  blood,  at  HolTiood,  i 

Bobnt  IIL,  KlDfl,  4;  U*  btarrlnr  wtUi 
FttorAiiHlis,  d;  dunctarot,  M;  Ui 
aama,  vn  i  IbodntH  for  Bottav,  lot; 
promu*  to  tha  Bu-l  of  Uanh,  110  ■  pn- 
Mm  M  Uw  eoosdl,  141 ;  Is  eontiuti- 
ttan  with  Alteu.  SM:  noelTM  Und 
PnmdfBte,  lU ;  ill  tndanHH  oTInan, 
410,  41t ;  crM  (Or  Ui  Km,  410 1  unr 
aplDrtAlEur,  UT 

JUOmj,  Dnlu  o^  Moorti  Cathulni),  a ; 
en^^t  bj  Hani7  Smith,  M ;  liii  Ucsd- 
tloniMn,  01;  apoito  wtth  tta»  gles- 
B»ld«n.lOt,  lit ;  bwilla  Dongk^llT ; 

BDdO,  in ;  ur'dMndOT,''{ti!  wfS 
tin  Kml  eonudL  141;  twlti  Prior 
«Tn«im  iM  ■  with  tlw  nu>iTie»4*noan, 
101;  InfndH  npon  Buiuniir>  M,  »■ 
ptli  hli  wlckad  rauMtloiii,  HI ;  pio- 
Eutn  WatUu,  SU ;  ■tt«iiila  lh»  KWi 
eDUDCO,  ntl :  xxaMd  by  Bonthron,  170 ; 
pkecd  oadar  Brral'*  alwin,  HO ;  mikU 
IpT  BuDCmy,  m ;  dapoTaa  to  Falklud, 
lU :  mtttt  ths  gue-nuilai  on  th«  Iky, 
■n ;  dlnilfad  u  tha  Dnch«u,  Ki ; 
M>M  With  OtthuIiM  OlOTu,  MS;  in 
the  dnngaoD,  ITS ;  fM  bj  Cathuing 
GlOTd  ud  tha  glw-twldsn,  ITS;  lili 

riaath.  tut.  J10,  4ji| 

■,  BcotOdi,  i,  lU,  410 


St  Valaotine'l  Era,  B 


BuictiuTy,  pTivUeHB  ot  00 

Banlor,  Hr.,  hi*  coiUolBn  of  ttw  soral,  438 

Shoollind,  lAdds,  obtaeta  to  th>  gUe- 

maldan,  IW;  uioofibad  to  ■••  Ottha- 

itae  Oiarcr,  lU 
BItal'i  Muid,  Look  nr.JU 


HnuT  tht 
>0,1S1,  M 


BmothmralL  Btanlwo, 

Bornen,  OiTitS 
Bpomui,  M,  ■ " 
Btlckln  10« 


WunxB,  Mlehul,  30 

WallacA,  BIT  WUllun,  awoontR  irltli  tho 

Red  RoTw,  rz 
Wudlaw,  Arcbbiahop,  00,  301,  4U 
Watldni,  Will,  Hi 
«tckiofBiil^3,<33 
Wyntonu,  qsolad,  nil],  443,  «M 
'Tn,  thoD  miTit  il^,'  BCS 
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